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POONA. 

CHAPTER I. 

DESCRIPTION.' 

Poona, lying between 17° 54' and 19° 22' nortli latitude and Chapter 1. 
73° 2 )<' and i iV' 14' oast longitude, has an area of about 5250 square BescriptiOtt, 
miles, a [injiuliition according to the 1881 census of 900,621 or 
about 168 11) to the square mile, and a realizable laud revenue of 
about ,£116,650 (Us. 11,56,500). 

In tlio -vvc -fj, along the Sabyatb'ia, 1‘oona lias a breadth of seventy Boundariei, 
or eighty iiole.s. From this it stretches about 130 miles south-east, 

Bloping gi’iidually from about 2000 to 1000 feet above llie sea, and 
narrowing iu n.n irregular wedge-sluqio to about twenty miles in the 
oast. It is b(junded on the north by tho snb-divisious of Akola, 

Saugamner, and Ihlrner in Abmadnagar; on the oast Iiy IVirner, 

Shrigondii, a.nd Karjat also in Ahuiadi^agar, and Karmilla in 
Sholnpnr; ou tlio soutli by Malsiras iu Sholapnr, and Ubaltan, Wfii, 
and lilmr in Si'ifcara; and on the west by Ilulia in Kolaba, Illmr in 
SatAra, I\'n iu ICohlba, and Karjat and Mnrbad iu 'I'luina. Except 
two i.solat('d blocks of tho llhor state, a block in the west and a 
smaUer iu (lie] south, tho whole area within these limits belongs to 
Poomi,. 

Poi' adiiiiriistrativo purposes, exclusive of tho cif.y of Poona Suh-Divisious. 
which forms a •loparato snb-division, tho di.striot is distributed over 
eight suli-divisiona. Tlio.so, bogmning from tho north-west and 
working eiist., are, Jnuiiar, Khed including Amhogaou, Maval, Haveli 
iuclnding- Mulshi, Sirnr, Pnraudhar, Bhimthadi including BarAmati, 
and Imlilpm . Tlicso eight sub-divisions have on an average an area 
of about (376 square mile.s, 150 villages, and 112,600 people. 

A'OOV.I ui/JirLVWTKATIl'l! JjKTMhH, tSSt-.'lS!. 
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Chapter t. 
Description. 

Aspect. 


frciicw Belt. 


Central Belt, 


In the gradual change from the rough hilly west to tho hare open 
east, the IdO itnle.s of the Poona district form iu the wo.st two more 
or loss hilly holts ton to twenty miles hroad and seventy to eighty 
miles lung. Beyond the second belt, whoso eastern limit is roughly 
marked by a line passing tln-ongh Poona north to Pahal and south 
to 1‘uraTidhar, the plain uarrowH to lifty and then to about twenty 
niiles, and stretches east for about ninety miles. 

The Westorn Belt, stretching ten to twenty miles oast of the 
Sahyddris, is locally known as Maval or tho sunsot land. It is 
extremely rugged, a scries of .src)>pes or tablelands cut on every 
side by deep winding valley,s and divided and cros.sed by mountains 
and hills.' From the valleys of tho nmuerous streams whose waters 
feed tho Ghod the Bhima and the MuLa-Mutha, hills of various 
heights and forms rise terraeo above terrace, with steep sides often' 
strewn with black basalt biudders. During tho greater part of the 
year most of the deep ravines a.ud rugged mountain sides which 
have been strijiped bare for wood-ash rnntmi’O have no vegetation but 
stunted underwood and dried grass. Where the trees have Iioen 
spared they clothe the hill sides witli a dense growth seldom more 
than tweuty feet high, mixed with almost impassable brushwood, 
chieOy composed of tho rough rnssot-leavcd latrvi Strobilanthus 
grahamianus, the bright grinm harmtnd Carissa carandas, and the 
dark-lcavod a)i/(Y)iior iron-wood Memecylon odulo. Here and there, 
sometimes as at Louavali iu tho plain, but oftencr on bill-side ledges 
or in deep dells, are patches of ancient evergreen forest whose holiness 
or whoso remoteness has saved thorn from dosti'uction. During tho 
rainy months from June to October, the extreme west is very chill 
and damp. Tho people iu tho iiortliorn valleys are Kolis and in 
tho southern valleys Marathas. They have a strong strain of hill 
blood, ii.nd are <lark, wiry, and sallow. 'J’lioy live in slightly built 
houses roofed with thatch or tile, grouped in .small hamlets 
generally on some torraco or mound, and with the help of wood-ash 
manure grow rice in tho hollows, aud hill grains on torracoB, slopes, 
and plateaus. 

The Central Bolt stretches ton to twenty miles east of the 
wn^stoi'ii l)elt ucros,s a tra.ct whoso eastern boundary is roughly 
marked by a line drawm fi-uni Pabal, about twelve miles oast of 
Khed, soutli througb Poona to Pnraudbar. In tins central belt, 
as tho smaller ehaius of hills .sink into tho plain, the valleys become 
straiglitcr and wider .and the larger spurs spread into plateaus in 
places broader than tho valleys. With a moderate, certain, and 
seasonable r.'iinfall, a rich soil, and a fair .supply of water both from 
wells and from river-beds, tlie valleys yield hoxuriaut crops. Except 


^ TIk.'-sp valleys arc locally knowfi as and khor('-% ami are called either 

after tlie .stivaui or after sonic loading villap;e. In Jniinar all the valloya are ncr.'if 
!Miidh-ner, Ktikad-nei\ llhim-iier, and Miii-nei% called after the covintry-t(jwn of Madli 
and the Kukili, Hhiina, and Mina rivers, hi Klied there ia Bli^niner the valley of the 
llhilnia, The Mitval anli-diviRioii couaista of Andhar-mdval, Nstue-inAval, ami 
Paun-ni:ival, called after tlie river Andhra* the country-town of NAria, .and the liver 
Fauna. Furtiier south there is Faud-khore the valley of tlie ooimtry-town of Faud, 
and Miisil-khore the valley of the Mnan a tributary of the Mutha. 
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towardH the weisli where in places is an extensive anti valuable 
growth of fiiiiFoll teakj the plateaus and hill slopes are bare and 
treele.s,s. Hut tlie lowlands, studded with mango, banian, and 
tamarind groves, enriched with patches of garden tillage, and 
relieved by small pioturesque hills, make this central bolt one of 
the most pleasing’ parts of the Deccan. Near Poona the country 
has been enrieluMl by the Muthacanal, along which, the Mutha valley, 
from Khiidak\'iisala to about twenty miles east of Poona, is green 
with sugarcii.ne and other garden crops. 

East of PoonFi the district gradually narrows from about fifty to 
twenty rnif.-s and stretches nearly ninety miles oast, changing 
gradually frcun valleys and broken uplands to a bare open plain. 
During tlio^e ninety miles the land falls steadily about 800 feet. 
The bills sink slowly into the plain, the tablelands become lower 
and more broken often little more than rolling uplands, and the 
broader and moro level valleys are stripped of most of tbeir 
beauty by the dryness of the air. The bare soilless plateaus, 
yellow with stunted spoar-grass and black with boulders and 
sheets of basalt, except in the rainy months, have an .air of utter 
barronnesH. 'I'he lower lands, though somewhat less bleak, are also 
bare. Only in favoured spots are mango, tamarind, banian, and 
other shade tr(?es, and except on river banks the bdbhul is too 
stunted and scattered to rolievo the general dreariness. The 
garden area is small, and as little of tho water lasts throughout 
the year, dni’ing the hot months moat gardens are bare and dry. 
Though it. i;-. very gradual tho change from tho west to the oast is 
most coJiiplfto, Rugged woodod hills and deep valleys give place 
to a flat bai-ii plain; months of mist and rain to scanty uncertain 
showers ; rice and 7idgli to millet and pulse; aud thatched hamlets 
to walled llat-roofed villages. 

Tin- hills of tho district belong to two distinct systems. One 
running, on tbe whole, north and south, forms tho main range of 
the Saliyadi’is, about sevonty-tbreo milos in a straight lino and 
about uinoi.y following the coin-sc of the hills. The other system 
of hills incindos tho narrow brokon-crostod ridges and the bluff 
flat-top])ed musses that stretch eastwards and gradually sink into 
the plain. The crest of the Sahyadris falls in places to about 2000 
feet, tho !( vcl of the western limit of the Deccan plateau. In 
other plain'i- if. rises in rounded bluff's and clear-cut ridges 3000 or 
4000 feet high. The loading peaks aro : In the extreme north, 
Harishchniidtagad whose mighty scarps, nearly 4000 feet high, 
support a. pla.teau crowned by two low conical peaks. About ten 
mile.s to tlie south-west, at the bead of the Kukdi valley and 
commanding the Nana pass, the massive rock of Jivdhan, its 
fortifications surmounted by a rounded grass-covered top, rises 
about 1000 feet above the Deccan plateau. About throe miles south 
of Jivdhan, tJii! next very prominent hill is Dhiik. From the east 
Dhhk shf)\vs otdy as a square flat tableland, but from the west it is 
one of the higliest and strongest points among the battlements of 
tho Sahyi'uiris. Ten miles south-west of Dhak, where the direction 
of till) Sahyd'dris changes from about west to about south, is the 
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Chapter I. 
description. 

Hills. 

SahydilTU, 


Minor Sangea. 


outstanding bluff of Ahupe. This rises from the Deccan plateau 
in gentle slopes, but falls west into the Konkan, a sheer cliS 
between SOOO and 4000 feet high. Eight miles south of Ahnpe, 
and, like it, a gentle .slope to the oast and a precipice to the west, 
.stands Bhimashankar, the .saci-od source of the river Bhima. About 
fourtoou miles aonth coinos a second Dliak, high, massive, and with 
clear-cut picturosqiio outline. Though its base is in Thdna it forms 
a noticeable feature among the poak.s of the Poona Sahyddris. 
Five miles further aonth, at the end of an outlying plateau, almost 
cut off from the Deccan, rises the famous double-peaked fort of 
Rajin.-lchi. 'I’ou miles south, a steep slope ends westwards in a sheer 
elitf known to the poo])lc as the Cobra’s Hood or Ndrj-'phani, and 
to Europeans as the Duke’s Nose. About six; miles south of the 
Duke’s No.se and a mile itdaud from the li)io of the Sahyddris, rises 
the lofty pioturesfjuo range known as the Jambulni hills. Further 
south the isoLatcil rocks of Koiri and Mdjgaon command tho 
Ambauni and Ainholi passes. Bix mikis furtl'ujr is the prominent 
bluff of Sdltar, und twenty miles beyond i,s 'rdmhini, tho south-west 
corner of Poona. 

From tho main lino of the Sahyadris four bolts of hills run 
eastward.s. Of these, beginning from tho north, tho ilrst and 
third comsist of parallel ridges that fall eastwards till their line is 
marked only by isolated rocky hills. 'I'he second and fourtli belts 
are full of deep narrow raviniss and gorges cut through confused 
masses of hills with terraced sides and broad Hat tops. The north 
belt, which is about sixteen miles broad, corresponds closely with the 
Junnar snb-division. It lias three well-marked narrow ridges, tho 
crests occasiona.lly liroken into fantaatie peaks, and the sides sheer 
rock or sloop slopes, bare of trees, paif.ly under tillage and partly 
under gras.s. d’lio uortlmiost ridge strctelios from Harishchaudragad 
along tho Poona boundary and on to Ahmadiiagar, South of 
this ridge two short ranges of about twenty miles fall into tho 
plain near Junnar. The chief peaks in the nortliern spur are ; 
Hiitkcshvar, about live miles north of Junnar and more than 2000 
feet above tlie Junnar jdain, a lofty Hat-toppod bill which falls 
east in a series of jagged jiinnacle.s. It forms tho oastern end of the 
spur that divides the Madliiicr and Ivokaduer valleys. About half 
way between Ilatke.Hhvar and the Bahyadris, on a half-detached 
ridge at riglit angles to the main spur, is Hadsar, a groat fortified 
ma8.s, which with rounded top rises abont 1200 foot from tho plain, 
and ends westwards in a rocky fortified point out off by a chasm 
from the body of the hill. About four miles to tho south-west, 
guarding the right bank of the Kukdi, Ohilvand rises about 700 
feet from the plain. It is a stoop slope crested with a scarp sixty 
to a hundred feet high, whoso fortifications enclose a rounded grassy 
head. Fourteen miles further east, Shivner, part of the broken 
ridge which separates the Knkdi and the Mina, rises from a 
three-cornered base about 800 feet from the plain and commands 
the town of Junnar. Its long waving ridge is marked for miles 
round by a flying arch, which stands out against the sky between 
tho minarets of a mosque. Sixteen miles south-east, isolated, but 
like Chtivaud and Shivucr marking the lino of water-parting between 
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the K'u'kdi niul the Mina, is the ruined hill-fort of Narttyangad, 
It has a doublo-poaked outline, the western and higher 

peak being ( cownod by a shrine. South of those, a spur, thirty-fivo 
milos long, [orms the south wall of the Mina valley. South of the 
crest of tlii-i sjiur, for about fiftoeir Tnilo.s, tho second belt of eastern 
hills strotcln s a confused ma.ss of uplands separated by abrupt gorges, 
thoir steep slopes eovoi’ed in tho west with evergreen woods, and 
in tho east vvilli valuable teak coppice. Tho slopes are broken by 
terraee.s witli good soil which are cultivated in places, and their 
tops Ktroldi in broad tilled plateaus which often contain the lands 
oE ontii'o .1 lagos. In this bolt of hill-land tho highest poak rises 
into n coni' ii tna tho centre of a hirgo plateau, in the village of 
Niiyjiliad, aiionc, ten uiilos west of (lliode. At tho southern limit of 
this hill r< gioii, on the noi'th of the Jiharaa vidley, two conical hills. 
Shin,git. itini Khoiidoshvar, ri.so .about dOOO foot high. 

The thinl belt like tho lirst belt includes several spurs or ridges. 
Of tho.so 1 he (ite chief spurs are: the Tasobai ridge, between the 
Bhama aiuJ tho Andhra, passing oast to witliin a few miles of 
Talog'iion-Dabhade ; Sliridopailiar, two)ity miles long, dividing the 
valleys of the Andhra and the Kimdali; tho Vehergaon spur; the 
Sakliupiii hitr pbiteau, from which an offshoot with the four peaks 
of Tii'hgad, \ Lsapiir, Batrasi, and Kudva, separating the valleys 
of tho .Inili’iiyiuii and tho Pauna, stretches oast as far as the 
btjundiiry of (Ito Il'aveli sub-division; and further south, within 
Bliof liiivils ia tho J’anna valley, tho spur from which rise tho 
two poak.s ol 'I'nug and 'rikoiia. 'J'lio fourth bolt of east-stretching 
hills is fnriboi to tho South, in the Mulshi petty division, where 
tho Mala and ics sevcu tributaries cut the country into a mass of 
hills and gntgos. Thi.s ia almost a.s confused as tho second bolt of 
hills, but has Ibwcr trees and moi-e tillage, the hill-sides being less 
terraced and tho hill tops narrower. Soutli of Mulshi, a belt of 
tho Blior datc!, about twenty miles broad, cuts olf Poona from the 
main lino i h the Sahyadris. Though soparatod from tho main line of 
the iSabyaili'is tho sontli-west of tho district is not without hills. 
Stariiing 2000 feet from the plain in tho scarped flat-topped fort of 
Sinhgad, a range of hills strotchos oast for seven miles, and noar 
the K.iitfa| p iss, divide.s in two, one branch keeping east the other 
turniug snuth-oast. 'Iho eastm-n branch, with well-marked waving 
outline, aii'ciclies about fifteen milos to the fortified peak of 
Malhai'gad. h’rom Malhargad it passes nine miles to Dbavloshvar, 
and from Dliavleshvar about six miles to the famous templo of 
Bholeshvar. Beyond Bbolcsbvai', for about fifty miles to near 
ludapnr, ilie lino is still marked by low hills, rolling downs, and 
barren uplands. Tlie second branch, after leaving the main range 
close to tlu' IKiltraj pass, turns south-east for twelve miles, and with 
sevoi'al belli spur.s, centres in tho fortified mass of Purandhar. 
Out of the sfune mountain mass rises, from tho level of the lower 
Puriindhar &: I't, the fortified poak of Vajragad which commands tho 
lower and mala fort of Purandhar. Beyond Purandhar the range 
forms the \vater-parting between tho Karha and the Nira rivers, 
and, after noi'otohing ten milos further east, is prolonged in low bare 
hills and ntony ridges to near Baramati. About fourteen inilea 
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Chapter I. 
Description. 


Eivera. 


Bhima, 


east of Purandbar, above tbo village of Jejuri, at tbe end of tbe last 
ridge, of any noticeable beigbtj is tbe small plateau of Kbdrepatbar 
wbicb is occupied by an ancient much venerated temple of Kban- 
doba. 

Poona is crossed by many rivers and streams, wbicb take tbeir 
rise in and near tbe Sabyddris, and, bounded by tbe east-stretching 
spurs, flow east and south across the district. The chief rivor is 
the Bhiina, wbicb crosses part of tbe district and for more than a 
hundred miles forms its eastern boundary. The main tributaries 
of tbe Bhima are the Vol and tbe Gbod on the left, and the Bbama, 
tbe Indrayani, the Mula or Mula-Mutba, and tbe Nira on tbo right. 
Besides the Bhima and its feodors there are seven rivers, tbe Kukdi 
and the Mina tributaries of tbo Gbod, tbo Andhra a tributary of 
tbe Indrayani, and tbe Sbivganga and Karha tributaries of tbe 
Nira. Tbe Pushpavati with its feeder tbe Mdndvi is a minor 
stream wbicb flows into tbe Kukdi, and tbo Pauna is a feeder of 
tbo Mula. During the rainy season all of these rivers flow with a 
magnifleent volume of water and during the hot season shrink to a 
narrow thread in broad stretches of gravel. At intervals barriers 
of rock cross tbo bods damming the stream into long pools. 

Tbe famous temple of Bhimdsbaukar on tbe crest of tbe 
Sabyddris twenty-five miles north of tsbaudala, marks the source 
of the Bhima. Prom a height of about 3000 feet above the sea, 
tbe river falls over terraces of rock some 600 feet in the first five 
miles. Further east, with a general course to the south-east, it 
flows thirty-six miles through the very narrow and ruggod valley 
of Bhimnor. On its way it passes tbe largo villages of Yiida, Cbas, 
and Khed, and near the village of Pimpalgaon from tbe right 
receives tbo waters of tbo Bbdma, and at Tulapur tbe waters of the 
Indrayani. Prom Tuldpur it bends to tbo south, skirting the Haveli 
Bub-divisioUj and after receiving from tbo left tbe waters of the Vel 
about five miles belowTalegacm-Dbamdbero, it turns again north-east 
to Mahdlungi, a point sixteen miles east ofTuldpur. Then running 
south for about nine milo.s, at the village of Ranjangaon it is joined 
from tbo right by tbo Mula-Mutba. Thus point is 1591 feet above 
the sea level or 475 feet below tbe village of Vada. Prom 
Rdnjangaon tbe Bhima runs south-east with a winding course of 
about fourteen miles, till, on the ca.stern border of the district, it 
receives from tbe left tbo waters of the Gbod. After meeting tbe 
Gbod, tbe Bbima’s course is very winding, the stream at Diksdl 
flowing north-west for some miles. Finally at tbo extreme south¬ 
east corner of tbe district, after a deep southward bond round the 
east of Inddpur, it is joined from the right by tlie Nira. Tbo banks 
of the Bhima are generally low and after its meeting with tbo 
Indrdyani are entirely alluvial. Here and there, where the winding 
stream has cut deep into the soft mould, are steep banks of great 
height, but in such places tbo opposite bank is correspondingly low. 
In places whore a ridge of basalt throws a barrier across tbe stream, 
the banks are wild and rocky, and tbe water, dammed into a long 
deep pool, forces its way over the rocks in sounding rapids. Except 
in such places tbe bed of the Bhima is gravelly and in tbe fair 
seasop baa but a slender stream. Hero and there muddy doposita 
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yield crops ui wli.eat or vegetables and even the sand is planted 
■with luolons. 

Tlio Vin, ri'Kis at Dliakle in a spur of tbe Sabyadris near the 
centre of Klicd. It flows soutb-east nearly parallel witb tbe Bbimaj 
and, a])out fi\'o miles below Talogaon-Dbamdbere, falls into tbe 
Bbiina after a course of nearly forty miles. 

Tbo Gnoi) 1 ‘isos near Ahupe on tbe crest of tbe Sabyadris, nine 
miles riortli of the source of tbo Bhima, at a height of about 2700 
feet above the sea. A steep winding course, witb a fall of about 
800 feet, brings it sixteen miles east to Ambegaon. From Ambegaon 
it I'uns (iast-iiiiitb-eastj and passing tbe largo villages of Gboda and 
Vadgaou on (b.o north boi’dcr of Kbed, is joined from tbe left by 
tbo Mina. From bore for about twenty-fivo miles till it receives 
the Kukdi, !il)out six miles above tbo camp of Sirur, and for about 
twenty Tiiilos hirtber till it falls into the Bhima, tbe Gbod with a 
very winding eourso keeps, on the whole, south-east along the 
Poona-Abmadnagar bounclary. Near tbo SabyAdris the course of 
tbo Gliod is varied and picf.urc.sque, tbo stream dashing over rooky 
ledges or ly mg in long still pools botw’oen woody banks. At Pargaon 
where it is p lined by the Mina about forty-five miles from its source, 
tbe valley chaugos into the level plain of Kavtha, about ten miles 
wide, tbroimb wliicb the Gbod flows over a rocky bed between bare 
banks. The water of the Ghod is famed for its wbolosoineness, a 
character which analysis boars out. 

The Bu a.mv. ri.se.s in the Sabyadris about six miles south of 
Bliiini'ishaidjar. It winds between banks 150 feet high down the 
valley to wli.ch it gives tbe name of Bliamnor, .and after a soutb- 
castoi'ly course of about twenty-four miles, falls from tbe right 
into tbo Blimia near tbe village of Pimpalgaon. The Bbama valley 
from -its begilining about seven miles east of the Sabyddris, continues 
level, and ;.>• radii ally widens eastward for fourteen miles. Tbe stream 
flows 150 feet below tbo cultivated lands, which are on a higher 
terrace. 

The InucAv ani rises near Knrvando village at the bead of tbe 
Kurvando [lassou the crest of tho Sabyddris about three miles south¬ 
west of LmiiLvli, and flows on the whole east through tbe Nane-maval 
and past tlm village of NAna till after sixteen miles it is joined on tbe 
left by tb(i Audbra. It then enters tbe open country and passes 
twelve mill','' co.st to Dobn, a placo of pilgrimage sacred to tho Vani 
saint Tiikiiiiitii. From Debu it flows twelve miles south-east by the 
village of .Alandi, a place of pilgrimage sacred to DnyAnesbvar, and 
after kecjiiug south-east for about twenty miles, turns north and 
meets the Biiima near d’ulapur after a course of about sixty miles. 

T1 10 Mui.a or Mola-Mutha is formed of seven streams which rise 
at various points along tho crest of the Sabyadris between eight 
and twonly -two miles south of tbe Bor pass. Tbe united stream 
keeps nciii ly east to Lavla about five miles east of the village of Paud 
whicli givi 'i the valley tbo name of Paud-khore. From Lavla, witb 
many wiiKiings, it passes oast to Poona, receiving on the way tbe 
Fauna on tbo left, and at Poona the Mutha on tbe right, and then 
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undor the namo of Mula-Mutha winds oast till at Rjlnjangaon Sandas 
it roaches tho JIhinia aitor a total oourso of about seventy niilos. 

The Nika has its source in tho Bhor atato in the spur of the 
Sahyadris which is crowned by tho fort of Torna. It flows north-east 
till it roachos tlie southorn border of Poona where it is joined from 
tho north by tho Shivganga. From this it turns east and forms tho 
southern boundary of tho district, aoparating it from Sathra, the 
Plialtan state, and Sholapnr. It finally falls into the Ehima at tho 
south-east corner of the district near Narsingpur after a course of 
about a hundred miles. 

The Kukui risoa at Pur, two miles west of Chifvand noar the Nana 
pass in tho north-cast corner of the district, and runs south-east by 
the town and fort of Junnar twenty-four miles to Pirapalvandi. 
From Pimpalvandi it fiow.s south-east for thirty miles, passes into- 
the Parnor sub-division of Ahmaduagar, and falls into tho Ghod six 
miles north-west of tho vSirur camp on tho eastern border of tho Sirur 
sub-division. Tho valley of this river occupies greater part of 
Junnar. 

The Mina rises on the eastern slope of Dhak in tho west of Junnar 
and Hows oast through tho rich vale known as Min nor. In tho rainy 
season, during the first two miles of its course, the river overflows 
its banks and causes much damage. In tho lands of tho ICusur 
village, about fifteen miles from its source, tbe river is crossed by 
a dam known as the Tambmila dam from wbicb a canal formerly 
carried water to Vdglohoro where there is at present a grove of 
mango trees. From this the Mina flows to Narayangaon on tho 
Poona and Nasik road, ivhero there is another useful dam for irriga¬ 
tion. There is also a dam .at Vadiij two miles south-east of Kusur. 
Past Nilrfiyang.aoii, where it i.s crossed by a good modern briclgo, 
tho Mina joins tlio GIbod at Pargaon, leaving the fort of Narayaiigad 
to its loft. 

The Andhra rises in tho Sahyadris near the Savlo pass, about 
2250 feot above tbe sea. Its source is at tbo head of a broad valley 
which runs west to tbo crest of a scarp whoso base is in the 
Konkan. It flows south-east along a bed 100 to 150 feot below tho 
cultivated land, through ouo of tbo opeuest valleys in the district, for 
eighteen miles, aud joins tbo Indrayaiii on its north bank near the 
village of Bajpuri. 

Tho Mutha, which gives its name to glen Mutha or Mutha-khoro, 
rises in a mass of hills on the edge of tho Sahyadris nearly dOOO 
feet above the soa. From tbo bill-side it enters a gorge or valloy so 
narrow that the bases of tbo bills stretcli to within forty or fifty 
yards of the river-bank. During tbe first twenty miles of its course 
the Mutha Hows tbrougli tho territory of tho Pant Saohiv, Imme¬ 
diately after entering tbo Pootia district tbe current of the river 
is checked by tho great Kbadakvasla dam about tou miles further 
down. This dam has turnod tho viillcys of tho Mutha aud of its 
feeders the two Musils into a lake about fifteen miles long and 
half a mile to a mile aud a luilf broad. Below tbe dam the Mutha 
flow's north-east past Parvati hill by the north-west limit of the 
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city of Poona, till it joins the Mala at a point known as the meeting 
or sangam. 

The Karita i-ises a few miles east of Sinhgad and with a south¬ 
easterly course of less than sixty miles through the Purandhar and 
Bhimtliadi sub-divisions, falls into the Nira near Songaon in the 
south-eastern corner of the BiirAmati petty division of Bhimthadi. 

The SntvciVNctA rises on the south slopes of Sinhgad and flows 
east for about six miles to Shivdpur and then south for about ton 
miles to the Pant Sachiv’s village of Nasrdpur, where it is joined by 
the Khaniiid, From Nasrapur, under the name of Grunjavni, it 
passes south-east for about six miles and falls into the Nira near 
Kenjal in Purandhar. 

The PusHi'AvATi rises near the Mfilsoj pass at the north-west 
corner of the Junniir sub-division. It flows down Madhner by the 
villages of l.'iinpalgaon-joga and Udapur, nearly parallel to the 
Mina river, and joins the Kukdi at tho village of Yedgaon, about 
eight milqs ciist of Junnar. Near Udapur tho river is known by the 
name of Ad. 

Tho Pauna rises on tho crest of the Sahyndris south of the range 
of hills which forms tho southern border of the Indriiyani valley 
and includes the fortified sirmmits of Lohogad and VisApiir. It flows 
at first nearly east along the winding vale of Pauna or Pauud-mdval, 
till, leaving ttu) rugged westlands, it turns south-east, and, after a 
very winding course, joins the Mula from the north near Dapudi. 
At tho villiigti of Amhogaon, about six miles east of its source, the 
bed of the Ihuiua is about 1820 feet above tho sea. 

Tho district has no natural lakes, but six artificial lakes provide 
a considorabie supply of water. Of the six artificial lakes two are 
in Haveli, a t Khadakvdsla and Kdtraj; three are in Bhimthadi, at 
Kdsnrdi, Matoba, and Shirsuphal; and one is at Bhddalvddi in 
Indapur. Ootails of these lakes aro given in Chapter IV. under 
IrrignUou. 

Besides tht^so six main lakes there are considerable reservoirs at 
Baur, Kamhra,, Khandala, Karanjgaon, Kdrla, Muudharva, Talegaon- 
Ddbhade, Cksan, and Valvhan, in the Mtlval suh-division; at Jejnri 
in Purandhar ; at Pashdn in Haveli j at Pdtas in Bhimthadi ; and at 
Inddpur, 

Almost tho whole rock of Poona is stratified trap. Beds of basalt 
and aniygdfihpr l alternate, whose upper and lower planes are strik- 
ingly parallc'l. with each other, and, as far as the eye can judge, 
with the hai’izon. Barometrical moaBuroraenta and tho course of the 
rivers show a, fall in level to the east-south-east and south-east. 

Like tho lise from the Konkan tlie fall eastwards from the crest 
of the Sahyadiis is by strata or terraces. These terraces occur at 
much longer intervals towards tho east than towards the west, and 
are so much lower that, particularly in the oast, they escape the eye 
of the casual observer. In the neighbourhood of Matichar on the 
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Ghod river, about fifteen miles north of Khed, five terraces rise 
above each other from east to west so distinctly marked that the 
parallelism of their pianos to each other and to the horizon seems 
artificial. Many insulated tablelands have also an artificial character, 
looking like truncated cones when soon endways. Other insulated 
hills such as Tikona or the threo-cornered iu the Fauna valley, 
Shivner near Junnar, and Lohogad near Lonilvli are triangular in 
their superficial planes. 

Mighty scarps occasionally occur in the Sahyddris, the numerous 
strata instead of being arranged in steps forming an unbroken 
wall. At the Ahupe pass, at the source of the Ghod river, the wall 
or scarp is fully 1500 foot high. On the other hand, the strata or 
steps are sometimes worn into a sharp slope. This is duo to a 
succession of bods of soft amygdaloid without any intervening layers" 
of basalt whose edgo.s weather away and leave an unbroken slope. 
But as a rulo throo or four beds of the soft amygdaloid occur 
between two strata of compact basalt. The soft amygdaloid wears 
into a slope well suited for the growth of trees, while the hard black 
basalt, though its base may bo buried iu earth and stones from the 
amygdaloid above, rises from the wooded belt with majestic effect, 
its black front shining from the fringe of green. It is these girdles 
of smooth lofty basalt walls rising one wdthin the other that make 
so many of the Deccan hills natural forts of amazing strength. 

In the alternation of strata there is no uniformity, but as in 
sedimentary rocks the general level, thickness, and extent of a 
stratum are preserved on both sides of a valley. The basalt and 
hardest amygdaloids aro traceable for miles iu the parallel spurs or 
ranges, but the imbedded minerals and even the texture vary in 
very short distances. 

A great geological feature of the Doccan is its columnar basalts. 
The basalts and hardest amygdaloids run so much into each other 
that except the linos of horizontal stratification, the separation is 
not always distinct. Frisraatic disposition is more marked and per¬ 
fect in the basalts than in tlio amygdaloids, and the more or less 
perfect development of determinate forms depends on the compact¬ 
ness and constituents of the rock. Basalts and amj'-gdaloids, how¬ 
ever compact, rarely form columns if they have much imbedded 
matter. Ferfoct columns aro generally small, of four five or six 
sides, but prismatic structure sometimes shows itself in basaltic and 
amygdaloidal columns many feet in diameter. On tho low table¬ 
land of Kardo near Sirur, between sixty and seventy miles east of 
tho Sahyadris, columnar basalt occupies an area of many square 
miles. Small columns occur in most of tho slopes of the narrow 
winding valleys and on the flanks of the platforms. On many 
tablelands, tops or terminal planes of columns form a pavement. 
Tho perfect columns in tho flanks arc generally small with four five 
or six sides, resting on a layer of basalt or amygdaloid. In some 
spots the columns are separate, in others they are joined together. 
In a mass of columns in the face of the tableland towards 
Sirur the columns aro of different lengths, but spring from the same 
level. As the wash of monsoon toi’rents has swept away more 
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Bections or Mrtifiulations of the outer columns than of the inner 
columriSj their tops form a natural flight of steps. The columns of 
this tahlelami are for the most part uprightj but some of thorn stand 
at various anglos, usually at 4.5°. Near the village of Karde they lean 
from tlie east, and west towards a central upright mass. These are 
ahoutfourtoc 11 feet in length and are not jointed. Inamass of columns 
facing the west, two miles south of the cavalry linos at Sirur, some 
are bent ami not jointed. At Khadkdla, thirty miles north-west 
of Poona, belwotm Talegaon and Lohogad, a cutting for the Bor 
pass road shi^Avs a pile of numerous small horizontal columns. 
ImpGi'foct ( olmrins occur in the rocky banks of a stream two or three 
hundred yards west of the village of Yovat. On the right hank they 
are so marked and so strange that the people worship them and paint 
them with I'rd lead. Columns also occur in the watercourses near 
Kadus, about toil luilos west of Khed. The basalt is bluish grey and 
compact, viti ious in buo, and sharp iu fracture. The rocky banka 
of the Kiikiii at Jiimbut in Siriir about twcuty-six miles south-east 
of Juimar, show a strong tendency to form large columns. At the 
west end of iSiuhgad top, about 4000 foot above the sea, is a sheet 
of rock jmvixl with five-cornered slabs, no doubt the ends of basalt 
columns. A pavement of basalt columns occurs also in the hill-fort 
of Hari.s}ieh)i,rid?'agad about .seventy miles north of Sinhgad j in the 
bod of the Miila river at Go3-gaon; and in a scarp which runs into 
the Konkaii about three miles from the Nana pass. 

Another c luiractoristic feature of the Poona rocks is tho general 
diffusion of basidt balls, rounded or oval masses of compact basalt 
with coiicouf.t'io layers like tlio coats of an onion, Those concretions 
are usually ibuad at the base of hills, buried in tho rubbish of 
decomposing strata. But on tho hill behind tho rifle range at Poona 
they are scattered over a considerable area of tableland. They are 
abundant nhjug the edge of tho plateau iioar Pd.bal in the west of 
Sirur, and flue s]50ciracus occur near the village of Khadkfila, thirty 
miles north-i\ ost of Poona, along with the level basaltic columns 
whicli have Ipiion already noticed.^ 

Tho basaltic dikes of the district are all upright, and do not seem 
to have caused .any disturbance or dislocation in the strata of basalt 
and amygdaloid through which they have passed. Two dikes run 
obliquely iuu'OHB the Indrdyani valley, thirty-five miles north-west of 
Poona, and i Dtei'.soct each other. They are about foui' feet thick and 
cut through amygdaloidal sti'ata. A prismatic disposition is generally 
observables iu tlio fracture, and from ono of them was obtained a 
square prisrii which lay at right auglos to tho dike. The Bor pa.ss road, 
which runs through this valley to Panvol, is frequently crossed by 
ridges which are presumed to be the outcrops of dikes. A dike may bo 
seen from tlu) Poona cantonments on the southern slope of an insulated 
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hill near the villages of Bosri and Dighi, seven and a half miles 
north of Poona. It is about four feet thick, has a transverse prismatic 
fracture, is compact, and runs from the bottom to the top of the south 
face of the hill, but does not show on the north slope. A similar dike 
occurs in a hill at Miibro, twenty miles north-west of Poona. The 
finest specimen is the dike which runs vertically from east to west 
through the hill-fort of Harishchandragad. It is first seen about 
4000 feet below the crest of the scarp of six or seven feet thick on 
the way up the hill from Kii-ishvar on the south-east. It crosses 
the path and its prismatic fractures at right angles to its planes 
form a few natural steps. It can be traced for about 300 feet of 
perpendicular height. On the top of the hill, within the foi’t, 
about a mile to the westward, it appears at intervals cutting through 
basaltic and amygdaloidal sti-ata. It passes west, but whether it 
appears on the western scarp is not known. 

The next distinctive feature is the occurrence of layers of red 
iron-clay which underlie thick strata of basalt or amygdaloid. The 
rook makes a red streak on paper, and does not affect the needle. 
It is found crumbled to du.st near tho basaltic columns at Sirur. In 
the scarps of the hill-fort of Harishchandragad and in Shivnor near 
Junnar, famous for its rock-cut caves, red clay is found compact and 
homogeneous, and is, in fact, an earthy jasper. In these localities 
it lies under 300 to 600 feet of basalt. In Harishchandragad it is 
about three feet thick; in Shivner one foot. 

Singular heaps of rooks and stones, twenty to seventy feet in 
diameter and about the same in height, occur at Pdtas in Bhim- 
thadi. These are found only in the open Deccan, never in the western 
hilly tracts. Especially in the western hilly tracts large areas of bare 
sheet-rock occur. Perhaps the most remarkable examples are at 
Lilkangaon about twenty miles from Junnar, in tho Ghod valley, 
and in Harishchandragad. This sheet-rock abounds with narrow 
vertical veins of quartz and chalcedony. When of sufficient thick¬ 
ness, the vein splits in tho centre, parallel to the surface of its 
walls, the interior being drusy with (juartz crystals. The walls 
consist of layers of chalcedony, cachalong, hornstone, and semi-opal. 
These veins supply the majority of the siliceous minerals which are 
so abundantly strewed over the Deccan. 

The structure and mineral composition of the Poona trap vary 
exceedingly within short distances, even in the same stratum. Still 
the predominant character does not disappear, although the basalt 
in a continuous bed may pass from close-grained compact and almost 
black to gray amygdaloidal and externally decomposing. The same 
observation applies to the amygda.loids. A variety of compact basalt 
of an intense dark colour is susceptible of a brilliant polish. It is of 
great weight and remarkable hardness. The natives use it to work 
into idols, for pedestals to the wooden columns in their mansions, 
and for inscription slabs. The bulls of tho size of life, always 
placed before Shiv’s temples, are cut out of this variety at the 
renowned Bholeshvar. Some of the pedestals in the gateway of the 
Mdukesbvar palace at Tembhurni in the adjoining Karmdia sub* 
division of Sholffpur shine like mirrors. 
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In Hariti’hchandragad quarts’, amygdaloid prevails. A small 
cellular and pisiform variety is found in tlie cave temples of Kdrla, 
Junnar, ami the Nanaghdt, all of which are excavated in basaltic 
or amygdaliiidal strata, and some of the sculptured figures appear 
as if marked lij' small-pox. The stilbite or heulandite amygdaloid 
is of very common occurrence. The stone usually selected for 
building is oi: various shades of gray or bluish gray, as hornblende 
diasemin:itccl in very small crystals works much easier than some 
of the coiiipaoter basalts and takes a good polish. The temple of 
Bhohishvac ivith its innumerable figures and laboured ornaments 
in deep relief, is built of this variety of trap, which is, in fact, 
a green-stone although loss crystalline than the European green¬ 
stone. Olio variety which is sometimes carelessly used for building 
has the structure and much of the external character of the last, 
but in weatliiCring peels off and the buildings fall to ruin. Such is 
the case wil li the great temple in llarishchandragad. 

Two other remarkable rocks have not been noticed by authors on 
European geology. The fii’st is an amygdaloid in which compact 
stilbile is imbedded in a vermicular form. One of its localities is 
the insulated hill on which stands the temple of Parvati about a mile 
to the sout li of the city of Poona. The other rock occurs as a thick 
stratum of u niygdaloid at the height of 4000 feet in the hill-forts of 
Harishchanilnigad and Purandhar, and at the height of 1800 feet 
in the bod of t he Ghod river near Sirur. The matrix resembles that 
of other auiygdaloidsj but tbe mineral imbedded is a glassy felspar 
in tables resuinbling cleavclandite cro.ssing each other at various 
angles .and so abundant as to form one-half of the mass. 

In diggipg wells in the Poona cantonment, splendid specimens of 
iohthyoplilbulndto have been found and in and near the Mula-Mutha 
fine spocitncDB of heliotrope and coloured (quartz occur. Common 
salt and cii rbonate of soda are also recorded from several parts of the 
district. Scuie account of tho deposits is given under minerals in 
the Product ion Chapter. 

Its height above the sea, its freedom from alluvial deposits, and the 
provalouce uf westerly breezes, make tbe climate of Poona dry and 
invigorating and bettor suited to European constitutions than most 
Indian cUniiitios. The air is lighter, the cold more bracing, and the 
boat loss oppressive than in most parts of Western or Southern India. 

The Poona year may be divided into three seasons: tbe cold 
season from ^Kovember to February, tbe hot season from March to 
June, and the wet season from June to October. The cold season 
begins in ^November and ends in February. Tho coldest month is 
January whicih iu 1872 showed a mean temperature of 70 . Cold 
land winds prevail with sea breezes mostly after snn-down. 

The hot, season may be said to begin in the middle of March and 
end in Jtrnt', though the hot winds and the chief characteristics^ of 
the hot weather are over by tbe middle of May. At the beginning 
of the hot weather the wind blows from the east in the morning 
and from the west in the afternoon. In the latter part of the hot 
weather, except during thunderstorms, there is no easterly or land 
wind. The sea breeze sets in about three in the afternoon and 
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somewhat earlier in the extreme west. At the beginning of the hot 
weather tho temperature rises suddenly with scorching variable 
winds from the north-west and west in the centre of the district, 
and from tho east in the cast of tho district. Towards tho end of 
April the temperature at Poona sometimes rises over 100°, the 
sun’s rays being then nearly vertical for weeks, Thunderstorms 
occasionally break the heat but they are generally accompanied 
by cloudy and sultry weather.* Daring the hot season tho air is 
darkened by a dry haze. April and May, though the hottest, are 
not the dryest months. The sun beating on tho ocean in the 
middle of March raises large masses of vapour which continue to 
increase as the sun passes north. The westerly winds carry this 
vapour across the Konkau and over tho west Deccan. In the 
western hills, from about the tenth of May, the vapour begins 
to condense in the cool of the evening in heavy dews and 
refreshing mists, and over the centre and oast it gathers in great 
thunderclouds. In tho east and centre of the district, sometimes 
early in May, but as a rule not till towards the close of the month, 
after three or four oppressive days, in the afternoon clouds gather 
in the east in groat masses, and with a strong blast from the north¬ 
east drive west with thunder and heavy rain. 

Over the whole district the chief .supply of rain is from the south¬ 
west monsoon which begins about tho middle of June and lasts till 
the end of September. The returns show such marked variations 
from year to year at tho ditlorout rain stations and such great 
differences in the average fall at stations at no great distance apart, 
that it is difficult to divide tho district according to its rainfall.® 


* Tho following account of a storm whioh broke over Poona on the 22n(l of May 
1847 ia taken from the Transactions of tho liombay Ocographical Society, IX. 191, 
192 ! There had been a thunderstorm the evening before, but on the 22nd tho sky 
was clear thougli the air was hot and he.avy. At throe in the afternoon a dense 
mass of clouds rose in the south-east and passed to the north-west bearing about 
north-east from the cantonment. At half-past four the sky was still clear in tho 
west, but ill the east an arch of cninulus clouds had gathered, and, though the air was 
deadly still, the clouds moved rapidly west shrouding the country in gloom with 
unceasing lightning ami tliunder. Suddenly the stillness of the air was broken by a 
violent gust from the south-west as it the air was sucked in liy the coming tempest 
whose front Was now high overhead liurryiag in a rapid scud to tho west. With tho 
first movement of the air came a heavy fall of rain and liailstones. This lasted for ten 
minutes. Then followed a short calm during which heavy masses of wild and broken 
clouds kept rolling from the north-east and drifting westward overhead. Ten or twelve 
minutes after tho gust from the south-west had passed, tho wind began anew with great 
force veering from the north to the north-east, then to tho south-east, and finally in 
about twenty minutes turning back to the south-west. During those changes of wind 
the rain fell in torrents with very large hailstones so close that six or eight could he 
counted on a square foot. By a quarter to six the storm seemed nearly spent, and the 
sky to tho east was clearing. In one liour an inch and a halt of rain had fallen. Many 
of the hailstones wore of the size of a mnsket-hall or n pigeon’s egg, the largest falling 
about tho middle of the storm when the wind was blowing from the north and north¬ 
east, The shape of almost all was oblong and their structure concentric layers of frozer 
water. One was found an inch in diameter, and it must have lost some buIk in 
passing through tlie hot air near tho surface of the earth. At the beginning of the 
storm the thermometer was at 90" in tho house, in half an hour it went down to 78“, 
and when the storm was over it stood at 72°. The dew point had been 74° in tho 
morning, it rose to 78° by four, and again fell to 68". By six the tempestuous clouds 
had passed, but still hung across tlie western half of the heavens with unceasing 
lightning and thunder. 

’ Tho rain returns must be received with caution. In some stations little more than 
a beginning of accurate registration has been made. 
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During tliii Ato years ending 1881 the average rainfall at Bdrdmati 
and at Iinlilpur in the oxtremo east has been as high as the fall in 
most parts ot the district except close to the Sahyadria, But the 
returns for a long series of years show that, though in some seasons 
it is aufficiniit and occasionally abundant, the fall in the east of the 
district is uncertain. This supports the usual local division of the 
distri(;t into three belts, a western belt varying from about twelve 
miles in Inxsurltli in the north to about twenty-four in the south, 
whose oa.st.ern limit passes through Junnar, Ohode, Klied, Talegaon- 
Dilbhildo, iintl Singhad, with a heavy and certain rainfall; a central 
belt, with an average breadth of about twenty miles, the eastern 
limit passinj^ through Ana, Bela, Pdhal, Loni, Hdsvad, Jejnri, and 
Valhij witli a irioderato but regular rainfall; and the long tongue of 
laud that .strotcdie.s oast from this lino to Indilpur with an uncertain 
and irregular rainfall. 

For the twenty-one yea,rs ending 1881 returns are available for 
Khadkala mid Baud in the western belt; for Junnar, Ghoda, Khed, 
Poona, ami Sasvad in the central belt; and for Sirur, Supa, 
Baramati, iind Inddpur in the eastern bolt. In the western belt, at 
Kbadkiila, wliidi is about eleven miles oast of the Sahy.ldris and 
twenty-five miles north-wostof Poona, during the ton years ending 
1870 file fiill varied from 95 inches in 1863 to 12 inches in 1861 
and averaged about 00 indies, aud during the eleven years ending 
1881 it: viiri(-d from 116 inches in 1875 to 30 inches in 1880 and 
avoi'aged (lo inches; and I’aud, which is about fifteen miles oast 
of the Saliyadi'is aud fifteen miles west of Poona, during the 
ten years ending 1870 varied from 77 inches in 1861 to 36 
inches in ISt? and averaged 52 inches, and duiung the eleven 
years eudiiig 1881 varied from 88 inches in 1875 to 37 in 1877 
aud averaged O t inches. In the central belt, Junnar, which is 
about l.welvo miles east of the Sahyadris aud forty-five north of 
Poona, during tho ton years ending 1870 varied from 10 inches 
in 1802 to inches in 1861 aud averaged 22 inches, and during 
the eleven years ending 1881 varied from 13 inches in 1873 to 39 
in 1878 aud averaged 22 inches; Ghoda, which is eighteen miles 
from tho Saily.idris and thirty-6vo north of Poona, during the ten 
years ending 1870 varied from 13 inches in 1862 to 39 in 1861 and 
averaged 23 nu Jios, and during tho cloven years ending 1881 varied 
from 12 inches in 1872 to 36 iu 1878 and averaged 23 inches; Khod, 
which is aboiii twenty-fivo miles east of tho Sahyadria and twenty- 
five north of Poona, during the ten years ending 1870 varied from 
13 inches in 186 1 to 33 in 1870 and averaged 22 inches, aud during 
the eleven years ending 1881 varied from 15 inches in 1872 to 32 
iu 1878 and aroragod 23 inches ; Poona, which is about thirty-two 
miles oast of ilio Sahyadris, during tho ten yearsending 1870 varied 
from 17 inclk s in 1864 to 47 in 1861 and averaged 29 inches, and 
during tho eleven years ending 1881 varied from 15 inches in 1876 
to 38 in 1875 and averaged 27 inches; and Sasvad, which is about 
thirty miles ea-;t of tho Sahyfidris and fifteen south-east of Poona, 
during tho ton years ending 1870 varied from 2 inches in 1863 to 
34 in 1869 ami ayoraged 14 inches, and during tho eleven years 
ending 1881 varied from 15 inches in 1880 to 38 in 1878 and 
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averaged 21 inclioa. In the eastern belt, Sirur, which is about 
sixty-two miles east of the Sahyddris and thirty-six miles north¬ 
east of Poona, during the ten years ending 1870 varied from 10 
inches in 1862 to 31 in 1861 and averaged 19 inches, and during 
the eleven years ending 1881 varied from 11 inches in 1876 to 24 
in 1878 and averaged 17 inches; Supa, which is about tifty-five 
miles east of the Sahyadris and about thirty-five miles south-east of 
Poona, during the ten years ending 1870 varied from 5 inches in 
1863 and 1863 to 30 in 1861 and averaged 10 inches, andjduring 
the eleven years ending 1881 varied from 6 inches in 1876 to 26 in 
1878 and averaged 17 inches; Baramati, which is about sixty 
miles east of the Sahyadris and fifty south-east of Poona, during 
the ten years ending 1870 varied from 2 inches in 1861 to 27 in 
1869 and averaged 16 inches, and in the eleven years ending 1881 
varied from 8 inches in 1876 to 29 in 1878 and averaged 19 inches; 
and Indapur, which is about ninety miles oast of the Sahyfidris and 
twenty-five south-east of Poona, during the ten years ending 1870 
varied from 3 inches in 1863 to 26 inches in 1869 and averaged 13 
inches, and in the eleven years ending 1881 varied from 5 inches in 
1876 to 29 inches in 1878 and averaged 21 inches. 

The following are the details : 


Poona Rain Returns, 1S61 - 1881. 


Station. 

From 

TUB , 

Sauya 

DUIG. 

1801. 

1802. 

1803. 

1864. 

1866. 

1866. 

1887. 

1863. 

1869. 

1870. 

Tbn 

YBAR8. 


Miles. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In, 

In 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In, 

In. 

Khadk&la 

11 

12 

m 

95 

50 

cr. 

(iO 

60 

77 

67 

60 

60 

Junnar . 

VI 

35 

10 

17 

15 

•20 

24 

26 

25 

26 

80 

22 

Paud 

lo 

77 

53 

50 

44 

40 

50 

36 

61 

39 

G1 

_52 

Khud ... 

24 


21 

15 

13 

17 

20 

21 

20 

29 

83 

22 

Sdeivad . 

30 

4 

S 

2 

2 

4 

26 

21 

17 

34 

30 

H 

Poona 

32 

47 

27 

23 

17 

31 

19 

27 

31 

29 

41 

29 

Supa . 

52 

30 

14 

6 

3 

5 

6 

21 

10 

23 

26 

10 

BfiriLmatl. 

C2 

2 






21 

14 

27 

2i 

16 

Sirur 

m 

31 

10 

17 

15 

21 

18 

20 

14 

18 

26 

10 

Indftpur. 

60 

23 

12 

3 

10 

6 

5 

20 

8 

26 

24 

13 


Station. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1876. 

1876. 

1K77. 

1378. 

187b. 

1880. 

1881. 

Edbvin 

YBARB. 


lu. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In- 

In. 

In, 

In. 

In 

In. 

((hadk&la 

66 

79 

68 

02 

110 

77 

51 

73 

67 

36 

58 

60 

Junnar . 

27 

15 

13 

25 

34 

17 

17 

30 

36 

18 

22 

23 

Paud 

46 

51 

60 

57 

88 

51 

37 

60 

6fi 

46 

47 

54 

Ohoda . 

22 

12 

13 

28 

36 

17 

21 

36 

3.5 

16 

24 

23 

Khed . 

24 

16 

22 

20 

31 

18 

17 

32 

39 

23 

23 

23 

Sasvad ... 

21 

16 

18 

31 

22 

18 

19 

38 

24 

15 

10 

21 

Ponna . 

27 

22 

32 

38 

38 

15 

20 

33 

81 

21) 

25 

27 

Supa . 

22 

19 

14 

26 

16 

6 

15 

26 

20 

16 

12 

17 

BAr.lmati.. 

17 

31 

10 

26 

10 

8 

27 

29 

26 

19 

19 

19 

Simr . 

17 

‘ii 

18 

15 

HI 

11 

15 

24 

17 

19 

19 

17 

liidflpur. 

IS 

26 

14 

27 

21 

_u 

28 

20 

21 

18 

25 

31 


Special returns compiled by Mr. Moore, the Collector of Poona, for 
the five years ending 1882, separate the three sources of rain supply, 
the easterly thunderstorms in May, the south-west rain between 
June and the end of September, and rain from the north-east in 
October at the beginning of the north-east monsoon. The average 
supply from the easterly thunderstorms in May varied from 2'79 
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in Pociiin t( • l'()6 at Khadkala and to 0'50 at Londvla on the crest of 
the Sfth^ adi'i.s ; (ho south-wost supply varied from 138’80 at Lonavla 
and a I Klmdkala to 9'8d at K.edgaon about thirty miles east 

of I’oona; and (ho October north-east supply varied from 5’9G inches 
at Baraiiiat i ubmit fifty miles south-east of PoonUj to 2'82 inches at 
Kasurdi aheut;. twenty-four miles ea,st of Poona. These’ returns, 
which are fixun twenty stations, seem to show that local causes, 
probalily (lie neighbourhood of hills and river.s, greatly modify the 
general inl!u(.:!i(:e,s which woidd make the supply of south-west rain 
declimi witli tlu! iucreasing distance from the western limit of the 
district and svould make the east and north-east supplies decline with 
increasiug dislanoe fi-om the east of the district. As regards the 
early or ea:-U':'ii rainfall in May, of the western stations TjoniLvla is 20 
or Iasi, in ilu list, Khadkala is 11), and Paiid 10; of the central 
stations Jtii!im,r is 14, Khadakvasla 12, Khod 10, Jejuri 9, Shsvad 4, 
Talegtion-1 );ililcble 2, aud Poona 1; ami of the casteim stations 
Kasurdi is 18, Talegaoii-DhaMulhere 17, Sirur 15, ludapiir 18, 
Supa 11, Pnt.is 8, Kcdgaou 7, ilaramai.i 6, Sir.supliiil 5, and Urnli 8. 
As roga.rds t Uo south-west rainfall, of tho western stations, Lomlvlais 
1, Khadkala 2, and Pand 3; of tho central stations, Talegaon-Ddbhiido 
is 4, KhadakviiHla 5, Junnar (>, Poona 7, Khod 8, Jcjuri 10, and 
Sasvad 12 ; ami of the eastern stations, Indapur is 9, Jldrarnati 11, 
Patas 13, Hirin' 14, Sirauphal 15, Talegaon-Dhamdhcro IG, Supal?, 
Uruli 18, Kasurdi 19; and Kedgaon 20, As regards tho north¬ 
east Octolii'r rain, of the western stations, Lonavla is 3, Khadkala 7, 
and Pand 17 ; of tlio central stations, Poona is 5, Khadakvasla G, 
Jejuri ilO, K iird 12, Sasvad 13, Talogaon-Dabhade 1(1, and Junnar 19 ; 
and of the ca-Htorn stations, Eariirnati is 1, Indapur 2, Siriir 4, 
Kedgaon S, Siipa 9, Patas 11, Sirsuphal 14, Talegaou-Dhamdhero 
15, Uruli 'bs, and Kasurdi 20. The details are: 


.PoOiV.i liMN If Krtinys. 


S i n riON, 

Eakt Rain. 

Way. 

South-West 

ItA 1N. 

.Ihnk to 
Skptkmkur. 

NHK.TU-K.VfiT 

Haim. 

OCTOltlCR TO 
NoVI-iMKMK. 

TOTATi. 




In. 

ct. 

In. 

Ct, 

In. 

Ct. 

In. 

Ct. 

Uon.'iihi 



() 

OO 

138 

80 

5 

(i4 

144 

04 

KliiulK.Vit 



1 

(1 

49 

91 

4 

20 

55 

17 

t’luul 



1 

2f> 

48 

2 

3 

0 

52 

30 

Tilley I'liiDillilindo 



2 

W> 

:n 

25 

3 

27 

37 

18 

Khad.iKv.i'ilii,... 



1 

fA 

22 

87 

4 

23 

28 

04 

I’OOIM. ... 



2 


]1) 

20 

■1 

20 

2fJ 

28 

.JiiilMii; 



1 

35 

21 

00 

2 

07 

25 

1)2 

HiiMiu.m 



2 

15 

1« 

U4 

5 

im 

24 

75 

IlKlflpill 



1 

DO 

17 

21 

D 

77 

24 

48 

Klujil 



1 

50 

18 

81 

3 

i)(i 

24 

80 

Jijiiri 



2 

fi 

17 

20 

i 

1 

24 

20 

iClflMVlOl 



2 

U 

l« 

11 

H 

87 

22 

02 




2 

a 

18 

1 

3 

07 

22 

4 

Sirur 



1 

20 

14 

24 

1 

47 

19 

07 

Sirsut'lidl 



2 


13 

70 

3 

01 

19 

04 

Su))(i 

Uruli 



1 

58 

12 

40 

4 

0 

28 

10 



2 

47 

11 

58 

3 

3 

17 

B 

Till (' . 0 f 11 • l> [i.i tiitihorc 


1 

10 

13 

SO 

3 

28 

17 

68 




o 

11 

0 

8U 

4 

10 

10 

13 

Kawiii'di 



1 

0 

11 

20 


82 

15 

11 


In the city of Poona during the twonty-six years ending 1881 tho 
yearly l.■aiuiil.ll has varied from 20 to 57 and averaged 29 inches. Tho 
details are: 
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Poona City Yearly Rainfall, lSfi6-tSSl. 


Yrar. 

Inclids. 

Ykar. 

Inches. 

Y^ KAll. 

lllChtiB, 

Ykar. 

luchos. 

i 8 r>o 

21 

1803 

20 

1870 

37 

1877 

20 

38 r )7 

28 

1 H 04 

•22 

1871 

28 

187 S 

38 

18&8 


1805 

34 

1872 

22 

1870 

34 

ISfiO 

41 

1860 

23 

1873 

26 

IKMO 

20 

1 H 60 

30 

JK 07 

30 

1«74 

SO 

1881 

25 


f )7 

1803 

3 H 

1 H 7.5 




1802 


l 86 tt 

27 

1876 





Iiifonnatioui compiled by Mr. Cluiiribers shows that in Poona city, 
during tho seventeen years ending 1872, the average monthly fall of 
rain varied from 0'29 in Decendicr to (i'80 in J uly. d'he details arc : 


Poona City Monthly Rainfall, iSBU-lSlB. 


Month. 

Tuolius. 

Month. 

TiicIioh. 

Mo.ntu. 

lilt’lutS. 

Moktii. 

Inches. 

January ... 


April 

•5i; 

•luly 

6-SO 

October ... 

6-H 

Fclii’iuu'y... 

•06 

May 

1-56 

Aiignet ... 

5'(i5) 

Novonil'cr., 


Mavcli 

•31 

ihine 

i 

010 

Sciili'iiilicr. 

4’Oft 

Iiceuinbcr.. 

•21) 


During tho same period tho avm'ugo numher of rain days varied 
from 0'2 in Pebrmiry to 2()'l in duly. 'I'lie details are : 

Poo.vA City Rain Days, ISCiC-lST.l. 


Mo.-crii. 

Days. 

MvINTIJ. 

DayH 

■1 

Month. 

Ouy». 

Month. 

Diiy». 

January ... 

O'ft 

AlM’il 

i-ii 


.inir ... 

20-1 

October 

7-1 

February,., 

0-2 

May 

■JT 


Axjgiist ... 

19*8 

Novemboi'.. 

1'7 

March 

I’O 

Juno 

U‘2 

SttjiUTiiber, 

- 

10-4 

December.., 

0-0 


The greatest fall recorded in any one day in each month varied 
from 7'90 inches in October to 0‘GG i]iclio.s in February, Tho 
details arc : 

Poona City Greatust Rajn Da ye, RtS0-lS7S. 


Month. 

Inches. 

Month. 

Iiicbos. 

AIontii. 

1 Hchoa, 

Month. 

inches 

.Famiary ... 

4-08 

April 

2-10 

' 

•foly 

3-56 

October ... 

7’90 

February... 

■66 

May 

3-15 

Aiiyuat ... 

2’80 

November. 

l-(i0 

Miirch 

•‘JO 

Jimo 

5*00 

Sci>teiiiber. 

3-32 

December.. 

r08 


Tho two daily observations taken at the Poona observatory at 

9-30 A.M. and ;i-30 p.M. show for tho nineteen years ending 1874 a 
mean temperature of 79-5°. Tho greatest excess of tompei'aturo was 
P()° in 18G9 and tho greatest docrcaso was DO” in 1801. The details 
are: 


■These details of rainfall .and temperaiuro (18-28) are taken from Chambers 
Meteorology ot tho Lonihity 1 losidoucy, 1J1-J(;7, 
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Fo/jnA. City Mean Tumpbratv&s, 1S5S-1S74- 


Ykar. 

MtrfUl, 

Above 

Mean. 

Ybaii. 

Mean, 

Abovo 

Ooneral 

Mean. 

Ykaii. 

Mean. 

Above 

General 

Mean. 

ISf.O ... 

H»'l 

+ 0*0 

]8fi3 ... 

78-7 

-0-8 

1H70 ... 

79'2 

-0*8 

1«;.7 ... 

V'd't 

-0-4 

... 

7s-7 

-O'S 

1871. ... 

79-0 

+ 0-4 

l«;iH ... 



1805 ... 

70-8 

+0-3 

m2 ... 

80-2 

+0-7 

]Sn<) , . 

HO 4 

+ 0*8 

... 

SO'O 

-fO'5 

1S73 ... 

7()’7 

+ 0-2 

I8(i0 

7'.‘ 

-f 0-1 

J8C7 ... 

7i)u 

+01 

1874 ... 

78-8 

-0-7 

i8»n ... 

7N-:. 

~i-o 

1808 ... 

Hir3 

+0-8 




l«0-d , . 

V'.i-u 

-0-,. 

1809 ... 

80* B 

+ 1-0 





At tlio P(j(itiii i)l)fiOrvfitoryj wliicli is in tlio ho.spital building to tlio 
south C'l' till Viinavdi barracks, besides rainfall, thermometer and 
baroinoier leadings have been recorded since 1851. The observa' 
tions are under tho chai’go of ilie .senior medical officer. The 
record eoiu].rises two sets of observations made every day at 
9-30 A.M. and at 3-30 and a eoniplete set of twenty-four hourly 
observations tor one day in every mouth. The instruments and 
phenomena no ced at each observation includo the baronietor, dry and 
wet bul b thiM'i 'll 'motors, the direction of the wind, tho cloudiness, and 
the rainfall. (,)iico a day t'ho maximum and minimum thovmomotor 
readings in till' shade, the maximum ili or mom oter readings exposed to 
the sun'sra}m day time,and tiio minimum t hermometer readings laid 
upon grass ('.Nfiosod to tho sky at night arc I’ocorded. Tlio observa¬ 
tions are regiscerod on printed forin.s wliicb when filled are forward¬ 
ed hy v.he head of the medical dopartnicnt to tho iSnperintondent of 
tho Golaliat >li-;orvatory in Bombay whero tho ealeulationsaro chocked 
and tho rosnli s e-.nnpilod. Once a year tho r(‘gist,crs and compilation 
are sent by i lio Siipcriiitondcul to Government to bo forwarded to 11 or 
Majostyks Hreriit.ary of Htato for India. 'I’lio I'oona observatory has 
latticed doers at the north and south ends to admit tho air. Tho 
thorinometi I ;i are fi.xed on horizontal blocks of wood projecting 
from tlio Will I Wi th their bulbs about T| inches off tho wall and 
about five feet, from tho ground. 

Tlio adopto'l inontlily and animal moan temporatures of tho throe 
stations of I 'ooDa, Kirkce, and Piirandhar, and the rangos between 
the gre!.itosi; aii'd toast monthly moans, are shown in tho fallowing 
table; 

Poona TsMi'iutAruuK. 


Station. 

5 

,1 

a 

Im 

March, j 

April- 

S' 

June. 

3 

► 7 } 

August. i 

September. \ 

October, j 

i 

o 

December. 

is 

Q S 

Kaiige. 

Poona 

71 1 

J 5-0 

80-5 

84-0 

83-7 

78-i) 

7B-5 

74-4 

750 

7(»-0 

7-1 ■(! 

71-7 

70*8 

l.’l *2 

Kirkce 

71 11 

7 B '0 

Hl-0 

SI-5 

,S 2-5 

78-B 

77-0 

75*0 

75*0 

80*0 

77-0 

71*0 

77‘0 

11*5 

Piirainllitir,. 

1.7 ) 

71-7 

75'1 

77’0 

72‘8 

70-3 

07-3 

05-9 

07-2 

OQ'i; 

C7-7 

04-2 

Go-r 

12*6 


An exaiiii nation of the temporaturo returns in tho city of Poona 
for ttie nineteen years ending’ 1874 shows that iluring four months 
in the yo;ii , March April May and June, tho temperature was above, 
anel that during tho eight rainy months thy temperature wa,s below 
tlio mean. 
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Adopting the rotnrn corrected for the daily inequality, January 
was the coldest month with an average of 5'4° below the moan, 
December came next with r)‘0“, August third with 2'4°, November 
fourth with 2-2° September and ]<’ebruary fifth and sixth with 
I'S” each, July seventh with 1*3°, and October eighth with 0'2°. Of 
the four hot months Juno is the coolest ■with 2‘i° in excess of the 
mean; Marcli comes next with 3-7“, May next with 6'9°, and April is 
the hottest, being 7‘H” above the )nean. The details are ; 

Poona City Moxtuly Tkiitjuiaturw, isbC-]S74. 


Month. 

1‘>'30 A.M. 

uad;i-3n i*.M. 

Correett'd. 

WONTtl. 

O-nOA.M. 
and 3-301'.M, 

Corrected. 

Jaimary 

-50 

-5-1, 

July . 

~2'r> 

-1-3 

FubiTuij'y 

-1*3 


AUjrUSt. 

-■i-i 

-3'4, 

. 

+ t I 

+ ;!-4 

Sitptemhor 

-3’0 

-1'8 

April . 

+yi 

+7’8 


-0-3 

-0-a 

May . 

+h-i 

+G-D 

Novomher 

-2-4 

-2*2 

Juno . 

+1(1 

+ 31 

lloijcmbcr 

-5'1 

-5-1 


The corrcKitions ai’(^ foiiiifl from tlio tliiily ivt t1u» Kcvural Jjonra in oacb niorjfh. They are 

tlic moans of theso jnoqualitioji for the hours U A,M. luul 10 a.m. una 3 r,M. and 4 I’.M. and arc applied 
Bubtractlvcly. 

The following table sliows for tho city of Poona, for each month, 
for tho luonsoou quarter Juno to August, and for the whole year, 
the excesses of the mean teniporaturo at the several hours of tho 
day above the mciiu temptu'afiui'o of tho twenty-four hours; also tho 
number ot'complcto days’ observations which are generally not more 
than one in each mouth of the year from which tho moans are 
derived ; 


Poona TEurKUAriRK, ix Local Civil Ifovits, lS.'iG-lS 74 . 


Month. 

0 

7 

— 

ti 

y 

10 


12 

13 

14 

15 

U1 

17- 

Jill 111 ary . 

-7'd 

-7*1 

-dl 

-3P 

-l-O 

+ 2 1 

+ 47 

+(fft 

+«•! 

+ 8'7 

+ 8-3 

+ 7‘0 

I’chruavy 

—S-7 

-s-a 

—7-3 

-41 

-l>-7 

+ 3T» 

+ l‘d 

+0-5 

+ 8-2 

+ 8-d 

+ 8 •() 


March . 

-H'2 

-7’7 

—I.':! 

—3v 

-0-2 

+ 2'S 

+6-1 

+7 3 

+ HT) 

+ «•« 

+8‘5 

+ 7'5 

Arnl . 

-7'7 


-4-3 

— l-d 

+ 11 

+ 3-8 

+ 0*2 

+ 7-9 

+ B-7 

+ S*0 

+ 8-0 

+0‘5 

IMiiy . 

-O-d 

-f>-U 


-I'd 

+ 1-7 

+3'7 

+r.-7 

+ 7-3 

+7-8 

+ 7-U 

+ 7-3 

+ii-i 

June . 

-2-:t 

-I'd 

—0-8 

+ 0 1 

+ 1-S 

+ 27 

+3'.i 

+3*8 

H4U 

+3-i: 

+ '->•8 

+ 2'1 

July . 

-IT. 

-1 

-0-5 

+ 0-2 

+ 1-2 

+ 2-0 

+27 

+ 2-7 

+ 27 

+2'(J 

-1 2-d 

+ 1-1 

Aufiust . 

-2-1 

-1*7 

-1*1 

-n*3 

+d« 

+ 1-4 

+ 2-2 

+27 

+3-1 

+ 3-0 

+ 2-3 

+ 17 

8i>pLt!iiiI)cr. 

—:D2 


-1-7 

-0 4 

+11 

+ 2-2 

+ 3-2 

+ 41 

+ 4’0 

+ 3-0 

+ 3*2 

+2'a 

Cctolior . 

-5-7 

-ry:\ 

—4t) 

— I'd 

+ d‘7 

+ 2-0 

+ca 

+ l.»‘l> 

+ 0-0 

+ 0’U 

+ 5'5 

+ 4-4 

Novemhor. 

-7-2 

-7-1 

—f.-l 

—2-.H 

U-0 

+a« 

+fi-0 

+ O-0 

+ U-!) 

+ 07 

+ 0‘3 


Dccciiilior. 

1-7-S 

-71 

-«-2 

-3-3 

—y-6 

+2d 

+ 4-0 

+C-4 

+ 7-1 

+ 7-5 

+ 7-4 

+U'7 

Juno to Auifust ... 

—2-0 

-Id 

-t)'S 

+ 0'1 

+ 1-2 

+ 20 

+ 2-8 

+ 3‘l 

+3-3 

+3-1 

+ 2-4 

+r« 

Year ... 

-r.-s 

—5-2 

—1-0 

-2-fl 

+ 0'|. 

+2-5 

+4-3 

+ frr. 

+ H-2 

+ fP3 

+ frH 

+ 4-H 


MONTH. 

la 

19 

so 

21 

22 

23 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

} 

January 

+ 5*0 

+ S-9 

+ 2-8 

+ !■« 

+0-2 

-07 

—2‘« 

-;{-0 

-4-8 

-(5-7 

-S-0 

-8-1 

20 

February... 

+ (1-4 

+ 4'3 

+ 2-5 

4 I'3 

+ 0-2 

-«-8 

-2'0 

—30 

—41) 

-0-4 

-7-3 

-7-8 

20 

A[nrcli 

+(i-0 

+ 4-1 

+ 2-3 

+0-.5 

—0-d 

-1!) 

-3-J 

—3-0 

-47 

-5-9 

-7’1 

—77 

21 

April 

+ 4T) 

+ 2-1 

+ 0-4 

— 0-5 

-1-3 

-2-3 

-3*3 

-4-4 

-5-1 

-0-0 

-7-2 

-77. 

21 

M«v 

+ 3’d 

+ J '5 

H-0-7 

-1-0 

-Id 

-2-4 

— 3-3 

-4 a 

-rs 

-57 

-(5-5 

-0*7 

21 

Juno 

+ 0\S 

+ 0-1 

-0-7 

— 1-2 

-J-3 

-I'd 

— l-O 

—2-0 

—2-0 

-2-8 

-2'0 

-3’2 


July 

+ 0'5 

0-0 

—0-5 

-o-» 

—t>-*) 

-V2 

-1-3 

— 1-4 

-l-O 

-17 

-11) 

-1-8 


AUi,Al«t ... 

+U'7 

+ 0*3 

-0-1 

-()-3 

—0*5 

-07 

—1-0 

-1'3 

-1-0 

-2-1 

-2-2 

—2a 


Bcpteniber. 


+ «-4 

-02 

-0 (i 

—0T> 


-17 

_9-'i| 

—2 ■.‘‘i 

—2-'.) 

-2-9 

—2'H 

20 

Octuhor ... 

+ :po 

+ 2-0 

-[-fl 

+(i-;i 

-0-5 

-1-3 

-2-0 

—2-8 

-.37 

-4-4 

-47 

-4-8 

20 

Nnvcliilicr . 

+ 4-;f 

+ 3-3 

+ 2-0 

+ (CH 

+ 0‘1 

-07 

-1*4 

—2*5 

-3-0 

-5-1 

-O'i 

-0-0 

18 

UcCciuhiiV . 

+ ,V3_ 

+4 3 

+ 2-9 

+ 1*8 

+ 0‘8 

-0'2 

-1-8 

-3-2 

—I'O 

-ti-O 

—7'4 

-7‘i) 

20 

Jvnioto.iiJH’- 

+ 0-7 

+0-1 

-O'i 

—0-s 

-0-0 

-t-2 

— 1-4 

-I'O 

-]-0 

—2’2 

-2‘.3 

-2a 


Ytar ... 


+ 2-1 

+ 1 0 

+01 

-0*(> 

-1-3 

-2-1 

-2'!> 

-3-8 

—17 

-5-4 

-.b-0 
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I'he aycrn^:o daily range of teinpovaturo for the year is about 
double the i aiigo for the wot months from June to August. The 
range dur'iiej the cold half-year isgtmerally large compared with the 
range of i! (u)t and the wot half. Tho daily range for Toona is for 
the year 1^1 ‘ and for the wot months June to August ./ 7 . 

A compari;;o’ii of the range of tho moan temperatui’os of tho 
different niont hs for tho same scries of years, shows that tho varia¬ 
tion is least Jv.V’ in Jidy and August, September comes third with .a 
range of Iti'ff , June fourtli with 12°, October fifth with 15'1°, 
November si \ tb, with 1 S'A’, May seventh with 18‘7°, Docembor eigbtli 
with -laiinary ninth with 20'(i°, April tenth with 20’7“, and 

.February ami March eloventli and twelfth with 21'2° each. Tho 
details ai'o : 

Poox.i Oiry Dmlv Pasuh, ?.SV"6'- 


Month 

\lr.Cl 

Mo 

Ullik 

Mciiu 

Mini. 

juum. 

Uungc. 


Month. 

Mean 

Jlaxb 

nuun. 

Moan 

Aliui- 

luum, 

llMtgO. 

APimal 
V'ariailon 
of lliingc, 




yo*« 

f li 

August 

70-1 

70*(i 

8'r> 

-77 

Fulll'iPD'V,.. 


(ur> 

21’2 


Hiptcuilior ... 

80-7 

70'1 

lO'O 

-.T-ti 


1 ir ■' 1 

(KP7 

21 2 

+ 5-0 

Ociubcr 

84*»5 

0SF5 

ir.’i 

— VI 


i,. , 

7 IT* 

20 7 

+ JT> 

Novonil)L*T ... 

H2-U 

()4T» 

IK‘4 

't’2'2 

May 

.huko 

July 

t'd-s 


18-7 

12-(» 

fi-r, 

— 4*2 
■—7'7 

i>*icc»jbcr ... 

81-1 

in.'8 

IDSJ 

+ iPl 



Voav... 

85 *2 

bO-O 

Jii'2 



During llio same period tho highest rocordcul monthly mean 
tempei-al lire Yari(al from 86*7 in S(‘pteml)pr to 104’(> in May. and 
tho kovest I'lnil 47'<‘.1 in Decumbor toti()'4 in June. The details are: 


Puo.y.i i ':rv If’diiEUT Axi> Lo\rKsr Muxtiilv ’I'mirvAiATViiK, 7.S74. 


Mi ! Ti . 

Maxi¬ 

mum. 

Mini¬ 

mum. 

Mange.' 

Month. 

Muxi- 

iniiiu. 

Mini¬ 

mum. 

lianeo. 

.iaim irp' . 

88-7 

40-4 

SO-3 

July. 

02*4 

65'8 



UI)N< 

r>:s-i) 


Anoiist 

87‘0 

C -2 


-Mur. !i 

looO 

55'!) 

■irrii 

Scptciiil.icr ... 

SID7 

1)2-1 

24 a 


.lUfft 

<J<P0 

4.TT. 

Oc-tohef 

02 

r.7i 

84 ■» 

M:.v 

lucn 

<;oo 

88'll 

Novciiiln'i' ... 

0:i'(» 

48-2 

48-8 

Juju 

HOT) 

l.iG'4 

88’l 

Dcccinhcr ... 

87-0 

'17*2 

40 a 


Foi the live vears ending 1881, tho moan monthly tbermomoter 
readings a,I Poona show a inoaji maximum of 92 in May and Juno 

1880 and a Mman niinimnm of G1 in December 1878, January 1879, 
and Dcceinlier 1880; at B.arainati a mean maximum of 100 in April 

1881 and a mean minimum of GO in November and Deeombor 1879 
and in Diaa mber 1881 ; at 'I’alogaoii-Dilbbado amean maximum of 
99 in April 1879 and a moan minimum of o9 in December 1878 ; at 
tSfisvad a nn aiL maximum of 94 in March 1880 and in .April 1879, 
1880, and 181:1, and a moan minimmn of 50 in November 1879; 
at Inda|)ur a moan maximum of 110 in May 1877 and a luoaii mini¬ 
mum of Gt in Jaunary 1880 and in November 1879 ; at Jejnri amean 
nnixiitinm i.l: Off in May 1877 and April 1880 and a mean minimum 
of G2 in Ni .vember and December 1879 and in Jaunary 1880; and 
at Tidegaoii ■l.diaindboro a moan maximum of 98 in May 1879 and a 
mean miiiinmni of 52 in December 1881. The details are ; 
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Poaf!A District Tiiesmometer DEAninras, 1S'?7-18S1. 



Jiiiiimry. 

Fcbniary. 

Minch. 

April. 

May. 

Jufie, j 

Station, 

Max. 

M.iu. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max, 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Mux. 

Min. 

Max, 

Mui. 

Poona. 

1877 . 

70 

64 

78 

63 

!)0 

71 

86 

74 

01 

78 

80 

72 

1878. 

77 

68 

8.3 

68 

00 

75 

89 

78 

91 

7il 

91 

73 

387!). 

09 

61 

70 

63 

83 

07 

90 

77 

00 

74 

81 

73 

1880 .. 

(iO 

00 

69 

57 

00 

li-2 

91 

73 

92 

74 

ii-> 

74 

3881 . 

60 

58 

68 

54 

72 

62 

88 

06 

88 

08 



JHunimati. 









07 

80 


70 

1877 . 

8-1 

61 

88 

62 

93 

n 

06 

78 

02 

1878 . 



... 






08 



78 

1870. 


64 

86 

OS 

95 

74 

!>6 

82 

x6 

88 

1880 . 

80 

62 

8.5 

64 

96 

74 

!>8 

8!! 

98 

8-1 

8!) 

78 

1881. 

81 

61 

85 

64 

91 

71 

iOO 

80 

00 

82 

94 

77 

Talotjaon-Ddhhddc. 
1877. 

7r. 

61 

K.5 

6.5 



1)2 

80 

98 

78 

no 

73 

1H78. 

8:i 

55 

88 

66 

ifS 

73 

96 

80 

04 

75i 

97 

78 

1871). 

83 

59 

84 

6.5 

97 

6.5 

99 

7S 

98 

70 

07 

74 

1S80. 

7t) 

61 

Kt.! 

59 

06 

70 

96 

75 

90 

75 

90 

74 

1881. 

84 

61 

90 

62 

98 

08 

98 

72 

98 

79 

90 

75 

Sdsmd. 








72 



SO 

7C 

1877. 

80 

70 

82 

64 


fi.S 

8sS 

90 

HO 

1878 . 

!S2 

56 

82 

64 

92 

70 

92 

74. 

00 

74 

80 

70 

1879. 

70 

.58 

80 

(f'J 

S8 

Gi> 

04 

72 

92 

76 

82 

70 

1880 . 

83 

53 

84 

56 

94 

70 

9! 

74 

92 

71 

80 

78 

3.881. 

70 

58 

82 

00 

88 

66 

04 

71 

fiS 

70 

87 

72 

InMinir. 











104 

70 

1877 ... 

03 

<54 

9.8 

6.5 

lOl 

71 

10-4 

74 

no 

78 

1878. 

01 

(il 

100 

6.S 

'Kill 

79 

107 

78 

100 

80 

100 

81 

1S70. 

HI 

67 

81 

79 

91 

T!*. 

!*7 

m 

5)0 

80 

89 

77 

1880 . 

70 

61 

89 

61 

05 

76 

97 

83 

97 

81 

94 

70 

1881. 

70 

i>1 

86 

C7 

.91 

77. 

9!) 

81 

9S 

83 

93 

78 

Jejnri. 

1877 . 

83 

1 

.87 

66 

!)'l 

76 

0.5 

80 

w 

80 

94 

78 

1878. 

> 


') 

l2 


75 

-.»8 

82 

1*7 

80 

94 

76 

1879. 

81 


■'is 

76 

{).5 

7.3 

97 

80 

98 

7ft 

84 

75 

IHSO. 

B:i 

(!2 


«i 


73 

90 

80 

9') 

78 

91 

73 

ISSl. 

70 

67 

89 

117 

• ■ / 

74 

97 

79 

99 

81 

99 

72 

T<tlt'{)(tt)n-Phavi‘ 













1877 . 

7S 

58 

S8 

62 

00 

08 

91 

73 

94 

80 

00 

79 

3878 . 

80 

f>7 

86 

65 

97 

(i8 

07 

75 

117 

82 

96 

82 

187!). 

83 

56 

87 

62 

02 

m 

07 

78 

98 

77 

H7 

76 

1880 . 

79 

Oil 

84 

56 

i)f) 

72 

9.3 

82 

93 

HO 

91 

7.5 

1881. 

81 

57 

87 

.5 if 

sSO 

(•.0 

02 

73 

«5 

81 

H7 

73 



Jlll.v. 

An,”’ust. 

.SL*i)tcin|.n.!r. 

Octohor. 

Novell! her. 

December, 

Station. 

Mux, 

Mill. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

.Mill. 

aMux, 

Mill. 

*Max. 

Mill. 

Max. 

Min, 

Poona. 

1877 . 

H2 

74 

81 

72 

86 

72 

83 

72 

82 

69 

70 

00 

JS7H. 

83 

71 

84 

71 

86 

71 

86 

i 2 

84 

68 

79 

(51 

1879 . 

77 

71 

7(5 

08 

78 

70 

80 

68 

76 

()4 

6H 

50 

IsSsSO. 

77 

63 

7« 

02 

Vi) 

63 

77 

117 

77 

65 

69 

61 

1881. 













Bordmaii. 













1877. 

88 

80 

aSO 

79 

8/ 

.80 

88 

74 

SO 

70 

SO 

58 

1878 . 













Is's79. 

8(5 

8() 

H4 

7.5 

86 

78 

88 

72 

88 

(10 

78 

00 

ISnO. 

87 

78 

S4 

80 

SI 

78 

89 

70 

80 

(18 

81 

63 

1881. 

89 

78 

88 

78 

SO 

77 

83 

73 

82 

(51 

82 

(iO 

Taleijaon-Diihhdde, 





83 

74 


fifi 





1877 . 

80 

75 

SO 

73 

84 

84 

()7 

89 

00 

1878 . 

86 

73 

82 

74 

82 

V5 

8S 

70 

8H 

(la 

84 

59 

1879. 

70 

71 

77 

72 

78 

72 

81 

72 

B4 

(50 

78 

(50 

18S0.. 

82 

72 

81 

72 

S3 

74 

80 

70 

8-1- 

6!) 

82 

63 

1881. 

SO 

73 

73 

73 

82 

70 

83 

70 

82 

62 

82 

04 
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Poona InsfRiar TuEmroUBTKR JIbaiiia’Os, 1S77- continued. 



.1 Illy. 

August, 

Septuiijbcr. 

Octobof. 

Novciiibox’, 

Dceember. 

Station. 

Ma.v. 

Min. 

Max. 

Alin. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Mill. 

Max. 

Mia. 

Mux, 

Mivi, 

SiihOUtl. 

1877 . 

M 

71 

8C 

70 

71) 

71 

83 

07 

K3 

03 

84 

00 

■IS78. 

<11 

70 

70 

70 

78 

70 

Ki 

70 

70 

04 

74 

01 

1S7». 

78 

74 

74 

08 

7« 

OB 

83 

03 

84 

f.O 

73 

63 

LSbQ ... 

7u 

T4 

7ti 

71 

78 

70 

83 

70 

77 

03 

75 

01 

lfS8l ... 

78 

7i 

70 

70 

80 

70 

S3 

OS 

SO 

50 

74 

55 

TiUh(i,tn\ 













1877. 

r: 

73 

!)0 

78 

n 

7(5 

8i) 

73 

!)fi 

72 

06 

70 

1S78. 

•1 

70 

Hi 

70 

87 

70 

86 

70 

B3 

00 

73 

00 

1875). 

. 

78 


70 

8.1 

7(5 

80 

71 

83 

(il 

70 

07 

1«8(1 ... 

81 

7.S 

HO 

77 

8b 

76 

80 

75 

S3 

71 

77 

00 

1881. 

Si’ 

7i 

SO 

78 

86 

7.1 

81 

73 

,83 

(14 

78 

04 

Jtjuri. 













1877 . 

.SO 

70 

Si 

rr. 

8.6 

74 

83 

73 

H 

72 

8.3 

00 

1878. 

Ss 

12 

SI 

74 

Bl 

I'i 

85 

If) 

88 

75 

84 

05 

1.S71J. 

y.-> 

7i 

81 

7ii 

SI 

7'.i 

85 

7;i 

SI 

03 

70 

03 

IHKO 

S" 

71 

SI 

78 

so 

74 

80 

70 

SJ 

70 

70 

08 

1881. 

Sh 

74 

7!) 

7.8 

7i) 

70 

80 

70 

SO 

or 

70 

li7 

Tah'iftu/ii- Ifudin- 













1877 ... 

01 

70 

00 

77 

8<) 

77 

S3 

75 

81 

08 

81 

01 

1878. 


78 

Si 

78 

.‘il 

78 

SI 

71 

83 

03 

70 

50 

1870. 

S)*J 

77 

70 

74 

81» 

74 

S3 

08 

81 

50 

75 

5.1 

1880 . 

7 • 

70 

at 

TO 

8o 

70 


78 

85 

04 

85 

03 

188i. 


70 



... 


to 

00 

83 

58 

83 

53 


3'li0nindiK'i;i<i- i’i^uFia;_>;d at YiU'avdii Jail near Pooua sliow tliat in 
1S81 tfic yeai'l v nusati tcinpevaturo was 72‘7. May was tlio hottest 
Tiiontli wit li ai: ; .vcH‘ao'u toaipciTitiu'c ot 80’2 ; April was second with 
^d'SjJuno w'!i.;. tliiinl with 77 ;?; Alaiadi, Fobi'uavy, and Ootohor 
caino cloid; to'/ctlie.r with a fraction over 74”; then caino Soptomlier, 
Aug'iist, and ,lidy, all with a fraction over 72” or very near tlio 
aiuiual iiKiiin, ilelow the armnal mean were Novomhor with 68’1, 
January witJi 'iddl, and Dceoinhcr with OG‘2, The liigliost point 
rcg'ister'cd was LOl'5 iu April and tho lowest 53’4 in December. 
The daily ran;. varied from dl’t in March to 11 in July. Tho 
details are ■. 

TuKllMOifKTER IlKADimA, IflSt 















An¬ 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar 

Aj>I. 

May. 

June 

.Inly 

Aug 

Sop. 

Out. 

Nov 

Dec. 

imal 

MeaiiM 

E-\tvci;u: Mjixii I tni 

Sr>'.5 

00'7 

OG'4 

101 

101*3 

00-5 

80-ft 

si-.a 

34*1 

89-6 

84*() 

SG'7 

89*3 

K.xtroiut; 

65 1 

57'3 

03-1 

oa-3 

71-a 

731 

09-a 

09-B 

08-C 

05-7 

58-1 

53*«1 

04-1 

Mean l.Htiiy MaMuju... 

BHO 

8S'l 

03-3 

iXi-B 

90-5 

85Ti 

7C-D 

7i)*a 

7S'7 

85 ■« 

Sl-0 

81-1 

85-7 

Mean Daily Mi;anui .. 

40-3 

51*6 

r>5’3 

CO-3 

63-0 

03*3 

07-3 

08*8 

GO *,5 

03-3 

r..m 

48 *3 

50*7 

Mean Daily IvuiitM.- 

:10-J 

;J3’4 

34-4 

32'3 

30 0 

is -1 

10-9 

11 *5 

15 *5 

33*8 

20-5 

3 2 *3 

24-9 

AverajA’t Mcaiw 

00-0 

74‘S 

74-O 

78-6 

80*2 

77-3 

73-3 

73*.5 

72-0 

74-4 

08*1 CG-2 

1 

72*7 


The moan bai'onietric pres.snre for each year of complete observa¬ 
tions is sho wn for t he city of Poona in tho following table, the moans 
being derived from two daily observations made at 9-30 a.m. and 
3-30 r.M : 
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Chapter I. 
Description. 

Climate. 

Barometric 

Presmirc, 


Poona Cnr Bahomutrio Purrsuke, lS!jG-lS7/f. 


Ykaii. 

Mditij. 

EXftfHH. 

Yk.\r. 

Mdq.li. 

Exetiss. 

Vrau. 


KxdC’HN. 

ISftC ... 

27-802 

+ •005 

1SC3 ... 

27-350 

*000 

1870 ... 

27*8S7 

-■019 

3fir>7 ... 

27*872 

+ ■017 

18iH ... 

27-ii82 

+ *02G 

1K71 ... 

27*8r)r) 

- -001 

l«f>3 ... 



1806 ... 

27*871 

+ '018 

1872 ... 

27‘H:i4 

- -O^-J 

UbQ ... 

27*818 

-•008 

18 W ... 

•27-807 

+ ■001 

1873 ... 

2?'844 

-■012 

ISCO ... 

27-Sr.!! 

‘000 

1807 ... 

27-8-10 

-■010 

1874 ... 

27-841 

-*015 

1801 ... 

27-847 

- -OO!) 

1808 ... 

27-8.52 

--004 




1802 ... 

27-815 

-•oil 

180!) ... 

27-Sl‘J 

-■014 





The obsorvatioua diiriu'' the same series of years (1850-1874) 
show that in the six months between October and Aj)ril the 
barotnotric pressure is over the mean and in the six months between 
April and October the pressure is below the mean. The month of 
least pressure is Juno with Od lh below the mofm, July is next with 
0'142, August third with ()‘090, May fourth with O-OtiO, September 
fifth with U'04o, and April sixth with (VO 10. Of the six months of 
excessive pressure October is lowest with 0'029, March next with 
()'043, h’obruary third with 0‘085, November fourth with 0'102, 
January fifth with O'l 18^ and Doeember highest with 0’128. The 
details are; 


PooA’a CityMontiilv JiMWMmnn! VARlATIO^'s, lfS5Ci-lS74. 


Month. 

O-MO A.M. 
und 3-30 
I’.M . 

Correct¬ 

ed. 

Month, 

iviul 3-30 
l-.w. 

Correct¬ 

ed. 

Montji. 

+30 A.M- 
and 3-30 

I’.Af. 

Correct- 

od. 

Jflnu.4r.v 

+ •120 

+ ‘118 

Muy . 

-•005 

-’083 

September.., 

- *044 

- -043 

Eobnmry 

+ '08(1 

+ *08,0 

Jmic . 

-*1J8 

- 115 

Octol>er ... 

+ ■029 

+ ■029 

Mai'di. 

+ VMi 

+ *U13 

July . 

-Ml 

-*M2 

November... 

+ •104 

+ •102 

April . 

-•015 

-■013 

August. 

-•092 

-'01K( 

ilomnbcr ... 

+ -1-20 

+ ■128 


In the following table is shown for Poona, for each month and for 
the whole year, the excesses of the mean barometric pressures at the 
several hours of the day above the mean barometric pressure for the 
twenty'four hours: 


Poona Barometiuc PnKBSvitE rN Local Civil If ours, 1850-1874. 


Month, 

a 

7 

S 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

January . 

+ ■008 

+ •027 

+ ‘049 

+ 0(W 

+ •068 

+ '0.".i) 

+ ■007 

--■025 

February . 

+ *000 

+ '02.S 

+ ■048 

+ *0GG 

+ ■007 

+ ■040 

+ ■011 

—•017 

*Murch . 

+ •011 

+ •033 

+ -050 

+ '064 

+ ‘0()2 

+•034 

+ '008 

-‘024 

April . 

+ ■018 

+ •037 

+ ■0.54 

+ -OOG 

+ -(Ki0 

+ ‘032 

+ 'U04 

— ■024 

May 

+ ■015 

+ 030 

+ •045 

+ *055 

+ '053 

+ •028 

+ '002 

—■022 

Juno . 

—■004 

+ ■012 

+ 024 

+ -036 

+ ■035 

+ •010 

•000 

- ‘014 

■Uily 

-006 

■f-OOO 

+ '021 

+ ‘037 

+'0;m 

+ ■021 

+ '005 

-■012 

August . 

— ■003 

+ ■013 

-i'U-lb 

+ ‘043 

+ •044 

+ '024 

+ -00S 

-•008 

Sci)Lcinbci' 

+ 000 

+ -020 

+ *035 

+ ■050 

+ 046 

+ •029 

+ '007 

-■016 

October . 

+ '008 

H- -020 

+ •043 

+ ■058 

+ •058 

+ ■031 

+ •004 

— ■022 

Novcnibcr.. 

+ -('08 

+ ■027 

+ ■047 

+ •065 

+ •003 

+ ■036 

+ '006 

—•021 

December... 

+ '004 

+ '024 

+ ■015 

+ •0fi2 

+ -063 

+ '036 

+ ■007 

—•020 

year . 

+ •007 

+ -0-24 

+*011 

+ ’0.56 

+ '055 

+ '031 

+ '006 

—'018 

Juno to August ... 

—‘001 

+ •010 

+ ■023 

+ 039 

+ ■033 

+ •020 

+ ‘004 

— ■07 1 j 
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PooxA BAhommia Pbsssvre ix Local Civil Hours, 1856■ 187j^—coatiimeA. 


Month 

14 

16 

16 

17 

IS 

19 

20 

21 

January.. 

—•051 

—•071 

—•070 

—•049 

—•027 

—-000 

+ •016 

+ 036 

Fabriiary 

— 048 

—•070 

—•072 

—•066 

—•034 

—•Oil 

+ ‘013 

+ ■036 

March ... 

— 053 

—•075 

—■081 

— 009 

— 035 

- '009 

+ 016 

+ ■037 

April ... . 

—•050 

-•073 

—•076 

—•062 

—•031 

—•007 

+ ■016 

+ *034 

May 

—•043 

—•060 

—•067 

—•046 

—027 

—-007 

+ •017 

+ 'OSS 

Juno 

—-030 

—•043 

— 043 

-’029 

— •1)13 

+ 004 

+ •020 

+ •033 

July . 

—•02rt 

— 040 

—’039 

— •026 

—'009 

+ '005 

4 'OlS 

+ •031 

August ... 

—•026 

— 040 

— 041 

—•028 

—•Oil 

+ •004 

+ •019 

+ •038 

Bcpti'mbcr 

—•037 

-'•OSO 

— 056 

—•038 

— '020 

—•001 

+ •016 

+ •036 

Ocbooer... 

—•046 

— •063 

— 064 

—•046 

—•024 

— 004 

+ •017 

+ *0H8 

November 

— •044 

—•060 

- 066 

—•047 

- 028 

—■006 

+ *016 

4- -038 

Decembov 

—•043 

—•065 

—•008 

—'049 

- -O’as 

-'008 

+ -008 

'>6 

VBJI' 

— ■041 

-OGO 

•061 

— 043 

- --023 

— '003 

+ ■016 


Juno to Auyi|:;t 

—•027 

— 041 

-041 

—•028 

- -oil 

+ -004 

+ -OlO 

+ -L 


Month. 


28 

0 

1 

o 


4 

pj 

Com* 

plete 










•Days. 

January 

4 ('42 

+ •026 

+ •01(1 

^•006 

-•021 

-•033 

-•037 

-•oil 

20 

February 

; -!■ ('42 

+ -m 

+ •015 

•000 

-010 

- *033 

-•031 

-'013 

20 

M.arcli,,, 

-{ (»4.*> 

+ -0.T3 

+ -019 

+ '001 

-•016 

- -080 

-•029 

- ‘0(K> 

21 

April 

4 ClIJ 

+ ’029 

+ •01 *2 

-003 

-•019 

— •934 

-•030 

-■Oil 

21 

May ,, 

H -lUO 

+ •026 

+ •012 

— •002 

-'•016 

-•039 

-•020 

-•000 

21 

Junt- ... 

4- 03.» 

+ •0*25 

+ •011 

•ooo 

-•013 

-•0-26 

-•020 

-•008 

22 

July ,, 

4- »'»!. 

4--010 

+ ‘009 

-•003 

-01 ft 

-•037 

-•025 

-■oia 

21 

Ausuit 

H- 034 

+ •020 

+ -00i» 

-•008 

-■0-22 

-•035 

-•036 

- '022 

21 

Septvmhor 

4- <134 

+ *024 

+ 'Ol'^ 

— •002 

-016 

-•029 

-•0'27 

-'013 

20 

Octohur 

+ ml 

+ *028 

+ ‘0V2 

-•003 

-•016 

-•030 

- 029 

-•Oil 

20 

Noviunbcr 

4- -040 

+ •023 

+ -008 

-•008 

— •022 

-•036 

- 'O.SO 

-’014 

18 

Deccnibor 

4- '04 T 

+ -028 

+ ■013 

— •002 

-'016 

— •027 

- 

-'018 

20 

Year 

-1- -040 

+ ■026 

+ •012 

- (102 

-•017 

-'030 

- 029 

-‘Oil 


June to Aug 

: f -033 

+ -0-21 

+ •008 

— •004 

-’017 

- -020 

-9;-0 

-■014 



'['he folliiwing [able shows foreacli montb of the year the greatest 
and least values of barometric pressure observed at 9-30 a.m. or 
3-30 I'.M,: 


Poos.I (Jirr Monthly Ranus on JiAitomTRia Phsssuhe, 1856-1874. 


MitMlI, 

Max. 

Min. 

llaiigc. 

Month. 

Mux. 

Min. 

Rango. 

Januiicy 

28-263 

27’769 

•404 

July .. 

27-915 

27 •4(11 

•424 

Ft‘bMi!M y . . 

28"229 

27-766 

•473 

August. 

27D57 

27’578 

•379 

March , . . 

•28 096 

27-«9.5 

401 

f4npU!uil)er 

28-03!) 

27-617 

■422 

April . . 

38-96:^ 

27-630 

•4li2 

OctnlJcr 

28*080 

27'014 

•473 

May . . 

28-006 

27-41)2 

•513 

November 

28-161 

27-7’29 

■432 

June 

27*963 

27-352 

•601 

Dcccmbor 

£8-180 

27-749 

•431 


The valuiis of the pressure of vapour have been calculated by 
Glaishor’s 11 ygi'onietrical Tables from the observed temperatures of 
tho dry aiiJ wot bulb thermometers. 'I'ho annual variations give 
high values of tho vapour pressure in tlie hot and wet months^ that 
is from Ma y to September, and low values in the cold months, 'i’he 
month of maximum vapour pressure is June. 'Ihe mean daily 
variation fur tho year shows a minimum towards the end of the 
night houiv( and a maximum near the bogiuning of the night hours 
with a fairly regular progress during the intervals, 'ilie variation 
during tlie vve^c mouths has high values during the day and low 
values during tlie night. The daily range of the wet months is very 
small compared with the daily range of the cold months. 
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The following table shows for the nineteen years ending 1874 the 
mean pressure of vapour from observations taken at 9*30 a.m. and at 
3-30 r.M.; 

Poona (Utv Priussuke on VArotm, 


Ykah. 

Mean. 

Excess. 

Ykar. 

iMooii. 

Excess. 

Yk.\ii, 

Menn. 

Excess. 


In. 

Ill. 


III. 

111. 


In. 

III. 

1850 ... 

•571 

-•007 

18C3 ... 

*.550 


1870 ... 

•501 

+ -OK) 

I8f>7 ... 

•5G2 

-•020 

1861 ... 

•540 

-•o;i 2 

1871 ... 

•615 

+ -034 

1858 ... 



1865 

■602 

+ •021 

187-2 

'593 

+ •010 

18.51) ... 

•612 

+ -(Kll 

1866 

•501 

+ •010 

1873 ... 

•588 

+ •007 

1860 ... 

•570 

-■Oil 

' 1867 ... 

•600 

+ •019 

1874 ... 

•691 

+0-019 

1861 ... 

•550 

— Oill 

]H(W ... 

•584 

+ •006 




Wi 

‘562 

— •010 

1 i860 ... 

'6)7 

•036 





The cloudiness of tlie sky is estimated in tenths of the celestial 
hemisphere, the unit being one-tenth of the whole sky. The 
following table shows the averago cloudiness of the sky in each 
month of tho yeaij from observatioim taken at 9-30 a.m. and 3-30 p.m. 
during the niiiotecn years ending 1874; 


Poona City Cimvoinhuh, 


Month. 

Tidlilis. 

MiiN'in. 

Tenths. 





.Tiuuiarv. 

3'3 

Oclobor. 

4‘6 

EclH'uury . 

I 3 

November . 

2-8 

Miircli . 

‘2-4 

lieceiiihcr . 

3 1 

Aoril . 

•2-0 



May . 

4 0 

May to October. 

0-8 

Juno . 

7’9 

November to April 

2-3 

July . 

8-8 



Ani^vist ... 

8-0 

Year 

4-6 

September . 

7-2 




Clotidincisa is great during tlu^ wet montb.s and small during the 
cold months. There is a sliglit o-xccss in January above the 
cloudiness of the preceding and following months. 

Dews appear in tho latter part of October and last till the end of 
February. Fogs .are rare in the open east. They have been seen 
in tho early morning.s in October, November, December, January, 
and February, but disappear by half-past nine. In the wo,stern hills 
mists arc common from May to September. In May tho cool night 
air condonsos tho watery va.pour. Sometimes mists rise from the 
Konkan and dy oast with great .svviftno.s.s. At other times when the 
air is still the mist .slrtJchos over the Konkan like a sea of milk, tho 
tops of the hills standing out like islands. After the monsoon sets 
in Parly in June, except during occasional break.s, the western hills 
are shrouded in drenching mists and rain clouds. 

Colonel Sykes has recorded tho following observations on the 
vapour in tho Deccan air. The yearly mean dew point was higher 
at 9-30 A.M. tha,n at sunrise or at 4 r.M, From June to December 
1826, both inclusive, tho mc.au dew point was 66° 75', and the mean 
temperature 77° 23', a cubic foot of air containing 7'455 grains of 
water. 'I'ho lowe.st dew point was ■1'4° at sunrise on the 4th of 
December, a cubic foot of air containing 8'673 grains of water at a 
temperature of 56°. The moiste,st month was July, when tho mean 
weight of water in a cubic foot of air was 8775 grains. This was 
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excoodod on Uki l.Stli of Juno 1827 when at 4 p.m, the highest due 
point was 7i> ', the tompoi'aturo of the air 72°, and a cubic foot of 
air coutaini d 10 049 grains of water. On the 4th of January 1827 
the air was l■(‘nlarkabIy dry, the dewpoint at sunrise being obtained 
three dogn.'e;- ladow tlio eongelatioii of water that is at 29°, the 
toinperatui‘(' of the air was 02 °, and a cubic foot of nir contained 
2'140 grains of wider. It might be supposed that the hottest 
months in the year, March April and May, would also bo the driest. 
This is not the caso. Observations taken on consecutive days in 
March. 182fi establish the following comparisons between .Bombay 
Khaitdala, and l^oona. At 4 p.m. in Bombay on the 10th of March 
a cubic fool of air held 11 ^O.”) grains of water, while at Poona at the 
same lioui’ nii tlie 14th of March a cubic foot of air contained only 
2'273 grains of water ; on tin.! 11th at Khandala, 1744 feet above the 
sea., at 9-bO ,\.m. tlio dew point was 40° eijiiivalent to 8'004 grains of 
water in a 1 - 111)10 foot of air. The occasional extreme dryness of the 
air in December, .fanuary, February, audpart of March causes much 
inconvenieiK ( 1 , Furnitiu'o cracks, door.s sbrink so that locks will not 
catch, tables and hook-covers warp and curl, the contents of the 
inkstand di .appear, and quill-[)cus are useless unless kept constantly 
moist. 

The chid I'ciifuro in regard to the direction of the Poona winds is 
the connnonneKS of easterly and westerly winds and the rareness of 
winds from the north aud south. The period of strongest wind is 
during April and in May till the easterly thunderstorms begin. 
The easterly -w/iiids are oxtremoly dry and dangerous to sleep in. 
Hot winds are rare as far west as Pooiia; in the centre of the 
district th. 3 blow chiefly from tho north-west and west in the 
moutlis of March aud April, and in tho cast of the district from the 
north-oast and east. 

Tho observatiious of direction of wind taken at Poona at 9-30 A.M. 
and 3-30 p.m. liuve heoii grouped together in months. Each group 
include,s for c-aidi mouth tho observations of the nineteen years 
ending i87-l. Tho following are tho results ; 

I'ooif.i ClTV MONTIitA^ TAUI.K OV WlIfDS, ISBB-l&'H. 


DlRiSCTlON. 

■nu. 

Fub. 

Kai'. 

April. 


June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

N. 

IVI 

67 

96 

100 

70 

10 

3 

9 

87 

66 

11 

29 

N.N.E. 

H 

7 

8 

4 

5 




3 

14 

10 

0 

N.E. 

liii 

38 

29 

31 

18 

4 

2 

2 

7 

40 

61 

20 

E.N.e. 



7 

3 

1 

1 


1 


22 

61 

38 

E. 

\i\ 

40 

au 

17 

a 

2 



3 

70 

1C8 

136 

E.S.E, 

:iH 

13 

6 

6 

l 

1 



1 

21 

47 

68 

S.E. 

HI 

31 

26 

22 

2 

7 


1 

4 

60 

100 

107 

S.S.E. 

IJH 

9 

7 

8 

4 

2 



1 

10 

16 

20 

S. 

JlH 

15 

10 

14 

12 

6 

11 

8 

6 

21 

13 

12 

a.s.w. 


4 

4 

2 

4 

to 


1 

6 

7 

2 

2 

S.W., 

5Ui 

39 

30 

S2 

36 

116 

112 

96 

74 

26 

9 

17 

w.s.w. 

>7 

14 

12 

8 

28 

88 

112 

98 

61 

21 

8 


w. 

46 

65 

99 

76 

135 

105 

216 

238 

159 

64 

6 

10 

W.N W. , 

4 

25 

35 

49 

53 

24 

27 

27 

55 

23 


10 

N.W. 

\n 

77 

104 

109 

138 

43 

35 

42 

93 

60 

4 

16 

N.N.W. . 

].i 

18 

26 

80 

17 

8 

4 

9 

11 

14 

2 


SuniN 

btlV 

474 

627 

610 

627 

480 

522 

627 

610 

627 

610 

496 
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fooxA CiTV Moxthlv Tabu: ob Winds, 18S6-1874.—cotituiue(X. 



3.30 I'.M. 

Direction. 














Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May, 

June. 

_ 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

N. 


m 

107 

140 

lie 

20 

1 

10 

86 

75 

19 

26 

N.N.E. ... 

11 

13 

11 

10 

3 

4 

1 

1 

6 

9 

16 

3 

N.E. 

SI 

39 

60 

36 

16 

3 

1 

4 

11 

66 

61 

36 

E.N.E. ... 

18 

21 

5 

11 

2 

3 



5 

25 

64 

31 

E.. 

83 

83 

21 

16 

9 

1 



2 

72 

171 

141 

E.S.E. 

27 

10 

5 

3 

i 

1 




17 

34 

62 

3.E. 

93 

41 

26 

25 

4 

10 


4 


61 

100 

109 

B.&.E. 

30 

16 

7 

3 





'“j 

18 

18 

23 

3. 

40 

26 

19 

13 

8 

8 

io 

10 

6 

17 

10 

14 

S.S.W, 

14 
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The coefficients and angles of formula representing the daily 
variation in the duration of diSorent winds are : 


Poona Citv Duration of Winds, 18S6-1874. 
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I June to September. ! 
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CHAPTER II. 

PRODUCTION.* 

Except iTon/ which ocem-a iu various places as haematite^ 
associated with laterite or iroa-clay, tlio district produces no* 
metallic ores, Grains of magnetic iron derived from the traps are 
frequently found in the beds of stroarns. 

The traf) rock almost everywhere yields good building stone and 
road-metal. Specially good quarries are woi'ked at Bhdmburda, 
about a ini !(• to the north-west of Poona; on the north-side of Yaravda 
hillj abovd three miles north-east of Poona; at Lonikaud on the 
Ahmadnagar road, about fifteen miles beyond Yaravda; at Hadapsar 
five miles east of Poona; at Lonikd.lbhdr, Uruli, Yevat, and Patas, 
between ten and thirty miles oast of Poona on the Sholdpur 
branch of the Peninsula railway; at Katraj, Kdmthurij Kdpurhol, 
and Kikvi, within twelve miles south of Poona on the new Shtdra 
road i near Purandhar hill; and at Sdsvad, nineteen miles south of 
Poona, 'l. bore are also good stone-quarries along the Bombay mail 
road, ueai' the \dllages of Pimpri, Shelarvadi, Kdla, Londvla, and 
Khaiidala atid in the noighboui'hood of Poona. The best quarry in 
the d istrict js tm the southern outskirts of the city of Poona. The 
stone of this quarry has been used iu building Government House 
at Ganosh khiud and other large modt»rn buildings in Poona. 
Where tliei'o are no good quarries trap boulders are used. The 
people of (lie district prefer trap boulders to any quarried stone 
and the wisdom of their choice is admitted by European builders 
as is shown by the boulderless hill-sides near the great dam of 
Khadakvasfii or Fife Lake. 

A Auiriety of compact dark blue basalt, which is common iu 
many places all through tlio trap districts, is susceptible of high 
polish and is worked into idols, pedestals for wooden pillars, and 
inscription-slabs.® It is obtained from quarries worked at Muham- 
madvadi five miles south-east of Poona and at Uruli eighteen miles 
east of P<joiia on the Sbolapur branch of the Peninsula railway. 
Quartz occurs throughout tho trap in various forms either 
crystalline or u.morphous. The moat common form assumed by the 
crystalline quartz is the trihedral. Crystalline quartz of various 
colours is locorded from the hill-fort of Harishchandragad and 


1 Thia ehapti i- tnvrs much to additionB and revision by Mr. J. G. Moore, C. S,, 
Collector of I'ui.niv. 

’The min ia.l teotion is contributed by Major A. K. Seton, R.K., Kxocutive 
Engineer. s jj,. Cooke, Principal, Science College, Poona. 
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amothystino quartz is occasionally lonnd in tlio interior of nodules. 
Atnorphous quartz occurs in t lo form of agate, jasper, and heliotrope. 
Agates are generally found n large and small nodules and some 
finely handed agates are sent to Cambay to be coloured by firing. 
The jasper and heliotrope l loodstono occnr.s chiefly in flat plates 
which apjioar to have btsen Jornied in the cracks of crevices in the 
trap. Specimens of holiotro] le and coloured quartz are common in 
the bed of the Mula-Mutlia ^ Stilbite, though less common than 
qartz, is by no means rare. ( iie magnificent variety consists of large 
orange or salmon colourod cr/atids two or three inches long. Three 
miles south-west of Chas at f irahmanvadi great masses of radiating 
foliate stilbite occur imbedded in hard amygdaloid. The apophylite, 
.which is commonly associatec with stilbite, is the finest of all Deccan 
trap minerals. It generally occurs in four-sided prisms with terminal 
planes. Tho colour is white and more rarely pink or green. Some 
of the crystals are perfectly i rau.sparent. 

Road-metal is generally p -oparod from quarried stone. At tho 
road-side it co.sta about 7.V. tho liundred cubic foot. Partially 

decomposed trap is known tlu-ougii tho district as mvrum. 

Common salt is found ir the bod of a rivulet at Kund Mavli 
near the falls on tho Kukdi rivor, between Sirur and Kavtha. A 
littlo common salt with a t aco of carbonate of soda encrusts the 
rooky bod for a fow foot n !ar tho water lino. Carbonate of soda 
occurs in a fow places occasi aial ly forming an efflorescence on the 
surface. Washermen use jarth imjrrognated with this salt for 
washing clothes. Soda is also found mixed with earth near Sirur 
where it is dug out and sold for washing. 

Colonel Sykos’ attention was directed to the presence of carbonate 
of soda at Sirur by observing washormon digging for earth in the 
banks of tho rivulet. Finding that they used it to wash their 
clothes, ho obtained a quantity, lixiviated tho earth, boiled down the 
lixivium, and when it cooled obtained a large crop of crystals which 
the usual tests showed to bo carbonate of soda. At Lonikalbhar 
twelve miles east of Poona and two miles south of the Mula-Mutha 
river, within an area of ilUO yards, a constant moisture and partial 
absence of vegetation is observed. An efflorescent matter appears 
on the surface every morning which is carefully swept up and sold 
to washermen.^ 

Good sand for mortar is found in tho bods of almost all rivers 
and streams. 

Limestone yielding useful lime occurs in several places. There 
are good quarries near the villages of Phursangi and Yadki at the 
foot of the Diva pass, about ten miles south-east of Poona ; also near 
Uruli, Yovat, Kedgaon, and Dhoud in tho Bhimthadi sub-division. 
The lime produced from the stone of these quarries is of excellent 


1 Madras Journal of Science and Literature, VI. 3C.3. The Odr-Pir or Quartz-Saint 
whose tomb is about 200 yards to the south-east of the Collector’s office ia Poona, 
takes its name from the large crystals which are heaped over the grave. 

“ Geological Papers on Western India, 107- 
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quality. Except at the above places the lime in general use is made 
of the lime'grax'ol or kanltar which occurs on aiid below the surface 
over almost the whole district. The nodules when carefully burnt 
make excellent cement. 

Near many of the district streams earth is found suitable for 
making bricks and tiles. IJnrnt country bricks cost about 7s, 
{Rs. 3|;) the thousandj and English pattern bricks of a larger size 
12s. (Rs. 6). Tiles cost from Ss. to 10s. (Rs.4-5) the thousand, and 
the flat tiles in general use Is. (Rs. 3^)- 

The area inuUn' forests in Poona is smaller than in most parts of 
the Pnisidem y, Arrangements are still in progress for adding to the 
forest laud wliich at present (October 1883) is estimated at about 
660 s(iuar(! miles or 12T4 per cent of the distinct. Of the area 
classed a.s forest land only a small fraction at pre.sent yields timber. 

For many years after the heginning of Briti.sh rule, the 
comparatively small population and the limited area under tillage 
made any' sjrei-dal rnoasnro,s for presorviug forests unnecessary. 
In the rainy west, as late as 1836, the two pressing evils were 
malarious tovers and the rava.gos of wild boasts.' How to clear for 
tillage the large urea under treo.s and brushwood was one of the most 
pressing admini.strative questions of the time. It was mainly with 
this object that when (1836-37) the revenue survey was introduced 
into the west of the district, almost all hill-sides were divided into 
plots and olfcved at little more than nominal rents. About twenty 
years later, when population had greatly increased and after the 
railway was opened through the Bor pass the groat demand for 
wood and the ease with which it could be sent to market were 
rapidly strrpiring the country of trees. To check this evil certain 
lands were set apart by Government as forest reserves. In 1849 
a beginning of demarcation was made by Dr. Gibson, the father of 
Bombay forestry. IIo chose plots of troe-coverod land which the 
people -Still call DdktaH Ran or the Doctor’s Forest. In 1854 at the 
survey sottUniumt of the western sub-divisions some lauds were set 
apart'for forest conservancy or ran raJesJum. 

In 1867 furlher inea.suros were taken to add to the area of Govern¬ 
ment Eoi’oslw. Ill each sub-division the assistant collector oxarainod 
all waste and nnarable lauds and markeil off such plots as seemed 
likely to provo useful reserves. The work of domarcation was 
steadily cai'i'iod on, and by 1876 tho whole of the di.strict had been 
examined and tracts set aside as forest reserves. 

The failure of rain in 1876 and 1877 drew special attention to the 
want of trees in Poona and other parts of tho Deccan. At the same 
time the throwing up of arable laud in Bhimthadi and Indapui', which 
accompaniud and followed tho famine, gave a speciid opportunity for 
adding to I he forest area. To increase tho area as much as possible 
it was determined to notify waste lands as forest under Chapter X. 


> In 18.55 (leiUival Davison shot bears and pantliora within a few miles of I’oona. 
In 1840 the boldntws of the wild beasts made the road from Poona to Junnar dangerous 
to travel by iiifiiit The Peahwa hunted panthers on the hills thirty miles east of 
Poona. Mr. \V . H. A, Wallinger, Jleputy Conservator of Forests, Poona, 
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of the Forest Act (X. of 1878). With this object lists of all available 
lands were prepared and gazetted as fore.st land, a measure which 
raised the area of forest land from about 242,000 to about 400,000 
acres. ^Aa these additions of waste lands to forest area were made 
without selection, both in the interests of the people and of the 
forest department, a thorough redistribution has since become 
necessary. A largo area of arable waste scattered over the plains, 
which was abandoned during or since the famine, had been 
needlessly included in the forest reserves. On the other hand the 
extent of hill or mountain land, which former demarcations had 
included under forest, was insufficient for protective purposes, 
especially in the west near the sources and head-waters of the leading 
rivers. To decide which of the existing forest lands should be kept 
and what addition.al waste and occupied lands should be added 
required a fresh and comprehensive demarcation of the entire tract. 
Barly in 1881 an officer was appointed to carry out this duty.^ He 
was entrusted with largo discretion in acquiring occupied lands 
either by purchase or by exchange. Since 1881 final forest bounda¬ 
ries have been fixed in Bhimthadi, Indapur, Sirur, and Mfival and 
in the portions of Khcd and Haveli which fall within the charges 
of the milmlatdar of Khed and the mahfilkari of MuLshi. In the 
sub-divisions of Junnai' and Pui’andhai' and in the petty divisions of 
Ambegaon in Khed and of Mnlshi in Haveli the work is still in 
progress. 

The net results of the new demarcation are : 


Poona Fohsst Demauhation Details, 1881-82. 


Sub-Division. 

Total 

Akka 

EXCLOeiNO 

ALIENATED 

VILLAGES. 

Area of 

KXIMTIHG 

RK3KRVR8 

Additional area included in 
T ir« NEW Dkmaroation. 

Totai. 
Area or 

-“--r 

Per cent 
OF FORBBT 

TO IIK 
FINALLY 
KKTAINKD. 

Waste. 

Occupied. 

Total. 

Forest 

Keberves. 

TO Total 
Area. 

M&val . 

AcreH. 

212,188 

Acres. 

61,2:40 

Acres. 

Acres. 

25,172 

Acres, 

25,840 

Acres. 

77,070 

86 

Sirar . 

803,210 

n.oi4 

2212 

11,112 

13,324 

25,239 

67,132 

8 

Ind&pur . 

346,571 

20,4.56 

25,575 

21,801 

47,376 

19 

Bhimthadi: 







( 1 ) M^mlutdAr’s Charge. 

351,230 

31,0.30 

11.07-3 

17,244 

28,317 

60,247 

17 

(2) Mah^lkari’a Charge. 

245,650 

10,656 

1437 

0465 

10,002 

21,558 

8 

Khed: 







Mfimlatdar’s Charge ... 

205,436 

54,804 

1267 

19,202 

20,559 

76,363 

26 

Haveli: 







Mahdlkari’s Charge ... 

118,367 

24,81)6 

214 

27,605 

27,710 

52,614 

44 


' Mr. Ct. W. Vidal. C.S. 

® In 1867, Mr. 0. W. Bell, First Assistant Collector, began the work in the Mnlshi 
petty division. His labours extended over the Haveli, Milval, dunnar, and Sirur sub¬ 
divisions. The Inddpur and Bhimtliadi forest lands were demarcated in. 1876 by 
Mr. C. G. W. Maepherson, Assiatont Collector, and Mr. W. H. A. Wallinger, Deputy 
Conservator, i’uraudhar was demarcated by the same officers in 1877, and the 
demarcation of the imjjortant forest sub-division of Khed occupied Mr. Johns, 
Assistant Collector, and Mr. Wallinger during the hot weathers of 1875 and 1876. 
In 1879, Mr. ,T. McL, Cami)l)cll, Forest Settlement Officer, submitted his report 
regarding the settlement of all the district forests. H is successors, Mr. G, W, V idal 
demarcated the forest lands of Bhimthadi, MAval, and part of Haveli; and Mr. A. B. 
Steward those of Iiuhipur and Mulshi Petha in Haveli in 1880 and 1881, Mr. Vidal, 
a second time appointed Forest Settlement Officer, has since demarcated the forest 
lands of BdrAmati in Bhimthadi, Sirur, part of Khed including some, villages of the 
Ambegaon Beta, Junnar, and Purandhar. Parts of Haveli, Khed, and Ambegaon have 
still to be demarcated. 
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In tlie oast the greater part of the occupied land marked for forest 
has been secured by purchase or by exchange. In the west or 
Sahyddri snh-divisions, where the area of waste land available for 
exchange is more limited, progress must necessarily be slower. 
Many years must elapse before the whole area of mountain land 
included in this demarcation can be brought under forest rules. 

In 18(38, (lie forests of Poona, Satara, and Ahmadnagar were the 
joint charge of ono Bni'opean officer whoso office and executive 
establishment for Poona consisted of two clocks, six inspectors, thirty- 
five foresters, and fimr messengers, roprosonting a total monthly cost 
of £57 (Rs. fiTO). In 1870 Poona was formed into a separate forest 
charge and the establishment considerably increased. 

In 1881 -8i the district forest establishment included the 
settlement oliiccir ; the deputy conservator of forests ; twelve range 
executives, five of them rangers on £5 to £10 (Rs. 50-100) a month 
and seven (ot'estors on £2 to £■!• (Rs. 20-40); tliirty-six round- 
guards, six on £1 10s. (Rs. 15), fifteen on £1 4.s. (Rs. 12), fifteen on 
£1 (Rs. 10); and 194 beat-guards, twenty of them on 18s. (Rs. 9), 
twenty-eight on His. (Rs. 8),a.nd 14G on Id.s. (Rs. 7). Besides these 
establishment charges, £110 (Rs. 1100) were in 1881-82 paid as 
shares to ralinuUddrs who are bound under written agreements to 
protect the i'oi'csts of certain villages. 

^The Poona foi-est lands may be roughly grouped into three classes, 
hill, river bank, and upland reserves. Except in the Sinhgad range 
the hill reserves a.i’o chiefly found in tho west. They are of two kinds, 
mixed evorgrofn woods and teak coppice. The mixed evergreen 
woods are t'uund chiefly on the sides and plateaus of the main 
Sahy^idri r.ang'o, on tho minor lines and oflshoots which run parallel 
to the main range, and on the western ends of the spurs that stretch 
east at right angles to tho main range. In these woods the chief 
trees are, the mango dm.ba Mangifera indica, the ain Torminalia 
toraentosa, the ndna and the bonddra Lagorstrsemia lanceolata and 
parvifolia, which are so closoty alike that they are generally grouped 
as ndna-hondtmo, the hedu Naucloa cordifolia, the lealamh Nauclea 
parvifolia, (Im d.svMz Bridelia retusa, the sufr Bombax malabai'icura, 
the dhdvda (.’otjocarpus latif'olia, tho teak sag Tootona grandis, 
the Eugenia jarabolana, the ycZtt Torminalia liellerica, the 

dhdmau (Ircwia tiliaafolia, tho myrohalan harda Terminalia 
chebnhi, and ( he l.)amboo. These evergreen woods yield litblo timber. 
The second kind of hill forests are the teak coppices. They are 
found chiefly on the slopes and terraces of tho spurs that run east 
from tlio itiaiii tango of tho Sahyadris. Tho teak does not occur 
throughout tho whole length of these eastern hills; it is found 
chiefly in a belt, which begins about ten and continues to about 
twenty-five miles fi’ora the main range of the Sahyadris. In the 
important Sin bgtid and Purandhar ranges in the south of tho district, 
the teak passc.s further east than in the smaller spurs in the centre 
and north, valiia.lfle teak rafters being cut on tho slopes of Sinhgad 


B 310-5 


‘ Contril)utecl by Mr. J. McI,. Campbell, C. S. 
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and aa far east aa Puraiidliar about forty-five miles from tho line of 
the Sahyddris. 

The second class of forest reserves are tho river-side groves. 
Thoso ai’e found along the banks of almost all tho larger rivers 
wherever there is land suited to tho growth of trees. In almost all 
of these reserves the soil is a deep alluvial deposit, and most of tho 
plantations are of well grown trees, chiefly hdhhuh Acacia arahica. 

The third class of forest reserves, the upland or mdl reserves are 
found in every snh-division, but chiclly in tho Sirur, Bhimthadi, and 
Indiipur sub-divisions. Thoso uplands at present yield only grass, 
but they are being gradually covered with a growth of brushwood 
and saplings. 

The different reserves may he most conveniently arranged in the 
following order: Junnar, Khod, Maval, Ilavcli, Sirur, Purandhar, 
Bhimthadi, and Ind^pur. 

The Junnar forest reserves extend over about 112 squai-e miles. 
Beginning from the north, the hill re.serves are Chilhovtldi with 491 
acres and Amhegavan with acro.s, on tho slopes of a range 

which runs oast from Hnrishchandragad. These reserves contain 
valuable teak, Khircsbvar witli 4228 acres is in the north'wost on 
the southern slope of IfaTishchandragad. It forms with Khnbi the 
head of the valley of Madhkhore, and from its lands tho Malsej pass 
leads into the Konkan. It is a mi.ved ovorgroon forest. Tho trees 
are of many varieties, but none aro particularly largo or of much 
market value. To the east of Khiroshvar are tho reserves of KolvJidi 
1593 acres, Sanguoro 1964 acres, and Pimpalgaon-Joga 1268 acres, 
and to the south aro Kluibi J.'ib acres, Karanjdlo 182 acres, and 
Pargaon 273 acres. Those lead to tho next important group of 
Sahyjidri reserves, Taloran 1510 acres, and Mimgir 1072 acres, 
between tho Miilsoj and Nana passes. Following tho lino of the 
Bahysidris and crossing tho Kukdi valley, at the top of which there 
are the ovorgroon reserves of flliiitghar 1405 acre.s and PhangnlgavAii 
785 acres, there is an important forest group at the head of tho 
Mina valley comprising tho rosorves of IJluik 2103 acres anil Aniboli 
694 acres. Of river-bank buhhul groves, wliicli do not include more 
than 500 acres, the chief aro along tho Knkdi and the Mina. At 
Hivre-Budriikh, seven or eight miles east of Junnar, is the botanical 
garden of eighteen acres which was started by Dr. Gibson, the first 
Conservator, It is now treated as an ordinary forest reserve. The 
upland or nvU resisrves, which include about 3400 acres of inferior 
soil, yield nothing but spear-grass. This is now being covered 
with nutritious pasture and saplings. 'J’ho ebief steps taken to grow 
nutritious grass on tracts which formerly yielded notliing hut spear- 
grass are the broadcast sowing of seeds of tho hardier trees and 
brushwood with the object of giving shade and of increasing 
moisture, and the shutting of the laud against grazing during the 
rainy season and thus allowing new grasses to seed. 

Khed, with about 164 square miles of reserves, is the chief forest 
tract in Poona. Except the alienated village of Virhfim the whole 
crest of the Sahytidris is one stretch of reserved forest comprising the 
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reseryea of Don 512 aoreSj Pimpargane 1009 acres, Ahnpe 4764 
acres, K’ontHi.ivalo 6493 acres, Terangan 641 acres, Nigdale 2578 
acres, Bliiv< gaon 1392 acres, llhovargiri 2604 acres, Velliavli 2990 
acres, Bhomiilc: 1188 acres, Kliai'pud 2735 acres, Vandre 1799 
acres, and 'r()i-tie-.l.vhurd 859 iicroa, Except occasionally in sacred 
groves wLicli liavo been untouched for gonoratious, tiro trees in 
thoso forest!, though green aud fresh, are of moderate size. 
Harda Tei'ii jualt.'i, chobula, which produces the valuable rnyrobalau 
of commerc.', is abundant throughout the Khcd forests, and there 
is ail extoii'.ve :uid valuable growth of bamboo in the Velliavli aud 
Bhoiiuilo i-i 'orvos. Be.sides the reserve.s along the edge of tho 
Bahyiidris Ivhed possesses large and most valuable teak coppice in 
a bolt vi'bi 'li 1 logins ton miles east of tho Sahyadris aud stretches 
about fiftooH miles further inland. 'I'he mo,st important toak forests 
are in tho Ohod valley, (jaugapur 1410 acres, Oiravli 921 acres, 
Amondill'.' ! acres, (Ihodo 241-2 acres, and Sal 44 acres. Besides 
those, tlioro ai'c^ Dluikale 909 acres on a tableland between the 
Ghod aud i’lhima valleys, and Chtis 2100 acres aud Kamdii 782 
acres adjoining each other in tho Bhima valley. Tho hill reserves 
to tho oast cl: rhis belt of toak are bare or have only a sprinkling 
of thorn-busi.es, 'I'hey are being sown broadcast with seeds of tho 
following tri css; hor Zizyphus jujuba, /inipaa Balanites cgyptiaca, 
sdrphiiJi, Bos well ia tlmrifoi'a, hhair Acacia catoebu, Itivar Acacia 
loucophkcii, Idiuii Albizia procera., wiaru/i; Ailautlius excelsa, sitdpJial 
Auotia scjinmosa, hel Algle marinelos, tamarind, dpta Bauliinia 
racemosa, .--lni.vi.i. Prosopia spicegcra, and dvla Phylantbus emblica. 
Tho riv'or-Rid(. hdbhvl gvoves, which include about 3000 acres along 
tho Bliimii and its tributarie.s, are fairly stocked with trees. The 
upland or n dL reserves, which have an area of about 4000 acres, are 
bare and dry, They are being sown with tho seed of such hardy 
plants a.s inrv/id Cassia auriculata and shami Prosopia spicegera. 

The JVlasnil forest reserves extend over about eighty-one square 
miles. Except a few small hdbhal groves along the Pauna, and 
some waste l iiida near the railway between Lonavla aud Talegaon, 
the Milval reserves are all hill reserves on the main line of the 
Sahyatlris and on the chain of hills which stretches east from 
Sakhupatluu- near Lonavla. The Maval forests are like the Junnar 
forests am I iirc loss extensive and vigorous than those of Khed. 
Tho best are M.ilegaon-Khurd with -569 acre.s, Malegaoii-Budrukh 
with 2943 acres, Pimpri with 530 acres, Kune-Khurd with 405 
acres, aud Ku ue-Budrukh with 678 acres. These are on the main 
range of tlu! Hahyddris a continuation of tho Khed forests. South 
of the aliein t.ed village of Sdvlo, which breaks the line of the Sahyadri 
reserves, cime Khdnd with 551 acres, Kusur with 2328 acres, Jamboli 
with 1542 :i!;re?, Thoran with 2017 acres, Valvande with 1788 acres, 
TJndhevadi with 1887 acres, Kere with 1181 acres, and Khandala with 
1215 acrcN. South of Khanddla comes Kurvaudo with 3077 acres, 
which, boginriiug with the slopes of the well known Duke^s Nose 
or Cobra’s Hood, stretches south along the face of the Sahyddris, 
and with jioi tions of Bhushi 316 acres, Kusgaon-Budrukh 557 acres, 
Gevdho ]5 l!l acres, and Atvan 774 acres, forms the plateau of 
Sakhupathar. The chief trees are the same as those mentioned as 
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forming the mixed evergreen woods of the Sahyadris. A growth of 
bamboo is also springing up on the Sakhupathhr plateau. The forest 
lauds on the other eastern spurs are exceedingly bare, as the prices 
which firewood and charcoal fetch along the railway line have tempted 
the holders of hill-land to strip them of timber. 

The Haveli forest landsoccupy about 100 square miles. The Mulshi 
hills have been brought morts under tillage than any other part of 
the Poona Sahyddris. 'J’he only fore.st reserves are Taraheni-Budrukh 
with 5042 acres, Saltar with 1056 acres, Yekole with 996 acres, 
Pimpri with 2534 acres, Nivo with 1 789 acres, and Ambavne with 
1057 acres. The hills round Sinhgad yield teak, the best areas 
being Sinhgad with 4519 acres, and Donje with 1011 acres. The 
trees are most healthy and the nearness of the Sinhgad reserve to 
the Poona market gr'eatly adds to its value. In the Kdtraj reserve 
of 1900 acres, fifteen years of careful protection have clothed the 
hill-sides with a young growth of many varieties of timber. But 
the other hill reserves which are mostly east of Sinhgad towards 
Dhavleshvar are either bare or have only a sprinkling of thorn 
bushes. The chief river-side reserves are along the Mula-Mutha 
from Manjri six miles, to Koregaon-Mul sixteen miles oast of Poona. 

Sirur has little forest land. There are no hill reserves, and the 
whole forest area does not cover more than twenty-five square miles. 
Before 1879, the Sirur forest area amounted to 3470 acres out of a 
total area of 303,210 acres. Additions in 1879 raised the forest area 
to 19,234 acres. As in the rest of the district, a thorough redistri¬ 
bution of the waste lands notified in 1879 was necessary both in 
the interests of the people and of the forest department. The 
settlement and deTuarcation olficers for various reasons have found 
it necessary to disforest 7320 acres, reducing the forest area to 11,914 
acres or eight per cent of the sub-division. Sirur is much more 
fertile than the other eastern sub-divisions and has a much smaller 
area of unproductive land. The chief forest reserves are, Alegaon 
1809 acres, Pfibal 1288 acres, Kavdhe 629 acres, Kanur 504 acres, 
Karandi 712 acres, and Sirur 500 acre.s. 

The Purandhar forest reserves include about thirty-seven square 
miles. The chief forest areas, 18,996 acres, are on the range of hills 
which stretches southeast fromSinhgad toPurandharand twentymiles 
further east. The largest foi’est areas are, Jejuri with 692 acres, 
Kfimra with 759acres, Mandhar with 1205 acres, Sakurde with 1223 
acres, Parinche with 1292 acres, Bhongavli with 1593 acres, Kikvi 
with 1793 acres, V^ilhe with 2223 acres, and Ghera Purandhar with 
3597 acres. Except small teak, chiefly in Shivra, Kfimra, Kikvi. and 
Bhongavli, these forest lands contain nothing but scrub. The forest 
area of 2202 acres on the range separating the Karha valley in 
Purandhar from the Mula-Mutha valley in Haveli, includes 366 
acres in Bhivdi, 376 in Bopgaon, 800 in Gurholi, 214 in Tekavdi, 
and 446 in Pande. These lands contain little but poor scrub. There 
is a small area of river-side groves at Kenjal and elsewhere on the 
Nira. The remaining 4000 acres is poor upland or mdl. The villages 
with the largest areas of upland are RAjevddi with 246 acres, Hivre 
with 280, P4rgaon with 286, and RAjuri with 319. 
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Bhimthadi liaK a forest, area of about sixty-nine square mijes. 
About 440i! acres are commanded by the Mutlia canal and will 
probably be q i\'en back for tillage, and 1499 acres have been declared 
unfit for Eorefit. On tbe other hand a considerable area of arable 
waste will |)idbuibly be taken for forc^st land. Of the domarcatod 
area of ISjoh;") acres, the most valuable parts are the river groves on 
the Ehirna, Nira., and Karha, tho best being near Rahu and Pirapal- 
gaon on the lihima. Tho details are, Bahu 1610 acres, Pirapalgaon 
685 acres, ItiKitue 684 aci’es, Miravde 468 acres, Valki 457 acres, 
and Dclav<li ‘21 4 acres. Tho rest of tho forest land is poor up¬ 
land, bare or with a sprinkling of stunted scrub. Tbe details are, 
Yevat 448 -jcres, Undavdi-Karepatbar 1043 acres, Varvand 1575 
acres, Hupa 3838 acres, Audbaiio 1084 acres, Pandare 889 acres, 
Karauge 13SI acres, and Patas 2143 acres. 

'ITie lnda|inr forests include about seventy-two square miles. Be¬ 
fore the 1st ■ ,f March 1879, when all the waste assessed or nnnasessed 
lands wore dtc.lared forest reserves, the entire forest area was 10,804 
acres out of :-45,571 acres, tho total area of Indripur. Subsequent 
additions during 1879 raised the total area to 13,641) acres. Sinco 
1879 a large [Mji'tion of the arable area wliich bad passed out of 
tillage during and after tbe famine of 1876 and 1877 has been taken 
for forest. 1 hiring tho famine and succeeding bad years, except the 
rich banks (.,f the Nira in tbe south, the sub-division lost a large 
uumboi’ of its people. Advantage was taken of this opportunity to 
increase llu' fons.st area after making provision for such of the 
hnsbandinon us, might return and apply for laud. '^I'lio result of the 
Bettlemeut oirK!t‘,r'’.s enquiries has been to raise tho Indilpur forest 
area to 65,3(.M} acres or about oighteeu por cout of the entire 
Bub-division, 'fhe villages which have now tho largest forest area 
are Bholgaon with 6684 acres, Palaedev with 5513 acres, and Kalas 
with 5574 acres. The Indapur forest lands, though most of them 
are at preseni, liaro, are well suited for hnbliul plantations. 

In 1881-82 £92 (Rs. 920) were spent in ploughing land and 
dibbling in seed in more than 250 r’cserves. Besides thirty tons (40 
it/icwi(//s) of mixed seeds collected by forest guards, ninety-six tons 
(129 khand’iK) of seeds of many kinds were collected in the western 
sub-division;- at a cost of £81 (Rs. 810). Tbe system of sq-wing seed 
broadcast (•(.ntioiies to yield good result in certain localities. Tbe 
fore.st reserves are protected liy a system of fire linos and by close 
supervision. Still in 1881-82 about ten square miles of forest were 
burnt. £173 (Rs. 1730) were spent on planting. 

Except Katkai'is, who como from the Konkan into tho west of 
the district ^^■hc'n forest work is to be had and when the wild fruits 
are ripe, tinve are no forest tribes. The Kunbis and Mardthaa 
who form tlm bulk of the people near tbe Sahyddris, in Junnar, 
Mdval, and Haveli, and the Kolis who are numerous in Khed and 
round Siuligad and Purandhar, are husbandmen rather than 
woodsmen, hi or can the Rdmoshis be called a forest tribe. They are 
chiefly found in the open country to tbe east and south, though a 
few are settled a.s hereditary guards of tbe bill-forts of Sinbgad and 
pLU'andhar, Tlie classes most employed in forest-work are the 
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ordinaiy fiold-labourera, Kunbis, Mardthas, and Mhars, and to a 
less extent, Kolis, Katkaris, Thdkurs, Dhangars, and Kamoshis. 
The daily wage of the unskilled labourers employed in foreist-work 
is 4|d. (3 as.) for a man, od, (2 as.) for a woman, and 2 (1 \ as.) for 

a boy. During the season (Soptemher-November) of wood-foiling 
about VIO men with carts arc emjiloyed for about three months, 
and during tho season (December- February) of seed-gathering, 
sowing, and planting, about 200 men <aro ornployed for throe months. 
The bidders at tho auction.s of timber and minor forest produce are 
chiefly husbandmon and Maratha, timber-dealor.s. Grass is cut and 
carried by purcliasers who employ fiundrcds of labourers and carts. 

In 1881-82 there were 30G forest prosecutions against 327 in 
1880. Of tho whole number I'Jf) wore casc.s of theft, thirty-five of 
mischief, and seventy-two othc-r cases. Of the prosecutions 57 or 
]8-G per cent failed. About .t75 (Rs. 750) were recovered as fines 
and £5 (Rs. 50) wore realized by the confiscation of property. 

As tho chief object of forest conservancy in Poona is to 
increase the fore.st area, and .as a few of tho reserves have any 
considerable supply of timber fit for the market, tho forest receipts 
are small. In 1870-71 they amounted to £7G33 (Rs. 7G,330). 
During tho four years ending 1874-75 they r.angod between £5718 
(Ks. .57,180) ill 1874-75 and £3827 (Rs. 38,270) in 1871-72 and 
averaged £4714 (Rs. 47,140). In 1875-7G they foil from £5718 
to £4318 (Rs. 57,180 - 43,180), and during the five years ending 
1879-80 continued to fall to £2290 (Rs. 22,900), and averaged £3381 
(Rs. 33,810). In 1880-81 they rose to £3397 (Rs. 33,970), in 
1881-82 to £5912 (Rs. .59,120), and in 1882-83 to £8935 (Rs. 89,350). 

In conseqncnco of the additional establishment required to protect 
tho iuercasod fore.st area, tho ohargos ro.so from £3745 (143.37,450) 
in 1870-71 to £G44G (R.s. G4,I.G0) in 1881-81 and 1882-83 and 
averaged £4430 (Us, 44',300). Those chavgos inclnde, besides the 
allowaneo,s of forest ofticer.s on leave in Poona, a sum of from £1000 
to £1800 (R.s. 10,000 - 18,000) on account of tho pay and allowances 
of tho Conservator of Forests Northern Division and liis establish¬ 
ment, 'I’he following are tlie details: 
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As much timber and firewood as the impoverished reserves can 
supply and as will command a sale is brought into the market by 
the forest depai’tmeut and is sold to tho highest bidder. There is 
little if any export of timber; all of the produce is used in the 
district. Throughout tho district there is a good demand for hdhhul 
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timber, teakwoc'd rafters, anil firewood. The beat markets are, 
Poona, IChod, Sfisvad, and Junuar. Teak timber is brought up the 
Bor pass in carts from Thdna and by rail from Bombay. Hitherto 
the Pant Sacliiv’s state in North Satara has mot most of the Poona 
demand for limber. But its stores of firewood and timber have 
been lavishly spent, and the supply i.s so much reduced that to a 
considerable extout the Bhor people now depend on the Poona 
forests. In ) S.S1S2 departmental cutting's wero confined to 62,817 
teak trees fiinn the forests chiefly of Khed, llaveli, Jpnnar, and 
Purandhar, pi-oduoing about GGt tons (897 I'handis) or equal to about 
12^ cubic feet ciuh and yielding a revenue of £1852 (Rs. 18,520) at 
a cost of £112 (Rs. 1420); about 1217 tons (1643 fc/nwoKs) from 
Junnar, Iiiihipur, Sirur, Bhimthadi, llaveli, and Mhval, yielding a 
I'ovonue of £472 (Rs. 4720) at a cost of £31 (Ra. 310); and 59,500 
bamboos from Khed and Kaveli, yielding a revenue of £54 (Rs.540) 
at a cost of £13 (Us. 130). 

Myrobahuis oi- /tanhix, of which about thirty-niuo tons (53 hluindw) 
worth about £157 (Rs. 1570) wci'e (iollectod in 1881 at a cost of 
about £4G (Rs. lt'O) arc the fruit of the Termiualia chebula. They 
are colloeted depavtmentally aiul sold at temporary stores outside 
the forest-s ii_y fmctioii or by tomlei’. Ctmtral stores for groups of 
villages aro estaJilisbod at Bbiisbi, IJksiiu, Kusur, and Kurvandi in 
Maviil; at A mlK!ga<)n,R!ljpiir,KuBliero, Viindro, Tokiivde, Araboli,aud 
Bhavargiri in Klnal; iuid at I’impalgaon, Rajur, andliiglnn in Jimnar. 
The people invited to gather the fruit and bring it to tho stores. 
The prii.ie vai'ii!r from £G to £8 (Rs, GO-80) a ton. It increases as 
the season advaacos because as less fruit is left on the trees the 
work of eollcctiuii gross heavier. Tlio longer the fruit is allowed to 
remain on ih:.! tree tho heavier and tho more valuable it becomes. 
Bkikuhii are (ho pods of tho Acacia coucinua. Tho tree flowers in 
October and November, the pods appear in Decotnbor, and are ready 
for picking m I ’cbru.ary and March. 'I'hoy are much used by the 
people as a, hair-wash and liave also healing ynxipertics. Other 
minor produce are, tho bark of tbo cldUdri Oiesaljiinia, sopiaria and 
sJumiJ) Ciesal])inia diggna; tho pods of the Inl/ixa Cassia fistula, the 
leavers of the (iyi/o ami timrii. n.sed for making cigarettes; palm-loaves 
and tea,k-hMvcs used in tliatcliing; nm/i«, flowers msod in distilling; 
gum; and Im'Iii’v, all of which are brought into tho Poona, Khed, 
Junuar, and 'L’a'.rgaon mai'ket.s and produce a yearly revouuo of 
about £50 (Rs. 500). There lias been a great iucroaso in the 
quantify of grass in the forest reserves. Fiftoeu years ago nearly 
the wlmle of Lfm important river-side grav.ing roserves were choked 
with [irickly I'nni.r, the whole of wliich has heon removed. Crass and 
grazing are liecomiug a consiilorabhi sonreo of rovemio. Exclusive 
of tho grass sup]ilied to tho Commissariat at [’ooua of the value of 
£1100 (Rs. 11,000), and the grazing free of chargo from the re¬ 
served forest. -i of the value of £927 (Rs. 9270) to the Oovernmont 
cattle farm at; Aligaoii, the grass aud grazing revenue was £141 
(Rs. 14,1701 ia 1377-78, £525 (Rs. 5250) in 1878-79, £727 (R,s.7270) 
in 1879-80,' £1570 (Rs. 15,700) in 1880-81, £3198 (Rs.31,980) in 
1881-82, ami £3941 (Rs. 39,410) in 1882-83. 
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' The commonest I'oadside trees are, the hdhhul, pimpal, vad, 
ndndruk, pimpri, haranj, tamarind, limb, mango, jambhul, and umbar. 
The vad, ndndruk, pimpal, pimpri, and umbar, all belong to the fig 
tribe, and as with the exception of the pimpal they can bo propagated 
by cuttings they are the commonest of Poona roadside trees. 

In growing roadside trees the planting of cuttings is the system 
which has been most generally adopted. Young branches full of sap 
and with air-roots are chosen. They have generally been about five 
foet in length, but during the last three years very much longer 
cuttings varying from twelve to sixteen feet long have been planted. 
The interval between each cutting i.s about twenty feet. The cuttings 
do not require hedges a.s a protection and so far they are more 
economical than seedlings. A bundle of thorns is tied round the 
pole about four feet from tho ground to prevent horned cattle 
rubbing against them. Tho cuttings are planted with about three 
feet in the ground. In the western and central belts they are watered 
once a week from .lanuary till the monsoon breaks early in Jane, 
and in tho east for about uine months. After easterly storms, and so 
long as their moisture lasts, watering is discontinued. Cuttings can be 
planted at any time of the year. If they are planted in the interval 
between two aontb-west monsoons (October-June) they must be 
regularly watered, while if they arc planted at the beginning of the 
south-west monsoon (Juno lst-25th) they can do without water for six 
months. Latterly tho .seedling’ .system has been tried but with very 
doubtful success, except whore recourse has been bad to artificial 
watering. The plan is to procure a largo number of pots, to fill them 
with earth, and as soon as tho first rain falls to plant thorn with seeds 
of mango, limb, Icaraiij, pimpal, and tamarind. The pots are 
placed in nurseries at cui’ofully chosen sites where there is a fair shade 
with water close at hand. 'ITo seedlings remain in the nursery for 
twelve months, care being taken to sliift tho pots from time to time 
so that tho roots may not sti’iko into the ground. Meanwhile pits 
are dug at intervals of twenty feet on either side of the roads, and 
living hedges of milk-hush or of the handa nivdung Condelchra 
cactus are planted round the pits. After exposure for ton or eleven 
months the pits arc filled with good earth and are ready to receive 
the seedlings. At the beginning of tho south-west monsoon the 
seedlings are planted pot and all, the pot being first broken. They 
thus get four or five months' rain and they are then supposed to 
thrive without any artificial moisture. In the western and central 
belts about forty per cent thrive, but in the eastern belt the plan is 
an utter failure, owing to tho uncertain and scanty rainfall, and resort 
must be had to artificial watering. The watering of young trees 
requires constant care. It is essential that tiio soil round the roots 
should be constantly loosened so as to allow the water to pass to the 
root; otherwise after one or two waterings tho soil becomes as baked 
as a sun-dried brick. No moisture can pass, and the cutting or 
sapling either withers or its roots instead of going into the soil come 


‘ Contributed by Mr, J. G. Moore, C.S. 
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to the surface and liaving no hold tho plants are blown over. To bury 
a porous earthen vessel close to the tree so that its throat is on a level 
with tho surface is aiL economical way of watering'. If filled weekly 
the water gradindl y soaks into the soil and keeps it moist. The top 
of the vessed rnvist be covered to prevent evaporation and the vessel 
must be buried deep or the roots will come too near the surface. 

Tho following i.s a list of tho chief Poona troes.*^ Ain or sddada, 
Torminalia tonicntosa, is a straight and high growing forest tree. 
It yields good i.imbor and fuel. Tho bark is astringent, yields a 
black dye, and is used iu tanning. The bark ashes produce a kind 
of cement which i,s eaten with betel-leaf in tho Madras Presidency. 
It is one of tin; commonest trees on the Sahyadris, and on the 
wooded hills find uplands in tho west of tho district. Boma, also 
called fli'/i, Teriniualia glabra. Is equally plentiful with the ain, and 
differs from it oolj' in having a smoother bark. T. bellerica is one 
of the largest ihkI finest looking trees in tho Poona forests. Allu, 
Vanquoria spinosa, a wild fruit tree, is found on the western 
hills. Its frail is often brought to tho Poona market. The stem is 
covered with largo thorns and tho wood has no special value, 
Amba, Mangili ra Indica, tho Mango, is found in gardens and fields 
both in the hilly west aud in the level east. The mango grows 
sixty or seventy feet high, has a straight trunk and a dark rough 
bark, and gives excellent shade.® It flowers at the end of January 
or tho beginning of Pebrunry and fruits in May and June. The 
wood, which is coarse-grained and suffers fi’orn the attacks of 
white-ants and other insects, is much used for planks and building 
and as firewood, 'I'he flowers are held sacred and are offered to Shiv. 
Espooially in years of scarcity tho mango is a valuable addition 
to tho food supply of the district. Besides when it is ripe, the fruit 
is used unripe in pickles aud relishes and the kernel is boiled 
and oaten. I 'ooiia mangoes go iu large quantities to Bombay and 
other places from the gardens at Shivilpur near Poona where the 
shekda or hundred contains three hundred and twelve mangoes. The 
fruit can he grc^atly improved by grafting. Amhguli, Blfeagnus, 
a wild tree, which grows largely on the western hills, yields 
a palatable fruit, iu taste like a gooseberry. Tho fruit is cooked 
and used in curries and relishes and also as a vegetable. Ambdda, 
Spondias maiigifera, is a cultivated fruit tree found chiefly in the 
west of the district and on tho Sahyddri slopes. Tho wood which 
is soft is burnt as fuel. The fruit is eatou when ripe and is used 
in curries and pickles. It also yiehls a saloablo gum. Anjir, Ficus 
oarica, tho b’ig, is largely grown, especially in the Haveli, Purandhar, 
Junnar, and Khed sub-divisions. It is raised almost always from 
cuttings which when four or five feet high are planted in garden 
land. It reqidres a richly manured and freely watered soil. The 
crop is apt to suffer from blight and other diseases. There are no 
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1 CentrUMiti!.! by Mr. W. H. A. Wallinger, District Forest Officer. 

“ III 1837 r'. lcmel Sykes noticed a mango tree at Bhimllshanker called the Rkja, 
wliieii was tally eighty feet high and from which hoards could be cut thirty feet long 
and three or four feet wide. Keport of the British Association for 1837, 265. 
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grafted figs in the district, and an attempt to introduce graft figs 
failed. November and December and April and May are the bearing 
seasons and it is only during these months that the fig requires 
frequent watering. It begins to bear in its fourth year, is in its 
prime from its sixth to its tenth year, and continues bearing until it 
is fifteen years old. The ripe fruit is used locally and is sent to 
Bombay. Poona fig.s are never dried. Avia, Phyllanthus emblica, is 
a wild tree which is found throughout the district, growing thirty or 
forty feet high. It is useful in planting bare hill-sides. It is also 
raised in the east of the district in gardens and round temples. 
Its healing qualities have made it sacred. Krishna wears a necklace 
of avia berries and with tamarind aud sugarcane dvla is offered to 
Krishna in October- November when he marries the tuhi plant. The 
sacrednosa of the fruit is probably the reason why stones deep 
grooved like a dry mla berry arc so favourite an oruninont in Hindu 
temples. As the wood is hard and somewhat brittle it is little used. 
The fruit which ripens in the cold weather is in size and appearance 
much like a gooseberry. It is ribbed like a melon and is of a 
semi-tramsparent yellow. It is very sour and astringent. It is 
cooked or preserved and used in pickles. In a dried ^tato it is called 
dvalhUhi and is considered an excellent cure in bilions complaints. 
It is also used in making ink. The bark which is used in tanning 
is very astringent. The vildi/aU or foreign dvla, Caretonia siliqua, 
is a low spreading tree, boa,i-ing largo fruit which contains much 
sugar and is valued as cattle fodder. The tree thrives in irrigated 
land. It begins to fruit when five years old. Asan, Briedelia 
retuaa, is a forest tree common in tho hilly west. B. spinosa, 
which is also plentiful, differs from B. retusa in being more 
thorny. The loaves are used as a cure for worms. A.pt<h Bauhinia 
racemoaa, is found both on the western hills and in the eastern 
plains. B. alba or the white Imnchan and the B. acuminata or the red 
kdnehan, which differ little from B. racomosa, are also plentiful. 
Ropes are made of the bark of B. r.acemosa and the leaves are 
much used for native cheroots. The dpta is worshipped by Hindus 
on Basara Day in October. The bai'k is applied to swellings of the 
limbs and its juice is given internally as a remedy for jaundice. 
Bauhinia tomentosa is also fairly plentiful. The roots are prescribed 
in certain cases of flux and for inflammation of the liver. Bdbhul, 
Acacia arabica, is the comntone.st and most generally useful tree 
in tho district. It is found in all the sub-divisions, but sparsely 
towards the west. It is very hardy and grows rapidly in black soil 
and on the banks of rivers. It grows to a considerable size and 
has excellent, hard, close-grained, and lasting wood; but the 
timber is generally crooked, and straight pieces of any length 
are seldom found. The wood is used as cai't-axles, ploughs, and 
sugarcane-rollers, as well as for fuel. It also makes excellent 
charcoal. The bark is valuable in toiming and yields a good yellow 
dye, and its sap is a useful gum worth about 4d. a pound (6 pounds 
the rupee) in the local markets. The long seed pods are eagerly 
eaten by sheep, goats, and cattle. At Manchar, about fourteen miles 
north of Khed, in 1837, Colonel Sykes noticed a bdbhul whose trunk 
eighteen inches from the ground measured nine feet round. Its 
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head was branching, and, with a vertical sun, shaded nearly six 
thousand squara feeti A variety known as vedi or wild hdbhul, 
Aoaoia farnesiiaiia, is found chiefly in the eastern and central plains. 
It yields sweet flowers from which a perfume is distilled. The wood 
is used for fuel hut not for building, as it is soon attacked by insects. 
The bark t;ont:aina tannin and is made into the tassels which adorn 
bullocks’ Ili ads on Fola or the Bull-day. The gum is also useful.^ 

Baddm, 1 he Almond, Prunus amygdalus, is grown in gardens but 
is not cominoii. It gives good shade and the fruit when ripe is 
eaten by clnlilron and the lower classes, but it is never dried and 
has no trade value. The kernel of the fruit is wholesome and 
pleasant to cat. Bdhva, Oas.sia fistula, is largely found on the central 
and western hills and upland.s ; in the east it is scarce. It is one of 
the moat ornamental of forest trees, throwing out in the hot weather 
long tassel i of beautiful piinroso-yollow flowers much like the 
laburnum. I ts long hanging pods are also easily recognized. The 
wood though close-grained and hard is not much used. The bark 
serves in tinning, the I’oots yield a pnrgo, and the seeds are 
embodied in a. inflp which is used as an aperient both in India and 
in Europe. Bui, yEglo mannelos, a highly ornamental tree, twenty 
to forty foot liigh, is common all over the district both wild and in 
gardens. It has an excellent hard wood which is used for making 
native drums, Imt the tree is seldom cut as it is sacred to Shiv, it is 
said, oil accminfc of its fragrant flowers and aromatic loaves. Its 
fruit, which is about the size of an orange, has a woody shell and a 
sticky pulp. It is seldom eaton raw but it makes a delicious syrup 
and a pleasaiui preserve and pickle, and bas valuable healing 
properties. Prepared in certain ways it acts as an aperient, in others 
as an a.striiigi nt, and is useful in ca.sos of dysentery or diarrhoea. The 
root, bark, and leaves, are also used in making cooling applications. 
The aromatic Iciives are offered to Shiv, especially in the month of 
Shrdvan that, is August, and on the Makdshimrdtra in February. 
The wood is .sometimes burnt with the dead and the fruit made iuto 
snuff-boxes. The seeds yield a varnish. 

Bhokar, Cordia latifolia, is grown as a fruit tree in the west of the 
district. It is usually small seldom more than thirty feet high. It 
has valuable ^vhite wood which is used in boat-building and makes 
excellent fuel. The bark is made into ropes and fuses and the 
leaves are used as plates. The young leaves and unripe fruit are 
eaten as a vegetable. The fruit is pickled and is eaton when ripe ; it 
is greedily di'voured by birds. Its sticky pulp is used as birdlime 
and is considerod a valuable remedy in lung-diseases. Bibba, the 
Marking-Nul, Hemocarpus anaoardiuui, is a wild tree common on the 
central and wesitorn hills. The calyx or covering and the kernel of 
the nut are eaten. The green fruit when pounded makes good bird¬ 
lime. The oil of the nut is used for marking linen, the colour being 
made fast by nvixiug it with a little quicklime water. It acts as a 
blister and some drops given in milk or butter are useful in diarrhoea. 

* lu l83!)-te, (iovemmont offered land free of rent for planting hdhhut trees in 
Indilpur. By 1S42-4.3 the plantations extended over 2200 acres and contained 19,000 
trees, liov. ine. 1241 of 1841, 83 and 1563 of 1844, 90. 
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It 13 applied as oil to the axlos of country carts. The juice is so 
harsh and hitter that woodcutters burn the bark before they cut the 
tree. 

Bonddra, Lagerstreemia lanceolata, is abundant in the western 
hills. It differ,s from ndna in having smaller leaves. The wood is 
light brown close-grained and clastic; in the west it is much used 
for house-building. Bor, Zi7.yphus jujuba, is common in cultivated 
lands and over nearly all the centre and east of the district. The 
tree is of spreading habit, coppices readily, and sometimes grows 
thirty feet high. It is very thorny. The fruit which ripens in the 
cold weather resembles the crab-applo in flavour and appearance. It 
is never larger than a gooseberry and is much oaten. Tho bark is 
used in tanning and is a great favourite with the lac insect. 
Grafting greatly improves tho taste and size of the fruit. It is 
dried and pounded by the natives and eaten with vegetables, tho 
dried powder being called borkut. The wood, which is used for 
cabinet work, for saddle-trees, for field-tools, and for wooden shoes 
is tough and lasting, and as it is not affected by insects, might prove 
useful for railway sleepers. Jtdnbor, Zizyphua vulgar-is, is a variety 
with a smaller fruit found on the eastern hills and tablelands. 
Ghoihor, another variety, is common in the west and is occasionally 
found in tho east. It seldom grows to be more than a shrub. The 
wood is used for torches, and tho burnt fruit by shoemakers to 
blacken leather. 

Bakul, Mimusops elengi, is found throughout the district and is 
specially common in gardens and near temples. Its sweet-smelling 
cream-coloured flowers yield an oil which is used in perfumery; tho 
fruit is eaton by tho poor, and tho bark is an astringent and tonic. 
The wood is very hard and lasting, and is used for house-building 
and for furniture. Probably from tho sweetness of its flowers and 
its healing properties, the bakul is sacred. It was under a bakul tree 
that Krishna played to the milkmaids, and its sweet flowers, which 
are called the flowers of paradise, are offered both to Vishnu and to 
Shiv. Bartondi, hlorinda citrifolia, is common in the east and centre 
of the district, but is rare in the west. It is a small tree seldom 
more than twenty to twonty-five feet high. ManjiMa, M. tinctoria, 
which differs little from the bartondi, also occurs in the district. 
Tho root of both varieties yields a valuable dye which is much used 
in colouring turbans and carpets. Its close-grained, light, and tough 
wood makes good wooden shoes or khaddvds. Chakotar, the Citron, 
Citrus decumana, is largely cultivated throughout the district. It 
grows thirty or forty feet high. The fruit is largo palo-yellow 
and pear-shaped, with a thick rind and a pink or crimson and sweet 
or acrid pulp. Tho leaves are used for flavouring dishes and the 
rind of the fruit yields an oil which is used in perfumery. The 
rind is also an aromatic stimulant and tonic. The juice of the fruit 
forms a refreshing drink. Chandun, the Sandal tree, Santalum album, 
is occasionally found throughout the district, both cultivated in 
gardens and near temples, and wild. It grows readily from seed but 
suffers much by transplanting. Tho heartwood is famous for its 
scent. When rubbed to j)owdor, with or without other ingredients. 
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it is used as a cooling unguent and in preparing Hindu sect-marks. 
Trees grown on rocky aud poor soils yield much more heartwood 
than those on ric^h alluvial land. The oil distilled from the wood is 
a medicine and jierfume. The wood is used by the rich to burn the 
dead, the poor and middle classes contenting themselves by throwing 
a log or two on the funeral pyre. The wood and the saw-dust are 
burnt as incense in Hindu and Pdrsi places of worship. The wood 
is also made into beautiful fancy articles. The ripe fruit, chandan 
charoli, is eaten by the poor. Char, Buchanania latifolia, is a wild 
fruit ti'ee fcrund on highlands both in the east and in the west of 
the district. The wood is tough and the bark is used for making 
ropes and ijuiidds or ornaments tied to the necks and horns of 
bullocks, 'i'he bark is used by tanners. The stones of its cherry-like 
fruit or charoli, which abound in oil, arc eaten roasted or pounded and 
are used in confofjtionery and other (iooking. Chinch, the Tamarind 
tree, Tamari Ildus indicua, both in the hilly tracts aud in the plains, is 
commoner t han any other large cultivated tree except the mango. 
It grows si.xty or seventy feet high aud gives abundant shade. Its 
tough and lasting wood is used for cart-wheels and oil-mills and is 
valued for biii iung bricks and tiles. It makes excellent charcoal for 
gunpowder. 'I'he fruit, which ripens in February, is salted and 
stored in almost every house. The pulp of the fruit when preserved 
in sugar makes a cooling drink. Tho seed is fried aud eaten by 
the lower elasses; iu seasons of famine it is ground to flour and 
made into bread. From tho seed is also prepared a size which 
is used liy wool-weavers, saddlers, and book-binders. Ghdpha, 
Michelia clrnnpaca, is common throughout the district on wooded 
hills and tablelands and is also grown in gardens and near temples. 
Tho leaves ai'C used as dining plates or patrdvalis and the wood is 
used as fuel. Tho milky juice is valuable in certain skin-diseases. 
Ddliriih, the Pomegranate, Piinica grauatuin, of two kinds, is grown 
in gardens throughout the district and is valued for its fruit, aud 
for the healing properties of its root, loaves, biirk, flowers, and fruit 
rind. The baik of tho root is used as a cure for worms and tho juice of 
tho fruit fi.ii'ms a pleasing and cooling drink. It boars in Novornbor- 
Decembor and again in April-May, and only when bearing does it 
require much watering. During the rest of tho year an occasional 
watering is enough. The tree begins to bear in its fourth year; it 
is in its prime from its sixth to its tenth year; and under favourable 
circumstaiic(!s continues to fruit till it is fifteen years old. 

Dhdman, (1 rewia tilimfolia, which flourishes near tho sea,, is also 
found in I 'oona. It is common in the forest lands in tho centre 
and west, and is occasionally found on the eastern uplands. Its 
tough and elastic wood is used in house-building and is good for 
bows aud tor carriage-shafts. The berries have an agreeable bitter 
taste, the bark makes cordage, and the leaves are good fodder. 
Dhdcda, Coa<,Karpus latifolia, one of the commonest and most useful 
limber trees, i.s plentiful in the west and centre and is occasionally 
found iu tho oast. Its tough wood is much used in house-building 
and for fit li.l-tools and cart-axles. If not properly seasoned it is apt 
to be attacked by wbito-ants. Oehela, Randia dumetorum, a shrub 
rathoi' than a tree, is plentiful iu the western hills and valleys, but 
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ia not found in the east. The wood is used as fuel and the fruit as 
an emetic and a fish poison, (jondhan, Oordia rothii, is plentiful in 
gardens and forests. It differs from the bhokar in having narrower 
leaves and red fruit. Gorakh-chiiich, the Baobab, Adansonia digitata, 
occurs in a few gardens. The seeds ai'o surrouiided by a starchy pulp 
with an acid flavour which forms a wholesome and agreeable article of 
food, and ia regarded as a .specific in putrid and pestilential fevers and 
a valuable medicine in dysentery. The powdered leaves applied to 
the skin are used to chock e.vcossive perspiration. The bark is also 
an antidote to fever, and its fibres are used in making cordage. 
The tree is remarkable for the enormous size of its trunk. 

Harda or hivda, Tornimalia chebula, is plentiful on the western hills. 
From its value in tanning and dyeing the nut is in gToat demand in 
Europe. Of late years, since tho demand has become constant, the 
people in the west preserve their harda trees and refrain from lopping 
them for ash-manurc. A rise in tho price of harda nuts would do more 
than almost any moa.suro to clothe tho sides of the western hills. A 
decoction of bruised myrobalans is a safe and effective aperient. It is 
also useful in skin-di30ase.s. Hullian, Eriodendrum anfractuosum, 
though not plentiful, is found in the thicker forests on tho western hills. 
The light and soft wood is used in tanning leather and for making 
toys. Tho fine soft silky wool which surrounds the seeds is used for 
making cushions. It yields a gum called hallianke gond which is 
valued in bowel-complaints. Hodu, Nauclea cordifolia, is found 
only in the west and oven there is seldom of any size. Its soft, 
yellow, close-grained wood is used in house-building and for other 
domestic purposes. The leaves are a valued remedy for children's 
stomach complaints. The yellow fiowers of the Nauclea kadamba 
are saorod to Krishna who is said to have played with tho milkmaids 
under a hadamb tree. Tho flowers are imitated in native jewelry. 
Hinganbet, Balanites ogyptiaca, is a thorny wild treo often growing 
thirty feet high. It is common in tho east, in wooded hills, plains, 
and tablelands. Its bitter leaves are u.sed in medicine, and its 
wood as fuel and for making shoe-moulds. Tho unripe fruit is 
bitter and purgative. Tho ripe fruit is eaten by the poor. The 
seeds yield an oil and tho bark a juice with which fish are 
poisoned. Hivar, Acacia leucophlooa, is found in the centre and still 
more commonly in the east of the district. Its hard but somewhat 
brittle wood makes good posts and excellent fuel. The bark 
supplies a tough and valuable fibro for fishing-nets and ropes. 
Brdhmans do not touch this tree as they believe it ia haunted by an 
evil spirit who occa.sioned the quarrel between Dasharath, king of 
Ayodhya, and his wife, which led to tho banishment of Dasharath's 
sons Rdm and Lakshman. 

Hura, Symplocos racemosa, is a small wild tree seldom more than 
twelve or fifteen feet high. It is found in the deeper forests of the 
western hills. Its yellowish strong and compact wood is much 
used in cabinet work. Tho bark is used in dyeing and as a 
mordant, and yields the well known scented ahir powder. Jdyphal, 
the wild-nutmeg, Myristica dactyloidcs, is sometimes grown in 
gardens. It has much less stimulant and narcotic power than tho Java 
nutmeg. Jdrnh, the Hose-apple, Eugenia jambos, is a garden tree. 
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It is of two kinds red and wliito, of wLiok the white is the commoner 
and at tlii! siuno time the more highly esteemed. 'J'he bark 
yields a gam. Jdmhlml or Jdmhhal, Syzigium jambolanum, is a very 
common tree both cultivated and wild. It is found throughout 
the district but chiefly in and on the borders of the hilly west. It 
bears a smidl purple plum-like fruit which ripens in May and June 
and i,s much oaten. The tree grows twenty to fifty feet high with 
straight clcau stern and glossy deep-green leaves. Its hard and 
reddish wood is valued for its power of resisting the action of 
water. It is much used in native house-building, and for cart-frames 
and ficId-tooU. The bark yields au excellent brown dye and is used 
as an asti'itigent in chronic diarrhoea and dysentery. Khandul, 
Sterculia iireus, is rare in the east and is not common in the west. 
It yields a gum like the tragaeanth and the loaves and twigs are used 
in eattle-dist'use. Its soft spongy wood is of no special value. The 
hark supplies excellent fibre for ropes. 

Karaiij, Itnigamia glabra, is a forest as well as a road and river¬ 
side tree. It is fairly plentiful thronghont the district, thriving 
best on river-bunks and near water. The tree sheds its leaves at 
the end of (ho cold season, it is almost at once reclothod in a 
beautiful covering of fresh pale green, and when the fresh leaves aro 
matim? it coin(;.s into flower, and frnits at the end of the year. The 
wood is light txiagh and fibrous of a yellowish brown, and if not 
properly sea.soned is soon atbaokod by insects. Its fruit yields an oil 
which is used foi- lamps and valued as a cure for rheumatism and for 
itch and ol lier skin-diseases. The rind or pend of the bark is 
pressed and rcillod by Pinjaris or cotton-teazors into a felt. 
Grass grows well under the shade of the Icaranj. Kalamh or hadamha, 
Nauclea pai vifolia, is common in wooded lauds both in the east 
and west. Ids strong dark and closo-grained wood is used in 
houae-hearns. KdmraJc, better known as country gooseberry, 
Avorrhoa kiirambola, is of two sorts sweet and bitter. The bitter 
variety is cliiofly used in pickles and preserves. The ripe fruit is 
yellow about f.wo inches by ono inch broad, and is so deeply indented 
that its cross section has the shape of a four-rayed star. Two crops 
may be produced by watering daring the year. Kdjn, Anacardium 
occideiitale, is found hi the western hills. The wood makes excellent 
charcoal. I'lie walls or pericarp of the seed contain a bitter oil which 
has powerful Iflistering properties. The enlarged crimson or yellow 
fruit-stem is also eaten and has a pleasant sour flavour. The raw 
kernel is unpleasantly bitter, but when fried it is much prized in 
confectionerv. In the Konkau a medicinal drink is made from the 
enlarged peduncle of the fruit. The trunk yields a transparent gum 
which is used as a varnish and is said to keep off insects. 

Karvand, Gai'issa enrandas, is a large evergreen shrub found in 
the wooded parts of the central and western hills. The half ripe fruit 
4 S made into tarts, jellies, and pickles, and the ripe berry is largely 
eaten. Kmnth or Kid, the Wood-apple, Feronia elephantum, is 
found thronghont the district both in forests and in gardens. It 
grows forty or fifty feet high and has beautiful dark-green leaves. 
It yields a large quantity of sweet gum which is used as a tonic. 
The fruit is round, three to .four inches in diameter, with a hard 
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woody shell, and yellow pulp containing the seeds. When ripe it is 
eaten with sugar, and when green it is made into relishes and 
pickles. The pulp also makes excellent jelly. The wood is lasting 
and useful and the leaves are used in children’s bowel-complaints. 
Khajuri or Shindi, tho Wild Date, Phoenix montana and sylvestria, is 
plentiful in tho western hills and is also found in gardens. It grows 
thirty to forty feet high. Tho fruit when ripe is of a reddish yellow 
and has a sweetish and astringent pulp. Mata, baskets, and brooms 
are made of the leaves which are also used in thatching, and the 
juice drawn from tho young shoots is either fermented or boiled 
into sugar and molasses. The wood i.s used for building, for water- 
pipes, and for other purposes. Kd, the Plantain, Musa paradisiaca, 
i.s perhaps commoner than any fruit except tho mango. They are 
planted in gardens at any time of tho year and require a rich soil 
and water once in ten or twelve days. They fruit only once and after 
twelve months are cut down. Fresh shoots spring from the root and 
again fruit. Tho trees are generally removed when they have once 
sent up shoots and borne fruit. The dower, the unripe fruit, and 
the young shoot.s are all eaton as vegetables. Hindus use tho loaves 
as dining plates and for making native cheroots or lidis. They 
are also valued for dressing bli.stcrB. Tho fruit, of which there are 
three varieties, a small yellow, a largo yellow, and a large red, is 
an important article of food and tho juice is sometimes made into a 
fermented liquor. The stern fibres are useful to gardeners in 
budding and grafting and are also used in making paper. The wild 
plantain, chavai, grows freely in the Sahyddris. 

Kenjal, Terminalia alata, is a common tree. The bark contains 
tannin and tbe wood which is very good is supposed to be improved 
by keeping it under water. Kadu Khdrih, Solamen jacquini, is found 
only in the western hills and uplands. Its heartwood yields a 
medicinal oil and its fruit is used as a cure for children’s bowel- 
complaints. Khair, Acacia catechu, is fairly plentiful on wooded 
uplands and hills. It has a dark red wood, somewhat brittle but of 
great strength which is not attacked by insects and takes a good 
polish. It is useful for all house and field purposes, especially in 
making ploughs, postlos, and caid-frames. From its heartwood 
is extracted tho powerful astringont called hat which is so much 
eaten with betel-leaf and used in medicine, dyeing, and painting. It 
is made by the Kfitkaris and Thiikurs of the petty division of 
Ambegaon. In making catechu, chips of the heartwood are boiled 
iu earthen pots, the clear liquor is strained ofl^, and when of sufficient 
consistence is poured into ckay moulds. Kdt is made to a very 
small extent in tho Poona district Limhu, the Lemon, Bitens 
limmoun, is common in gardens. It is grown in much the same 
way as the guava aud the fig. It is seldom more than fifteen feet 
high. Tho fruit is to be had all tho year round and is in great 
demand for its juice which is used in making drinks and in all kinds 
of cookery. The unripe fruit is often pickled and the rind and juice 
are used medicinally. The Sweet Lime, mhhar-limhu, Citrus lamiata, 
is much larger than the common lime and though insipid is a great 
favourite with the people. It sometimes grows twenty or twenty- 
five feet high. The rind yields an oil which is used in perfumery. 
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Lcdai, Albiznia araara^ ia larjjely found tlirongliout the district on 
,od(3d hills ami in plantations. The wood ia dark-brown^ strong, 
id fibrous, and is commonly used as fuel and in making ploughs 
carts. The leaves are used as a hair-wash. Makar Nimbori, 
Wild Citi'(:)a, Attantia tnonophylla, is found near the Sahyadris. 
a handscirne tree, but the cultivated fruit is so abundant that 
ild variot 3 '' is not used. The wood is white, very fine, and 
Taitied ; it is useful for cabinet purposes. Maruh, Ailanthus 
■nliko the English ash, is found both in the west and 
district but is not plentiful. Tho wood i.s soft but 
, ami is used for water-pipes, drums, sheaths, spears, 
Mdhlung, Citrus medica, ia much grown in gardens 
,.e district. Its fruit which is as large as a cocoanut 
odicine. Tho kernel is eaten and preserved. The 
H il iti flavouring and the rind ia an aromatic stimulant 
id yields an oil which is used in perfumery. Tho juice 
a refreshing and agreeable beverage. Molia, Bassia 
<1 in the west and central hills and uplands. Though 
I is sometimes grown in gardens, especially near 

Idi'is. Its young niddy-bi’onze leaves are one of the 
Vainenta of the western forests at the beginning of the 
Its chief value lies in tho thick lleshy bell-shaped 
when dried is eaten and distilled into spirit. Almost 
wild or domestic, eats the fresh flowers ; tho fruit is 
find as a vegetable. Tho wood, though easily attacked by 
is luM'd and lasting, but the tree is too valuable to be 
lunbei'. It is used for naves of wheels, frames of doors and 
’’im.l other purposes. Tho seed when allowed to form is 
fJji a thick walnut-like pod. It yields an excellent oil, 
a.nd burning and also for skin-diseases, and is used in 
* ' S and soap. It is also used in adulterating clarified 
jVes and bark are useful in fomenting a wound. The 
own dye, and the leaves ore made into plates or 
■ii'o used chiefly at I’oligious feasts, 
obra Charapa, Mesna ferea,, is found in some of the 
uplands. The reddish wood which is known as 
.ild to bo tbe heaviest and hai'dest timber in India, 
tiers or fertilizers are fragrant ; tho flowers are used 
A'en’s hair, and . the flowers and leaves as antidotes to 
■/AUi, Lagorstrffimia parvillora, is abundant in the western 
a straight-growing tree whicli yields a ranch used 
'/•»/, the Cocoa-Palm, Cocos nucifera, is sometimes grown 
as an ornamental tree. T’hough in the Deccan it ia 
irons, in 1837, Colonel Sykes found a flourishing palm 
akillunge near ChAkan, and clumps of cocoa-palms at 
itoon miles west of Sirur, and in other places. The 
’'rnol, and oil used in the district all come from the coast. 
.Orange, Citrus anrantium, is grown in garden lands in 
iuantities and in much the same way as the pomegranate 
wJip chief varieties are the mosamh or Mozambique and 
'.liiCintra in Portugal. The orange tree is remarkable for 
' number of fruit ityield.s, one tree sometimes bearing as 
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many as 1000 oranges a year. The leaves are used for flav 
the rind of the fruit yields an essential oil valued in perfuij 
an aromatic stimulant and tonic. The juice of the fruit is 
ing and agreeable beverage. Limb, Azadirachta indica, 
the Indian Lilac, is found throughout the district. It is 
commonest of garden and road-side trees, being grown 
shade and ornament. The wood is hard, lasting, and 
furniture. The heartwood of old trees has a fragrance li> 
wood and is used for building. Its boiled leaves and 
bitter and cooling drink useful in fevers and sina 
leaves are also used as a poultice and are eaten by 
gram and molasses, on the ShalivAhan New Year’s D' 
Chaitra in April. The bark is u.sed as a medicine anU-. 
from the seed in rheumatism. Fangdra, .Erythrina indica, 
in the western and central woods and is grown in garden^ 
for the betel-vine. Its soft spongy wood is used for 
and moulds of shoes. The flower is supposed to ha'^ 
by Krishna out of Indra^s heaven and is now unde 
never used for worship. 

Falas, Butea frondosa, is common in the west and ce 
occasionally found in the east. At the beginning of ihe 
it is a mass of bright scarlet blossoms. The leaves 
as plates and the young shoots are eaten by cam, i, 
animals. The wood is strong and tough and makes exedn 
coal. The stem yields kino gum which is valued in dia’ 
dysentery and for tanning, the flowers yield a valuable dy^^ 
root and bark excellent tough fibre. The juice is ala^^ 
medicine. The falas is a favourite with the lac insect 
best lac is found on it. The seed-nut is given to horses ' 
and to free them from worms, Papai, Oarica pap" 
common in gardens both in the plains and in the nor 
district. The tree has much of the general appear! 
the fruit and leaves clustering at the to]) of a str 
With water and manure it bears three times in th 
is eaten both raw and cooked. The juice of the l 
powdered seed are valued as a cure for worms. 
power of quickening the decay of flesh and newly 
on it to make it tender. Papnas, the Pomelo or . 

decumana, is not common except near large market< „ 
only in gardens and requires a rich soil and con8tant\!at^ 
grows fifteen feet high and if constantly watered bears twin 
Peru, the Guava, Psidiiim guava, is grown throughout th 
in garden lauds and thrives best in light soil. It is of 
red and white, the white being the more esteemed. It 
throughout the plain country and on the borders of tht 
November and December, and April and May are 
sea.sons, and it is only in these months that it reqm 
watering. During the rest of the year an oocasione' 
enough. The tree begins to bear in its fourth year ; d 
from its sixth to its tenth year; and under favourab 
goes on bearing till it is fifteen years old. It is sole 
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feet high and is of a spreading bushy habit. The fruit is much 
eaten both rn w and iii several kinds of preserves and jollies. The 
bark is astringent, and the wood hard strong and lasting. It is 
useful for cahinot purposes. 

Phanas, tluj Jack, Artocarpus iutogrifolia, is not a oommon tree. 
It is grown in gardens and is found wild near the hilly west. It 
grows forty or lifty feet high, has dark glossy foliage, and yields 
valuable tiinlier, It is of two kinds, kdpa a superior variety, and 
liarka, which yields a kind of cake called phanaspoli. Stripped of 
its thr)ruy ciit'or the uuripe fruit is eaten as a vegetable, and when 
ripe, as a fruii.. It is also valued as a poultice for guinea-worm. 
The leaves are used as plates. The seeds are eaten parched or 
mixed with vegetables, and the juice makes good birdlime. The 
heartwood yields a yellow dyo. Pila Dlwtra, the Mexican Poppy, 
Argemone inoxlcatia, is found throughout the district in fields 
and near villiigos. The seeds are narcotic, and their oil which is an 
aperientisuseilasacholeraremedyandtocure skin-diseases. Pimpal, 
Ficus religiijsa, is sacred, perhaps from its smooth ghost-white 
stem and liranehea and the windless rustling of its leaves. Among 
Buddhists it is the symbol of Gautama the last Buddha. It is 
commonly believed to be the abode of a mvnja or Brilhman youth 
who has been girt with the sacred-thread but has not been married 
and so is uneiksy and feared. It is also a])parently worshipped as a 
ling. It is girt with the sacred-thread and is surrounded by a stone 
plinth, and tlindu women often walk many times round it to get rid 
of the evil spirit of barrenness. Its loaves are a favourite food for 
camels and elephants and are much liked by the lac insect. Its 
rapid growdi and thick shade make it a useful roadside tree. 
Except as fuel the wood is of no value. 

Phnpri. Ficus comosa, is found throughout the district. It is much 
like the j)impal and as it grows easily from cuttings is a useful 
roadside tree. Ramphal, the Bullock’s-Heart fruit, Anona reticulata, 
a larger v ariety of the custard-apple, is common in the western and 
central sub-divisions, chiefly in gardens, and is much valued for its 
fruit. In good soil it sometimes grows forty feet high. The full 
grown fruit is as big as a cocoanut and has a sweet smell. The 
leavo.s harve a fetid odour and when boaton to pulp are used to kill 
lice on cattle. Its aromatic flowers are offered to the gods. 
Rdmhinlii, the Broom Babhul, Acacia ramkanta, is a tall tree in shape 
like a huge broom. Though loss abmidant than other varieties of 
babhul it, is (common all over the district except in the far west. 
The wood is much used for cart-yokos and as fuel, and the bark in 
tanning, It'Uamhi, Garcinia purpurea, is a large tree which is found 
occasionally noEir the SahyMris. The fruit which is offered for sale 
in most markets is used as an acid. Edy-dvla, Cicea disticha, is a 
cultivated tree. The frnit is eaten as a pickle. Rui, Calotropis 
gigantea, is found throughout the district on wooded hills _ and in 
plantations. It is valued for the medicinal properties of its root 
bark and leaves. The bush is sacred, its flowers and leaves being 
offered to the gods Siud used in certain religious ceremonies. The 
wood makes excellent gunpowder charcoal. 0. procora, a similar 
species, is aJso plentiful. 
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Sag, the Teak, Teetoiia grandis, is found only in the Konkan near 
the Sahyadria and in the bolt of country between about ten and 
twenty-fivo mile.s oaat of theSahyddria in Junnar, Khod, Maval, Haveli 
and Purandhar. It is easily raised from seed and in a moist climate 
is of rapid growth. As a timber tree it is unrivallod and is much 
valued. The wood is very hard but (?asily worked, and though 
porous is very strong and lasting. In colour it varies from yellowish 
to whito-browu. It is very oily when fro.sh, yielding a good oil 
somewhat like linsood-oil which is used as a varnish. The largo 
loaves are used for lining roofs undor thatch. Sdgargota, Cmsalpinia 
bouducella, is a wild treo which is specially plentifnl in tlio west. 
Its bitter seed and the bark are used in intorrnitent fevers a.s a 
tonic and its wood sis f\icl. Salai, Boswellia tliurifera, one of the 
fraukiuccnae trees, i.s common on all trap hills, and is easily known 
by its white scaly bark. The wood, which is full of resin, burns 
readily and is used for torches. 'The flowers and seod-nuts are oaten 
by the people, and the tree yields the gum olibanum. Sarphali, 
is common throughout tbo district on wooded hills and mountains. 
It seldom grows to bo more than a bush, A gum called havdi 
ud, obtained from the bark, is used as inceuse, and is said to 
possess stimulant and diaphoretic properties, .ft also forms a part 
of some oiutineiits, and its wood is used as fuel. This tree is well 
suited for covering bare hills as smnll cuttings thrown on the 
dry soil strike root. Sdvri, tho Silk-Gotton, Bombax mslabaricuin, 
is found chiefly in tho west and central hills and uplands and on 
river banks. It is a large tree with a beautifully straight trunk, 
brig'lit red flowers, and a soft down which makes excellent pillow 
stuffing. Its whitish wood though soft is clo.se'grained and is said 
to make good packing cases. It is also much used for water- 
channels and sword-scabbards. It yields a useful resin, the root 
when boiled gives a gummy sub.stanc 0 which is valued as a 
tonic, and the bark is used as an emetic. Shevga, Moriuga ptery- 
gosperraa, is found throughout the district in gardens and near 
villages. It bears pods which together with tho leaves and flowers 
are eaten as vegetables. The seeds give a pure sweet oil which is 
valued by watch-makers a.s it does not (reezo except at a very low 
temperature. Tho wood is soft aud the bark is useful in medicine. 
A gum from cuts made iu the trunk is used in rheumatism. 

Shivan, Graeliua arborea, is a beautiful flowering tree. It is abun¬ 
dant in the western woods and is occasionally found in the east where 
vegetation is fairly plentiful. The wood, vvhich is like teak, takes 
a good polish, and is used in house-building and for making wooden 
images and furniture. The fruit is a medicine. Saundad or Shami, 
Prosopis spicegera, is largely found throughout the district on 
woody hills, plains, plantations, and tablelands; the tender fruit is 
used as a vegetable. The wood, which yields a gum, is hard, strong, 
and lasting, aud is much used in making ehurning-stavos or ravis. 
According to the Mahahhai'at it was on tho shami tree that the 
Pdndavs stored their arms during their thirteen years' exile. Sisu, 
Blackwood, Dalbergia latifolia, is scarce and of small size. It is 
occasionally found in the western and central hills. The timber, 
which is heavy, strong, aud fibrous, takes a fine polish and is one of 
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the best of furniture woods. It springs readily from seed, but is 
of very slow o rowth. The tree flowers in March and April. Siras, 
Albisszia, lelibt'k, is a good roadside tree and is found throughout 
the district, [t is of rapid growth andtalce.s well fi’om cuttings. It 
yields a gum. 'Tho wood is a light reddish brown, with dark veins; 
it is not linl)l6 to crack. It is well fitted for wheel naves, and 
for pestles and jiiortars; the hoartwood makes excellent charcoal. 
Sitdphal, th(OiJustai:-d-.4pple, Anona squamosa, grows readily on bare 
hill-sides, ami ill the cold weather yields a sweet and much valued 
fruit. It is I'.jtniiion in gardens in the west and centre of the district 
and is grown iu the same way as the guava. The tree is seldom 
more than fifteen foot high, 'j’he leaves have a fetid odour and 
when reduced t.o powder are used to kill lico on cattle. 

Supdrl, (lie Botol-l’alm, Arcca catechu, is found in some gardens, 
but the nuts sold in the Poona markets are imported. The nut is 
eaten witli )i f.iddoaf and holds an important placo in Hindu 
religions ci rmnouios. An extract made from tlio nut is used as 
catcclm and the charcoal as tooth-powder. The wood, which is 
strong ami last ing, is used as water-pipes. Tad, the palmyra-palm, 
Borassus llalielliformis, which thrives best near the coast, is 
scarce in I’ooua. The fibre of its leaves is strong and useful for 
house purposes. Toran, Syziphus rugosa, is a wild shrub which 
grows freely in the western hills. The fruit when ripe is oaten, 
'i’ho ^vood is bard, strong, and close-graijied. Tirti, Capparis 
rythocarpiis, is ti small tree which is common iu the oast. Its strong 
arid porous weed is not used for any special purpose. Tut, the 
iiulhorry, .VIoru.s indica, is found in some gardens and near temples. 
Theri' are uiaiiy trees on the fort of Purandhar. Its fruit is used 
as a re.'rigoriiut and laxative and the roots to cure worms. The 
leaves are t; bo favourite food of the silkworm. Three species are 
moutioned, the white and the rod which grow to a considerable 
size, and a smaller v'ariety called chuficJiU tut, lenilihuTui, 
Diospyros iindanoxylon, is found throughout the district on wooded 
hills and in plain plantations. The wood is jot black, hard, 
and heavY and is well suited for ornamental work. The 
heai’tvvood rubbed with water is used by Brahmans to mark their 
forehead,s. Tivas, Dalbergia oogeinensis, is fairly plentiful in the 
westorn ami central hills. The wood is much valued being well 
suited for building and for making ploughs, wheels, and carriage 
poles. U,i,h.ir, Ficus glomerata, is a large spreading tree common 
m tho Suhyadri forests, and though often found in gardens and 
fields and near temples, is not a cultivated fruit tree. The loaves 
are usually covered with galls. Tho spittle produced by chewing 
umhar Ica ’t'es mixed with cumin-seed ovjira is considered excellent 
for inflamod eyes. The fruit, which is almost always full of flics, is 
eaten by the poor. When unripe it is taken as a vegetable, and in 
seasons ol scai'city, is mixed with flour and made into cakes. The 
wood not lieing liable to split, is well suited for panels and drums, 
and as it last,s under water it makes valuable woll-frames. The tree 
yields much milky juice, which, together with the leaves bark and 
fruit, is usoil medicinally and niado into birdlime. Tho leaves are a 
good cattle and elephant fodder. The tree is considered sacred to 
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the three-headed god Dattdtraya whoia supposed always to be present 
near its roots. 

Fttd, the Banian treo. Pious indica, is common both in the hilly 
west and in the eastern plains. As large cuttings when set in the 
ground grow readilyj it is a favoui-ite roadside tree. Its gap is 
sometimes used to reduce inflammation. The timber is of little value, 
and as the tree is hold sacred by the Hindus it is seldom felled or 
turned to any use save for shelter and shade. The fruit is much 
eaten by birds but is said to be poisonous for horses. Its leaves 
aro used as plates or patrdvalis. In 1837, at the village of Mhow 
in the Andhra valley. Colonel Sykes noticed a banian tree with 
sixty-eight stems, most of them thicker than a man's body; all 
except the parent stem were formed from air-roots. With a vertical 
sun, it could shade 20,000 men.* Varas, Bignonia quadrilocularis, 
gives excellent wood for furniture and for planks and beams. It is 
fairly abundant in the central and western hills. 

^The Domestic Animals of Poona are the same as those found in 
other parts of the Deccan. The pasturage is uncertain. In a few 
seasons it is abundant, in many it is scanty or precarious, and in 
times of drought it fails. When the grass fails the cattle have to 
bo sent to distant pastures in the higher hills and large numbers 
perish. The 1876-77 famine reduced the number of all domestid 
animals, but the returns seem to show that the stock of horned 
cattle has nearly regained its former strength.® Tho district has no 
class of professional cattle-breeders. But Kunbis who form the bulk 
of the husbandmen own large numbers of cattle, rear them with 
care, and sometimes deal in cattle. Tho 1881-82 returns show a 
total of about 200,000 oxen and 140,000 cows. Deccan cattle are 
hardy little animals, inferior in size and appearance to those oi 


* Report of the British Association for 1837, 2 !> 5 , 

^ From materials supplied by IWo Sitheb Nilkauth Bhagvant Mule, Mdmlatdir, 
and Major G. Coussmaker. 

® The following statement shows tho returns of cattle and horses during the seven 
years ending 1881-82. These and other returns of animals cannot claim any great 
accuracy : 


Puima Cattle and Harsee, lS?S-lStlS. 


Ybar. 

Bullocks. 

Cows. 

She- 

bufifaloes. 

Tie- 

buffaloes- 

Ilorsea. 

Mares. 

isYfi-ve ... 
187G-77 ... 

1877- 78 ... 

1878- 71) ... 

1879- 80 ... 

1880- 81 ... 

1881-82 ... 

205,123 

189,741 

202,408 

202,323 

210,037 

213,795 

200,032 

158,988 

117,684 

112,444 

115,024 

121,918 

130,371 

139,793 

60,148 

39,338 

30,609 

37,68(5 

3(5,034 

40,242 

41,055 

12,436 

9817 

971(i 

10,184 

10,796 

11,714 

12,068 

6589 

4706 

4620 

4650 

4228 

41(56 

5022 

6070 

3417 

3462 

3633 

8803 

3876 

4196 


Ybar. 

Colts. 

As^cs. 

Sheep and 
Ooats. 

Total. 

Decrease 
compared 
with 1876-76. 

1876- 76 

1870-77 

1877- 78 

1878- 79 

1879- 80 

1880- 81 

1881-82 

246(5 

1429 

1236 

lO.'lS 

19K7 

2177 

1774 

7137 

6684 

6021 

(5106 

5230 

6770 

6936 

273,684 

233,266 

236,370 

246,491 

263,847 

242,646 

286,200 

720,640 

604,082 

615,771 

626,636 

656,470 

655,757 

7 02,(570 

116',6B8 

104,769 

93,006 

64,070 

64,783 

17,864 
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Of t.'heir breeds it is difficult to say anything definite. 
;i!S take intelligent notice of varieties of breed. They only 
0 certain distinguishing marks or characteristics, the pos- 
of which may be said to constitute a certain breed. They 
«j tiilvi! the trouble to keep the breeds pure or to improve 
them. They pay little attention to the animaTs cleanness or 
comfort, hlvorj’ village has its public grazing grounds, inferior waste 
lands free of Government assessment, the resort of almost all the 
village catilc. The mixing of the cattle in the grazing grounds does 
much to irijut'ti the breed and to spread disease. 

Bullocks, I'eturnod at 206,632, and cows at 139,793, are, as far as 
has been ascertained, of ten kinds, Kbilari, MAlvi, Ghir, Dangi, Dosbi, 
Arabi, Nflphoris, VarbAdi, Akulkbdshi, and Hanarns. Kbilari cattle, 
called after the cattle-breeders of that name who are found in West 
Khandesh, are the most valuable draught animals in the Deccan. 
They are of good size, active, strong, and fairly teachable. 
They are a little slighter, but much resemble the famous Amrit 
Mahal breed ol: Hansur in Maisnr. They have clean limbs, fine 
bones, sloping shoulders, round barrel, high hind quarters, and 
small hard and tough hoofs. One of the favourite breeding grounds 
of the KhilAi'i cattle is the billy country between 8iitAra and 
Paudbarpur wlicmco they are generally hronght. A pair of these 
bullocks will travel in a riding cart day after day at a steady pace 
of six miles an hour. Tbo colour of the cows is almost always 
creamy white; of the bulls the same with reddish groy fore¬ 
quarters, Tile horns are long and upright, thin and irregularly 
curved in I lit case of the cows, and in the ease of the bulls handsome 
and massive, dose together at the base, sloping back with a slight 
outward curve opening to a span of a foot, and ending in sharp and 
strong poiiifs. 'I’he ears are of medium size pointing backwards 
with the opening exposed; they rarely droop or turn upwards. Oxen 
of this bressd cost £3 to £20 (Rs. 30-200) and cows £2 10». to £9 
(Rs. 25-90) each. Cows are seldom sold as the owners are unwil¬ 
ling to parli with thorn, and when a promising calf is born allow it 
to drink the whole of its mother’s milk. MAlvi cattle come from 
the oxtensiv grazing grounds of Malva, being brought by VanjAris 
and LamAiii.s with whom they are great favourites.^ The bullocks 
are good-tempered steady workers and teachable. The MAlva breed 
includes twn varieties, a short-horned and a long-liornod. The 
short-horned Malva bullock differs greatly from the Khilari, being 
formed for stv ady plodding rather than for speed. They have a long, 
square, level Erame, with short curved horns pointing forwards; the 
face is ratlu i’ short and straight; the oars slightly bent and not 
very large; i he colour white witha bluish grey above the fore-quarters 
of young animals and bulls. The cows are fine milkers. Tbo long¬ 
horned variety is larger and more loosely made; its horns are turned 
upwards at the base, and then upwards and backwards, giving the 


' The I JuniVaia come from Khftndesh and MAlva and sell cattle on credit, returning 
after harvest til receive payment. They go from village to village. The Lamilnis are 
locally kivown aa H ciles from he<i a bullock. This word is applied to all Muhammadans 
and Hindus who deal in bullocks. Mr. J. G. Moore, C.S. 
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animal a more stately appearance. The colour, as a rule, 
the grey being often spread over the whole body. As they 
than the others, husbandmen generally put the long-horne( 
next the plough, for the higher the plough yoke is lifted the 
the share enter-s the earth. The cows are good milkers; oven 
more than eighteen years old, within a fortuight after calving, they 
give about twenty-two pints (11 Poona .s/ter,s) of milk. Malva oxen 
cost £2 10s. to £10 (Its. 25-100), and Millva cows £2 to £7 10.?. 
(Its. 20-75). 

The Ghir or Sorthi, that is the South Kathuiwar breed, is noble 
and stately, but the specimens met in the Ueccan are seldom the 
best of their kind and are probably of mixed blood, some from 
KAthii'iw^ir and others from Surat and liaroda. They are heavy and 
loosely made. They have a long stride and can draw very heavy and 
bulky loads, but their feet and hoofs are not suited to the stony 
Deccan and they soon become lame. They are also hoadstrong and 
difficult to turn. They are mostly used as pack animals and are 
much prized for tho heavy work of garden cultivation. This 
breed varies much in colour, but its other characteristics are very 
marked: great height, a largo massive head, shoi’t blunt curled 
horns, a round jutting forehead, large limpid eyes, and very 
long pendulous ears with a half twist so as to bring the opening 
in front. Tho cows are long of yielding profit, but after calving 
they give about twenty-five pints (12-13 shers) of good milk a day. 
Tho breed is imported by Lamanis. Sorthi oxon cost £5 to £30 
(Es. 50-800) and Sorthi cows £3 to £12 (Rs. 30-120). Tho Ddngi, 
that is the Kolvau or Noi’th Tliaiia breed, is common in the A.kola 
sub-division of Ahmadnagar and presumably in similar localities 
along tho Sahyadris. As they roam freely in large herds over the 
forest-clad hills, these cattlo become hardy and indifferent to the 
weather. They feed on all sorts of fodder and thrive .as well on rice 
straw as on millet stalks. They are neither largo nor well-made, are 
very ordinary workers, but useful aud hardy. Tlieir colour is marked, 
a dirty white with spots and blotches of black or dark-brown. 
They have small black horns, for the most part curly, but the 
curliness is not sufficiently imarkod to bo taken as a characteristic 
of the breed. The cows, which are good milkers and well tempered, 
sell at £2 to £5 (Rs. 20 - 50). The bullocks generally fetch much the 
same price as tho cows except in tho more distant markets where 
their price varies from £4 to £15 (Rs. 40-150). The Deshi or 
local breed to which the largest number of cattlo belong, is too 
mixed to be definitely described. They vary in every particular. Tho 
oxen, some of whom will work in the same team with well-bred 
oxen, cost £1 10s. to £0 (Rs. 15-90), and the cows, which when 
well fed clean and kindly treated yield ton to eighteen pints (5-9 
shers) of milk a day, cost £l to £5 (Rs. 10-50). The Arabi or Aden 
cattle are the best cattle in the district. They are small, between 
3| and four feot at the hip, gentle, and docile, moderate feeders, and 
good milkers. The colour is either white or grey gradually changing 
to blue grey or black on the fore and hind quarters with blacker 
points, and a white ring above the coronet of the hoof, or fawn- 
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coloured deepening into a reddish brown more or less dappled. 
The horns are small and weak, often deficient; the hump is well 
developed ; the eyes are large and full; the face short and straight 
with a small scpiare muzzle ; the ears small erect or pricked forward, 
never hanging; the body square with a full dewlap; the skin fine 
and thin ; the hair very short and smooth; and the tail thin and 
whip-like ondiog in a moderate tnft. The breed is attractive and 
the cows cointnand £5 to £12 (Rs. 50 - 120). The bulls.are strong, 
docile, and u,('tive, and can be used for draught and stud purposes. 
The cows (ioirju early into profit, and are most valuable for dairy 
purposes.^ 'I hero are four other varieties, Naghoris of which an ox 
costa o£5 to £12 l()^^. (Rs. 50-125) and a cow £2 to £6 (Rs. 20-60); 
Varhd,<.lis or Berar cattle of which an ox costs £5 to £10 (Rs.50-100) 
and a cow .£2 co £6 (Rs. 20-60); and Akulkhashis costing £5 to £12 
lOs. (Rs. 50 I ;15 I. Finally there is the breed called Ilanains which 
are brought from Nomdd and the Mahddov hill.s south of Phaltan. 
They arc goneriilly irsod as cart-bullocks for which tliey are better 
suited than f(.ir the plough. They are rarely employed in carrying 
packs. As th(3y sometimes fetch as much as £20 (Rs. 200) a pair few 
Knnbis can alfurd them. 

Oxen arc generally used in field-work, for drawing water from 
wells and carrying it in skin-bags or jmkhdls, for drawing carts, for 
pressing oil,seed, and sometime.s for riding. Except that barren 
cows are used by Vanjilris as pack-animals no cows are made to 
work. Working bullocks are fed with grass chaff, cotton-seed, oil¬ 
cake, and sotuccirnes millet ears, also with whatever green produce 
the husbaiKliuen do not take to market, as the haulm of sweet 
potatoes and groundnut. When out of work the bullocks are sent 
with the cows ti^ the village grazing lands under the charge of a 
cowherd or iiivrdkhi? At night they got nothing to eat but grass. 
During the rains when there is no field-work some of the oxen are 
taken to the hills and left at largo to graze. As regards the 
feeding of ccjws there is diversity both of opinion and of practice; 
but millet slalk.s, both Indian millet or yudri and spiked millet or 
hdjri, are considered the best food. Kulthi, Dolichos biflorus, 
cottori-seed oi’ aarki, and wheat bran, mixed with a little salt, 
increase the sii|:iply of milk; kulthi is sparingly given as it is apt to 
bring on abortion. Of the different kinds of oil-cake that produced 
from the earth nut is considered the best; linseed til Se.samum 
indionm is also valued, aud Iclmrdsni Vorbosiua sativa and 


* ‘ Lady’, bclDiiphig to Major G. Ooussniakcr, llail tier second calf when 4^ years old 
and before the calf ivas tour months old gave eleven Poona nhers (22 pints) of milk 
daily. When tlic calf was a year old the mother was still giving about nine pints a 
Jay and did not dry for three months more. The heifer calf came into season when 
scarcely a year old. 

The cowherds are generally sintill boys and girls. They take the cattle to the 
pasture-ground t lel wficn six and seven in the morning. They water them at some stream 
or pond thrice i day, in the morning, at midday, and in the evening. At midday 
^^ey gather the cattle round them and sit under some tree playing the flute. In the 
afternoon the cowhords again take the cattle to the pasture-ground and bring them 
homo in the eviuiing. Though often very young, the cowherds, by the use of atones, 
sticks, and abuse, have their cattle completely under control and sometimes amuse 
thomselvos hy vnliug on the backs of bullocks aud she-buffaloes. 

B ;il0-8 
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safflower are used, but tbeir bitterness is apt to tastie the milk. 
According to some authorities oil-cako of all kinds lessens the 
quantity of milk but increases the amount of butter aind cream. 
Ohunij that is the husk and broken grain of tur pulse stewed in 
water, is a favourite food which keeps the cow quiet at milking 
time. Three pounds of chuni, three pounds of cotton-seed, two 

f iounds of oil-cake, twelve pounds of millet stalks, ten pounds of 
ucern or other green fodder, and two handfuls of wheat bran, and 
one handful of salt given in each of the three pails of drinking water, 
are a liberal allowance for a cow. Generally eight pounds of graiu 
and twelve pounds of dry fodder are considered ample rations. 
When cows are kept only for milk, it is usual to milk three of the 
four teats, leaving the fourth for the calf. When it is meant to be 
reared for field-work or for other purposes the calf is allowed to 
drink the whole of the milk. The following items represent the 
cost to Europeans in Poona of keeping a cow in full milk. 
The daily allowance of food is about two pounds (one Poona sher) of 
millet, tur bran or chuni, and cotton-seed ; fifteen pounds of millet 
stalks j and five pounds of green gi’ass or lucern. A little salt is 
mixed with the gram and some handfuls of bran with the water. 
At the following average rupee prices, cotton-seed sixty pounds, fur 
bran thirty-two, millet thirty-eight, millet stalks twenty-eight 
bundles or about 160 pounds, and lucern about 170 pounds, the 
quantities mentioned above give for grain a monthly cost of about 
9s. 4id (Rs.4f|-), for millet stalks 6s. (Rs. 3), for lucern 2s. (Re. 1), 
and about 7\d. (5 annas) for salt and bran, that is a total monthly 
cost of about 18s. (Rs. 9). In addition to the grains given to cows, 
a buffalo gets two pounds (I sher) a day of oil-cake, twenty instead 
of fifteen pounds of millet stalks, and ten instead of five pounds of 
green grass. The monthly cost of a buffalo’s keep maybe estimated 
at about £1 4s. (Rs. 12). Of this about 12s. (Rs. 6) are on grain 
and oilcake, 8s. (Rs. 4) on millet stalks, 3s. Qd. (Rs. 1|) on lucern, 
and 7i<f, (5 annas) on salt and bran. If fed in this way a country 
cow will give eight to twelve pints (4-6 Poona shers) a day, and a 
KAthidwAr or Aden cow sixteen to twenty-two pints (8-11 shers). 
A buffalo gives fourteen to twenty-four pints (7-12 Poona s/iers). 
Oxen which are being prepared for sale or are extra fed to make 
them stronger and more useful in the field, are kept at home day and 
night and fed largely on ground or bruised pulse, groundnut, 
cotton seed, sesamum, fresh jrdri stalks, hdjri flour, and sometimes a 
small quantity of oil. Bullocks are guided by a string called vesan 
which is passed through the nose. 

The chief forms of cattle disease are tiva a disease of the stomach, 
Idl a disease of the mouth, sushi a disease of the bowels, Tchurkut a 
disease of the hoofs, dhenddl a fatal diarrhcea, and phdshi a disease 
of the tongue. Uuve, caused by gas in the stomach after imprudent 
feeding, is easily cured by an aperient of hot linseed-oil, peppermint, 
and ginger or epsom salts. The Indian form of the foot and mouth 
disease is easily cured with cleanliness, carbolic acid, and careful 
feeding, 

ExceptGhirs or Sorthis, which live for more than thirty years,theage 
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of a bullock cow varies from twenty to twenty-five years. The bull 
has a sacred / Character as the carrier or vdhan of Shiv. The cow also 
is sacred, l/ub the bullock, except that his flesh is never eaten but by 
the loAvest classes, is not treated with any special respect. Butchers 
who a i'o''all Alusalmans kill cows and bullocks for the use of the noii- 
B.v«hU population. Cattle which die from disease or accident become 
the property of the village servants, the Mhdrs and Alangs. They 
eat the flesh, and dispose of the hides to the tanners or Chambhd,rs 
and of the bones to Alusalmhn dealers who send them to Bombay for 
export to Kiigland or to the coffeo plantations in Ceylon, where they 
are used in ranking manure. A bullock or cow with one horn turned 
up and the otlnjr turued down or akshapdUU, a snorer or ghorndra, 
a reeler or dulndra, and one with small white spots pliulalela, are 
considered likely to cause loss or damage to the owner. Mangs 
castrate bullocks by applying' butter to the testicles and rubbing 
and squeezing thetn for about half an hour between two smooth 
cylindrical rods called musals. After the operation the bullock is 
allowed to ivjsl; for about a fortnight during which ho is well fed 
and cared .for , In very many cases the bulls are not castrated 
before they are five or six years old, as by that time they are full 
gi’own ami their humps and horns are well developed. In front of 
many temples of Shiv is a sitting stone image of nandi or the bull, 
the carrier of the god. In entering one of these toraplos a Hindu 
worshipper places his hand on the testicles of the bull and bows to 
the ling talcing care to see the ling between the bull’s horns. The 
cow is the luost, sacred of animals. Its five products or pcmch-gavya, 
urine, dung, milk, curds, and buttei*, are taken on the Shrdvani 
Day to {iiirify the soul from sin.' Thoy are also drunk on the 
eleventh day after a death or birth by all the members of the 
family. A cow, or more correctly her nominal value which ranges 
from 6d. (t annas) upwards, is given in charity to Brahmans.* 
Every year on the last oi Ashddh, Shrdvan, or Bhddrapad [duly- 
September) Knnbis or Marathds keep a holiday called pofa or the bull- 
feast, from pol a bull, in honour of their cattle. On the pola or bull 
day the Imllocks are washed and painted with rod earth. Their 
horns are covered with tin-foil or begad, hemp tassels are tied to 
the horn tips, a necklace of bells is fastened round their necks, 
coloured clothes are thrown over their backs, and they are fed with 
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’ The munlrn or sacred verse repeated on the occasion is Yallvagaalhigatam 
pdpam. de/i* liahthati mdmake, priUliandt panchagtivyasya dahatyatpnriuendlianam, 
that is, By t lie drinking of the live products of the cow the sin which has penetrated 
into my skio fud bones is burnt, like fuel by fire. 

“ Cow-gifts 111 ' gopraddm are made to Brdhmana on the occasion of an eclipse or 
of a death, 'tlie dying man or some near relation gonorally makes a cow-gift to 
Brdhmans. Of the four cows which are given to Brdhmans after a death, one forma 
part of the ten prescribed cliarities or dasita. ddnas ; the second is called the vaitami 
as she draw.s t he dead man across the Vaitarna river in the lower world ; the third is 
called pdpnMslui:ii'i-dhtnu or the sin-destroying cow ; and the fourth is called mokaha- 
dhmu or the salvalion-giving cow. When a man cannot give four cows he gives only 
one, the vmhvrni. Besides these a male and a female calf called valaa and tari, with; a 
bell tied romnl the neck of each, are set loose at one of the funeral rites. The male 
oalf is brandi il on the blade of the thigh bone with a rod-hot throe-pointed iron pike 
or IriahuL ^ince the Cattle Trespass Act has come into force those calves are given to 
Knnbis who take them to their fields. 
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iMlida, that is wheat or millet flour and molasses. In . the evening 
all gather near the village office or chdvdi and form a prticession with 
music. The pdtil or some other I'ich villager takes the l^ad and the 
procession passes outside of the village gate.s. The day juids with 
a rich supper. I’eople generally of tho 'ITinnlli caste fVom the 
Karuiltak teach bulls to dance and balance them.selves on their 
masters’ thigh and belly, and amswer a few sot questions by shaking 
their heads, recogni7,ing and approaching a }rarticularly dressed 
individual, .and grunting in .a peculiar manner. Tfte owners get corn, 
money, and old clothes. Tho custom of keeping a sacred bull or pol 
freo from work and fed hy all is still kept in many villages. But as 
young b\ills an; seldom castrated till they are four or five years old 
and as till then they graze with tho other cattle, the advantage of 
the village bull is to a great extent lost. 

Buffaloes, returned at 53,12:} in 1881-82, are common over tho 
whole of the district. Tho cow-buffaloes (41,055) provide most of the 
milk. They are considered hardier and thrive on coarser food than 
other cattle. Many male calve.s are allowed to jicrish, hut especially 
in the western rice-fields some aro msod in the plough. They are of 
special value in tho rainy .season when tho snu is not oppressive, 
A eow-hulTalo is not made to work except when she gets fat and 
iinmanugeahle. Eleven kinds of l)uffaIoe,s aro found in the district: 
Shinditn or Sindh butfaloe.s, costing £2 to £20 (Rs. 20 - 200); Kachkan 
or from Cutch, worth £3 to .£20 (Rs. 30-200); Jdfari or from 
JMarabad in Kdthidwdr, worth £5 to £20 (Rs. 50-200); Bhesri, worth 
£2 to £12 10*'. (Rs. 20-125); Sarii or from Surat, worth £5 to £20 
(Rs, 50 - 200); Varhddi or fi‘om Borar, worth £2 to £12 10s. 
(Rs. 20-125); Nemddi or froin Neimid, worth .£1 10.s'. to .£10 (Rs. 15- 
100); Qdvf.Id or local, worth £l 10s. to£8 (Rs.15-80); Oavldn or Gauli, 
worth £2 to £10 (R.s. 20-100); Mdhuri or from Mahiir, worth £1 10s. 
to £7 ]0.y. (Rs. 15-75); and ji/nun/art or Dhanijar, worth £210s. to£10 
(Rs. 25-100). Tho G.avlis or Dhangars are j)rofe.ssional buffalo- 
breeders and eain their living by selling milk, curds, and fresh and 
clarified butter. In order to got a. larger quantity of milk they often 
destroy the young calf as soon as it i.s horn, hiking care to prevent the 
mother seeing it by folding a pioco of cloth round her eyes as other¬ 
wise sho would not give her milk unless the calf was by her side. 
Most rich and middle-class people keep sho-buffaloes for their milk. 
The male buffaloes (12,008) are in such little esteem iu tho Deccan 
that few people keep them. When a mule calf is born, it is either 
thrown away or taken to some distance and deserted, when it is 
killed by wild animals, dogs, or low-caste natives. Buffaloes are fed 
with grass, millet stalks or saram, and chaff. In the rainy season they 
are sent to graze in fields or on hill-sides. Cow-buffaloes, when in 
milk, before or at tho time of milking, rocoive a mash of crushed 
pulse andoit-cakc, cotton-seed, and ricobran. Sho buff aloes are almost 
always stall-fed and well eared for. A cow-bnffaloe calves once 
every two years, and usually gives milk for a year after calving. 
Buffaloes cannot bear the heat of the sun and are very fond of 
water and shado. When not at work they are taken to a river 
stream or pond, where they lie for hours all under water except their 
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hewls or oven fcbeir nosea. yiie-buffaloea aro washed daily and are 
shaved once or twice a year. Buffaloes live from twenty to twenty- 
five years. He-bnffaloes used in field-work aro castrated either by 
stone-break era or by husbandmen. As a rule it is only in working 
rice-fields t bd (he buffalo is preferred to the bullock. Thatahe- 
buffalo may not got mischievous, or when his neck wants strongtheu- 
ing, a string 3r vesan is pa'- sed through his nose. 'I’o strengthen his 
neck he is ticil by the head for a few hours every day. This is to 
prepare him lor tlie yearly buffalo-fight on Dasani Day (Soptembor- 
Octobor) ill which the winner is the buffalo who forces the other 
back. A bull-ljiillalo is offered as a sacrifice to Devi or Durga in 
every Poona village on Dnsara Day (Sopteraber-October). The village 
headman cuts off the head if po.ssiblo with a single stroke of his 
sword. The (losh of the sacrificed buffalo, as well as of buffaloes who 
die from sickness or accident, is eaten by Mhars and Mangs. The 
hides are nsi'd for making water-bags and buckets, and the horns 
which are useful for making glue are exported in large quantities. 
That I'at and lieaiitifnl cattle may not suffer from the evil eye, a black 
thread with a cowry shell or a marking-nut, or sometimes an old 
shoe, is tied round its nock or leg. 

^OE tIor.soH, mares, and foahs, the 1881-82 returns showed a total of 
10,992. The horse requires more care than any other domestic animal. 
The district ha.s long boon famous for its horses, and there are few 
villag(?.s in ('last Poona without one or two brood mares. Horses are 
used for riiling, driving, and carrying loads. Eight breeds of horses 
are found in rb.o district: Deshis,includingBhimthadi8orBliivarthadis 
that is of th(! valley of the Bhima, and IMirthadis that is of the valley 
of the Nira, cost £6 to £60 (Rs. 60-600) each; Kathidwadis cost £10 
to £100 (Rs. KKI-IOOO) ; Iranis or Per*sians, £15 to £100 (Rs, 15(1- 
1000); ililiigdds of North India with prominent noses, £10 to £50 
(Ra. 100-500 i; Australians, wrongly called Capo horses, £30 to £300 
(Rs, 300 - 3000); Pahadis or Yabiis, £10 to £100 (Ra. 100 - 1000) ; 
Pegus £20 to £ 100 (Rs. 200-1000); Arabs, including those imported 
from Arabia and the Deccan produce of Government stallions, £10 
to £200 (K.s. 100-2000); and Charghoahds, literally four that is slit- 
eared, of which idiere are very few, about £50 (Rs. 500).^ Of these 
the local or Itosbi horses, which are bred on the banks of the Bhima 
and Nira, were most estoomed by the Maratha.s. They wore of a 
middle siKc, strong, and rather handsome, generally dark bay with 
black legs. ’ The Dhangar or Khilari pony deserves notice. Ho is 


' Tlie details ri^gardiiig horaea owe much to ailditioua by Mr. W. L.amb, Siipeiiti- 
tendent Horae Broudirig Oporationa. 

’ The Poraiaii liidr tom' and ghoska car. 

• As it doea non' to the Government Arab and Engliah atalliona the Bhimlhadi or 
Deccan horao foi inorly owed much to foreign airea, to Arab and Peraian horaea 
brought by sea to the Konkan porta and to Turki horaea brought by laud from Upper 
India and Al'giiaaiatan. The import of horaea probably datea from very early timea. 
But there ia no ovidoucG that it was .an important trade until the Muhammadan 
conquest of Dppar India between the eleventh and thirteenth centuries. At the 
cdoae of the tliirtoisuth century Marco Polo notices that largo numbers of horses were 
brought from /Vrabia and Persia into South India. The climate did not suit horses 
Bind the people did not know how to treat them ; they lived only a few years 
(Yule’s Marco I’olo, II. 277-278). Shortly after Marco Polo’s time (1297 ■ 1327) repeated 
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thick-setj short-legged, and strong, very unlike the ordinary village 
pony though really of the same breed. The difference is chiefly due 
to early castration and the perfect liberty which in consequence it is 
possible to give them. Each family or tribe of wandering Dhangars 
keeps five to twenty or thirty ponies, most of them geldings and the 
rest mares. Most are bought from villagers but some are bred by 
the Dhangars. As they have no stallions their mares are generally 
covered by chance village ponies. The Dhangar ponies were the 
best of the thousands that in 1879-80 were sent from the Deccan 
as baggage carriers in the Afghan campaign. It is the fashion to 
say that the breed of valuable Deshi ponies is either extinct or 
degraded. Still many first-class ponies can be seen on the mail cart 
line between Poona and llelgaum, and excellent pony hacks can 
often be bought in Poona. Although there are no professional.,- 
breeders in the district, the headmen and other well-to-do villagers, 
especially in the eastern sub-divisions, keep mares both with the 


inroads of Musalmins from the north showed the Hindu chiefs of tlio south tliat their 
only hope of success lay in improving their cavalry. From the middle of thefourteenth 
century, when the great Musalman dynasty of the E.ahmanis (1347-1620) was estab¬ 
lished at Kulburga in the Deccan .and the great Hindu dynasty of the Vijayanagar 
kings was established (1330-1565) in the Karniltnk, to secure a large supply of 
horses became one of the chief cares of tlio state. As during that time the Deccan 
was cut off from North India the hulk of tlie horses were brought by sen through the 
Konkan porta. In tho sixteenth century the Portuguese found that their chief 
influence with Indian powers lay in their control over tlie import of horses. Scarcely 
a treaty with tiujarAt, Ahmadnagar, or Vij.ayanagar is without a horse clause, the 
promise on tho part of tho Portuguese tliat horse,s shall be brought to their alli^ 
and shalbbe prevented from reaching Ihe ports of their allies’rivals. Under the 
Mardthits in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries tho import of horses through 
the Konkan continued. It was less important than formerly, apparently because 
communications with North India ■were open and easy and large numbers of horse* 
came to the Deccan from the north. The Manith^s also had learned how to breed 
and rear horses in the Deccan. Moor (Little’s Detachment, 95), writing about 1790, 
says : ‘ The Manlthds certainly breed many horses and procure others from Arabia and 
Persia and from KandaliAr and the northern parts of Hindustan.’ The two chief 
breeds were the Arab and the Turki. The Turki was a heavy horse which would 
have crossed well with the Arab. But the Mar.tthia objected to crossing breed*. 
They put Arab to Arab and Turki to Turki and thought that if the blood was kept 
pure the foal would have all the virtues of its parents. The Deccani ponies 
which Orme (Fragments, Note IV.) calls ‘so diminutive and naughty that no one 
owns them,’ Moor thought a most contemptible breed though not so despicable as 
Orme made them. They were serviceable and hardy and were often used instead of 
bullocks for carrying loads. They were worth 10». to 30«. (Es. 5-15). Horses of 
ordinary size bred in the country sold for £20 to £60 (Es. 200-600) and northern 
horses up to £100 (Bs, 1000) which was reckoned a high price. Horses were fed on 
gram and hiiUhi, favourites sometimes being indulged with sheep’s head broth, rice and 
milk, and other dainties. Their medicine for all forms of sickness was masdla, spices 
mixed with flour and clarified butter. Except when they were vicious horses were 
seldom gelt. Their trappings were a bridle with one bit like a snafle, a horse-hair 
cloth with a leather girth and stiimps or a peaked saddle, and ornamented martin- 
gals and cruppers. At the sides of tho horse tails of the white wild-cow were hung 
sometimCB six a side ; tho mano was plaited in small braids with coloured silks ana 
hanging silver knobs, and there was a necklace over the horse’s chest of plates ol 
silver or of silver coins. They carried with them the head and heel ropes and the 
leather feeding bag. The MardtliAs deserved to have tho heat horses, such care did 
tiiey bestow on them. When disinonnted a Mariitha was always shampooing hi» 
horse, rubbing him violently with his elbows and wrists, and bending the animal^ 
joints backwards and forwards. With this careful grooming a Mardtha’s horse on a 
pound and a half (1^ .Via') of grain looked as well as a European’s horse on four or 
five pounds. Little’s Detachment, 89-96. Some details of the horse trade between 
A.p. 536 and 1567 are given in the Kduara Statistical Account, pp. 49-51. 
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object of ridi and breeding. The number of horses has doubtless 
diminished. This is generally attributed to the great drain on 
the stock of horses for sermce in the Persian campaign of 1856-57, 
the Abyssinian campaign of 1867-68, and the Afghan campaign of 
1879-80. As oiily maio>< ’ ere taken on those occasions the mares 
would soon bavo raplenii. ed the numbers if the regular demand 
was as groat as formerly. The true explanation seems to be that 
the extension of made roads and railways and the great reduction 
in the mail csirt service have combined to lower the demand and 
therefore to reduce the supply. Though the Mard.thd,s cling to 
the name BhimthaAi and will often maintain that a mare is of pure 
Bhimthadi Ineed, it is impossible to prove and difficult to believe 
in pure local descient. The fact that the best Bhimthadi mares are 
in many cases fifteen hands high raises a strong presumption of 
English or Arab blood. Government for many years maintained a 
large horse-breeding establishment at Aligaon on the Bhima. This 
was abolished about forty years ago; and in its stead at various 
central stat ions imported English and Arab stallions were posted for 
the free use of horse-breeders. 

In recent years increased attention has been paid to the improve¬ 
ment of the Deccan breed of horses. About 1864 a yearly horse 
show was established at Sirnr, and in 1872 a second show on a much 
larger scale was started at Poona. The number of Government 
Stallions has be<!n gradually increased as more and more work was 
found for tliem. In 1881 a .separate department for horse breeding 
was organized. The prizes at Poona and Sirnr shows vary from 
lOs. to £20 (Bs.5-200), the aggiegate amount spent being £60 
(Rs. 600) at Sirur, and £600 (Rs. 6000) at Poona. These shows and 
the use of the Government stallions have greatly improved the 
breed of I’oouii horses. The present establishment of Government 
stallions in the Poona district is nine horses and six ponies. They 
are posted, six at Eirur, four at Supa, throe at Bdramati, and two at 
Indapur. 'I’tirtie of the horses are English; the rest are Arabs. 
Most of the colts are sold as yearlings, the majority finding their 
way to the yearly fair at Malegaon in the Nizam's territory. Some 
fillies are also sold at the Malegaon fair; but most are kept by the 
breeders to be used as brood mares. At Malegaon the yearlings 
fetch £5 to £20 (Rs. 50-200). They are bought chiefly by a tribe 
called Haikars who live in the neighbouring villages. They feed 
these young animals well for a year or two and bring them again to 
the fahj wliore they are sold, as two three and four year olds at 
£15 to .£70 (Rs. 150-700). The chief purchasers are dealers from 
Haidarabad and officers from native cavalry regiments. Yearlings 
are sold boi ause the breeders are generally too poor to meet the 
cost of bringing them to maturity, and colts are sold in proforonce to 
fillies because, not being castrated, they become very troublesome. 
One of the cliief objects of the new horse-breeding department is 
to introdncaj the practice of castrating colts, for which purpose 
^killed opisrators are provided by Government who perform without 
fee or charge. When the practice becomes general it is hoped that 
breeders will keep their colts and that many remounts may pass into 
the a.rmy direct from the breeders. 
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After they are a year old colta are fed with hc^iAli Cynodeii 
dactylon, lucern^ and pond grass, millet straw or hadbi, wheat husk, 
gram, maize, math Phaseolns aconitifolius, and millet i^l,our. Weak 
and thin animals are given fi-esh and clarified butter, \sugar, the 
flesh of a goat or sheep, eggs, and gram and young millet plants. 
Phadi, a preparation of wheat flour and molasses boiled in water 
and made into balls, is also sometimes given. Small ponies, 
which are generally used for carrying loads, are hobbled and allowed, 
to graze alter the crops are removed. In Bhimthadi, horses are 
sometimes let loose in fields with standing jvdri, a treatment 
which soon strengthens and fattens them. Oilcake is sometimes 
given as a tonic, but the people dislike it ns they believe it affects 
a horse’s speed and makes it more difficult for him to recover 
from a broken joint or bone. Horses are not generally 
broken to tho saddle before they are two years old though 
they sometimes begin work at eighteen months. They are shod 
once every one or two months. The people are very fond of having 
gaily dressed horses led in their marriage and other processions. 
The chief forms of horse disease are; pdlMda, believed to be 
strangles; nhemha or sina, glanders in its worst stage, a disease 
of the head produced from cold; chdndani or tetanus, producing 
shivering of tho body; ghdtmrp or throat-snake, laryngitis, which 
affects the inside of the throat so that tho animal cannot eat or drink 
and generally dies. Tho cure for this disease is to make the horse 
inhale the smoko of tho middle part of tho kevda Pandanua 
odoratissimus flower for three days or swallow pills of the ashes of 
snake’s slough mixed with honey. Thdsi, probably glossitis, is a disease 
of tho month, which swells and blackens the lower part of the tongue. 
Munga or lampass is a disease of the upper lip. Pdshdn canker in the 
feet and hhenda which is a grease in the hoels, or in its worst form 
grapes, are diseases of the log. Kurhiri or colic, including enteritis 
or inflammation of tho intestines, produces pain in the stomach and 
generally proves fatal. Fever and a disease called chakrdval or 
ring-bone, though not fatal, makes the animal incurably lame. 
Barsdti, haddihddi, and berhadi are also diseases to which horses 
are subject. Zhairbadi and ludidna or anthrax fever though not 
common is known in Poona, and is very fatal. Horses’ feet if 
allowed to remain damp or badly cleaned are apt to breed worms. 
The Poona district is very healthy for horses who live twenty to 
thirty years. On Dasara Day in September-October horses are 
washed and decked with flowers and ornaments, and a beautiful cloth 
or silk cover is thrown across their backs. They are worshipped, 
have a new saddle sot on their backs, and ai’e ridden in procession to 
the sound of drums. 

Seventy-two peculiarities in a horse are considered unlucky for 
his owner. The chief of the.se are : utarand or three rings of hair on 
the forehead one above the other; bdning or three rings of hair 
forming three angles, on tho forehead ; cjumata or two rings of hair 
in a line on tho forehead; aHudlsdl {ashriidhdl) or watering of the 
eyes; hhoda rings of hair near tho corners of the eye; kriddval 
or a ring of hair on the breast; and gom which is of different kinds 
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is a line of hair on the neck or cheat. A horae which remains quiet 
in the stable is called khunte.gdd or fastened to the peg and is 
considered lucky, while a restive horse called khunte-upat or peg- 
lifting is considered unlucky. Each of these unlucky marks has a 
iahdb or counterbalancing good mark. The knowledge of and the 
belief in these bad and good signs is said of late years to have greatly 
declined. 

Of Asses the 1881-82 returns showed a total of 6936. The 
asses are used by Belddrs and Vadars both of whom are stone¬ 
cutters, and by Londris or lime-burners, Kumbhars or potters, 
and Farits or washermen, for carrying loads and sometimes for 
riding.* Thej^ are al-so used to carry bricks and sand, grain and 
road sweepoigfii. Asses are of two kinds, country or Beshdlu, costing 
£1 to £6 (tls. 10-60), and Arab, Persian, and Italian asses, coating 
£30 to £60 (Its. 300-600) which have been imported by Govern¬ 
ment for use as stallions for mule-breeding. The country ass is 
small and generally frightfully cowhocked, but they are as hardy, 
enduring, and easily fed as any of their race. They are generally 
bred by the wandering tribe of KolliAtis. In the country they are 
seldom groomed and are let loose t® graze and pick up their food 
near village dunghills. In towns they are fed with grass, millet 
stalks or narcmi, and rice-husk, and sometimes with grain and 
gram. The ends of the nostrils, generally the false nostrils, are 
sometimes .slit half-way across to enable the animal to breathe freely 
when heavily leaden. The ass is careful to drink only pure water. 
If it cannoi) get dean water it will remain without drinking for two 
or three diiys air a time. Asses suffer from Jeurkuri a disease of the 
abdomen, aud raska a cough. They live twenty to twenty-five 
years. Ass’s milk is used as a medicine for children and as a 
tonic. The urine is drunk by persons suffering from venereal 
diseases and the dung is u.sed as a poultice and in cases of dysentery 
and fever. On the first of Kdrtik (October-November) asses are 
washed, decorated, and feasted. 

Mules are proverbially strong and are used by Londris, 
charc[)al-burQ.erB, in carrying loads and in drawing carts. None of 
these mules are bred iu the district. They are either cast from 
the Commiasariat Department or they were sold at the end of the 
Abys.siuian campaign. With the object of introducing the practice 
of mule-breeding Government have posted two donkey stallions at 
Sirnr for the free use of those who will bring pony mares to them. 
Prizes are given for the mares so covered and for young mules at 
the Poona and Sirnr horse shows. The people are averse from the 
practice and take to it very slowly. 

Of Shecji and Goats, the 1881-82 returns showed 285,200. Large 
flocks of Bhoop are found in all good-sized villages aud goats are 
common eveiywhere. The city of Poona offers a ready market for as 


* Riding an iuia is considered a disgrace by the higher classes, and wan formerly a 
punishment, lieliiiquents were parivded through the towu seated on au ass s back. 
People may still bn seen riding ou asses with their face tail-wards in some parts of 
the district as pai l of the merry-making iu the Shimga holidays hi March-April, 
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many sheep as the district can produce. Sheep brokers and mutton 
butchers come I’cgularly i'rom liombay and buy goats, kids, sheep, 
and lambs, }'ayiug 2.s'. to 8.s‘. (l>’s. I -4) a head. 'There are two kinds 
of sheep, country or dcmla costing 2s. to £1 (Rs.1-10) and dumha 
(from dutii, a tail) long broad-tailod sheep, costing Ss. to £2 10s. 
(Rs.4-2b). 'J'lie long-t.Tiled shec]) incUulo three varieties: Yaipuri, 
long-tailed and white with a bhick patch or two ; Kdhnli, broad-tailed, 
short-logged, and \vhit<i or white and black; and Yelga from the 
Bombay Karndtak, tall, broad-tailed, and of many colours. In 
many Poona and Aliiniuln.agar villages it is the exception to find 
sheep the property of a Dhangar or an individual of the shepherd 
caste, and the keeping of a Hock of breeding owes is not usual 
except among well-to-do Knnbis. livery Knnbi who tills garden, 
land tries to liave his own Hock of sheep, and most villages have 
three or four hasbandincn wdth flocks of their own. Sheep for 
stock are bought by the score, llus price varying from £1 16.s. to £6 
(Rs. 18-60). 'i'he price is .sometimes us high as £8 (Rs.SO) when 
the buyer oboo.ses each slioep ]‘)ickii.ig one ram and nineteen ewes 
all between three and four years old and of good colour. A 
favourite enstom among Kunbis is to buy an old evvo with her 
sixth lamb, kill the mother as soon as the lamb can shift for itself, 
and bring up the young oue as a pet for the children. The pet 
is kept till it begins to l )0 troiilficsomo when it either follows its 
mother or is sold to a broker. Kwes go with lamb five months, and 
though known to yofin in every season of the year, November and 
June are the favourito times. It is not known how long a ewe will: 
go on bearing. The Dhangars think it advisable to sell them after 
they have had five lambs. 'I'ho age of the mother when the first 
lamb is born varies from 400 to 600 days, and the intorv.'ds at which 
the lambs are dropped vary from six to 14^ months. As a rule 
only one lamb i.s yeaned at a birth, a couple being a very rare 
occuiTonce. Male lambs aro e.astratod and sold when a year and a 
half old to butchers or other dealers. A ewe or ram till it is shorn 
is called saoli, and after it is shorn a ram is called hallnga and a 
ewe is called sakovc. A castrated sheep or wother is called varip. 
Forty per cont aro castrated between the ago of six and twelve 
months, never before six and never after twelve. The object of 
castration is to make them fat. A two or three year ohl wether 
fetches Ifi.s. (Rs. 01), an ordinary sheep (>.■?. to 7s, (Rs. 3-3^), and a 
lamb 3,s. (Rs. li). Unless well fattened tlie ordinary Decc,an sheep 
does not become very heavy. After they are six montlis old they 
may be killed weighing when clean tw(nity pounds, and rarely more 
than thirty pounds. As tho feeding of .shceji is neglected, and as 
they aro not sheltered against rain or .sun, the Deccan sheep seldom 
lives more than seven years. If looked after and cared for they 
might live three years longer. If tho flock is large, Kunbis generally 
engage a Dhangaj- or a man of a,uy other labouring caste to tend 
thorn, paying him £2 lO.s. (Rs. 25) a yeai-, besides food and clothing. 
The surplus milk of tho owes is also his. In the esirly morning 
sheep are driven in flocks of 100 or 120 to the grazing land where 
they nibble grass and eat fresh hdbhul leaves and pods. If sheltered 
from the midday sun and fi-om rain they thrive better, have more 
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wool and inilkj and are more nsoful. At tlio end of the hot season, 
when food is scaroe and water is bad, the sheep fall into very poor 
condition mid the June lambs are very weakly. The rank vegetation 
which in their half-starved state they greedily, devour brings on 
scouring and niany die from that disease, or from the fly which is 
very viruloiit daring the rainy season. In the evening the sheep are 
brought bark- and shut in thoir folds, which are generally surrounded 
by a iiedge thick enongh to keep out wolves but giving no protection 
againsi; wind and rain. Great numbers of lambs and balf-grown 
sheep are car'ied off by wolves, who, where the grass and the crops 
are long, me very bold catching stragglers both by day and night. 
One or two wolves haunt most villag-us. The shepherd has a large 
dog and wliilij out keeps his slioep constantly moving for fear of the 
wolf who i,s genorally hid behind a big s to no or bii.sli or in tho long 
grass watching for the chance of picking off a lamb. The rams 
(generally remain in the flocks and miscaiTi:i.ges are not uncommon. 
Old rams gc't very ill-tempered and without auy provocation attack 
and knock ilewn tho other shoep. 

Tho dung and urine of sheep are so valued a,s manure that owners 
of flocks arc engaged to graze their sheep in fields for two or three 
night.s. The Dlniiigars usually wander from village to village in a 
regular yeii.rly circuit in the plains during tho rains and cold weather 
and in the west during the hot mouths. They ai'o paid by tho 
husbanditifu to I’old tlieir sheep in their holds. In some places they 
only get tic. ir food. In other.s w’hero gardens abound as much as Is. 
pr 2,v. {SdHium or Re.l) is paid for one lught for a huiidred sheep. 
Sheep’s hlo )',1 i.s given to horses to drink and is rubbed on their 
chests when ihey are exhausted. 

Sheep arc slniared twice a year in Av/idd/t or June-July and in 
Kdrtik or (Iciobn:'-November, hlach sheep on an avenige gives one 
pound of Wool at each shearing worth 4|d. to 6d. (8-4 as.). The loss 
in carding, spinning, and weaving amounts to twenty-live per cent. 
Soinetiinos Dlimigars are called to shear the sheep and are paid at 
the ra.te of U. (lbs. 2) tho hundred. 'I'he wool is bought by the 
Dhangar.s w'lio.se women card it by means of a bamboo bowstring 
with gut twist, and spin it either fine with tho help) of the ordinary 
spinning wheel or coarse using tho spindle. 'J’he threads are 
stifienod wii b a paste of tamarind stones pounded in tho rough stOne 
mortars winch !ire generally to bo seeu outside of Dhaugars’ houses. 
The pjaste is applied , with a large slilf brush. After the warp- 
threads ha\ e beem placed and stretched the Dhangar takes two days 
to weave a blanket about eight feet long and 24 feet wide, the price 
of which vnries from 2s. to 10s. (Its. 1-5) according to the colour 
and fineness of tho texture. White blankets and seats or dsans used 
while pei'forming religious ceremonies, have a spsecial value, being 
considered more sacred. 
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G-oats cost ing 8,-), to £1 4s. (Rs. 4-12), belong to four classes : khuri, Goats, 

ghodsheli, koi or surH, and savti. The khuri are Karnatak goats; 

^ey aro small and have short ears. The ghodsheli, said to come 
from ghoda horse and sheli a she-goat, is a large goat. The koi or 
surti goats give the largest supply of milk and aro kept and fed at 
hotne ; their fiesh is said to be hard and coarse. The savti goats aro 
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taller and larger but give lees milk. They are sent into the forests 
to graze. Their flesh is said to be tender and they are generally kept 
for food. There are no special goat-breeders. Dhangars, Kunbis, and 
Musalmd,ns are the classes who own the largest number, and Brahmans 
and other high-caste Hindus have sometimes a she-goat or two in 
their houses. Goats are tended in the same way as sheep. They eat 
the fresh leaves of trees and shrubs but are fed at night with jvdri 
stalks, tur and gram, shevri limb and karvand leaves, and bdbhul 
leaves and pods. Dhangars keep their goats with their sheep in the 
field at night. A she-goat bears every ten months and each time 
gives birth to two or more kids. Her daily yield of milk varies 
from half a pint to eight pints (J-4 shers). Goat’s milk is used as a 
tonic for children and is sometimes made into butter. The flesh 
both of sheep and goats is eaten by all classes except Brdhmans and 
Gujarat Vanis, Goats suffer from the same diseases as sheep and live 
five to ten years. The sheep and the goat are offered as sacrifices 
to village gods and demons. The blood of the offered animal is spilt 
over the idol and the flesh is cooked and shared among the 
worshippers and the members of the village community. 

Elephants and Camels were common in Poona when it was the 
capital of the Peshwas. Camels used to be bred in the Mdn and 
Mdlsiras sub-divisions of SdtAra and Sholdpur. At present the 
number of both is small. Those that remain belong either to the 
Commissariat Department or to petty chiefs. 

Except in cantonments the Dog and Oat are often without ownerdj^ 
and neglected. The only sporting dogs are greyhounds of two breeds 
lut and paligar. The lut is most esteemed, but both are rare and 
still more rarely pure bred. 

Cocks and hens are the only poultry reared in the country pafta 
of the district, though turkeys, geese, and ducks are found in large 
towns. Domestic fowls are more often kept by Musalmans and 
MhArs, M^ngs, and Dhangars than by Kunbis. They are of three 
kinds : the common fowl like to but much smaller than the English 
barn door fowl, known as savli, gujdi, or teni ; the Pegu, aail or surati} 
and the Malay of English poultry books, called by Europeans kalam} 
very much larger than the ordinary fowl and laying larger better 
and more costly eggs. Among fowls is occasionally found an) 
uphrdtya pardchi or fowl with ruffled feathers, the Frizzled Fowl 
of English poultry books.® A cock costs 2s. to 10s. (Rs. l-5)j a 
hen Is. to £1 4s. (8 us.-Rs. 12) ; a half'fowl fid. to Is. (4-8 as.); 
and a chicken 2Jd. to 4id. (lj-3as.). They are left to pick what 
they can find near their owner’s house, chiefly worms and insects. 
They are also sometimes fed with corn and bread. The flesh and eggs 
are eaten by almost all classes except Brahmans and Gujardt Vdnis, 
Hens lay for about six weeks ten or twenty eggs and then stop. 


''Tha word Tcalam seems as in the case of the Jcalam crane, Anthropoides Virgo, to b« 
a corruption of the Persian kulang that is big fowl. Mr. Fazl LutfuUah, 

® Though this frizzle is a sport or freak of nature rather than a distinct breed 
ludioious mating would perpetuate the characteristic. It is an ordinary-sized fow, 
all colonrs, with many feathers curled away from, instead of towards, the body, 
SP91C feathers having no web, only the naked shaft. Major Coussmaker. 
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Hens are vei^ oapricious in their laying; tliose that have no inclination 
to sit, imlesa chey get fat, stop every few days and begin to lay again, 
whereas those that are determined to sit or are very fat only lay a few 
pggsand Ihen sf;op for a month or more. Eggsarongefnlinpreparing 
fireworks. The chief diseases to which domestic fowls are subject 
are mdnvio,H oi the neck-broaker, /iopn a fatal kind of piles, and 
roup which Hist shows itself by running from the nostrils^ and 
eyes, an accumulation of saliva in the mouth, eruptions on the 
head, and dipluherio ulcerations in the mouth and throat like a 
yellowish white fungus. Fowls also suffer from disease of the liver 
and inflarniriMtion of the bowels. It is difficult to define the symptoms 
of the two lust diseases; sluggishness, indigested food in the crop, 
great thirst, w-ant of appetite, leg weakness, and a yellow tint in the 
bare skin of I, ho head and face, are all more or loss apparent. Fowls 
live three or four years. Ileus and chickens are offered as sacrifices 
to village g'jd,s and spirits and are waved round the head to remove 
sickness and the influence of the evil eye, either when a man is 
overtaken by calamity, or in consequence of vows made, when 
enterprises are undertaken, or male children are horn. As a rule the 
birds whicli are sacrificed are eaten by the persons who offer them. 

Many xMusiilmdns and a few Hindu.s breed Pigeons for amusement. 
They are of tour kinds : lakhia, lotan, and girrebdj, all costing Is. to 2s. 
(as,8-lie. 1) a head, and sdd/ie or common, costing 6d. to Is. (4-8 as.), 
Pigeons Isike so little room, brood so persistently, and are so easily 
kept that every town has its three or four families of pigeon-fanciers 
who oonstuDtly jjlay with their birds, and teach them tricks which 
after a few years become characteristics of certain breeds. They 
are generally fed with bdjri, ^ardi, wheat, peas, and other grain, and 
when in want of fattening, with bread, sugar, butter, and flesh! 
These are spreiad in the quadrangle of a house where the pigeons 
are lot loose. Pigeons are kept in small cots either in walls or on 
wooden stands. They are made to fly between ten and eleven in 
the morning and between five and six in the evening. They rise 
from two hundred to five hundred feet in the air and return to their 
cots at thi> .sound of a whistle. Pigeons sometimes leave their homes 
and do not ro&urn for six months at a time. Small silver or brass 
ornaments, called painjans, are sometimes tied round their feet. 
They live for twenty years and are subject to two chief diseases : 
euTta in which a sticky matter passes from the mouth, and tulchdma 
an outbreak of small tumoui-s. Pigeons are eaten by some classes 
of Hindus and. by Musalmans and Europeans. 

Wild Animals.^ The spread of tillage and the increase in 
population constantly reduce the number of Wild Animals. The Tio-er 
vdgh, Felistigris; the Panther, bihia, Felis pardus; the Leopard! 
cAifto, Fells jubata; and the Bear, dsaa/, Ursus labiatus, are found 
only in the Sahyddris, and even there in very small numbers.^ During 


’ Coiitribut,<!(J by Mr. A. Keyaer, C.S. 

* The bear u soraetimea tamed and taught to dance by men of the wandering tribe 
of MusalmAn Darveahis, who lead their bear from door to door and ask for alms A 
few hairs from a bear’s back are kept in lockets and hung from the necks of children 
to guard thoin against the evil eye. Children are also for the same reason made to 
nde on bears’ backs. 
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the eight years ending 1882 four human beings and 175 cattle 
were killed by tigers, and fifteen tigers and .si .vty-eight panthers 
wore slain, for which rewards were given by Govomnient.^ Of the 
Deer tribe, the Stag, minhnr, Rnsaaristotolis ; and the Spotted Deer, 
chital, Axis maoulatus, are rare, bnt are still found in tlu! Sahyadi’is. 
The Bison, ()iwa, Gavmns ganrvis, is found in the Saliyadixs but is 
also very rare. The Wolf, l/mdgii, Ganis pallipos, although not 
common, occurs oven- the whole district and causes much loss of 
sheep and goats. In 1877, 110, in 1870, 584, in 1880, 1170, and in 
1882, 205 sheep and goats were registered as killed by wolves, and 
twenty-four wolves wore slain between 1877 and 1882. Tbe 
Hyseiia, taran, Hyiena striata, i.s also found in the bills and 
occasionally in tbe interior of the district. 

Other game anitnals, which though not numei-ous aro found in 
various parts of the district, ai-o, tho Boar, rdridnkh.ir, Sus indicus, 
whose favourite haunts are the bdbhul groves that abound close to the 
Bhima and Ghod river.s and also in the hill forest.s in tho west. In 
the neighbourhood of Poona, since tho opening of tho Mutha canals 
(1873), there has been a very largo increase of wild pig. The 
people complain loudly of their ravages. They come down in the 
evening from tho Sinhgad range, and, after eating sugarcane and 
earthnuts, either return to the hills early in tho morning or remain 
ill the cane. The cultivation of earthnuts has been discontinued in 
the neighbourhood of Poona owing to the ravages of these animals. 
The Antelope, hdJvit, Antelope bczo.ai'tiea, and tho Indian Gazelle, 
chinlcdra, Gazolla bonettii, are cliiefly found in the hills, and a third 
variety of small deer, the Jlog-deor, Axis porcenus, occasionally 
falls to the shot of an unusually fortunate .sportsLn.au in theSahyddris. 
The anitnals which abound till over tho Presidency and which 
require no special mention are the Jungle Cat, rdu,mdnjar, Fobs 
chans; tho Jackal, Cauis aureus; the Fox, khokad, Vulpes 

hengalensis, which has its home chiefly iu the rooky hills and ravines 
abounding all over the district; the Ichneumon, mungus, Ilerpestes 
grisseijs; tho .Bandicoot rat, ghus, Moesa haudicota; and tho Grey 
and Red Squirrels, fc/idr, Sciurus pahnarmn. The S. elphinstonei is 
occasionally seen. 

Game Bibds.^ The district is poorly supplied with Game Birds. 
Of Quail, the Grey Quail, Goturuix communis, is found over most of 
the district between November and March, and the Bustard Quail, 
Turnix taigoor, also an immigrant. The Rain or Black-breasted 
Quail, Cotiirnix coromandolica, .and the smaller variety which can 
hardly be considered a game bird, the Rock Bush Quail, Pordicula 
ai-goondah, are nativesof the di.strict and aro found all the year round. 
The Bustard, Eupodotis edwardsi, is very r-are and so is the Florican, 
Sypheotides aurita, but both aro occasionally shot. Duck and 
Snipe are found in the variou.s rivers and artificial lakes and ponds 


' Tho details are: 1875, two tigers and nine panthers; 1875, one tiger and six 
panthers ; 1877, one tiger and seven panthers ; 1878, eight tigers and live panthers ; 
1879, two tigers and six panthers ; 1880, six panthers; 1881, sixteen panthers ; and 
1882, one tiger and thirteen panthers, * Contributed by Mr, A. Keyser, C.S. 
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during tVie t'ol<l mouths. The commou Gi'ey Partridge, Ortygornis 
ponticeriaiiM, aljounda, and both the Black, Prancolinus vulgaris, 
and the Painted, Prancolinua pictvis, are to bo found. The Hock 
Gvonso, pakurdi, abounds on the low atony hill ridges with which the 
district; is I nll. .Pea .Powl, Pavo cristatna. Grey Jungle Fowl, Callus 
sounerati, and t-ipnr Fowl, Galloperdix apadicens, iuliabit the forests 
in the west;. Jlall'-taine pea-fowl are found near uiany villages, as 
the people loolv on them as sacred. The Green Pigeon, Crocopus 
chlorig'iiste..-, IS rare, but the Blue Pigeon, (Jolumba inlormedia, is 
found in liii :Ls in nearly every well. Fxcopt of quail, and on rare 
occasiciirs ul iluc .< and snipe, no Large bags are made in the district, 
and oven g ’o l qtiail shooting is not to bo had eve.ry year. 

1 Snakes ure, n iitierous throughout tho district, partieidarly in and 
about rhe (•iuiini.mont of Poona. All except three kinds, of which 
one ]s rare at id another i.s doubtful, are hanuloss. The Cobra in 
fact is the i.tily ■'^enonions species which need be ttikon into account. 
The small Vip.tr or phursa, Ecliis carinata, which i.s so plentiful and 
so de.slrncurc in the narrow strip of littoral between the Saliyadris 
and tli .0 se.i.., cvo.'ip.s up to the surmnit of the Suhyadri range, but 
is not coiniiioii in any othoi' locality i.a the Poona district. A few 
stragglers may be found in the plains to tho east of the range, 
but they ai'ii rare. The Large Chain Viper, ghonaa, Daboia russellii, 
which occiu s %'ury .sparingly in tho Konkan, may al.so bo expected 
in the iSaliy.ioi’i range; hut there a])pears to be no authentic record 
of its occiinenije. The llamadryad, the Banded Bungarus, the 
Krait, and i he Ureeii Tree Vipers are equally unknown. 

A.s might he expected the mortality from .snake bite in the Poona 
district, i.s iit,-iig.Liitioaut, and for the past five ycar.s has shown a 
satisfactoi'v dfcrea.se. In 1870, twenty-four dentlis were attributed to 
this cause'; n. IS77, twelve ; in 1878, nine; in 1879, five; and in 1880 
only four, 'I'his comparatively low rate is, no doubt, due to a great 
extent to tim fiCiircity of tbe .Rchis, wbicli is the chief agent of 
destruolion in Western India generally. 'I’lio bite of tho Cobra, 
altbongh far more dangerous, is more easily avoided. On the other 
hand tlie Ei-liis, though it may only cause death once iu five times, 
finds inauy more opportunitie.s of biting, froin its sinull size, its 
fiorcomr-is, a'i'.l its perverse roliictamv! to rnovo out of tlie way to avoid 
being trod lou on. Thi.s couoliision is amtdy borne out by the 
annual retin iis of mortality from snako bite for tlie Bombay Presi¬ 
dency ; for III i:.hi! tracts where the Echi.s i.s especially abundant, in 
Sind, Ratmlciri, and Thana, tho mortality is greatly in excess of 
that of all till! oiilier districts put togotlier. 

The harinh'ss nmkos are nnmerous, though tho Tinmlior of species 
represented is not large. Besides tho Chequered Water Snake, 
pdnadiVinl, 'I’l f ipidonotus qnincnnciatus,wliic.li is aluiudant throughout 
the widl-vvaLorod tracts, the species most commonly seen in and 
about Poona arc the 'I’hickbodied parud, Gongylophis coniens, and 
the Gfase-gfceti Ground Snake, Tropidoiiotns plumbicolor, the 
young broo'ls of which make their appearance in the rainy season. 


' Contributed by Mr. G. W, Vidal, C.8. 
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Both these species are commonly supposed by Europeans and natives 
alike to be venomous. In the more rural parts the commonest 
species is perhaps the Indian Rat Snake, dhdnian, Ptyaa mucosua. 

The following is a list of the various species which are known to 
occur. The list, except in the case of one species’^ which is entered 
on the authority of Mr. W. Theobald as occurring in Poona, has been 
compiled exclusively from specimens obtained and procured by the 
writer. For the descriptions, which have been given in as popular 
a form as possible, the writer is greatly indebted to the works of 
Dr. G-unther and Mr. Theobald. The following books are referred 
to in the list; Russell’s Indian Sei’pents; Gunther’s Reptiles of 
British India ; Theobald’s Descriptive Catalogue of the Reptiles of 
British India; Pairbank’s Bombay Reptiles published for the Bombay 
Gazetteer ; and Destruction of Life by Snakes and Hydrophobia, in 
Western India, by Ex-Commissioner. The classification follows 
that adopted by Dr. Gunther and Mr. Theobald. The writer is also 
much indebted to Dr. Nicholson for much information contained in 
his work on Indian Snakes. 

The family of Typhlopbid©, the so-called Blind Snakes with 
rudimentary eyes, is represented by the Typhlops braminus (Daud). 
This little burrowing reptile, whoso head without a magnifying 
glass is with difficulty distinguished from its tail, bears a strong 
superficial resemblance to a common earth worm, and is probably 
frequently passed by as an earth worm. It is not often seen above 
ground, except after a shower of rain. It belongs to the lowest type 
of snake, and is also perhaps the smallest of the Ophidia, its maxi¬ 
mum length being only eight inches. It is held in needless dread 
by natives. According to Dr, Russell, the father of Indian herpeto¬ 
logy, the Blind Snako progresses either end foremost, but this 
peculiarity has not been noticed by later writers. 

A very closely allied species of slenderer form, the Typhlops 
pammeces or tenuis of Gunther, is included in Dr. Fairbank’s list of 
Bombay Reptiles, as also is another species of the same group, the 
sharp-nosed Onycephalus acutus (Dumdril et Bibron), whose 
occurrence in the Deccan has been noted by Dr. Gunther. The 
latter will probably be found in this district, but the occurrence of 
the former which is a Ceylonese species seems doubtful. 

The Short Tails, Tortricidae, with rudimentary hind limbs, and 
the Xenopeltids without limbs, are not represented in this district. 
Of Rough Tails, Uropeltidm, at least two species have been found, 
Silybura macrolepis (Peters), which is distinguished from its many 
congeners by having fifteen instead of seventeen sc.ales in a row, has 
been obtained on one occasion, but is very rare. This Rough Tail 
is black with very bright stoel-bluo reflections when fresh. Each 
hexagonal scale is margined with waxy white, giving the skin a 
honeycombed appearance, while a broad bright yellow zigzag 
band runs along each side from mouth to neck, succeeded by a few 
broken spots of the same colour. A similar yellow band adorns 


* See note 1 at foot of page 76. 
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each ^iJe of fho tail below. The latter appendagOj as in all the 
8nak(?s of 1 1; .s f^roiip, is abnormally short. It look.s as if it had been 
sevcri'd ()blii[iiidy like tlio joint of a fishing-rod and then scraped 
with rnop. The caudal disk acquires this rough appearanoo from 
a dordfie ri.w 1)1 keels thrown out from each scale. At the extremity 
of the tail, as if the cut had loft a jagged edge, are a pair of minute 
horny s])iiiri'. The scales of the body are smooth. The Rough Tail 
Suaki»s are si.'hlom seen above ground, but are ooca.sionally exposed 
in ru;il< iiig do; p euttings for roads. That they labour bard in making 
their biiriMws is shown by tbe hict that specimens of this family are 
sometimes f.niiid with tlio head di.splaced from its direct axis, ^as 
though' writes, Theobald 'it had been dislocated during some effort 
of the snaLe tt penetrate the soil.'’ The head in all those Rough 
Toils is smaller than, and not distinct from, tlio neck. S. macrolepis 
grow.s to ahoiic ton inches in length, the tail being less than half an 
inch. Like all other suake.s with thick tails, this species is called 
dutondi by the natives. 

An allied species, Silybnra bicatenata (Gunther), has been 
obtained in e,'<,-avations made at the Amba Pas.s between Ratnilgiri 
and Kolluipur, and occurs also within the limits of the Poona district. 
S. mfierol(.'|iis is not included in Dr. Faivbauk’s List of Bombay 
.Reptiles, bm; a third species of Rough Tail, S. elliotti (Gray), which 
is sail! by 'I'heubald to inhabit Madras and the Deccan, is entorod. 
S. elliotti, will di may be distinguislied by the yellow band which 
com[ilolc'l_\ eiK'ii'cles tho tail, has not yet been recorded from the 
.Poona (Jisiru.I, a,ud does not probably extend so far north. 

The .Dwarf .Suakes, Calauiaridm, of diminutive size and found 
chiolly iu the Past Indian Archipelago and the Malayan peninsula, 
do la.it (icei.r in tho Deccan districts, though one species of tho 
genus Gi.‘i/i,iliis is found near Madras. 

The pn I l ily marked Short Tooths or Filleted Ground Snakes, 
comju'isiiig the genera Oligodon and Siniotes, are represented by 
Gunther’s Oligodon fasciatus. This species is distinguished by having 
an irregiihii- series of brown dots on the ventral shields, seven upper 
labial shields, and scales iu rows of fifteen. Tho markings on the 
head are sy louietrical, but less distinct than in other species of the 
same gomis. The back is adorned by a series of brown lilack-edged 
cross bands. It grows to fourteen inebe.s in length. Other n'presen- 
tativirs of lhi^ I'ainily, both of thegenu.s Siiuotes as well as Oligodon, 
probably ui luir, but have not a.syet been satisfactorily di.sci'iminated. 
Dr. F aifbank includes in liis List of Bombay Reptiles the .Pretty Short 
Tooth, Sinu tes voiiusta (Jerdon). Another specie.s, Siniotesrussellii 
(Daud), has also been found iu Ratnagiri, though omitted from 
Dr. Fairhanil’s list. The Short Tooths tre active little reptiles, and 
the cun.s;iie,uoni! V-markings on their heads often cause them to be 
mi.staken lor Vipers by the casual observer. They are, as might be 
expected, ilionght highly venomous by the natives, and a specimen 
of Oligodon fasciatus was once gravely presented to tho writer by a 
conjuror and suake-charmer as the young of the Chain Viper, Daboia 
elegans. In the Konkau, tbe Short Tooths are generally known as 
haclicha ndgi or young cobras. It is probable also that the tradition 
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handed down by tho Portuguese of a diminutive snake to which 
they gave the name of Cobra de Morte, from the supposed deadly 
nature of its poison, had its origin in the dread in which these 
innocent Short Tooths were once popularly held. Possibly the belief 
in such a small but poi.souous .species was strengthened by Cuvier’s 
description in his R6gno Animal of a ‘ petite vipere.’ Dr. Russell also 
may have furthered this belief Vjy recording several cases where 
natives had died from the bite.s of diminutive but unrecognized 
snakes. Two sepoys in C.iptain Gowdie’s battalion at RAjamahendri 
were bitten in the night by the same snake, which was described as , 
being ‘ scarcely six inches long, about the size of a large goose- 
quill, of a dark straw colour, a hat head with two very small eyes 
which shone like diamonds, and behind each eye was a black streak-v 
about three-fourths of an inch long.’ Tho first man bitten died ‘ 
after six hours, and the second, who was bitten within a minuto 
after the first, died within eleven hours. Neither man suffered 
visible pain or convulsions, Imt pas.s('d away in a kind of stupor. 
Similarly, according to Dr. Russell, ‘ tho porter of Mr. Bourchier, 
Governor of Bombay, a very stout Arab, was bitten by a small 
serpent, and expired almost instantanoou.sly, after exclaiming that 
a snake had bit him.’ Dr. Russoll’s information was got from the 
Governor’s son, Mr. James Bom’cbior, who spoke from memory, and 
added, ' that tho snake, to which the man’s death was imputed, was, 
by tho Portuguese, called Cobra de Morte; that in the course of 
twenty years in India he had only seen two of them, one in the island 
of Bombay, the other in his own house at St. Thomas’ Mount near, 
Madras ; that the length of tho snake was from six to nine inches, 
its thickness that of a common tobacco pipe ; the head black with 
white marks, bearing some re.semblanco to a skull and two cross 
bones; the body alternately black and white, in joints the whole 
length; that its venom is of all others tho most pernicious.’ 

There can be little doubt from tho descriptions given, and from 
the fact that no ditninutive poisonous snake has yet been discovered 
by naturalists in India, that both tho snakes above described wore 
reforaVde t(.( some species of Oligodon. If so, death in each case must 
be attributed to excessive fright, as it is beyond doubt that none of 
the snakes of this family aro provided with poison fangs and glands. 
Tho Cobra de Morte, like the mythical Bis Cobra or poisonous lizard, 
has no real existence; but, whereas the latter name is still applied to 
various spooios of lizards known to be harmless, tho Cobra de Morte 
is now, whatever it once was, a name and nothing more. 

Of the Ground Colubrides belonging to the Coronellina group, 
three species, of whoso occurreiice within tho limits of this district 
there seems to be no authentic record, aro included in Dr. Fairbank’s 
list. These aro (1) Humbert’s snake, Ablabes Humberti (Jan) 
which is known to occur in Ceylon, Madras and Peninsular India ; 
(2) the Large-nosed Cycloph, Cyclophis nasalis (Gunther), and (3) 
the Eastern Coronella, Coronella oricutalis (Gunther). Humbert’s 
snake is entered as doubtful by Dr. Fairbank, and may have been 
wrongly discriminated. The distribution of the Cycloph is also not 
known with certainty. A single specimen of the Eastern Coronela, the 
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sole species oi: tins genus ever found in India, is said to have been 
obtained by Colonel Sykes in the Deccan. There is no other record 
of its occurrence, and the species was founded on this single 
specimen, wliicli was transferred from the collection of the East 
India (Company to that of the British Museum. 

Of the snakes of the group Colnbrina, three genera, Cynophis, 
Ptyas, and Zainenis are ropi'esonted. The following species occur : 

Cynophis liehna (Daud) is a rather formidable looking snake, 
which grow s to aliout forty inches, the tapering tail being about a 
fifth of tlic tt)t:il length. It is distinguished from its congener 
0. mahibaricua, which is said to be common on the .4namalli hills, by 
having twouty-siivon instead of twenty-five scales in each row. The 
markings ot C. helena are somewhat peculiar. A narrow black line 
marks the occipital suture. A broadish black band runs on each side 
of the neck, below which is a similar oblique band. The anterior 
part of the Ijiiok is covered with numorous black cross bands, each 
enclosing two white ocelli on either sido, the white spots being more 
distinct in the forepart of the trunk than behind. The cross bands 
disappear about half way down the trunk and are replaced by a broad 
dark band runniug laterally on each side to the tip of the tail. As in 
some of the 'J’ropidonoti, there is a conspicuous black streak runniug 
obli(piely frotii tlie back of the orbit to the gape. The scales are very 
slightly koobid. I’his species appears to be rare in the Poona dis¬ 
trict, iuid is not included in Dr. Pairbank’s List of Bombay Reptiles. 
Ptyas mucosas (bin.), the dhdman or Indian Rat Snako, is very 
common tbroughout the tract and is too well known tonood descrip¬ 
tion. It is an active powerful snake, growing to seven foot in length. 
It strikes fiercely if pursued or brought to bay, and with its powerful 
jaws and sharp teeth can inflict a- painful bite. Prom its size and 
comparative fearloasuess, and its dimmal habits, it is perhaps more 
often seen than any other species, and its size and colour not 
unfrequently caaso it to he mistaken for a cobra. It feeds on rats, 
mice, frogs, and young birds, and often comes into houses and huts 
in search of its prey. It is very commonly exhibited by snake- 
charmers, wlio show their skill in recapturing it after letting it loose, 
a feat which requires both nervo and practice, as the dhdman is 
never tamed by captivity. 

The bite of this species is not generally considered venomous by 
natives; but many superstitions are current respecting it. For 
instance, in the Konkan the bite is said to be poisonous on a Sunday, 
but harmhws on other days. Both in the Konkan and Decean it is 
believed that if a buffalo is in the same field with a dhdman, 
whichever sees the other first will survive, while the one who is first 
seen will die. In the Deccan also the dhdman is suspected of 
milking the she-buffaloes under water, when the latter take their 
daily bath in the rivers or ponds. The similar superstition which in 
England gave the name of Goatsucker to the common nightjar, from 
its supposed nocturnal raids on the milch goats, will occur to all,^ 


* In parts of the Madras Presidency the dhdman {Sdrdi Pdmbu, Tamil) is popularly 
believed to be the male of the cobra (Ndga Pdmbu, Tamil), All cobras are consequent- 
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Zameriis fasciolatua (Shaw) is common in the Poona district, as 
also in the Konkan, where it is called ndgin by the natives, and is 
popularly believed to be the female of the cobra. It is frequently 
seen in the baskets of snake-charmers, and is an active reptile of 
somewhat slender form. Tlie colour of the body is usually an 
olive-brown. Young sj)eciincua are marked with numerous white 
cross bars, from the neck to the tail. With ago the white bars 
disappear gradually, the posterior ones being the first to become 
obsolete. Jn old specimens no trace of the cross bars remain. The 
species grows to about forty inches in length, of which the tail covers 
nine inches. It i.s one of the nmueious harmless species which are 
locally thought venomous. 

Zameuis hrachyurus (Gnnther), tho Short-tailed Cowry Snake, 
is found (teste Theobald) in tho Poona di.strict and South-East 
Berar, aud Dr. Faii baiik, |n-esumahly on this authority, has entered 
the specia.s in his List of Bombay Reptiles. The writer has not, 
however, succeeded in obtaining a .spcaamen.^ It is described ns 
growing to 2P5 iuebes of which the tail measures only three inches. 
The colour is olivaceous above and wbitisb bcueatb, while in some 
specimens, probably immature, irregular yollow-edged brown spots 
are found on the head and forepart of tho trunk. 

In addition to tho fibovo. Dr. Fairbank includes in his list as 
inhabiting tho Deccan Zanioriis gracilis (Gunther), or the slender 
Cowry Snake, so called from the similarity of tho large black-odged 
brown spots on the anterior jiart of the trunk to the cowry shells used 
as money by the natives. '^Ibia species probably occurs iu Poona, 
but if so, it must bo tar from common. 

The group of Natriciua, or fresit-water Colnbriues, is represented 
by three species of the genus Tropidonotus, which are unaccountably 
omitted from Dr. Fairbaukbs list. Tropidonotus quiucunciatus 
(Schl.) tho Chequered Water Snake, the pdwnJi'yttd of the Marathtls, 
is too well known to need doseription. It is abundant everywhere 
in or near rivers, pooLs, marslies, and can.als, wherever frogs and fish 
are procurable. It differ.s, however, from the true fresh water 
snakes (Homalopsidfo), which live more exclasively in the water, 
in having the nostrils situated on tho side instead of on tho upper 
surface of the head. Tliis species swallows its prey directly it is 
Beized, and never overpower.s it by constriction. The 'panadivad 
is perhaps the commonest and most widely spread snake in India, 
and although tieroo and active, is ono of the very few harmless 


ly believed to be females ! It is interesting to eoinparo with this the converse idea 
HUiintaiiiod in tho Konkan, that all cobras are males, their female partners being the 
harmless eolubi'ine snakes of the species Zamenis taseiolatiis. The dhfiman is also 
iu many parts of India credited by local tradition with having a sting attached to its 
tail, a blow from which is said to cause the piart struck to mortify. 

* Since the aliovo was in tyi)e, a specimen tibiaincd by the writer in Foona, and 
sent for identification to the Calcutta Museum, has been found to agree with 
Dr. Gunther's original description of the specic.s as published in the Annals and 
Magazine of Natural History, ISfifi, vol. XVIII. p. 1!7- pi. VI. tig. A A'. 1 he siuglp 

type .specimen on which the species was founded also came from Foona, and the snake 
now deposited in the Calcutta MuBeiim appears to be the only other specimen of the 

species yet known. 
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Buatea wliicli local tradition rightly acknowledges to be. The 
colouration of the Chequered Water Snako is very variable, ranging 
from blackish grey to greenish olive, with from three to seven rows 
of black ,sp( ts doYvu the body in quincuncial order. In some 
specimens the sides are ornamented with orange red spots with 
dark bars bclwcjeii, winch, as usual, are more conspicuous in young 
than in old ,specimens. Adults of this species measure up to 
fifty-one inches in length. 

Tropidonol, IS slolatns (L.), the common little halhallia of Bengal, 
the ndnc.ti of tlio Marathiis, the ntth of snako-chai'iners, is also 
comparatively common. It is of a hrownish olivo colour with irre¬ 
gular palo-cdgcd dark-brown cross bars, and is easily distinguished 
by a pale bull streak running longitudinally on each side of the 
back from lun k to tail. At some seasons the head, neck, and sides 
acquire a bright red tinge. Its ma.Kimnm length is two feet. It 
is more tcrrcsfriul in its halhts than the Chequered Snako and is 
of a milder disposition; novertheloss it is wrongly beliovod to bo 
venomous by iho natives. 

Tropidonofiis plumbicolor (Cantor), the common Green Grass 
Snake, is also ahiindant in tbo Poona district, especially in the rains, 
when tho young broods make their appearance. Young specimens 
have a broad bright yellow collar, pointed in front and forked pos¬ 
teriorly, hehiiiil a black collar of corresponding shape. Tlio body is 
also marked nifli about a dozen narrow black cross bars. Tlio bright 
collar and cross liars disappear with age, and adults arc a uniform 
dull gi’ooii aboN'o and white below. The under-parts in the young 
snakes are steel blue. The species grows to about twenty-five inches, 
and is of thick inako, with a broad head and a short tail. Its food 
consists of frogs, which it catches in the wot grass during the rainy 
season, often pursuing them into houses. It is of course harmless. 

HoMAi,OT',sii<,t; The trim Fresh-water or Estnariuo Saakes, Homa- 
lopsidiB, have no representatives in this district. 

P.SAMJ10PHI1I.K. Nor have any species of the family of Desert 
Snakes (Psaiiinio|ihidiB) been found. The best known example of 
this family, lluHsell’s Goudanarouse (Psaramophis condauarus, Merr) 
occurs in parts ot the Madras Presidency. 

DENDKorini'j:. Of tlie Tree Snakes of this family no species have 
boon recC'rded Irom this district. 

Davioj iiiD.i; Of the family of Whip Snakes consisting of the 
genera Tragojis n.iul Passerita, the only species hitherto found in the 
Poona district is the well-known green whip snako (Passerita myc- 
terizans, L.), which is found on treo.s in and near the Sahyadri range. 
This is evidently the species to which Dr. Fairbank alludes in his 
list as a Demli'opliis; but the long flexible snout and excessively 
slender form ol tlLi,s species at once distinguish it from any species 
of the Dendrojiliidio. In colonr this snake is bright grass-green, 
lighter beneath, w ith a yellow lateral line along each side of the 
abdomen. Large .sjmeimens grow to six feet in length, of which the 
tail occupies lai.lioc more than one-third. The natives name this 
Whip Snake sarptoh' and it is popularly believed to hang on the 
boughs of trees w irb its tail, and dart at the eyes of passers-by. In 
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reality it is a very inoffensive reptile, whicli bites only under severe 
provocation. Its chief food consists of small birds and lizards. 

Dipsadidjs. This family of Troo Snakes, characterised by a 
strongly compressed body and a short triangular head, is represented 
by at least one species, liipsas trigonata (Boie), which is found in 
well-wooded tracts near tho Sahyadri range. The short viper-liko 
head of this snake often causes it to be mistaken for a venomous 
apecios, but like all tho snakes of this family it is harmless, although 
fierce and remarkably active. Tho ground colour is olivo brown. 
The crown of the head is marked with two dark black-edged bands 
convergent behind, while a yellowish zigzag and irregular band, 
edged broadly with black, runs down tho median line of the back. 
Underneath it is white or sometimes sahnon-colonred mottled with 
brown specks. It grows to at lo.a.st forty inches, the tail being 
about one-fourtli of the total length. A closely allied species, Dipsas 
gokool (Gray) is comparatively common in the liatnagiri district, 
where, like numerous othor harmless species, it bears the name of 
manydr and is believed to be very deadly. D. gokool probably 
occurs also above the .Sayhadris. Another tree snake of the same 
genus, but of considerably larger dimemsions, Dipsas for-steni (D. 
and B.), is entered in Dr. Foirbank’s list as being found in the 
Sahyadri range; but as both Dip.sas trigonata and gokool are 
omitted from this list, it is possible that one of these latter species 
has been taken for Dipsas forsteni. 

Lycodontid^). Of this family the common Lycodon, L. aulicus 
(L.), is the sole representative. It is frequently found in houses, 
which it enters in pursuit of the skinks or snake-lizards (Mahr. 
Bopsarali) which form its chief food. It also proys on tho little house 
geckos BO common on the walls of bungalows. As a rule any 
species of snake which is di.scoverod in a dwelling house, othor than 
a cobra or a dhdman, is vaguely termed a Carpet Suako by Euro¬ 
peans in India whose knowledge of snakes is usually very limited. 
But the name of Carpet Snake is probably more often applied to 
this species than to any other. The Lycodon, though fierce and 
active, is perfectly harmless and is usually nocturnal in its habits. 
Its colouration however, in some specimen.s, rather closely resembles 
that of tho venomous Krait, Bungarus coeruleus (Schn.), which is 
common in Bengal, Assam, and tho peninsula of Southern India, 
but is not found, fortunately, in the Bombay Presidency, except in 
the province of Sind, where it is called the pioni according to 
Dr. Pairbank, from its supposed habit of sucking the breath of 
sleepers. The bad reputation borne by the Lycodon is doubtless 
duo to its resemblance to the really dangerous Krait. The Lycodon 
is rather variable in colour. The commonest type is a reddish brown 
ground, barred with numerous dark-edged white or faintly yellow 
cross bands, the first of which forms abroadish dull white collar. But 
the ground colour and pattern of the bars vary much in different 
specimens. The darkest coloured individuals are those which most 
resemble the Kraits. In old specimens the white cros,s bars 
disappear, and tho yellow tinge sometimes seen in the cross bars 
quickly fades in spirits. It grows to about two feet of which the tail 
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measures onti-sixtli. The eye of the Lycodon is small and very 
black, with a vertical pupil, whereas the Krait has a round pupil. 
The latter uui.y also bo readily distinguished from the harmless 
Lycodon by a glance at the vertebral scales, which in the Krait are 
much broader than the other scales of the body and hexagonal in 
shape, forining a conspicuous ridge on the median line of the back j 
whereas in tluJ Jjyoodon the vertebral series of scales is no larger 
than the ot.ln r rows. The dentition of the Lycodon is peculiar, as, 
unlike most otlior harmless species, each maxillary is furnished with 
two enlarged bings in front, placed in a ti’ansvorse line, the outer 
being mucli larger than the inner. But no snakes of this family 
have posterior grooved teeth, and, as Gunther has pointed out, the 
use of the fangs in front of the jaws is to pierce and hold fast the 
hard srnoot li scales of the lizards on which it preys. In the Konkan 
the Lycodon is one of the many harmless species to which the name 
of manydr is ajipliod, and which are popularly believed to cause 
death by a touch of the tongue or by easting their shadows over 
their victims. 

AMin,yciii'HAr;iT'^:. The Bluntheads (Amblycephalidm) have no 
rejpresimtativea in this district. 

pYTtroNiUA:. Of this family, numbering two species, the well 
known Indian Rock Snake, Python molurus (L.), is found 
occasionally llivougliont the district, and called by the natives in 
dill'ereut localdies (y( 7 t?T, dr, and chikvi. It inhabits thick forests 
and grov(‘s, umially in the neighbourhood of water or swampy 
aground, wlu.n e ili finds a regular supply of food in the animals which 
come lo drini; Birds of all kinds, squirrels, rats and mice, and even 
young deer a:nl sheep contribute to its support. It is one of the 
largosi; of living reptiles, but its size and power have no doubt been 
occasionally mueb exaggerated. Specimens of twenty feet long have 
been froqm idly obtained, and as specimens of its congener of the 
Malayan Roiiinsula, Python reticnlatus (Schn.), have been recorded 
as measuring about thirty foot, it is probable that P. molurus may 
occasionally rdtain the same length. The majority of specimens 
however e.xbibited by snake-charmers seldom exceed twelve feet. 
‘Rock Snakes from fifteen to twenty feet long' writes Gunther^ 
‘ have the thicl<noss of a man’s thigh, and will easily overpower a 
small deer, a sbeep, or a good-sized dog. But although able to kill 
these animals, the width of their mouth is not so large that they 
can swallow ( iio larger than a half-grown sheep. The way in which 
they seize and kill their prey is the same as that observed in 
numerous smaller snakes: after having seized the victim, they 
smother it by f browing several coils of the body over and round it. 
In swallow iiig they always begin with the head; and, as they 
live entirely on mammals and birds, the hairs and feathers offer a 
considerable impediment to the passage down the throat. The 
process of deglutition is therefore slow, but it would be much 
slower oxce])t for the great quantity of saliva discharged over the 
body of the victim. During the time of digestion, eapooially when 


* The Keptiles of British India, p, 329. 
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the prey lias been a somewhat large animal, the snake becomes 
very lazy : it moves but slowly when disturbed, or defends itself 
with little vigour when attacked. At any other time the Rock Snakes 
will fiercely defend thomselvea when they perceive that no retreat 
is left to them. Although individuals kept in captivity become 
tamer, tho apparent tameness of specirnons brought to Europe is 
much more a state of torpidity caused by tho climate than an actual 
alteration of their naturally fierce temper.’ Notwithstanding the 
above, however, the tamo Pythons exhibited in this country by 
snakomen, whether, from overfeeding or other causes, are usually 
very gentle creatures, and, nnliko tho restless dhdmans, can be 
easily and safely handled. One peculiarity of the Pythons is that 
they incubate their eggs, and the temperature of the body at this 
se.ason has been observed to bo higher than at other times. 

The ground colour of the Indi.an Rock Snake is usually a greyish 
brown, Tho crown and nape of tho head are marked with a brown 
spot like tho head of a lance. Tlio back and tail are adorned with a 
vertical serie.s of largo brown quadrangular spots, with an oblong 
spot on each sido of tho central line. The sides of the body have 
another series of irregular pale centred brown spots. The snout is 
long and depressed, aud in adult individuals a rudimentary hind 
limb, bidden between the muscles, may easily be discovered on each 
side of the root of the tail. 

EBYCiDa!). The family of Sand Snakes or Erycidm has two repre¬ 
sentatives in thi.s district, both of which are comparatively common. 

The farad, Gongylophi.s conicus (Sehn.), is frequently seenr 
within cantonment limits at Poona, and is common elsewhere in the 
district. It is a very thick clumsily made brown suako marked on 
its back with large brown blotches, wliicli frequently unite and form 
a broad zigzag band, and on each .side is a row of smaller irregular 
brown spots. The tail i.s very short aud tapering, aud the head, 
which is scaled not shielded, except at tho lips and forepart of the 
snout, is flat, oblong, and scarcely distinct from tlio nock. The 
general character of tho markings rosombles that of the Python, 
and tho farad like tlio latter has rudimentary hind limbs. Farads 
ai’e indeed often exhibited by suirke-ebarmers as young Pythons. 
The maximum length of tho farad is about twonty-fivo inches. In 
young specimens the markings are very distinct, and the underparts, 
which arc white in the adult, are suffused with a pale salmon tinge. 

Tho Two-headed Snako, tho dutonde of the Marathas, Eryx 
johnii (Russ.), is also common in the Poona district in dry stony 
fields where it preys on mice. Its colour is usually reddish brown 
irregularly dotted with black, while young specimens have a series of 
brown rings distinct on tho bind part of the body and getting fainter 
towards the neck. The lower parts arc pale, marbled with dark in 
the adults, and in young specimens steebblue spotted with salmon 
colour. Like tho farad it is thick and heavy and very slow in its 
movements. Its chief characteristic is its .short thick rounded tail, 
which the snake-charmers frequently mutilate in order to give it 
the appearance of a second head. The real head resembles that 
of the farad in being covered with scales instead of shields, and 
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in not boinw disitinot from the neck. It grows to about four foet, 
of wbioli the tail only occupies four inches. This species, like the 
other rnein!)eT's of the family, baa tbo conical prominences in tho 
place where thi! hind limbs ought to be. The dutondo is perfectly 
inoffensive, and cannot be made to bite under any provocation. It 
avoids wet ground and prefers sandy plains, where it can burrow 
with case. I n tlie Deccan this snake is generally called tho mdndul. 

Acuocnoi.'.mD K. Tho Wart Snakes or Acrochordidie with small 
tubercular in- sjiiny scales are not found in this district. 

Of the I'llajiidiu embracing the genera Naja, Ophiophagus, 
Bungarns, Xcnnrelaps, and Oallophis, the only representative in 
this district Is, the well known Cobra, ndp, Naja tripudians (Morrem.). 
Cobra.s are no doubt abundant in the Poona district; but as they 
are chiefly ucKiturnal in their habits, by no moans aggressive, and 
from their large sino easily soon and avoided, tho mortality attri¬ 
butable to thi if deadly bite is fortunately very low. At least eight 
varieties of this species have been enumerated by Gunther, all 
referable to 1hc! same species, but the type usually seen in the Doccan 
is of a uniforui brownish olivo colour above, with a pair of conspi¬ 
cuous wliiti; black-edged speotaclos on tho dilatable neck or hood. 
Tho length o! Cobras is a subject of almost as much dispute amongst 
Europeans in India as the length of tigers, and the natural tendency 
in such cases is to exaggerate the size. Specimens of over five feet 
in length are decidedly rare, and tho limit of seventy inches given 
by Theobald is probably correct. The fables relating to the Cobra 
handed down l:iy local tradition would fill a volume. Although, 
however, it is popularly credited with a sagacity and cunning of 
which it is (uitlroly innocent, it is unfortunately impossible to 
exaggerate the deadly effect of its bite, for which no reliable 
antidote has as yet been discovered. The Cobra impartially feeds 
on birds, rat.'^, squirrels, lizards, frogs, and sometimes fish. It 
climbs trues and roofs of houses in search of proy, and although 
generally terrestrial, swims well, and readily takes to the water. It 
has occasionalIjr been caught at sea at a considorahlo distance from 
land. The Hamadryad, Ophiophagus elaps (Schh), thegfJiuhvi of the 
Burme.so, whli li from its greater power and fierceness is oven more 
dangerous I hnn tdio Cobra, is luckily not found in Western India. 
Tho Kiait, Hnagarus ccoruleus (Schn.), occurs in Sind, but probably 
nowhere else in t]i(3 Bombay Presidency. The long slender venomona 
snakes of the genus Callopbis, which feed on tho Dwarf Snakes 
(Calamavia), and have tho same geographical distribution, have not 
yet been observc'd in the Doccan, though one species, Oallophis 
nigrescwis (Gunthor), inhabits the Nilgiris and the Wainad. 

Tho Sea Snakes or Hydrophidao, which are found in salt water 
exclusively, and which are without oxceptiou venomous, are not 
found in any ot llio inland tracts. 

The true viiiers which have no pit in the loreal region are repre¬ 
sented in India by the genera Daboia and Echis, having each one 
fepecies. Of ihuwc one only, the phursa, Echis carinata (Merrem.), is 
known with certainty to occur in the Poona district. It is extremely 
abundant in the const districts of Ratnfigiri, Thana, and Kolfiba, and 
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is found more sparingly in the barer portions of the summit of the 
Sahyiidri range or Konkan Ghdt Matha. Bast of the Sahyadris 
it is seldom seen. The comparative immunity of the Poona 
district from deaths by snako-bito is no doubt due to the scarcity 
of the Bchis, which is the chief agent of destruction in other 
districts whore it is plentiful. Gunther was strangely in error when 
he wrote that no case was known of its bite having proved fatal. The 
Echis has a wide distribution. It is found in Sind and the Panjdb, 
North-Western, Central, and Southern India, and is exceptionally 
common on the We.stern coast; but it is absent or very scarce in 
Lower Bengal, and it is rare in the Deccan. In Sind it is known as 
the hapar; and at Delhi as the aphdi. The Echis is a little brown 
snake seldom exceeding twenty inches in length, with a series of 
dark-edged pale ovate spots on the body, with a very conspicuous 
undulating pale lino down each side. The head is covered with 
keeled scales and the pupil is verticid. The phursa is most often 
found in rocky hill-sides and plains, living under tho shelter of large 
boulders, and feeding on centipedes; but it occasionally enters 
houses, and has an awkward habit of taking its siestas on roads and 
footpaths, whence it will not stir on the approach of man, but will 
suffer itself to be trodden on rather than move. This peculiarity 
makes it especially dangerous to bootless travellers, ahoidd they 
tread on it unawares in tho dark. Once roused it is fierce and 
active, and will defend itself with great vigour and courage. Of all 
the venomous snakes in Western India this little viper is undoubted¬ 
ly by far the most destructive. Its bite is not probably attended by^^ 
fatal results more than once in five times ; but its diminutive size 
and obstinate immobility give it far more frequent opportunities of 
biting than has any other species of venomous snake. Tho symptoms 
of phursa bite are also pocuUar and may bo readily distinguished. 
The venom, unlike that of the Cobra, liquifies the blood, and induces 
excessive hemorrhage^ at the bitten part, and in severe cases bleeding 
at the gums and from the pores of the skin, followed by lockjaw. 
The action of tho virus is, however, very slow, and in fatal cases 
the average interval between tho bito and death is about 4^ days. 
The application of ammonia has been found after trial to aggravate 
rather than reduce the hemorrhage which is tho chief source of 
danger. For some years pa.st a native remedy, the root of tho 
pdngla shrub, Pogostemon purpuricauli.s, has been used at the 
Ratmlgiri Civil Hospital, with some apparent success in stopping 
the troublesome bleeding. The root is given both internally and as 
a paste for outward application; but its property as a styptic does 
not yet appear to be known to Indian dealers in drugs. The results 
obtained with its use for this purpose are however sufficiently 


’ Tho peculiar hemorrhage induced by the bite of this viper seems to have been 
noted by old writers. In his work on Destruction of Life by Snakes in Western 
India, Ex-Commisaioner quotes a passage from the Physician Johustonus, which 
evidently refers to the Echis : ‘ Is enim in eo tractu quo Alexander Porum per. 

sequebatur iiiventos fuisse serpentes p.arvos qnidem, ad eornmque morsum Mo corport!' 
Mfigidneum mdorem dimauitnni:'. That is, Eor he (says) that in the country in which 
Alexander followed after Porus certain small siiakes were found at whose bite a 
bloody sweat oozed from the whole body. 
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encouraging to justify a careful and exhaustive analysis of the plant 
by competent auchority. The Pogostemon purpuricaulis is a plant 
of the labiatf} order, nearly allied to the Patchouli shrub, and is 
found abundaotly in tho Konkau and in the western sub-divisions 
of the Poona district.^ 

The Phain Viper or Daboia, the Cobra Manilla (Coluber monilogor) 
of tho Portuguese, the tic polonga of Ceylon, the ghonas and hindor 
of Konkan iMarathas, Daboia riissellii (Shaw), has a wide distribu¬ 
tion in India, ranging from Ceylon to tho Ilimhlayas; but if it 
occurs at all within tho limits of the Poona district, it must be very 
rare. It is known, however, to occur in the Southern Konkan, as 
well as in Cutch and Gujardt in tho Bombay Presidency, and it is 
probable that it; will be found in or near tho Sahyddri range. It 
grows to about sixty inches and is handsomely marked by three 
chains or nc^ck laces of large black white-edged rings, the middle 
series being oval in shape, and the outer circular. The head is 
marked with two yellow lines converging on tho snout, and is pecu¬ 
liarly repulHive, 'I'ho Daboia is thickly built and sluggish, and like 
the phurm sJiovvs great reluotance to move on the approach of man. 
It is nocturnal in its habits, and feeds on rats and mice and sometimes 
attacks sitting hens. It is fiei’ce and fearless, and on this account, 
as well as from its long powerful fangs and its deadly venom, is 
perhaps moi-o to be dreaded oven than the Cobra ortho Hamadryad. 

The Pit Vipers, 0rotalida3, so called from the deep pit in tho loreal 
region, of wliich tho Amoi’icau Rattle Snakes are the best known 
examples, aro rcjprcsented in India by the genera Trimeresurus, 
Peltopelor, 1 laly.s, and Ilypnale. One species of tho Trimeresurus 
or Tree Vijxjrs with prehensile tails, Trimeresurus strigatua (Grey), 
is said by Gunthor and Theobald to inhabit the Deccan or tho 
Nilgiris. Another, T. anaraallensis, occurs in tho Anamalli Hills, as 
does Peltopcloi’ macrolopis (Beddomo). One species of Halys, 
H. himalayaiuis, is restricted to tho Himalayan region, while 
another, II. cllictf i, has boon found on the Nilgiris. Hypnale nepa, 
the ' Carawala,^ also occurs in the mountains of Southern India. As 
far, however, as can be ascertained, there is no authentic record of 
tho occujTeiicc Ilf any species of Pit Vipers within tho limits of' the 
Bombay l.kcsjiloucy. The Indian Pit Vipers are usually of small; 
size, and thnngh venomous aro much less dangerous than their' 
cousins of the new world. 

The small gangs of professional jugglers who frequently visit 
Poona and othei largo towns in their wanderings, exhibiting snakes, 
and performing conjuring tricks, belong to tho tribe of Maddri 
Gdrudis. 'I’hcy are Muhammadans, said to bo of Arabian descent. 
Dike other Miisaliuans the Gdrudis aro distinguished among them¬ 
selves as belonging to one or other of tho four main tribes, and are 
known accordingly as Maddri Syeds, Maddri Shaikhs, Maddri 
Moghals, and Maildri Pathans. They speak a corrupt Hindustani, 
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* Further inl'i)ni,ation as to the Kehis, with a more detailed account of tho symptoms 
induced by its Iwte, vviU be found at pages 01-S2 of Vol. X, of the Gazetteer of tl. 
Bombay IVealdcnijy, Ratuiigiri and Siivautvidi, 
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and are worsliippers of 8amna Mira} They circumcise their boys, 
obey the K&rA, and marry only among the four tribes of Madari 
Garndis. The Garudis have no fixed homes, but wander from town 
to town wherever their performances are likely to attract spectators 
and bring money. No one party appears to have any exclusive beat, 
though the same gang frequently revisits the same towns. The 
males only, of all ages, take part in the performances. While 
trevalling from place to place they occupy their time in hunting for 
snakes, ichneumon, and scorpions, practising their tricks, and training 
the boys. The snake-charmers are quiet and inoffensive, and are not 
reckoned among the criminal tribes like the more turbulent Hindu 
Mang G^irudisj with whom they have nothing in common except the 
name of Garudi. 

The stock in trade of a family of Girudis includes, firstly, a fusty 
but capacious bag, well worn and patched all over, containing a 
very heterogeneous collection of odds and ends, and rude apparatus 
used in their various juggling tricks; secondly, two or more flat 
circular bamboo baskets for holding the snakes and slung on a pole 
for greater convenience in transport j thirdly, the pungi or double¬ 
pipe made of a gourd with two hollow bamboo tubes, inserted as 
mouth-pieces; and lastly, a diminutive drum or tom-tom, shaped like 
an hour-glass, with a button loosely attached by a string tied round 
the middle, which is made to strike the drum on each face in suc¬ 
cession, by a smart turn of the wrist. Add to these an ichneumon, a 
hubble-bubble or cocoanut pipe, which serves at once for tobacco 
smoking and holding fireballs, and a few black scorpions with the 
stings extracted, and one or two small harmless snakes carried in 
pieces of hollow bamboo, and the Gdrudi’s outfit is complete. 

The snakes usually kept for exhibition are Cobras, Pythons, and 
Rat Snakes, with occasionally a Sand Snake, or so-called two-headed 
snake with the tail mutilated so as to resemble the head. A few 
specimens of common harmless snakes, such as the chequered Water 
Snake and the fasciolated Cowry Snake, are also kept to be sacrificed 
to show the skill of the ichneumon, when the occasion does not 
demand the more exciting fight between the ichneumon and the cobra. 
Vipers are seldom found in the snake-charmer’s collections, being too 
sluggish and ill-tempered for exhibition. The poison fangs of the 
Cobras are invariably extracted as soon as they are caught, and the 
fang matrix is sometimes cauterised as an additional precaution to 
prevent possible danger by the development of new fangs to replace 
the old. 

Most of the snakes exhibited can be fed in captivity without 
difficulty; a hungry Python is always a good excuse for demanding 
a chicken to appease his appetite after being exhibited, while frogs 
aro always easily obtained and gmtefully accepted by the greedier 
dhdmans. Cobras are said to persistently refuse food in confine 
ment, and have either to be crammed or let loose at intervals of 


’ There U a tomb of Samna Mira at TAsgaon in the S4t4ra Diatrict, in whose 
honour a fair is held annually in Mdgh (February-March), 
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month or so to find th(!i t’ own food, and bo recaptured, if possible, 
after repletion. 

The capture of wild Cobras is a comparatively easy task to those 
who know their habits, find have nervo to handle them. Whon a 
Cobra frequents a rat-bole, as it generally does, it betrays its occu¬ 
pancy by wearing tin; month of the hole smooth and leaving 
thereon a little slimy deposit. The Garudis, on finding such evi¬ 
dences of the snake’s haunts, dig quietly into tho hole, until the tail 
of tho Cobra is exposed to view. ISeizing the tail with one hand, 
tho snake-catchoi' rajiidly draws tho Cobra through the other hand, 
up to tho nock, where d is lirmly grasped on each side by the finger 
and thumb in such a v ay as to render the snake powerless to bond 
its neck in eithe«‘ divei'lion. The fangs are then as soon as possible 
extracted with a pair i-f pincers, and the Cobra is carefully secured 
in an empty basket. Dhihnans are sometimes caught in boles in a 
similar rnanuer, Imt more often are pursued and captured in open 
ground. ’I'o catch a birgo dhdman in this way is a feat requiring 
great dexterity and s<uiie courage; for, this snake, although not 
venomous, is very fiercio and active, bites savagely, and often wounds 
with a smart stroke ot its powei’ful tail. Tho length ot a dhdmmi 
moreover frequently makes it impossible to draw it with one hand 
through tho otluv at one stroke, from tail to neck. In such cases, 
the man, seizing tho snake by the tail, eventually gets a grip of its 
neck by a quick hand-over-hand movement, while at tho same time 
the snake is prevented from turning on its captor by being violently 
swung from side to side with each movemont of tho hand. But in 
so doing tho snako-< iU.cher, if not very dexterous, is very liable 
to be bitten, especially iu tho face. As the Rat Snakes never lose 
all their fierceness in captivity the same process has to be repeated 
on each occasion tliat, they are let loose, and the recapture of a 
savage dhdtaan is one of the most skilful feats performed by the 
exhibitor. Chi.apio-eil Water Snakes are also fierce, active, and 
untamoablo, but are .amily caught iu a gorged state, in tho shallow 
streams and canals, >vliich they frequent. Tho smaller snakes are 
generally caught by tlm aid of a bamboo stick split into two pieces 
at oue end, and thus formiug a rude forceps. Of the snakes usually 
exhibited the Cobra is perhaps the only species which can be really 
tamed. Pythons, ficreo by nature, are probably kept in a state of 
lethargy by fro(;|ucnt Iceding. Cobras on the other hand are naturally 
gentle in disposition, find, after a few lessons, aro easily mside to 
stand with hood orc(;ted, by i-ivetfcing their attention on some object 
kept constantly moving before them, from side to sido. 

The pWKji or gourd-jiipe is invariably played as an accompaniment 
to the Cobra’s danc.i;, as it is called, as well as to every juggling 
trick performed by the Gdrudis. But the dismal monotone of this 
weird instrument is an accessory and nothing more. Snakes hoar 
imperfectly, and according to Dr. Nicholson, the Burmese snakomon 
put their Cobr;t-s tlirougb exactly tho same performances without 
any mu.sical aecoiiqtanimcnt. The pungi has probably no more 
effect on tho movements of the Cobra than it has in causing the 
magic growth of (lie mango tree, through all its stages, from seed 
to fruit, or the mitrvellous disappearance of the little boy in the 
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woll-knowa basket trick. The Gdrudis profess indeed to charm 
Cobras from their liolos by the sound of the fungi, and it is possible 
that a tame Cobra, whicli has beeir placed by its keeper in a hole 
to simulate a wild one, may be sufficiently aroused by the familiar 
droning of the pipe to show itself at the mouth of the hole. It is 
extremely doubtful, however, whether a wild snake would be 
similarly attracted by the noise. It is a very common trick amongst 
the Garudis, on visiting a compound where they are likely to obtain 
an andionco, to secretly place a tamo Cobra in any hole that may 
suit the purpose, and then, pretending to have discovered a wild one, 
show their skill in catching it. This very simple ruse answers 
admirably if the suako-charmer is allowed to conduct his pretended 
soai'ch wliero he ploa.sca. In this case ho has only to lead the 
spectators gradually to the spot selected, examining a few holes by 
the way, which he confidently pronounces to he empty, and finally 
stopping at the right hole, with an air of triumphant mystery, 
produce his tamo snake after much ceremony and gesticulation to 
the usual accompaniment of slow uuisic. Sometimes, it happens 
that one of the audience knows or pretends to know of some parti¬ 
cular hole frequented by a Cobra, and de.sires the snakemen to 
charm and catch it. In this case the snake-charmer has no opportu¬ 
nity of placing a tamo Cobra beforehand in the hole, with intent to 
deceive. But he is generally equal to the occasion j for one of the 
party, with an eye to this contingency, nearly always carries a tame 
Cobra cunningly concealed in tlie folds of bis waistcloth, which 
by very ordinary sleight of hand ho can, unseen by the spectators, 
gradually insinuate itdo the hole, while pretending to examine 
the entrance. Stories are indeed tolil of these men being carefully 
stripped and searched beforehand, to satisfy the spectators that 
they have no snake concealed about them, and then taken to some 
holes, of which they could have had no previous knowledge, whence 
they have notwithstanding produced Cobras. But in all such cases 
it will generally be found on inquiry that although the spectators 
may have satisfied themselves by previous search that no snake 
was concealed about the performer, no subsequent examination 
has been made of the snake itself to ascertain, by the presence 
or absence of fangs, whether it was a wild or a tame one. If the 
snakoman shows a decided reluctance, as he usually does, to the 
captured snake being killed or examined, it may be safely inferred 
that, whether subjected to previous search or not, he has somehow 
contrived to produce in the exact nick of time one of the fangless 
specimens in his collection. 

The Garudi.s know well the difference between venomous and 
harmless species of snakes, and will handle the latter fearlessly. But 
if they have credulous listeners, they delight in telling exaggerated 
and fanciful tales as to the dire consequences of the bite of an earth 
worm, or an innocent Rough Tail. It is not known whether these 
snakemen, if accidentally bitten by a Cobra, and they seldom meddle 
with other venomous snakes, have recourse to anything as a supposed 
antidote. Johnson, the author of Indian Field Sports, who em¬ 
ployed a party of Kanjurs in Calcutta to catch snakes for him for 
a year, writes of those people, that ‘whenever they attempt to catch 
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snakes there are always more than one present, and a second person 
carries with him a gudgudi which is a smoking machine, made 
generally of a oocoanut below, with an earthen funnel above, 
containing fireballs j in the fire they have always secreted a small 
iron instrument about the size of a prong of a table-fork, curved 
into the shape of a snake’s tooth, tapering from above, and when¬ 
ever they are bitten they first put on a light ligature above the bite* 
then suck the part, and as soon as blood appears they introduce this 
instrument red-hot into the two orifices made by the teeth, and take 
some bazar spirits, if they can procure any, in which they infuse a 
small quantity of bhang* As far as this author could learn, these 
were the only remedies ever adopted. The GArudis frequently carry 
with them the so-called snake stones, but probably profit more by 
their sale than by their use. These stones, found on analysis to be 
made of calcined bone, are black, highly polished, and shaped like 
almonds. Similar stones appear to be manufactured in other parts 
of the world, as in Mexico, where the material used is charred stag’s 
horn. These snake-stones have the property of absorbing liquid 
up to a certain point, and if applied to a wound will adhere and 
draw out the blood, until saturation prevents further absorption.^ 
Besides the ordinary black snake stones the G^rudis occasionally 
offer for sale as charms small transparent beads of the size and shape 
of acidulated lemon drops, which they audaciously profess to have 
extracted from the palates of very old male Cobras. It is uot known 
Kow or where those beads are obtained, or of what substance they 
are composed. In their general consistence they appear to be like 
pieces of pale amber.* In some parts of India the snake-charmers 
use the root of a plant to stupefy snakes and scorpions. A few 
pieces of root are placed in a bag in which the snakes or scorpions, 
as the case may be, are kept, and in a few minutes the patients are 
said to become comatose. Possibly the root used may be that of 
the Aristoloohia indica, or Indian birth wort (isAarmaZ, Hind.), well 
known as a supposed antidote in cases of snake-bite. The roots of 
allied species of birthworts are used in other countries, both as 
antidotes to the poison and for stupefying snakes. In North America 
the well known Virginian snake-root, Aristoloohia serpentaria, is 
used as an antidote,‘while in South America the ‘ Guaco,’ a similar 
root is employed for the same purpose and also for stupefying 
snakes, the juice extracted from the root being dropped into the 
snake’s mouth. Similarly, the Egyptian snake-charmers are said to 
use an African species of birthwort to make their snakes docile 
during exhibition. In Western India the Gdrudis appear to have 
recourse to no such expedients, and, as far as can be judged, the 
snakes exhibited by them never show any symptoms of having been 
drugged. 

® The Poona rivers and streams are fairly stocked with fish. From 
the middle of June, when the south-west monsoon seta in, until 
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* An intereating account ot the manufacture and properties of anake-atonea will be 
ound in Wood’s Natural History, III, 144. 

* Contributed by Mr. Henry Wenden, Hiatriet Engineer, Great Indian Peninsula 
.tailway. 
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tli6 end of Octoboi'j the rivers and streams are in full volume. With 
the close of the rains their waters gradually subside, and, by March, 
they form a aeries of pools connected by tong reaches of feebly running 
stream. Some of the pools are long, deep, and rocky, safe 
sanctuaries for fiab; others are sli-illow, easily netted or emptied in 
sections with the help of temporary dams. By the end of April the 
ithallow pools havo been plundered of all their fish-life. 

During the rains, every highland .stream is beset with basket-traps 
or minute bag-nets wbich oifoctually ])revent the return to the main 
waters of fisb that have run up the small streams to breed. Very 
few of the fry escape. In the lower reaches are numerous natural 
or artificial dams or narrowings of tho water-way, in which, during 
breaks in the rainfall and in tho final shrinking of the rainy-season 
Hoods, are set immense bag-nets with meshes varying from two 
inches at the mouth to a quarter of an inch at tho tail or bag. Those 
nets are usually sot for ten to twelve hours, and taken up morning and 
evening. As much as BOO pounds weight of fish are frequently taken 
from one such not, composed of specimens varying from an inch to 
several feet in length. Pry predominate to a painful extent; many 
of the mature fish are heavy with spawn and milt; and all are crushed 
into one mass by tho force of tho stream. 

No private rights to fisheries exist, but each village claims the 
river within tho limits of its own land, la some sacred dohs or pools 
the priests prevent tho people from fishing. In the absence of any 
legislation for the protection of fish, these sacred breeding places 
are tho only safeguard for tho preservation of the supply; it would 
be an incalculable gain to the mass of the people if they were more 
numerous.^ 

Tho chief fishing classes are Marathi Bhois and Koli Bhois, but 
few of cither class live solely by fishing. Where not forbidden they 
catch fish at all seasons and by every moans in their power. Tho 
following account from Dr, Day's Pishos of India describes the 
devices for catching fish which aro in use throughout the Poona 
district; As soon as tho young fish are moving, that is shortly after 
the rains sot in, men women and children catch myriads of fry in 
rice-fields and in every sholtorod spot to which the fish havo retired 
for shelter. Nets aro employed which will not allow a mosquito to 
pass, and, so far as human ingenuity cau contrive it, the sides of the 
rivers are stripped of fish. Husbandmen make wicker-work traps, 
baskets, and nets, and first set thorn so as to trap the breeding fishes 


' The chief aaored pools or dohs where fish aro never killed are : lu the Havell sub¬ 
division, TukiiriiinbAvii’s pool in the ludrilyani iit Dehu, and Moraya Goadvi’s pool 
in the Fauna iit Chinchvad ; in Bliimthadi, Bldvai’s pool in the Nira at Kdmbleshvar; 
in Purandhar Molkar’s pond at Jejuri ; in Sirur, Sairtbdvd’s pool in the Bbima at 
Bdnjangaon ; in luddpur, (I jhriiidcvi's pool in tho NiraatOjhre and .SonhobA’s pool in 
the Bhima at Narsinhpur ; in Khed, a pool neiir the ferry at Kashekhed, MahAdev' 
pools at ChAndoIi VetAle and PAngri, tho VrindAvau pool at Dondo, MAdhaveshvar’s 
pools at SAygaon and Mohokol, tlio Umbar pjool at Kadhe, MhasobA’s pool at Bibi, 
Gadad NAi'Ayau’s pool at Kahn, the Piminil pool in Koyali in VAde, Avli in KAshevAdi, 
Dham in Surkundi, Bhand in TiplianvAdi and Goregaon, Mand in Valadh, Kand in 
Shiroli, GajrAi at Nimbgaon, all in the Bhima ; .and TukArAinbAvA’s pool at YelvAdi, 
and Chakra-tirth at Aland!. 
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on their wiiy up stream to their spawning grounds, and afterwards 
turn the traps so as to catch the fish in their down-stream iourne;y. 
Streams arc ttrained to capture the fry, and no ii-rigation channel is 
without its wicker-work trap. 

The minimmn size of the mesh of the fresh-water nets is shown in 
the following return which is compiled from ninety-one reports ; 
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In fifty-thrc(3 of seventy more returns the size of the mesh is com¬ 
pared to a grain of wheat, pearl, Indian maize, gram, split pulse, oil 
seed, barley, tamarind seed, a small pea, a pepper-corn, to a hole large 
enough for ii big needle a bodkin or a quill or to the openings in coarse 
muslin.^ 

The mesli oi i.he nets varies with the season of the year and the 
size of the lish. Rivera are dammed and diverted for fishing, and 
the still mon*. wasteful system of poisoning water is soraetimos 
practised. I'ish are poisoned by tho leaves, bark, or juice of various 
plants, chictly tho Imchla or Icajra Strychnos nux-vomica, the rdmet 
Lasioaiphon spcciosus, the sujiti Tephrosea suberosa, and the hingan 
Balanitis rosburghii. Mr. Thomas in The Rod in India also mentions 
among iish poisons, Croton tigliura, Anamirta cocculus. Capsicum 
frutescens, and kdre kdi (Tulu) Posoqueria nutans or longispina.^ 

Occasionally dead or night lines are systematically set. What 
is known as t he Indian Trimmer is a favourite device. A stout 
pliant bamboo rod eight to twelve feet long is stuck in the bank in 
a sloping position, or sometimes in shallows several bamboos are 
set stretching in a line across tho river at intervals of a few yards. 
From tho point of tho rod is bung a line with the hook passed 
through a cord tied round tho waist of a frog so that it may paddle on 
the surface of the water. At times the line is dropped from the bough 
of an overhanging tree. This device is very effective, especially in 
turbid water, and large fish and water-snakes are often taken. 

True angling with a hand-rod is practised in an unscientific, almost 
childish, maim or by idlers or pot-hunters. 

A few men labour day after day with the pdgir or hhorjdh that is 
the light casting net with poor results. But as a rule the methods 
which involve the minimum of labour are most iu favour. The 
malai or basknt-tra.p, the kho.bn or bag-net, the hhnse or tivri which 
may be dosciibed as floating entanglements, and the trimmer, take 
but a short time to set and gather in, and may be left to themselves 
for twelve hours or more. These may therefore be looked on as the 
commonest means of catching fish. The nets chiefly used are; 
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1. A. light casting net called pagir or bJior jdlc, 

2. A heavy casting not called sark, of strong cord and largo mesh 
used in catching large fish in fast water. A cord is passed 
through the meshes at the outer diameter of the not, which, on being 
drawn tight, closes the mouth and the fish are, as it wore, caught in 
a closed bag. After being thrown and closed this net is drawn in 
month foremost. 

3. Bag-nets called Ichahris are fixed in strong currents generally 
produced by building rough stone dams with openings. 

4. A not called hhusc varying in length, but often 500 feet long 
and two feet broad, of fine cord and lai-ge mesh, aro .so floated along 
the upper and lightly weighted along the lower edges that it remains 
at or near the surface. It is left stretched across a pool for hours, 
usually for a whole night, and fish attempting to pass are entangled. 

5. Another net called iivri diifers from the hhme in having larger 
meshes and in being so weighted as to lie near the bottom of the 
pool. It takes large fish. 

6. Drag-nets called pandis, six feet to eight feet deep and of 
v.arying length, aro floated at the top and weighted at the bottom 
whei’e there is a bag or pocket. 

7. A net called y/n/e ov pokd is fastened to a triangular frame of 
bamboo, and is used in much the same way as the European 
shrimping net. 

8. A plunge net, called choha, is a bag-net fixed to an iron oi! 
bamboo ring, from which rise three bamboo rods which arc fastened 
together at or near the tail of the bag. The fi.sherinan wades in the 
shallows, and plunges the net to the bottom; and passing his hands 
through the bole at the tail of the net, catches any fish that aro 
imprisoned by it. 

9. The lavJcori can only he described as a bag-drag not. It is 
often seventy to eighty feet long with a diameter of thirty feet at 
the mouth. As it requires as many as fifty men to work and costs as 
much as £20 (Rs. 200) it is not commonly used. 

Many simple modifications of theso nets are called by different 
names. 

The nets are mostly designed for the capture of vory small fry. 
Except the bhuse and tivri which may bo termed entanglements, 
though they are exceedingly fine and light, a fish is rarely able to 
burst through these nets. A fin is sure to catch and the fish in its 
efforts to get free wraps itself in the net. 

Most of the people of the district eat fish. About thirty kinds of 
fish aro offered for sale in the Poona market at prices varying from 
to IgcZ. a pound (2-2^ annas a sher). Five kinds are commonly 
eaten by Europeans, vdmbat Mastaceinbalus armatus, ahir Anguilla 
bengalonsis,throe marala Ophioccphalus marulius, 0. leucopunctatus, 
and 0. striatns, shwada ov pari Wallago attn, and sliengal or shingdk 
Macrones seenghala. Theso fetch 4>d. to a pound (51-6 annas a 
sher). 

If the people studied their interests they would give up 
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basket-traps and bag-nets of minute mesb and cease poisoning pools. 
Were netting stopped between the 1st of September and the 30th 
of November, mature breeding fish would not bo destroyed, and the 
fry would increase. And if, from the 1 st of December to the end of 
March, no uota with a smaller mesh than one inch were used, the 
supply of food would be largely increased. The fry would grow 
until March lietu'een which and June, as in early life fish increase 
in weight with, astonishing rapidity, they would yield an infinitely 
greater supply of food than if, as at present, they were destroyed in 
infancy. It is believed that though the supply offish were increased 
twontyfold it v/ould not exceed the demand. 

Many pools, ponds, and lakes in the district are well suited for 
the systematic rearing of fish. It is possible to cnltivate water 
as profitably as laud. Indeed, in China, where fish-rearing has been 
a science for thousands of years, an acre of water is considered 
more vahiabh' th.an an acre of land. In tho Poona district, an acre 
of water, if not used for irrigation, is worth nothing. Any pond 
within fifteen miles by road or thirty miles by rail of a lluropoan 
fiettlement might bo made a source of considerable revenue. In 
Poona coarse tasteless fish cost to 4^d. a pound (5i-G annas a 
shnr), a price dculilo the price of good beef and a quarter to a half 
more than tho {u'ico of good mutton; and even at this price the 
eupply of fish is uncertain and scanty. If tho gaurami or Osphromeuus 
olfax and some other nou-predatory fish wore introduced, tho outlay 
would bo trivial and the produce would find a ready market. But tho 
outturn of waioi is limited in the same degree ns the yield of land, 
and, to make ii/ pay, fish-rearing would have to be conducted in a 
careful and systematic manner. 

According to Dr. Day, between eighty and ninety species of fish 
are known to bo mere or loss common tbrongbout the fresh waters 
of India. Thc.se may occur, though it docs not follow that all do 
occur, in tho rivers and ponds of the Deccan. Of the eighty or 
ninety species only between thirty and forty are more than twelve 
inches long. I'lio rest aro chiefly species of small size, though almost 
all are valued by Die people as food. 

A colloctiou recently made for the International Fisheries 
Exhibition in Li ndoti included forty-four species. Those were, 
Ambassis uama gaiido-ckiri, Gobius giuris kharpn, Mastacembelus 
armatus vumbat ' or ham, Ophiocepbalus striatus dakhu, 0. leuco- 
pnnetatus or O. marulius maral, Chauna orientalis (?), Macrories 
seeughala fliinalidla or shengal, Macrones corsula ? knla shnngul, 
Macronos cavasiu.s shingata, llita pavimentata ghogra, Rita hastata 
kurdu, Pseudmitropius taakree vaidi or vetyadi, Callichrous 
bimaculatua gugll, Callichi’ous malabariciis Jcala gugli, Wallago attu 
shivada or pari, Bagarius varrolli' muldnda or tharota, Belono 
cancila kutra, DiHcognathus lamta malavya, Lepidocephalictbys 
Giermalis c)tika)ii or nunra,, Nomacheilus situiatus, N. aureus or 
N. botia ieli murn, N, savoua mura, Nemacbeilus ? mura or sonda. 


* Grows to an enorioout si4V, The writer has lately stuffed two of 93^ aud 60' 
pounds rcspeetivoly. 
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Labeo fimbriatus lambda, L. ealbasu Icdnoshi, L. potail royddi or 
tamhli, L. boggut sdnde, L. nakfca nalda or nakta shendoa, L. ariza 
or kawrus kavdasha, Labeo ? (unidentified)j Cirrbina fulungee hli, 
Easbora daniconius ddndvan, Barbus sarana kudali or pilule, Barbus 

dabsoni pdngat, Barbus jerdoni ? khadchi or mania, B.-? 

hhudra, B. parrah kudali, B. kolus Icoolis or kolashi, B. ambassis 
hhondgi, B. ticto hhondyi, Kohtce cotio or alfrediana gud-ddni, 
B. Tigorsii phek, Chela clupeodios alkut, Notopterus kapirat chdlat 
or chambari, and Anguilla bengalensis ahir} 

Hie European fisherman may get fair sport if he uses light but 
strong tackle. Moral, sliengal, gugli, pari, and khadchi all freely 
take the spoon or natural fish-bait. 

Maraland shengal have been killed up to 14 pounds weight; pari 
up to 21 pounds; khadchi to 34 pounds; and the though seldom 
over 15 inches in length, are exceedingly voracious and relieve the 
tedium of waiting for bigger fish. These five kinds of fish abound 
in almost all large river pools, whoso rocky sanctuaries or retreats 
cannot bo thoroughly netted and it is near those rocky parts that the 
best sport is usually found. They can bo caught by spinning from 
the bank, but it is far better sport to troll for them from a boat. 
In Lake Fife at Khadakvfisla khadchi and pari have been killed 
by trolling with the spoon and natural bait. With khadchi the best 
sport is gained by spinning ndth natural bait in the rapids when 
the water is clear during long breaks in the rainy months and 
during the cold weather. The khadchi is commonly called mahastr 
by Europeans. This is not the celebrated mahasir Barbus tor. Still 
it has very much the habits of the true mahasir and gives splendid 
sport being very powerful and very game. According to The Bod 
in India, whose thoroughly sound hints no fisher can do better than 
study and follow, the Labeo affords capital bottom fishing, and, as 
Labeos abound in the I’oona rivers, good sport should bo obtainable 
by those who are adepts in this style of angling. 

At Dev, on the ludiAyani, some fifteen miles north-east of Poona, 
there is a celebrated sacred doh or pool containing a vast number 
of exceedingly large khadchi.'^' The priest prevents natives from 
netting the pool, but does not forbid Europeans to fish for sport 
Specimens of 38 pounds weight have been caught by Europeans, and 
there is no doubt that some fish in the pool are double this size. 
If, as seems probable, these Dev khadchis are the same species as 
those caught at other places with spoon and natural bait, they must 
be a degenerate or educated race, for they no longer delight in the 
rapid waters in which our wrongly called mahasir is generally found, 
nor will they take live or imitation baits. For ages they have been 
ted by the priests of the shrine on the river-bank on groundnuts 
Hypoga)a arachis, until, unlike other members of the Barbus tribe, 
they have become strict vegetarians. Of numbers which have 


' The writer is not absolutely certain of the accuracy of his identification in aj’ 
cases. 

“ The writer has been unable to detect any diflfcreiioe between these lisb .and those, 
also called by the natives A'/iftdcA.i, which he h.as killed in other waters, excepting as 
regards their halnts and food. 
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been captured and dissected, not one Las been found with a trace of 
any food but groundnuts, white grain, berries, grass, and water- 
weeds; wLilo specimens, it is believed of the same species in other 
pools on the same and other rivers in the district, have been found 
to have fed chiefly on animal life, fish, insects, grubs, worms, and 
snails. Durit.g the heat of the day it is a wonderful sight to see the 
khadcMs sailiug about the Dev pool in large shoals, with their fins 
above the surface, like so many sharks. The bait for them is the 
groundnut, and they want fine but very strong hooks and tackle. 
A handful of groundnuts will soon collect a shoal, and, when the 
water boils w itli their rises, the baited hook should bo thrown into 
the midst of the shoal. In the early part of the season, in October 
soon after the rams are over, when there may be some wild or imper¬ 
fectly educato'd fish in the pool, and if the pool has not been 
over-fished, .several runs may bo obtained in the course of a day. 
But, as a rule, the fish are so shy aud ennuing that after the first 
run the fi.shiTmau may put up his tackle and leave the pool, for ho 
will get no more sport, if this style of fishing may be dignified with 
the name of sport. 

Good sport may be had with small fish in the rapids which usually 
join the rivoi' pools, especially if the rapids have been baited. 
A rapid is baited by soudiug a man to spend a couple of days in 
casting into tlio heads of several runs or rapids parched gram, 
groundnuts, and balls of a paste made of clay, bran, rice, and 
gram. 'L'hi.s brings the fi.sh to feed and the sportsman may begin 
fishing with gram thrown as a fly, spinning with a small bright 
spoon, or ordiaiiry fly-fishing using small salmon flies. When the 
fish of one rn n have become shy the fisher should move to another. 

Of the medicinal qualities of the ahir, Anguilla bengalensis, the 
local Bl-ioia haa'e t he following belief : ' On a Saturday the impotent 
man should strip himself naked and grind black gram. With the 
flour of the lilaek gram he should bait a hook, and when he catches 
an aJiir, lie slumld put it into a broad basin of water in which it can 
swim, lie sliovdd then rub red-lead or shendur on the ahir’s head ; 
and, taking it in his hand, say to it: ‘ Oh fish ! I am changing my 
state for yours in taking this slimy halan irom your skin. Please 
accept my (iflin-ing.’ He should then remove the halas, and, when 
it is dry roll it into pills, which when eaten will restore his manly 
power.’ 

Another of f.he Poona Bhois’fish-tales is that a fi,sh called vdvas 
lives at Ealm Pimpalgaon. In shape the vdvas is said to be 
circular like a wheel. It is believed that while Sita, the wife of 
Edm, was bathing in the river the iviyas bit a piece out of the calf 
of her leg. This, say the Bhois, is proved because if you 
examine the palate of the fish you will always find a ball of butter. 
To the (iLiesticn why flesh should turn to butter there is the ready 
reply, ‘ It is a mlniclo aud must be accepted’! 
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CHAPTER III. 

POPULATION. 

Accoudinq to the 1881 census the population of the district was 
900,621 or 168‘43 to tho square mile. Of these, Hindus numbered 
846,781 or 94‘02 per contj Musalmans 42,036 or 4-66 per cent; 
Christians 9500 or T05 per cent; Parais 1574 or 0'17 per cent; 
Jews 619 or O'OO per cent; Chinese 78; Sikhs 30; and Unitarians 3. 
Tho percentage of males on the total population was 50'53 and of 
females 49’46. Tho corresponding returns for 1872 were a total of 
921,353 or 180‘69 to tho square mile, of whom Hindus numbered 
870,273 or 94'45 per cent; Musalmans 41,764 or 4'53 per cent; 
Christians 7415 ; Parsis 1280 ; Jews 504 ; and Others 111. Compared 
with tho 1872 returns the 1881 returns show a decrease of 20,732 
or 2'25 per cent. This decrease is partly duo to the famine of 
1870-77 and partly to the readiness with which the people of Poona 
leave their homos in search of employment. 

Of 900,021 (males 455,101, females 445,520), the total population, 
799,881 (males 402,414, females 396,967) or 88’75 per cent were 
born in tho district. Of tho 101,240, who were not born in the 
district, 22,232 were born iuSatAra; 15,184 in Ahinadnagar ; 10,552 
in Sbolapur; 10,817 in tbe Kfinarese districts; 7485 in tlie Konkan 
districts; 4967 in GujaiAt; 3744 in Bojnbay; 3359 in Nasik; 1690 in 
Khandosh; 1585 in Hoa, Daman, and Din ; 595 in Sind; 15,908 in 
other parts of India; and 3562 outside of India. 

Of 900,621, the total population, 812,124 (406,908 males, 405,216 
females) or 90'17 per cent spoke Marathi. Of the remaining 88,497 
persons, 48,254 or 5'35 per eout spoke Hindustani; 12,384 or 1'37 
per cent spoke Gujarati; 10,776 or 1-19 per cent spoke Telugu ; 0990 
or 0’77 per cent spoke Marwari; 5239 or 0‘58 per cont spoke 
English; 2539 or 0'28 per cont spoke Portuguese-Konkani or 
Goanese; 1013 or O'll per cent spoke Tamil; 882 or 0‘09 per cont 
spoke Khnarese; 98 spoke Panjabi; 75 spoke Hindi; 56 spoke 
Arabic ; 65 spoke Burmese ; 34 spoke Sindhi; 30 spoke Pashtn; 
28 spoko Persian; 23 spoke Chinese; 10 spoke Proiicb; 6 spoke 
German; 2 spoke Baluchi; 2 spoke Greek; and 1 spoke Italian. 

The following table gives the number of each religious class 
according to sox at different ages, with, at each ago, the percentage 
on the total population of the same sex and religion. The columns 
referring to the total population omit religious distinctions but show 
the did'orcnco of sex : 
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Pooka Populationbv Aoe, ISSl. 


Agk in 
YKAUhl. 


Up to 1 
1 t.O 4 
f» t.O 0 
10 to U 
10 to 1!* 
2(1 to 24 
2.') 10 29 
20 to 24 
3.5 to 30 
40 to 49 
50 to 54 
65 to no 
Abovo (iU 

Total 


Uj) to 4 
I to 4 
6 to 0 
10 to 14 
16 to 19 
20 to 24 
2.6 to 20 
30 to 34 
36 to 30 
40 to 40 
60 to 54 
66 to 69 
Abuv:.' ^ 

Tc.tiU 
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4‘43 
2-00 
4-95 

/ 
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43,13(1 

29,483 

30,106 

3!»,360 

37,940 

29,625 

38,005 

10,791 

8915 

22,535 

'w 

2-70 
11*42 
13*97 
10*20 
7*01 
8*90 
9-30 
8’95 
«'31 
9*18 
4*70 
2* 1-2 
6-30 

630 

2I0<1 

2900 

208!) 

1452 

1006 

1797 

1757 

1413 

2110 

1023 

439 

1338 

630 

2176 

2871 

2261 

1439 

1749 

1046 

1837 

1238 

2050 

1046 

375 

1283 

2 *57 
10-45 
13-70 
10 81 
6*01 
8-40 
0-34 
8-82 
5*95 
9*80 
6-02 
1‘80 
0*10 
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468 

378 
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1244 
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405 

401 

202 

117 
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2*15 

6‘19 
7-64 
6*17 
5*83 
20-32 
10‘31 
0-54 
6‘61 
8*02 

3‘30 

1- 91 

2- 97 

109 

394 

608 

371 

307 

318 

362 

288 

188 

270 

05 

51 

118 

3‘22 
11-60 
15‘03 
10-97 

9- 08 

9'41 

10- 71 
8‘52 
5*50 

7‘09 
2‘Hl 
1*60 
3-49 

42b, 
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420,287 

21,231 

20,805 

6121 

3379 

Jews. 


OTllSrtS IKCDUDINO 
PVuuis. 

Total. 
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3‘10 
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3'04 
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2T.9 
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3-06 
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2*(51 
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8*18 
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)9 
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5‘47 

58 
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10 
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10 
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4*43 
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Tho followin;^ table shows tho proportiou of the people of the 
distriot who are unmarried, married, and widowed : 
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HINDUS. 


Under Ten. 

Ten to 
Fourteen. 

Fifteen to 
Nineteen. 

Twenty to 
Twenty nine 

I Thirty and 
Over. 

Total. 


MiiliJt!, 

Fc- 

liiales. 

Males 

Fe¬ 

males 

Males. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Males 

Fe¬ 

males 

Males. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Males. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Unmarried. 

lUi.aiy 

1)9,109 

45,685 

15,883 

16,952 

.Oil 

12,380 

828 

4764 

862 

190,100 

127,773 

Married ... 

1710 

8736 

7475 

26,383 

13,618 

27,236 

66,846 

68,383 

131,806 

88,296 

210,391 

219,032 

Widowed ... 

98 

207 

257 

770 

403 

1237 

2130 

6304 

17,109 

64,964 

20,003 

73,482 






SlUSALMA'NS 







Unmarru-d. 

f>.i53 

6409 

2424 

1351 

1061 

112 

1146 

88 

616 

123 


10,799 

708.3 

Married ... 

4.j 

170 

151 

872 

877 

1288 

2134 

3330 

6557 

4339 


9264 

9999 

Widowed... 

■' 

4 

14 

28 

14 

39 

122 

276 

1014 

3376 


1168 

3723 






CHRISTIANS. 






Unmarried- 

1‘75 

1(K)9 

375 

300 

841 

164 

2099 

93 

471 

47 


4261 

1673 

Married ... 

4 i 

2 

3 

10 

16 
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6S6 
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1364 

Widowed 


... 

... 
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4 

7 

SO 
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307 


142 

343 
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PoON.i MAnniAOS Dstails, ;ssjr— continued. 


Unmarried. 
Married ... 
Widowed ... 

PA'USIS. 

Under Ten. 

Ton to 
Fourteen. 

Fifteen to 
Nineteen. 

Tw enty to 
Twenty nine. 

Thirty and 
Over. 

Total. 

Males. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Mules. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Malt'S. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Males. 

Fo¬ 
ma ica. 

Moles. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Males. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

208 

2 

198 

1 

108 

7 

77 

11 

77 

21 

43 

fi7 

70 

1 

7 

92 

4 

13 

251 

37 

1 

109 

73 

403 

360 

38 

318 

316 

79 

Unmarried. 
Married ... 
Widowed... 

JEWS. 

105 

124 

1 

41 

37 

(t 

20 

0 

0 

10 

7 

21 

2 

33 

3 

4 

C6 

0 

60 

35 

186 

93 

11 

173 

no 

38 

Unmarried. 
Married .. 
Widowed.. 

1 OTHEU3. 

S 

2 

3 

1 


7 

1 ■■■ 


d 

4 

3 

... 

10 

GO 

4 

"i 

29 

71 

4 

2 

5 


According to Occupation the 1881 census returns divide the 
population into six classes ; 

1._In Govenimont service, learned professions, liteR^ture, and arts, 28,026 

or 3'11 per cent. 

II,—In Domestic service, 14,261 or 1-58 per cent. 

III. —In Trade, 9141 or I’Ol per cent. 

IV. —In Agriculture, 293,364 or 32'67 per cent. 

V.—In Crafts, 67,271 or 7'46 per cent. 

VI.—In ludeftnito and Unproductive occupations, including cliildren, 488,558 
or 54'24 per cent. 

According to the 1881 census, of 205,355 houses, 153,401 were 
occupied and 51,954 unoccupied. The total gave an average of 
38'39 houses to the square mile, and the 153,401 occupied houses an 
average of 5'87 inmates to each house. 

There is one village or town to about every 4’51 square miles of land 
and each village contains an average of 760 people, and about 173 
houses. Except eleven towns, including 184,700 people or 20'50 
per cent of tho entire inhabitants, the population of the Poona 
district, according to the 1881 census report, lived in 1177 villages, 
with an average of 610 souls in eacli village. Of the whole number 
of towns and villages 85 had less than lOO inhabitants; 170 had 
from 100 to 200; 438 from 200 to 500; 300 from 500 to 1000; 135 
from 1000 to 2000 ; 24 from 2000 to 3000 ; 22 from 3000 to 5000 ; 
8 from 5000 to 10,000 ; and throe more than 10,000 inhabitants. 

^The bulk of the people of tho village communities of Poona are 
of the Maratha Kunbi caste. At the head of the community is the 
pdtilov hereditary headman. In many villages two or more families 
either each provide an officiator or serve in rotation, but in most 
villages the headman is always taken from the same family. When 


> Contributed by Mr. A, Keyser, C.S. 
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thoi'e are iiioro families than one tlio division may generally bo 
traced to tlio sale of part of the headman’s property iuid riglit to 
hold oilice. In the sjiiallor yillago.s there is seldom mure than 
one [hahman family in whicdi is vo.sted the hereditary otlieo of 
liidharnl or village accountant. The headman and tlio account¬ 
ant jointly ccicrcise all authority in tlio village. Aiif/hority is 
nominally vcdcrl in the headman alouo, but the superior edu¬ 
cation and iobilllgcnco of tlie aecoimtaiit, who lias to write all 
reports and jury tiiiding-.s, gave him almost the whole jjinvor. 
Next to tilic liiawiman and accountant comes the village moneylender 
who is usually a .Miirwar or a (lnja,rat Vaiiiip but is often also 
a Braliuiaii am.l is sornctime.s a Mariltha, lie advances money 
to the liusOn idmcn to piay tlioir assc,ssmciit and to provido funds 
for such eiiiergi ncics as marriage and funeral c.xpon.sc.s, and also 
for improv iug' their fields and adding to their farm stock. Jiis 
position as a monopolist enable.s the moneylondcr to make terms 
which to I'iuroi'ir'an ideas, accustomed, to coiuitrie.s wlioro money is 
cheap, are very liarsli. At the Maine time the monoylemler is by no 
means ahva vs an evil charackn*. In many villages ho is the pcojilo’s 
host friend, without whom they admit tliey would neither be able to 
find seed to so v nor monoy to moot their noco.ssavy oxpondituro. 
’f’liat liLs t enns are not so exec.ssively harsli a.s they are seni(,itimes 
■ ''uted, is shown by tlio fact, that, as a rule, Ids customei's prefer 
aim fi',r advances to improve their estates rather than 
he more lihoral terms on which monoy is ofl'eroil 
As a middleman between the cultivators and tho 
CovcT'tTn _ wl.o ensures the punctual jiaymont of the land-rout, 
the moiiig Icmlcr is a vahmblo public servant. Tho other Govern¬ 
ment sor'vanis aro tho Mhdrs, who arc messengers, scavengers, and 
gotierid as,:-i.-aunts to the lieadmau and accoimtant, and tlio Hamoshis 
or village walch. In a few casc.s Mliar.s ami Itamoshis recoive 
cash, paymi lit, Imt in most cases they aro paid partly by grants of 
rent-free (luvmnment laud and partly by a fi.vod ]n'oportien from 
each landli ildcr's crop. Besides tliese two sources of income in tho 
larger towns i.lic Ibiiiioshis often get foes from travellers wlioso carts 
they watch, and these payments in villago.s on the main linos of 
tratlic Momet iiie,s amount to considerablo sum.s. Tho headman and 
flio accuiintant a,re paid by rciit-freo land and casli. And if the 
assessment \vhi.ih they escape paying does not amount to a certain 
fixed pern linage on tho rovoiiuo collected tho sum is made up by 
Govornmeiil, so that they aro really paid in cash. Several other 
villtigo serviinta aro paid by the community. Tlie chaugula or 
assistant hi iulmau whose finictions are now almost obsolete, but who 
still takes a .-iliaro in all villiigefostivitios and ceroraonios ; tlie sonar 
the geld and. silver smithj the siotdr or carpenter; the lokdr or 
blacksmitli ; the parit or washerman; tho/lamti/nir or potter; tho 
n/nbni or biiiiii'i'; the c/ubaMdr or currier and shoomakor; tho dhor 
or Mang ho makes roj)cs; tho ImII or waterman ; a.nd, in the larger 
villagos”t he (furav or priest who looks after tho temple, and the gram- 
jo8ln,oi' Brdlunan astrologer who performs most coromonios. All 
of these are usually paid in grain, but money payments, especially 
to clients from dependent or incomplete villages, are not uncommon. 
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In the larger villages in tho plains the full staif of offico-bearora 
and sorvirnts is generally found; in the smaller villageSj especially 
in tho hilly westj the staif is by no moans completo. Many of the 
smaller western villages fire composed i)f a few Koli families with 
ono or even withont .any family of Mhars and with one accountant 
for a group who usually livms iu tho larg(!.st village of his circle. 

Except iu one or two largo towns such as Jiinnar and Manchar, the 
‘Musalmau population is siuiill. With rare exceptions, they live on 
terms of perfect friendship witli tho Hindus, and in a few villages 
the head family or ono of the head lamilie.s is Mnsalnian. The 
principal occupations of the Miisahiuln |)ortiou of tho community are 
those of butchers, weavers, vegetable-sellers, and Labourers. I’arsis, 
except as liquor-sellers and Covenuneiit servants, arc almost 
unknown, ^hiongli tho various Hiudn castes do not intcrmai'ry or 
cat together, with tho e.xcoptiou of the Mluirs, Maugs, Jlamoshis, and 
Chdmbiirs, they mix freidy, and use tho same wells. Disputes 
between tho d'iiforcnt caste.s are rare. Tho chiof exception 
to this is that Kuubis a,ml Mluirs have often serious quarrels 
regarding tho death of cattle, the Kunbis charging tho Mluirs 
with poisoning their cattle iu order to get tho carcases. Bo.sides tho 
regular body of villagers, groups of recd-huts on tlie outskirt.s of a 
village often mark the eain[) or sottlemontbf , a guing of wauderc'” 
Of the-so wanJorers tlvo chiof are the Vanpiris ov.pack-bullock < 
the Kolliitis or ropo-daucer.s, tho Kaikiidi.s or ’ ^ke' 

Vaidus or horb-sellers, and thoVadars or earth-v 

In 187') the Deccati Riots Coinmis.sioiier.s came to 
that tho district exported little except its superHiious labour. During 
the eight months from October to Juno, especially during tho latter 
portion of this period, a considerable proportion of the Kimbi or 
cultivaiing classes go to Roinbuy, where they earn a living as palan¬ 
quin-bearers, carriers, grass-cutt('r.s, and laboio'ors. It is impossible 
to make !iu acciirato estiui.ato of tl)o proportion of tho iiopulatiou 
who yearly move to llouibay iu search of work. It is probably not 
less than five per cent. And, if tho mimbci-s are arlded who go to 
tho local labour markets and ply their c.arts along tho principal 
thoroughfares, tho e.stimate may safely bo doubled.^ Tlii,s practice 
of a yearly migration in search of labour tends to preserve among 
tho pooplo a spirit of iiido'pendeneo and self-rolianco. Iu years of 
local scarcity tlie people scatter in search of suRsiateuce to all parts 
of the Bombay l’re.sideuey, to tho Borars, and to tho Nizam's Domi¬ 
nions. Tho yjractico thongli attended with some inconveniences, was 
of considerable assistaiica to Doveriimont iu ligliting tho 1876 
famine. 

Bra'liniails,® according to tho 1881 census, included fifteen 


^ Tlie 1881, ccnsiLs sliows that 111,(150 people honi iu Poona were iu that yea? 
found in diilereiit parts of the P*oijihay Presi<leiu;y. 'Idiu details are ; Romhay (jh,Oo6 
against r)4,()()0 in 1872, A]in»adiiaj;ar 14,8(W), Sholapur 0550, ftiUfira 4(>0D, Nfisik 4840, 
Kliflndosh 8()80, Kohiba 8280, Jielganin 840, Katnaj^dri 6h0, Kahidgi 400, DluU'wdr 
310, and Kitnara 150. 

2 Hindu caste details are from materials collected by Mr. K. Eaghuiiiithji by personal 
local inquiiy and from infonnatiou supplied by Mr. M. M. Kuutc. 
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classics with a strength of 49,039 or 5'SO per cent of the Hindu 
population. The following statement shows tho divisions and the 
strength of Poona Brahmans : 


Pooy.l Brahuaxs, ISSI. 


hi 

PSp).','. 

Mhies. 

Foiiuilo.s 

Total. 

Division. 

Males. 

Female’s 

' Total. 

Oliitp 
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11,584 
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85 
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DO 

7D 
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'I’ii'Kiil 

1(50 
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3U(t 

<nm. 

ii;. 

218 

04 

282 

ViUur 

51 

dif 
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Jn.v;.l 


D 

2 
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Kiiiii. 

... 

408 

28(5 

ODD 





Ivdi-h, 

Id 

841 

735 

157(5 

Total ... 

2r),r)ii 

23,528 

40,030 


Cliitpj dvrEtllS^ from tho fiict that tlic Poshwa helong-ed to their 
tribe are liistorioally the most important of Poona Brahmans. They 
are rotunioij as niiraheiing about 11,(100 and as found over tho whole 
district. Bi'sido.s Cdiitpavans they are called Chitpolsand Cliiplunas, 
Of those inuiies Chitpiwaii is said to ino.an oitfior pure from tho pyre 
cMta or piii'o of heart and Chitpol is said to moan heart-burnors. 
It soc'uis ]ii'ijl)al)h) that tlie.se names, like the third namo Chiplumi.s, 
come from tlie town of Chipliiu in Itatn^giri, tlioir chief and oi’iginal 
settlement vdnxse old mime is said to havo been Ohitpolan." yince 
1715, when I’osbwn Bahiji Yishv.'.inath rose to be the chief man 
in the .Mai'ittha: .state, the Chitpavans havo also boon known a.s 
Konkanast t hat is tlic chief Konkan Brahmans. Their woi'ship 
di 14lUV.hurii.in, tho slayer of tho Kshatriyas and the coloni.ser of tho 
Konkan, .m ,1 ’irasluirarn hill close to Chiplini, tho fact that they 
are callcil Piirafilcurdm uriAlitl, or Parashuram’s creation, and the 
mcaiiiiig pMio from tho pyro which the .sound of thoirnamo suggests, 
to some (.'.vUniD explain the curious legends of which they are tho 
suhjeots. According to tho iSahyadri Khand, Pavashurdra was so 
dotiloii by tho slaughter of tho JC.shatriyas that .Brdhinaus refused 
to perform .-iny covomonius for him. At th.at time tho bodies of 
fourlooii slii])wreokcd foreigiior.s happened to bo cast asliore by 
tho sea wliicli then w.ashed tho foot of tho Sahyiidri hills. Tho.se 
corpses PmMsIiiiram purifu'd by hiirniiig thorn on a funeral pyre or 
cltila, resiDi'cil them to life, taught them Bvahmau rites, and mado 
them peviurm ceremonies to free liim from blood-guiltiness. 
Parasburfnn \\ isliod to reward his now priests, and as the Doccan 
had already boon given to Brahmans ho prayed tho sea to spare 
him sonii! of his domain. 3’ho sea agreed to retire us far west as 
Parashur:ini rotdd shoot an arrow from tlie crest of tlio Hahyadris. The 
arrow was sliot and reclaimed a belt of laud about thirty miles broad. 
Tho hanks d: the Vashishthi, about forty miles north of Batnagiri, 
were sot a pert for tho new Bralimans, and in memory of the proco.ss by 
which tlu'v hml been purified they were called Oliitpdvans and their 
settlomcul (!bii;polan. After establishing this colony .Parashurdm 
retired to (jiok.iru in North Kanara. Before leaving he told tho 


3 Tliis .lec.iiiiit of tho Cliitp.’lvana Las the approval of KAo Bahddiir Oopdlrfio Hari 
OcaliuuiUli. 2 Saliyddri Khand, I, 2. 
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Rralimans, if they were over in trouble, to call on liim, and lie would 
come to their aid. After a time, fo.aring; that they might be forgotten, 
one of tlio llriihmaus feigned doatli :uid the rest called on their 
patron to come to their luhp. i’arashiirani apipeared, aiiil, ilisgustod 
witli their deceit a.iid thoir want of faith, told tluiiii that they would 
lose the powm' of meeting in council and would bocomo servilo. 
Accordingly they are said to have married tShiidrii woniou and become 
degraded.1 The historic vabio of tlii.s legend is hard to estimate. 

Tlio writer of the Sahyadri Khand was hostile to other local Brahmans 
.as w(!llas to the Ohitpav!i.ii.s. lie dislionenrs the l<CarhfLdo Brahmans 
by a story that they are descended from tlu^ bones of a camel which 
was vaisei.1 to life by I’arvrshiiram. Tliis story, ])robab!y, arose from 
a play on the word.s khiivMi ass and liiul a bone. The e.Kjilanation has 
nothing to do with, tin; Karhados who are almost oertainly a Deccan 
tribe who take their mime from the town of Kaidiad in Satara 
at the sacred moeting of i.he Koina. and Krishna rivers. As the two 
stories are s(> similar it seems pri)l)a.ble that the Ohitpavaus were 
called after the ohl sotthmient of (Jhitpolan, and that the rosembhince 
of tlnit word to (‘Jiihi a pyre .suggestcil some parts of the legend. 
At the siiuie time it seem.s ])rol)a,blo that the Cliitpavains did not, 
like the bulk of .Koidc.'ut Brahmans, enter the Jvonkan, by land. 
Thoir fair coniplo.vion, the e.vtont to which they n.sc the Koukan., 
dialect in thoir homes, and the h;gcnd of thoir .'ii’i'ival as 8]ii])wrecked 
sailors seem to show that they came into the South Konkan frotn 
beyond tho sea. Whether they were foreigners is dpubtfnl." Tho 

legend of the .shipwrecked sailors being foreigners or is 

to some extent supported by tho low position wlii(,:h the ChitpavauS 
foi'inerly hehl among Bralnuans, and liy the commonness among 
them of light or gray eyes. Tho (Ihitp.-ivans hn.ve ti trailition that 
they came froin A.niha .l(,ig;u in the Nizani''s country about lOt) miles 
nortli, of Shohipur. 'I'luyy say that they were originally Deshasths 
and iliat fourti.am Bi'iihuiau.s of dilTereiit fa.mily-stock.s ac.'coiupauiod 
l.'arashurairi to the Konkan and settled a.t Ohiphai. These fourtoou 
I'ainily-stocks belonged to two br.-i,iic!ies or nkdkkilf!, 8hak;ila and 
'Titiriya. Tim .vatm. or ritual of tho Sliakal.a hrancli is that compo.sed 
by the ,soor A.slivalayau and of the 'I'itiriya lirauch i.s that of tho seer 
llirauyaku.shi. ^J’hey [)a,y homage to the goddess .fogiii or Yogeshvari 
of Amha, a.n(l, w hela;van'they a.re seM lod, Iniild a temple in her honour. 
At Poona tluu'o are two Unnple.s to Yugeshvari, one red and the other 
black. Among Chitpfiv.ans Yogoshvari take.s tlio next place to (lanpati. 
Before niarriage and other cm-emonies tlu.'y go to her tem|)l() with 
music and ask her to conio and bo with tlunn during tho eerciiiony.'^ 
Until tho rise of Bahiji Vishvanath Pesiiwa, who belonged to 


^ Aiiotlicr aBOounfc states tliab (niilpilvaus were iH»fc furoignci's but Blioibi or local 
lishei'iiien. 'rnyb>r’« Orioiital MaiiiiHcripls, I IT. Tbo. Thin logeDil, with wlij^ht varia¬ 
tions, liaH V)oeii often qiiottMl. Tliecliicf references are, Moore’s lliiidii Paiitheoii, 351 ; 
'Wilks’ History of the iSoiitli of India, I. loT-iriy; Urant iJiiirs JMarathds, 1.8; 
Ancient lv.t;mainsof Western .India, 1*2; 15urU>ii’s Hoa and the .Blue jMountaiiis, 14-15 ; 
A.siatic Uosciu-cheM, IX. 23y ; aiul Joiinial .Itoyal Asiatic Society Jiombay, XVII. 374 
(1853) and V. 18(;5. 

^ Wilford (Asiatic Iie.scai*clies, JX. 230) thought that tho Chitpavans were Persians 
descended from the suns of Khosru .l*arvix» 

^ llAo Bahddur GopiUrdo llari .Dcshmukin. 
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thoir class, tlio ChifcpavaTia held a low position and were known 
ohiotly as s|iie.s or harhima. Kven at'tor sev^eral generations of 
power and \\'oa[lli., with striot attoiitiou to Brahman rules, the purer 
classes of I hslLi inana refused to eat with them, and it i,s .said that 
when Ihljii'tu'i llielast I’eshwa (171)G'1818), wa,a at Nasik ho was 
not allowi'il r:> po down to tlio water hy the sairio flight of stops as 
the priests,' VVliatovor disijiialideations may in theory attach to 
the Chit p.'u aii.«, their present social and religions position is as high 
as tliat of ihe Karlnide or any other hrauch of Deccan Brahmans. 

Chif.p:iv;in i Irive no subdivisions. All oat together and intermarry 
oxcopf; f:i,iinli..'s who have tho same or an akin f;imily-.stock.^ 
Among til ' ci.iininon Burnanies or ddiulus are Abhyankar, Agaslie, 
Athavle, I’, il, L'.apat, Bhjigvat, Bhat, Bhave, Bliide, Ohitalo, Damle, 
Dug'lo, (bl.igil, (iadro. Jog, Joshi, Ivarvo, Kiinthe, Lelo, Limayo, 
Londhe, .Melioudalo, Modak, Neno,Ok, 1‘atvardlian, I'hadko, Uanade, 
Satho, Vy.'is, Tho names of some of their family-stocks or gotras are 
Atri, Ifahliravya., Bhilradvaj, Oargya, JaniadrTgnya, Kapi, Kiishyap, 
Kanndiiiya,, Kiinshik, .Nityuiijan, Hhandilya, Vashistha, Vat.sa, and 
Visluiuvi'iddlia. Many families, though .settled for genoT'ations in 
the Deccan still call thoinsolvos .Ivonkauasths ii,nd differ considerably 
from De.slms'.lis. Many of them ca.ii be recognized by their gray 
or cat C'vcs, their fair .skin, and their line features. The Poona 
Chitp:iwa,ii speak-s pur» Marathi. A.s many of tho owueivs aro rich 
and most, arc well to-do, (.ffiitpiivau iioiisos aro generally eomfurtablo 
and well kept. The house is generally built round a central plot or 
j;ii;d mid is entered tbroiigli a gateway or passage in one of the 
outer TaCi':, of tho building. .Prom tbe innor court a few .stops load 
to tho s'oraiid.i or u/r, for tho liou.so is always raised on a plinth or 
join three nr I'oiir foot higli. In the veranda stvaiigev.s are received, 
'boys and ,oil l.s clay, a clerk or agent spreads bis account-book,s, or 
tho woiiu li of the'house swing and talk. T’ho ground tioor has four 
to seven rixmis, a centre liall, a back' veranda, and tbo .second 
storev has loar rooin.s and two great halls; the walls are of brick and 
mortal' and the roof is tiled. 'I'he woodwork is either of teak or of 
comim 111 t i 111 I MU'. A rich bouse costs ,£.')00 to .CIOOU (Ms. 5000-10,000) 
to build, a. Iniddlo-class house ,t2()0 to .LffOO (Its. 2000-8000), and a 
poor liDusi- to ,baO (Its. 000-500). 

Tlio furiiii lire in a rich man’s house is worth about .£ 100 (Ps. 4000), 
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> lliuiiill !.■' I'loacTietiim of Hiniliiatta, tl. 197 ;(!i'aiil, l.>iiirs 'ManUlifc, I. 8 ; Wilks 
(History of Ui. South of Initio, t. 157-158) snya Unit whon lio wrotu (nliuiit 1880) tho 
lii-iUiiinnis oi .ithoi-inii't.i of linlia iloiiieil that till! Kdiik.-iinislhs wevo riiiihiiiaiis. lu 
tlioir tUMilat. l y iiii; ur.sions the Koiiknnastha are said to have greciiily Hoii^'ht for liopiea 
- ■ ■ • Klniiul and dcatroyed them. Grant Dnlt (Mar.-tUiaa, I. 8} mentiona 

liafore tlio I’oslivva’.a overthrow a reajieetalile ].ir;lhman of Vdi in Si'itdra 


of tlio Sall.S 
tlliit a low 
was 



V titsa 

sorivl!C(,; li inrson of theAtri faiiiily-atock can he joined to a person of any other 
iamU' istoi h l’;ouiiloa surnames and f.auiily-Btocka, tliere are yravars or foundcra’ 
names vvhii h ire tubdivisiona of family-atoeks. Thus tho iShi'indilya stock has tliree 
pravnrs ,81, uiilily a, Asit, and Deval, and other family-stoeka includo three or five 
tonndois’ inuoes. In in,arriage the boy and girl should, on tho father’s side, be of 
liifferent tomnlurs names and of dillcront family-stocks. 
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in a middlo-olass house about £90 (Rs. 900), and in a poor house 
about £16 (Ils. 160).^ Pew faiuilies have a largo enough store of 
cooking and eating vessels to entertain the whole company of guests 
called to a casto-dinner or JlrdlLman-hliojan. 

In rich and well-to-do Chitpavaii fuTnilies soon after harvest 
oithor in Novembor-Ilcccinbcr or in April-May a year’s supply 
of the different kinds of grain is bought and kept in a store-room 
or Iwthd. Stores of oil and of fuel arc also laid in. Prom day 
to day little is bought in the market except vegetables and fruit. 
Tho daily purchases in rich families are made by a Rrahman 
man-servant, and in middle and poor families by the head of the 
house or by g'rown sons. The women of the family never go to the 
market to buy vegetables or fruit. ’I'lio daily supply of milk comes 
in most cases from tlio family cows .and buffaloe.s ; in some cases 
it is bought from a. milkman. Tho dairy is entrusted to tho 
women of tho family, and in rich houses to Bralmiau servants. 
Moat of tlie grain, chielly I'ice, wheat, millet, and pulse, is ground 
daily by Kunbi servants. Except at certain religious ooromonics, 
whicli very rarely take jilace, a Jvonkauasth slionld eat no llesh 
and drink no liquor. ’I’heir evory-day fciod is rice, millet or wheat 
bread, pulse, vogetahlos, oil, whey, milk, and curds. _ Their drink is 
water, milk, and sometimes toa, and oolfee. Spirituous liijuor is 
forbiddeu by casto rules, but its uso, especially the use of Puropoan 
spirits, has of late years becomo commoner among the more educated. 
They tako two meals a day, one between nine and eleven in 
the morning, tho other between seven and nine in tho evening. Mini 
and women eat sejiarately, tho women after tho men have done; 


^ Tlie dcttUls aiv : Cfiitinimn Fafnitiire. 
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No. 

Coat. 

Ifo. 

Cihst. 

No. 

Cost. 

Glass Lain]».s.,. 

10 

Ps, 

200 

4 

2 

lla. 

75 


Us 

a. 

Ohaii's 


f>0 

S 




JR;ik;1ic8 ... 

2 

10 

1 

5 




Cota . 

•2 

100 

2 

.50 

1 

0 

0 

iioXC-S . 

10 

2fi(l 

2 

40 

1 

15 

0 

Swing;!!!},'' Cota. 

2 

100 

1 

20 

1 

10 

0 

Cradles. 


00 

1 

10 

1 

5 

0 

Iliuh Wofnlen fitonls ... 

2 

20 

1 

5 




Low Wooden Jistooly ... 

VI 

40 

0 

10 

2 

8 

0 

Carpets. 

2 

200 

1 

.00 




Leddin^r. 

lu 

200 

3 

30 

1 

8 

0 

JdaiiUeis. 

i> 

00 

2 

10 

2 

5 

0 

Coeei'Iets. 

10 

20 

n 

0 

2 

a 

0 

IVUdkil INit.s . 

luO 

OOO 

00 

200 

20 

40 

0 

Brass Latiips . 

I'l 

SO 

c 

20 


8 

0 

Wooilon Ijamps... 

2 

2ri 

2 

10 

2 

5 

8 

►Silver Vusyels . 

i!0 

5(!0 

10 

PK) 




AVfiryliip Yusyola 

'20 

aoo 

10 

100 

fi 

40 

0 

IlaiidmiliH . 

2 

20 

1, 

10 




(Ji’infl!!itoney and Piny .. 

4 

20 

‘t 

8 

1 

3 

0 

anil Beytlea ... 

3 

10 

2 

10 

1 

4 

0 

Larthcn Pots ... 

.*) 

10 

10 

6 

15 

3 

0 

Uan'ia}''C3 

2 

1000 






Total ... 


415:> 


802 


102 

8 


Besidog the articleg mentioned in the ahovo list, a well-to-do man has a pair of 
mirrors, one or two tables, four or five sofas, and a tow cups and dishes for tea service. 
Of late young educated men have begun to furnish their houses in European style. 
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cliiklrcn take) a meal early in the morning and again in separate 
disho.s with i:ho father or mother; after ho has been girt with the 
sacred tliread a boy followi? tho same rides as a man. 'I’he head of 
the honse, !us tons, and guc.sts of superior rank sit on low wooden 
stools in a row, and in a second row facing them arc guests or 
male rolal ions of inferior rank. Metal or loaf plates are laid in 
front of e.'iC'li stool and to tho right-hand side is a wator-pot or 
t/imhijd. ami to the loft a cup with a ladle in it. On tlio top to 
the right ;u-i‘, o.ups for curries and re]i.shos. Tho pnLso and grain 
are served hy a llraliniau cook, and tho vogotahlos and butter by 
one of the Wdinon of tho family, gonoi’ally tlio ho.st’s wife or Ids 
dauglite^-l!ld^u^^ Tho dinner is served in tliree conrso.s, tho first of 
boiled rice ami pulse and a aiwonl'ul or two of bnttor, the second of 
wbotit bread luul sugar and buttc'r with salads and curries, and tho 
third of boiled rice with eLird.s and salads. With eacli cour.so two 
or three regetablea are served. Tho plate i.s not changed daring 
dinner. In oiicli eonrso the chief dish is heaped in tho centre of 
tho plate ; on tho right the vogetahles are arranged, and on tho loft 
tho salads with a piece of lemon and some salt. In rich families the 
child! dishes arc served by a Ilrahman servant, and tho salads by ono 
of tho women of tho family, .generally by the host’s wife or his 
danghtcr-iii-law. E.x'oepl,-on a few holidays and by a few strict 
ekloi'.s (ho rule of sUciice at meals is not kept. Tho dinner lasts 
uhont half ;ni lioui'. A.fLcr dinner a tew chow a basil leaf and sip a 
little water, -fithci'S chow betcbiut or a packet of botoluut and 
loaves, 'l^li,. ordinary monthly food charges of a household of six 
persons, a man .'wid wife two children and two relatioms or depumlants, 
vary Cora, .lieli family from £0 to £0 (Its. (10-90) j for a middle 
class family I'rom ,£1 to £6 (Hs. 40-00); and for a poor family 
from £l JOs, k) £d (Its. 10 - 20).^ 

Indoors a. rich CUitpavan weaios a w.aistcoat, a silk-hordored 
waistclotli, luid either ie.avos his foot hare or walk.s on wooden 
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Drets. 


1 Till- .iir, : Chil.pdmn FmI Chnrut'S. 


A ii'.'lCLf'l. 

Uicn. 

1 R1um>!.K. 

i l*noa. 

From 

TO 

From 

To 

1 From 

To 


Us. 

a. 

Ka. 

a. 

Uh. 

a. 

U.a 

a. 

Hs. 

u- 

Hs. a. 

Hi... . 

10 

0 

12 

0 

10 

0 

12 

0 

7 

0 

8 0 

S['l k I'tlliC 

2 

0 

a 

0 

1 

0 

1 

H 

0 

2 

0 a 

W'lmal . 


0 

5 

0 

2 

0 

8 

0 




Mid I liJ'Oi'd . 





2 

0 

8 

0 

i 

S 

2 0 

ruUti . 


0 

ft 

0 

2 

0 

2 

H 

0 

12 

1 0 

JlUlfi'l ... . 

10 

0 

12 

0 

8 

0 

4 

0 

0 

8 

1 i) 

Uil.Nttit't 

5 

0 

7 

0 

2 

8 

4 

U 

0 

a 

0 12 

Oil, Hitti.r 

1 

0 

2 

0 

8 

0 

4 

0 

0 li 

1 0 

Vt 

‘k 

1) 

ft 

0 

2 

0 

2 

8 

0 

4 

0 8 

S It;.; 1.1 ... ... 

ft 

0 

7 

0 

2 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

0 4 


a 

0 

ft 

0 

2 

0 

8 

0 

0 

4 

0 8 

Mill. 

8 

0 

10 

0 

ft 

0 

T 

0 

1 

0 

2 0 

('MllClf . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

8 

0 li 




Tf.a . 

0 

8 

0 

12 








Kl 1 rtt O. id , 

1 

0 

9 

0 

g 

0 

9 

0 

8 

0 

4 0 

Till ir. i> ur tl 

2 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

4 

0 0 

liutUMiiilli umlCurds... 



•• 






0 

8 

0 12 

Total ... 

05 

8 

88 12 

48 

0 

5d 

14 

1C 

8 

22 10 


Thf! nioncy (..iitlsy of a (logging or bhikalnik Brdlimau wlio receives constant 
presents of gi iiiii and clothes is much less than the sum named in tho text. 
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clogs or pattens. At dinner and when worshipping his house gods 
he wears a silk waistcloth and puts on a fresh waistcloth at bed 
time. In cold weather ho rolls a .sliawl round his head and puts on 
a flannel waistcoat. Out of doors ho wears a big round flat-riminod 
turban generally with a belt of gold on tlio front of the outmost fold 
and a low conti'al peak covered with gold. The usual colours are 
white, red, crimson, and piirplo. lie we:i.rs a short cotton or hi'oad- 
oloth coat, a double-breasted twelvo-knol.tod or hdnUxindi waist¬ 
coat, a shouldercloth, and on lii.s feet .s(piaro-toed rod shoo,s. H is 
waistcloth and shouldercloth arc da.ily washed at home. His full 
or coTornoriial dress is the siimo as his every-day dross. Tho English 
spea.koi'Sj or ILA’.s a.s they aro called, wear small neai.ly foliled 
turbans, Euglish-iiut shirts and broadcloth coats, coloured stockings, 
and English boots and shoos, and iii a few ca.sos loose ti'ousera. 
Of ornamouts, a ricih ma.ti vve,a!‘.s a pearl or gold necklaco, a 
diamond or gold finger ring, sometimes a pair of bracolots round 
tho rigid or loft wrist, a.n<l a ))oarl earring. (.)ld men wear a 
necklaco of gold with pearls, corjil, and rudniksli. or rosary beads. 
Except that it iscdioapor, a jniddlc-clas.s man’s dross does not differ 
from a rich man’s dri,‘g.s. On cereinoitiul and other full-dress 
occasions a poor Jinlhman g(u.iernliy wears a turban, a shoulder- 
cloth, and a coat. A rich man’s wardrobe and ornaments are 
worth about .£320 to £580 (Rs. 32011-5800), a n,iiddlo class 
Brahman’s ,£50 to iiSo (Rs. 500-850), and a po«a’ Brahman’s £1 to 
£3 (Rs. 10-30).! 

Tho indoor and outdoor dro.ss of a i-loh BrAhman -vvaOtOfm is a 


^ Llettlils arc : Bmhmnn ami OrnaiiieDta, 


Auticlk. 


lllOM. 

i 


MlIiDt 


1 


Door 


1 

Xo. 

IViHU 

To 

No. 


To 1 

Nn. 

I'Vein 

Tt) 

Dfcax. 


Ks 

a. 

IN. 

a. 


Rs. 

a. 

Its. 





IN. 


Turbans . 

i 


0 

lUO 

0 

2 

30 

0 

bO 

ft 

1 


0 

10 

0 

Waistcoats, UroatlclotU ... 

4 

y 

0 

7 

0 

2 

3 

0 

4 

ft 






„ Tu'e)vc-knottc(i ... 

Coats, TBrnadcloth,., 

4 

2 


:i 

0 1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

H 1 

1 

0 

4 

0 

10 

2 

10 

0 

2ft 

ft 

1 

fi 

0 

10 

0 : 





,, Cotton . 

4 

5 

0 

7 

0 ! 

3 

4 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

8 

1 

u 

M Jt 

2 

2 

0 

2 

8 1 

•> 
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robe and hodico of cotton and silk. Tlio robe is twenty-four to 
thirty-two h.'t.'t- loiij? and throo to four feet broad. It is passed round 
tliG wai.st so ii.s to divide it into two parts of unequal lenglii, the 
longer p:i,vt being loft to tall as a skirt and the slior(;t!r part being 
dravvii over (!ll^ shoulders and bo.soni. In arranging the lower half 
of tiro robe llio (!oruer of the skirt is passed back between tho feet 
and tucke(l nto the waist behind leaving in front two gracefully 
droojjing f. lids of cloth which liido the limbs to below tbo knee nefirly 
to tho ankle, I’hu upper part is drawn backwards over the right 
shoulder a i id tho end is passed across the bosom and fastened into tho 
left side (il t he waist. When going out the skirt of the robe is drawn 
tightly OA’er til (1 head, and the end is held in tho right hand about tho 
level of the u'fd^t. The bodice is carefully made so as to tit tho chest 
tightly anil support tlio breast, the ends being tied in a knot in front 
under Uie Imsiiin. It covers the back to below the sliouhler-blade, and 
the slnoves, w hich are tight, come within about an inch of tho elbow. 
The righl .ih'ovo which is covered by tho i*obo is plain, but, except 
among the p ioicst, the fringe of the loft slcovo is highly ornamontod 
with gold and (lUihroidery. Ou rnarriago and other groat occasions 
a rich woniiin, (lva,\vs a shawl over tho hack part of ber head and 
holds the ends iu frorit one in each hand at about tbo level of the 
lower part of the bodice. Ijei* iudoov iowclry includes bead, ear, 
nose, neck, arm, and too rings. Though she may not have a 
spocinion of every form of ornament, a rich woman has a largo 
stock of jewelry worth £170 to £750 (Rs. 1700-7500). Except that 
her ornamont;-, are fewer and that her outdoor dress is less costly, a 
HftTWk'^ela,-',-! wornaTi’s dress is nearly the same as a rich woman^s. 
A poor Woman has few and light jewels and a small store of clothes. 
Tho value of a rich woman’s wardrobe varies from £.50 to £120 
(Ra. 500 -1100); of a middle class woman’s from £15 to £:I0 
(Rs. 150 - TOO), and of a poor woman’s from £2 to £4 (Rs. 20 - 40).’^ 
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The value of a woman’s ornaments varies from about £150 to about 
£750 (Its. 1500-7500).! 

Till they aro four years old the children of the rich, middle, 
and poor run naked about the house ; out of doors they are 
covered with a cloak wliich is drawn over the head and ends in a 
peaked hood. Alter he is four years old a boy generally wears a 
waistband in the house and a girl a petticoat. Out of doors a boy is 
dressed in a cap and waistcoat and a girl in a petticoat and bodice. 
After it is seven or eight years old, a cdiild’s dress comes to cost 
as much as a grown person’s. The value of a rich boy’s 
wardrobe varies from £50 to £100 (Us. 500-1000), of a middle-class 
boy’s from £20 to £40 (Rs. 220-400), and of a poor boy’s from 
£4 to £7 (Us. 40- 70), Tlio value of a rich girl’s wardrobe varies 
from £25 to £50 (Us. 250-500), of a middle class girl’s from £17 to 


' Tho det.ail3 ai'o ; Of Ui:ad Oiinaments, l•hanllraJ!Or, tli« quarter or crescent 
moon, 10s, to X2 (Ita. 6-20) ; phnl or flower, (w, to £1 10s. (Rs. 3-J,'')) ; ketak, tho 
flower of the I’amlamia oilor.atisaiiiiuH, 10s. to £1 10s, (U,a. {>-1.')) ; rdkhdi, a flower¬ 
shaped ornament, £1 to £2 10s. (Ii.a. 10-25)j mud, shaped like a cone, Ih’s. to 
£4 (Ks. 8-40) ; phirkk'hu jiliul, or the screw oviiiLinent shaped like a flower, 10s. to 
£I (Its. 5-10) ; and aijmpkul, the hast flower, Os, to 10s. (Us. 3-8), total £.3 18s. to 
£13 Os. (R». 39-133). Of Kak Oiisament.!, wq/dis £l 12s. to £20 (Ba. 10-200); 
Idfis, £l to £5 (Ra. 10-.'iO); kuiii, £) lO-s. to £7 lU.s. (Ks. 10-75); kurdu, a sacred 
grass, of gold and pciirls, 10s. to £2(Ks. 5-20); iiip, literally .a slice, £10 to £50 
(Rs. 100 - 500), total £14 12s. to .£84 10s. (Rs. 140-845). Of No.sk Oenambuts, a 
nath, a gold nosering set with pearls, £I 4s. to £.50 (Rs, 12-.500). Of Nkck Oena- 
MENT.S, uuuKjal satra the lucky thread of hlack beads, 10s, to £2 (Rs. 5-20); 
chandrahdr 3, stv'mg of cre.3ecnts, £30 to.£80(R.s. 300-800) ; vajratik, litei-alJv tlninihjc- 
bolt-spangle, perhaps a lightning-guard, £l 4,s. to £7 10,«. (Rs, 12-75) ;‘'pudi/ac/te 
cjiUkk a necklace of gold coins £2 to £30 (Rs. 20-3(M)) ; kantlm, literally necklace, of 
gold and pearls, £5 to £40 (Its. ,50-400) fekiluuipot, the one-grain necklace, of glass 
beads with a large central gold .stud, 10,s. to £1 10,s. (Rs. S-IS); mri, £8 to .£,50 
(Rs.80-,500) ; thiisi, supposed to rcpre.scut a thra.Hhed wheat ear, hut more like a leaf 
of tlio sacred basil or lultii, £5 to £20 (Rs. .50-200); fliiulwijura, literally alightning- 
Bcarcr, £10 to £50 (Rs. 100.,500); and jondhali pot, literally millct-grain siring, in 
shape like a row of millet grains, .£2 to £4 (Rs. 20-40), total £1)4 4,v. to £28.5 
(Its, 042- 2850), Of Wui.s'i'i.K’rs, rui phulkakne, literally a tlircad of rui or Calotropis 
gigantea flowers in form like the rut flower one of the holiest and most spirit-scaring 
of plants, £5 to £15 (Rs. 50-1.50) ; gold liaiiglcs or li(hu/dii< £20 to £35 (Rs. 200-350) ; 
fhkaiid, £10 to £200 {l!s. 100-2(MH)) ; pdtUs, £1 to £35 (Rs. 10-350); toddu or cords, 
a rope-shaped ornament, £15 to .£.50 (Rs. 150-500); ;/o«, literally .a circle, £20 to 
£110 (Rs. 20()-l>(10) ; and vdkl, literally a crook or curved orn,auieut with or without 
diamonds, £15 to £100 (Ks, 150 - 1000), total .£81 to .£315 (Ra. 810 - 3150). Of 
Feet Oenamknt.s, for the ankles luilds or ropes of silver, .£2 to .£20 (Ks. 20-200), and 
for the toes jodviU or double rings, lOs. to ,£2 (Rs. 8-20); phul or flower rings with a 
knob or boss, 2s. to 14s. (Rs. 1 - 7); ijnul, a flower in shape like a uonda flower, 2s. to 
8*. (Rs. 1-4); and mdsoS in sh.ipo like lish, 8,s. to £1 (Rs. 4-10). total £1 8s to 
£4 2s, (Rs. 14-41), 

The maraes of the ornaments aro interesting. Several of tlie names show, and 
several ol the forms bear out the evidence of the name.s, that before tliey wore made of 
metal many of the ornaments were made of flowers or of grass. The kind of flower, grass, 
or plant chosen, and tlic eharjicter of the originals of tho ornaments which have not their 
source iii plants or trees, suggest that at first all avere worn, not as they are now worn 
for look’s sake, but because the objects from which they wore made or of which they 
were copies were holy or spirit-searing objects. At Iwiat in the ease of plants theroci 
of the belief in their sjnrit-scariiig pow'er seems to have been the experience of the! 
healing power, tlie belief that sjiirits fear and flee froni healing plants being part of the 
early theory that sickness is spint-eansed. Most of tlie ornaments which are not 
metal copies of holy plants are copies of other Iioly or spirit-scaring objects, the 
moon, tlie sun, the cobra, and the sacred bull, tii illustration of this suggestion 
a detailed account of tho head ornaments worn by Brdhman women is given in the 
Appendix, 
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£28 (Rs. ] 70 - 280), aTid of a poor girl’s from £3 to £5 (Rs. 30 - 50).^ 
The value of a boy’s ornameuts varies in a ricb family from £50 
to £00 (Hs, .500 - 900), iu a middle-class family from £19 to £35 
(Ra. 190 350), and in a poor family from £3 to £0 (Rs. 80-00). 
The value of a girl’s ornaments varies in a rich family from £19 
to £10 (Rs. 190-400), in a middle-class family from £15 to £26 
(Rs. 150-2.50), and in a poor family from £2 to £5 (Rs. 20-50).® 
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Daily Life, 


As a class Chitpavans arc notable for tbeir cleanness and for 
their neatness and taste in dress j their stingirioas, hardness^ and 
craftiness are also provcrbisil. Olijtpjivn.n,'; are beyond doubt one of 
the ablest classes in Western India. Tliey were the mainstay of tho 
Manitha power when the Maratha power was at its higliost. In 1727 
the Nizam found every place filled with Konkan llrahinaus;^ in 
1817 Mr. Elphinstono I'ound all tho leailing Brahmans in the Poona 
Govcrnuiout comiected with tho Koidcan."^ LJndor tho English 
they have lost much of the power which for a century (1717-1817) 
they enjoyed. Btill their superior intellect, their eagerness for 
education, and the high positions they hold in Government service 
enable them to maintain their supremacy in all JVlarathi-speaking 
districts.'* Beyond tho limits of We.stern India their talents are 
admired and respected. In Sir Gc-orge CampbedFs opinion no 
Hindus have shown greater admini.strative talent or aentenoss,'* 
and Mr. Sherring held that for quickness of intellect, for energy, 
practical power, and learning they arc unsurpassed.''’ They are 
Government servants, lawyer.s, engineers, doctors, traders, money¬ 
lenders, monoychangors, writers, landowners, husbandmen, and 
religious beg-gars. 

A rich Chitpavnn riso.sat seven, bo\vs to the picture of his favourite 
god, washes his face, bow.s to tho sun, and drinks a cup of milk 
coft'oe or tea. lie sits talking till eight, and, atteinlod by a Brdbrnan 
servant or two, bathos, and lying a silk or newly-wa.shed cotton 
waistcloth round his rniddlo and .setting his foot on wooden pattens, 
goes to tho house-shriiio or god-room. In the ]iou.so shrine ho-sits- 
on a low wooden stool hefore the goJ.s for about half an hour, 
repeating prayers, worshipping, and chanting versos. When his 
worship is over, he marks his brow with the tilah or sect-mark, 
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' Grant Duff’s Maratliils, 221. - reiullulri and Mardtlia Wars, 112. 

^ Nairne’s Koiikan,l;lH. 

^ Ethiiologiual Number of tlie Bengal Asiatic Society, XXXV. 70. 

® Hindu Trilies and Castes, 77. Sir George Giimpbell’s and M.r. Sherring’s remarks 
apparently inoludo Deccan as -woll as Koukan MiU'dthi Brilhmans. In all walks of 
life Deccan Brilhmaua press Cliitp.^vans close. .Still as a class Chitpitvans are 
generally considered keener, inorcxmshing, and quiokerniinded than Deccan BrAhmans 
and have a larger proportion of mou of marked talent. 
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changes his silk waistcloth, if he has worn it, for a cotton waistcloth, 
and sits in his office doing business till eleven. He dines with some 
male friends or near relations, chows betelnut and leaves, and 
sleeps for an hour or two, awakes about two, washes his hands and 
face, dresses and sits in his office, and, towards evening, goes to look 
after his estate or to walk. He comes back about six, washes, 
puts on a silk waistcloth, prays, chants, sups, and goes to bed about 
ten. Middle-class Brahmans may he divided into grahasths or 
laymen and hhikshuks or clerics. Lay Brahmans belong to two 
classes, those who are employed as clerks in Government or 
traders’ offices and those who lend money or manage land on their 
own account. A Brahman clerk in the service of Government or 
of a trader rises at six, washes, and goes to market to buy whatever 
is wanted in the house. He returns, bathes between eight and nine, 
and, after repeating prayer.s, worshipping, and chanting verses for 
about ten minutes, dines. After dinner he chews betelnut and 
leaves, dresses, and goes to office. He comes back at six, generally 
reads a newspaper, or sits talking, washes, repeats Sanskrit prayers 
for ten minutes, and sups at or after seven. After supper he chews 
betelnut and leaves, smokes tobacco, and sometimes plays chess or 
cards. He goes to bed about ten. Middle-class lay Brdhmans, 
who are not in service, are generally landowners and moneylenders. 
A man of this class rises about six, washes, and sits on his veranda 
sewing betelnut ■ betel leaves and tobacco, and doing business. 
He bathes at nine, worships, and again sits on the ver anda doing 
business. About noon he goes into the house, dines, sleeps for an 
hour or for two hours at tho most, and aj^ain sits in the veranda 
till four. He then goes to look after his property, and, after 
visiting a temple, returns at dark ; about an hour later he sups and 
goes to bed about ten, A priestly or blUkshuh Brahman rises earlier 
than a lay Brahman, washes, and finishes his prayers and worship 
by seven. If he has anything to buy, any food to beg, any enquiry 
to make about a dinner, or if ho has friends or relations to see, he 
goes out; if not he sits repeating the Veds or reading Purdns till 
nine. About ten he washes, and patting on a silk waistcloth 
makes offerings of water, cooked rice, and flowers to fire and to 
gods, and dines. He dries his hands and mouth with a towel 
which he always carries in his hand or across bis shoulder, and 
chews betelnut and betel leaves. About noon he goes to sleep, and 
wakening about two washes and sits reading his sacred hooks. At 
five he goes out, visits a temple, and returns at sunset. After his 
return he repeats prayers and other verses, till about seven; ho 
then sups and either sits talking or reading some sacrod book and 
retires at ten. Poor Brahmans may be divided into priests and 
beggars. These rise at five, bathe, and put on a fresh or woollen 
waistcloth and repeat Sanskrit prayers till about seven. When 
his prayers are over he marks his brow with the tilak or sect-mark 
and goes out, tho beggar to beg, tho family priest to his patrons’ 
houses, where he worsliips the house gods, and helps the family if any 
marriage, thread ceremony, or other important family business is on 
hand. Their dinner hour is not fixed ; it is generally about twelve. 
A begging Brdhtnan does not always dine at home, but whether he 
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dines late or early at home or abroad he iiovor misses his midday 
sleep. Generally after meals priests gather at a fixed place, and 
repeat Vedic toxLs or talk on various snlijecte, and receive invitations 
to dinner for the next day. They return home aftor sunset, repeat 
prayers, dine, and go to l>ed about nine. 

A rich woman rises before her husband, and aftor nursing her 
child if she has a young child, hands it to her servant, who is 
generally of the Marfitha caste. She bows before the basil plant 
and to the sun, washes, and rejreats versos. She next gives orders to 
tlie cook who is generally a man, and to other household servants who 
arc generally women, has her hair (;orabed, and bathes.^ After her 
both she puts on a fresh robe and bodice, worships tho basil plant 
and othcir house gods, and reads a chapter of .some sacred Marathi 
book. She superintends tho cooking of tho midday meal, and when 
tho men havo begun to cat dines in a separate room. When 
her meal is over she sloops for about two hours, and after wakening 
sits talking with neighbours or relations. About five, slio visits 
a temple for a tew minutes and on her return looks to the cooking 
of tho evening meal, and, when supper is over, goes to hed at ton. 
A middle-class woman, like a rich woman, rises before her husband, 
bows to tho sweet basil plant, and washes. She sweeps the 
cooking I’oora, puts the vessels in order, kindles a fire, and sots a 
pot of cold water over it. Sho sweop.s the god-room, prepares 
lights, arranges vessels and fiowers, and, taking the pot from the 
fire, bathos. Aftor bathing and combing her hair she begins to 
cook. When dinner is ready sho serves it to her husband and'cAter 
male raombors of the family in tho women’s hall, and to the women 
of the farnily in or near tho cook-room. After they liave finished 
sho takes her own dinner. Sho cowdungs tho cook-room, sleeps 
half an hour to an hour, and sobs to cleaning rice, cutting vegetables, 
sweeping, and cooking. About seven or eight .sho serves supper, 
and, aftor the men of tho house have finished, she herself .sups, 
cowdungs tho cook-room, and goes to bod after ten. The life of 
a poor woman is tho same as tho life of a middlG-cla.ss woman, 
except that as she ha.s all tho housework to do she has little leisure 
from dawn till ton at night. Occasionally sho is able to rest 
between two and four iu the afternoon when sho chats with her 
neighbours or goes to bear a proaclier. With hor neighbours her 
talk is of her troubles and worifes and about her children, how she 
is to clothe them and how her hushaud can over got money enough 


’ The atrictuess of the rule that certain artiolea in a house may he touched and 
certain articles may not he touched hy a niiddle-clasa or Sliudra servant complicates 
the arrangements in a BrAhmaii lioiisehold. A servant cainiut go to the god* 

room, kitchen, and dining room of tlic house, lie may touch bedding and woollen 
clothes ; he jnay not toucli fresh homewashed cotton clothes, lie may touch dry 
grain ; he can touch no grain that is wet. 'J’licse rules are 2 >nzzling and much care is 
rcijuired in teaching and learning them. Even Hrilhman servants are hamjjered hy 
rules. When they have bathed and put on woollen, llax, or silk clothes they aro 
pure and can touch anything. They become impure if they touch anything impure 
such as bedtling or such wearing ap 2 >arel as a coat or a turban. If they touch a 
shoe or a piece of leather they have to bathe. A schoolboy after his bath has to get 
a servant or a younger brother or sister to turn the pages of his leather-covered school 
book. Mr. M, M, Kunte, 
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to marry thirrn. Eitlior at a pond or a river bank sbe has to wash 
all tha ooiton clotlios and occasionally the woollen and silk clotliea 
which her Imsliaud and children used the day beforoj and carries 
back to tlic Iioiiso a pitehor fall of water which she rests on her 
right hip. ho Import.aut a part is this of thoir daily life that, when 
they meet, the jioorer Brahman women ask each other if thoir day’s 
washing- and nnter-di-awing is over. The luisband milks tho cow 
if there is a cow, and the wife warms tho milk, puts a little whey 
into it, and t arns it into cnrd.s. Tho cords arc churned into whey or 
buttonnilk, tiu) buttermilk is kept, and tho butter is clarified into 
ghi. As all ilime operations are pure tho churning polo and strings 
ca.nnot be I tjiidied freely by any person except tlie inotlior and tho 
wife to whom tho management of the dairy always belongs. Tlie 
wa,sbinga ol tlie cooking vessels, broken pieces of food, tho cleanings 
of grain, and tho remains of uncooked vegetables are gathered in 
a vessel and. kept in a corner, and form part of the cow’s food. 
When a boy becomes fivo years old his life begins to be ordered 
by regular hours. Ho rises about si.v, hi.s face is washed and he is 
taught to rcpisat verses in praise of tho sun and other gods, and to 
bow to them. About seven he has a dish of rice-porridge and 
milk, or bread and milk. About eight or nine ho is bathed in 
warm water and dines with his father about noon. After dinner 
lie sleeps fur about two lioura when he gets some sweetmeats or 
milk and bn-ad. About four he is taken out and brought homo 
botwoon fii’e and six, and, after eating somo milk and bread, is .sent 
fo hod. When nbout six year,s old a boy is generally sent to school. 
He now' ri.ses at dve, his face is washed, and ho gets some bread 
and milk and is taken to school. Ho returns at ten and is 
bathed ami liuidal i.s rubbed on his brow. He dines about 
eleven witli his lather and after dinner takes a nap. He rises 
about uvelvo or one, cats sweetmo-ats, and is taken to school, 
and bnaighf i adc at six. Ho sups before seven and goes to bed 
soon aftm-. id.';oopt that bo has loss milk and few or no sweetmeats 
tho daily life of a iniddlo-clas,s and of a poor boy is much tho 
same as tija t of a rich man’s .son. Tho daily life of a rich man’s 
daughter is inn oh the same as that of his son. A few middlo-elass 
familio.s, like tlio rich, .send thoir girls to school, while tho poor and 
a few of tlie in liidhs-class girls help their mothers in housework and 
pass the resi u: ihoir time in phay. 

Chitpai-ans are either Apastambas or Bigvedis, that is their 
rites are r<!g".ihded either by texts written by tho sago Apastamba 
of tbo K risbiia or Black Yajurved or they are regulated hy the text 
of tho Uigvod. Apa.staml)a and Rigvedi Ohitpfivans intermarry. 
They are Sna'ii-ts that is followers of Shankar-acharya who hold the 
doctrluo that tlio soul and the world aro one.^ They worship Shiv, 
Vishnu, a,nd 1 1 her gods, and observe tho regular Brdhmanlc fasts and 
feasts, 'flieir pi-iosts, who belong to their own caste, spend most of 
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> The original Sliinil<ar;le!i.irya, who was aNitmburi BrShman of the Malabdr Coast, 
is believed to liavo lived about A.u. 700. He has been succeeded by thii'ty-three 
poutilTs wboBo li. ad-qiiartera are at Shringeri in West Maisur. His followers are 
found chiefly in W ostm-u and Southern India. 
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their time at thoir patrons or yajmdns. The family priest is most 
useful to his patron. Besides his religious duties he buys articles 
wanted by the ladies of his patron's family and helps his patron in 
procuring good matches for his children, or in arranging the terms 
of a loan. The patron, if ho has a mind for it, also finds his priest a 
ready listener or talker on abstruse subjects, the origin of life, 
the force that made and moulds the world, and together they sigh 
over the thought that life is a vain show and that their share of the 
glitter of life is so small. Though the social power of the orthodox 
is loss than it was, and though among the younger men some are 
careless of the rules of caste, the hereditary connection between 
priest and patron and the solf-containedness of a Brahman 
family are powers strongly opposed to change. Families who 
incline to leave the old ways are often forced to conform by the 
knowledge that innovators find great difficulty in marrying their 
daughters and getting wives for their sons. As a class, Chitpfivans 
have zealously taken to the study of English. In the whole of the 
Poona district few Chitpavan families are without one or two young 
men who know some English. The bulk of the men in some streets 
in Poona city understand English, and even those who are settled in 
villages as husbandmen take care to secure an English education for 
their sons.^ 

For her first confinement a young wife generally goes to hei 
parents' house. When labour begins the girl is taken to a warm room 
whose windows have been closed with paper. Great anxiety is felt that 
the birth should happen at a lucky moment. Should the child..be jbpyn 
in an unlucky hour, as when the mul nahshatra or the twenty-fourth 
constellation is in the ascendant, it is believed that either its father 
or its mother will not live long. When the woman has been taken to 
the lying-in room a midwife is sent for, and if the woman suffers 
severely the family priest is called to read the verses from the Veds 
and Pnrdns which drive away evil spirits. Sesamum oil and bent 
grass or durva aro brought and handed to the family priest or any 
elder of the family, who holds the grass in the oil and repeats verses 
either one hundred or one thousand times over the oil. Some of the 
oil is then given to the woman to drink, a cow's skull is hung over 
her head in the room or laid on the housetop, and the rest of the 
oil is rubbed on her body. As soon as it is born the child is laid 
in a winnowing fan, tho mother and child aro bathed in hot water, 
fire is kept burning in the room, myrrh-incense is burnt, an iron bar 
is laid on the threshold of the lying-in room, and an earthen jar 
filled with cow's urine with a branch of nim leaves floating in it is 
set at the entrance of the lying-in room. To prevent evil spirits 
coming in along with them any person entering the room must take 
the nim twig and with it sprinkle his or her feet with the urine. 
When the father of the child hears of the birth, he goes to the house 
to perform the jdtkarm or birth-ceremony. When he reaches the 
house he bathes either in hot or cold water from a pot in which 
a gold ring has been dropped, and washes the clothes he was 


^ Mr, M. M. Kunte, 
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wearing whpii (.Ko nows of tlio child’s birth came to him. The person 
who pei'l'orni' a birtli ceremony is considered as impnro as the poi'iSon 
who ]3(M'foi'm> a death ceremony. In caso tlio father snlfors from 
SOUK) gri(‘\ oils malady siicli as leprosy, some one of his fa.mily 
performs tlK- rite. Whether the fatlior perform.s the rito or not 
he musr. li.tiJu' and wash and must avoid touching any one until 
ho has w:i:-li.'d. In tlio women’s hall a sijuaro is traced with 
quas'fz powdi r and two low wooden stools are set in the .square. The 
fath(>i', wciii'iiig a rich silk waisteloth, bows before the liunso gods 
and the eliK i :-., aaid sits on the stool to perform the birtli ceremony, 
lie fore ho I k pin i ho pours a ladlofnl of water on the jialm of his 
right hand and throws it on the groinid, .saying, 'I throw this water 
to clea.nse I la cfild from the impmity of its mothor’.s body.’ I'he 
mother then i oit.es from the lying-in room with the child in her arms 
and sits on I ho stool clo.se to her husband. Tlio irnuijahdvdchitn or 
holy lilo .ssin p-Sj iiuUrikii-pnjaii or mothers’ worship, and ndiKliuhrdiVi 
or joyliil-ev ( lit .‘ipirit-wor.shi[), are performed.' 'riien the father, 
taking a gold ring, passes it through some lioiiey and elarilied butter 
which, me laid ou a saudal-powdoring stone and lots a drop fall 
into the nliihrs month. Ho toaulios the child’s slioulder.s witli Ids 
I'iglit hand, ami ) >i‘csscs the ring in hi.s kd't hand against both it.s ears. 
11 b repeats \ (i rs( #, .smells tho cliild’s hea.d three times, and withdraws. 
I’lu; midwife cuts 1,hi'child’s navel cor'd with a penknife and buries 
the Cfinl ouiside of the house. The father tid'ccs in his right hand 
the ring am! s.ano cold water, and sprinkles tlie rvator on the wife’s 
A'-ight h'i'ca,.st \s lm after this may begin to suckle tiro child. .A. prosojit 
of money io rtriilniiuu.s ends tlio hirth-cercuioiiy. A Brah.uian is 
engagi'irfrom Ihc- first to tlio tenth day to read soothiug passages 
of scripture nr .•duUitipdtlix. After the reading is over he daily gives 
a pinch of ci wdii ig' a.sTies which are rubbed on tho brow both of tlie 
child and oi' rho niothor. 

Either on (ho fifth or on tho si.Kth evening after a birth a 
cerenioiiy is pi’i'Jornied called tho filutshthi-jnijau or the worship of 
tho goddess .dlmshthi that is Mother Si.vtli.' An elderly woman 
draws six rt'd linos on the wall in tho mother’s room, and, ou tho 
ground iKsrr 11 0 lines traces a .square with limxs of ((iiartio, and in 
the .s(|ii.'.u'c s. ls 11 , low wooden stool. Six small heaps of rico are 
laid on llii.) sloi l and a botclnnt is set ou each lieiqi in honour 
of Jivaiili, Kiiliu, llaka, Sluishthi, Sinivali, and Skanda, and 
wor.shi[ipcd hr the woiuen of tlio Iioiiso. An iron weapon is kept 
near the god-liel:clnnts, and both the deities and tho weapon are 
entreated (,o lake care of the child. LTudor tho mother’s i)illi.)W aro 
laid a penknife, a caiio, and .some loaves of narvel Narvelia/.cyloiiica. 
At. each side of the door of tho mother’s room aro set two pieces 
of prickly-jiem- or ntcduntj and some live coal resting ou rice luisks. 
Cooked, rice i' served on a plantain leaf, sprinkled with rodpowdor 
mustard seed :u;d ’ulid pulse, a dough lamp is placed over it, and the 
Vholo IS ca-rri'd to the corner of the .street for tho evil spirits to eat 
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and 1)0 pleased. Althonf^lt the family is liold impure lor fen days, 
tlio first, filtli, sixdi, and toiitJi days after a l)irth are (amsidered 
lucky for alms-givini^ or for tVediiig Hralunans on dislios ]u- 0 [)ared 
witlioui water or fruit. For this rc'asou on the evenino- of thu fifth 
a ieiist is given to rola.tious, Irietuls, and hhikshuh or bogging 
Ili'iUiinans. 'riie si-xtli niglit i.s considered dangtu’oiis to tin.) child. 

.1 lie women of the hon.se ket“|) awake all night in the mother’s 
room, talking and .singing’or playing, and .sometimes a Urahma.n i.s 
engaged to repeat ver.sc.s or read .■^ooi Inug Ic.sHon.s or .‘/InhiiijHllh.f with 
the object of driving away ovil .spirits. On t)io tontli the lufither is 
batlicil, the walls of the lying'-in romn are-eowduuged, tlie bathing- 
place is wa.shod, and turmeric, redpowiler, llowers, ami a lighted 
lamp are laid near or over it. 'I'ho lap of tlie midwife, who i.s gcmn’ally 
of the washerman caste, is filled with rice, betehmt, leaves, and fruit, 
;ind she is presented willi a robe ami a bodice aiul mont'y. (.)n the 
l.wellth day the ear-l)oriiig or l.ni iKi.-vriJIt eoreinony is ]ii'rfi)rmed. 
iho mother, with the child in her arms, sits on a low w’lioden stool 
in a square traced with liiie.s of quarlz ])f)wder. The goldsmith 
eomes with twi.i gold w ires, sits in front of the mol her, ami jiierees 
With the wires first the lobe of the right ear .and then the lobe of 
the lolt ear, ami witlulraw's atiia* ri’ciuvuig* a present varying iVoin a. 
turban to jd.(i eiiim ) and the i)rieo of I lie wives. .V giiTs ear Ts bored 
ill five places, in the lolie, twice in the upper cartilage, on thotragus, 
and tlio concha of tlioeur. A girl’s nose is bored whem she is iiyoaror 
two old. Iho liole is generally made in the Icll nostril Imt, if the 
child is the sul.ijeet of a vow, the right not the left nostril i.s bored. 
If a biiy is the subject ot a vow his right nostril is bored and a 
£ 'V'” ^ b(‘father, mother, and child then Iml he, and 

the father and mother with fheehihl in licr arms sit on twi'i low wooden 
stools set ill a square of liiie.s.^ Afier the jDinijdhnc'uluin or holy- 
day ble.ssiiig, ami the or joyful-event spirit worship, 

riei’grams are .spread III a.silver (ilate ami the mime of the IVimily god 
or gOihlo.s.s is traced with the gohl ring. 'I'he faiiiil v astrologm’ comes 
with the eliihl s horoseope, wliich lie dr.iw.s out at I'us house', and lay.s 
it in front ol the .silver plate. 'I’he horoscope coiil.ain.s four nam'e.s 
lor the child; three iif tlicse Im )i\c.s and leave.s tho buirili for tho 
parents to elioosc. 'I lie.se throe na.ines are traced on the grain with 
tlio ring, and, at Uie sa.ijic time, are traced the name of the family 
deity, the month, ami the ruling plami. 'I'ln n tliu family asl ruloger 
lay,s the nag on Uie rice and tlie whole is wor.diipped wivli sandal 
J)a.sto ami llowers. '1 he lat her woi-.-hips the .astrologer and setl iiig tho 
plate on his right knee reads oiil rlu- iiaincs loudly so that t he persons 
near may hear them. The astrologer reads out the horoMiope and 
calls a lilessing on the child’s head, saying, ‘ May llio eliild live to a 

gouil old ago. A feast and a money jirosent to'Dralimaus ends tho 
naming. 

A cradle is liiing in tho rvoinoii’s hall and kinswomen and friends, 
bring a ])lato with a bodice, a eocoamit, a turmeric root, and 
a lictel paeki't. 'I'wo low wooden .stools aro sot near the cradle and 
tho Tviother sits \vitli tho diihl in In-r arms on one of tho stools. 
An elderly married wonuiii marks the child’s and its motlier’s brows 
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with redpowder, and another woman sitting near the mother takes 
the child in her arms. A woman of the house and another woman 
from among the guests lay in the mothePs lap a cocoanntj turmeric, 
and redpowder, and five married women lay tho child in the cradle 
and sing songs. A lighted lamp is waved round the motlier and 
child, and the women guests retire each with the present of a bodice 
and a cocoanut. When the child is a month old the mother goes to 
the house well, worships it, and returns. 

During the fourth month if the child is a boy the sun-.showing 
or surydvalokan is performed; in the fifth the earth-setting or 
hhumyii faveshan ; and in the sixth, eighth, tenth, or twelfth 
month the food-tasting or armaprashan. In the case of a girl 
the sun-showing, the earth-setting, and tho food-tasting are all 
performed at the same time. On some lucky day in a hoy’s 
fourth month a quartz squai’o is traced in the house and two low 
wooden stools are placed in a line. On tho right stool the father 
sits and on the left stool the mother sits with tho child in her arms. 
After the pimydhavdnhan or holy-day blessing, the mother goes 
out of the house followed by her husband, and holding her cliild 
up shows it to the Sun praying him to guard it. They walk to 
the village temple and presenting the god with a packet of betel 
and a cocoanut beg him to be kind to tho child. On their 
return if it is on tho way they call at the maternal nucleus house, where 
fruits are laid in the mother’s lap aud the child and its parents are 
presented with clothes and ornaments. On returning home the 
husband and wife wash their hands and feet, and water is waved 
over the head of the child and thrown away. They take their seats 
as before, Tho father fills a silver or gold cup with sugared milk 
mixed with curds honey and butter, and sets it on a high wooden 
stool, and in front of the cup lays fifteen pinches of rice and sots a 
betolnut on each pinch in honour of Bhumi, Chandra, Shiv, Surya, 
Yishnu, and the ten Dishds or Directions, aud they are worshipped. 
Then taking the child on his knee, with its head to the south, a 
gold ring is passed through tho contents of tho cup aud held up, and 
what falls from tho ring is allowed to drop into the child’s mouth. 
The Brahmans and the priest arc given money and retire. A carpet 
is spi’ead, and some carpenter’s tools, pieces of cloth, a pen ink-pot 
and paper, and jewelry are laid on the carpet and, to find out what 
the child is to become, he is laid on his face near them and the 
first thing he clutches shows to what calling he will take in after¬ 
life. 

A child’s birthday is marked by several observances. In the 
morning the father bathes in warm water and tho mother and child 
are rubbed with sweet-smelling oils and powders and bathed in hot 
water. A square is traced in the women’s hall, and throe low 
wooden stools are set in the sciuare, two in a lino aud the third in 
frojit of them. Eighteen little rice heaps arc piled on tho front 
tool and a betelnut is laid on each heap. One of tho beteluuts 
represents the family-deity or hul-dcvta ; another the birth-star deity 
or janma-ndksliatra devata ■, others Ashvatthama, Bali, Bihhishan, 
Bhiinn, Hanumdn, Jamadagni, Kripdeharya, Markandeya, Prajapati, 
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Pralhadj Rdm, Sliasthi, Vif>Iiiios}i, and Vyds; two represent the 
father’s dcocasod parents. Tlie father and motlior witli the child in 
her arms take their seats on the two .stools and a niari'ied woman 
marks the child’s brow witl» I’odpowdor. The house f^'ods and tho 
elders arc bovved to, and, with their leave, the holy-day bh^ssing 
and tlie joyful-event spirit-worship ai'e performed, and tlio eighteen 
deities are asked to give tho child a, long life. A little niilk nii.xed 
with .a little nio]aRSO.s and sesaimirn .seed i.s put in a .silvm’ cup, and 
given to the child to drink. Tho llrahinans got .some nionoy and take 
their leave, and tlie day ends with a fosat. Un this day the father is 
forbidden to ],iaro Ids nails, to [iliiok out any hair, or to quarrel with 
or sloop with his wife. 

Tho shaving or of tho boy’s head take,s place in tho first, 
second, third, or fifth year, or at the same time as the thread-girding. 
In the inoruing of tho shaving day, after anointing l.hem.solves with 
oil, the father, motlior, and child bathe, an<l, di-es.sing in rich clothes 
and covering themselves with shawls, sit in a lino in a quartz 
tracing. Tho usual holy-thiy blessing and joyful-evont spirit- 
worship are performed, the .sacrilieial fire is lit, tlie boy is seated on 
the knee of his maternal uiiclo or on a wooden stool sot in a square' 
traced with linos of quartz, .and the harbci' sli.aves his head exctqit 
tho top-knot. Tho bai-bcv retire.s after receiving a present varying 
from a turban to a tow copper coins. The boy is anointed witli 
Bvvoot-Bvnolling oil and bathed along ■with his parents. After lie is 
dried, ashes from tho .sacrilieial lire are rubbed on his brow, and the 
ceremony ends with a feast to lln'ilnnana. 

CldtpAv.aus gird their boys with the sacred thread when they arc 
seven to ton year.s old. 'I'lie boy’s father goc.s to tlie homso of the 
faniily astrologer and asks liim to fix a lucky day for girding tho 
boy. Tho astrologer refers to hhs almanac and naine.s a (ky iu ono 
of the five sun-uorthening or waxing months, illuy/i or dannary- 
February, FuI/jiul or Febiaiary - M ai'ch, Gliailra or March-April, 
Valfthdkh or April-May, and Ji/fKhIh or May-June. If the boy was 
born on one of the tivonortheniiig Tnonths tlie astrologer must avoid 
his hirth-month, .and if the boy is the -/yc.s7g./i. or eldest of hi.s fauiily 
tho astrologer iiinst avoid the month of Jijetililh or May-Juno. The 
thread-girding always takes place between six iu tho morning 
and noon ; never after midday. A week or two before tho d.ay 
fixed for the gii'ding the near relation.s and friends are told, 
and during tho interval they by turms fea.st the boy and hi.s parents. 
Drumniers and pipens are sent for and tho terni.s on wliich they 
will play at the thrcad-giialing .are fixed, a booth or porch is built, and 
invitation cards or hnjiiachUia aro sent to distant relatious. 'J'o invite 
the caste noiglihonrs the hoy’s jiarciits and their male and female 
relations and friends start acconqjanied with music. Doforo they 
st.art tlu'y ask tho house gods to attend tlie ceremony, then they 
ask the village g'od, and then their relations and fi'ionds. In tho 
booth or yiorch an earthen altar is made facing tho we.st, three of tho’ 
boy’s cubits long, tbroe broad, and one high. In front is a step about 
a span siiuare, and behind, the hack rises about oighteon inches 
above the altar iu three six-inch tiers, each narrower than tho tier 
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below it. The whole is whitewashed. A day before the thread-girding 
the punydhmdchan or holy-day calling, the ghdna or rice-pounding, 
and the deupratisJdha or god-installing arc performed with the same 
detail as before a marriage. On the morning of the thread-girding 
day the boy and his parents bathe and the ghatikddhd.pan or 
lucky-hour installing, and patrihipujan or birtli-paper worship are 
performed with the same detail as before a marriage. The 
mother’s feast or mdtribhojan follows. Twelve low wooden stools 
are sot in a row and twelve unmanned thread-wearing Brahman 
lads take their seats on the stools. At one end of tho row are 
set a silver dining plate and a lighted lamp, and behind them 
two low wooden stools on which tho boy and his mother sit. 
Dinner is served and all dine, the boy eating from the same 
plate with his mother. When tho meal is over the boy goes to his 
father, fetches silver or copper coins, and presents them to the 
twelve Brahman lads. Then a quarti; square is traced and a low 
wooden stool is set in the square. 'The boy is seated on tho stool, and 
the family barber shaves his head and retires with a present vaiying 
from 2.V. (Be. 1) to a turban. Tho boy is I’ubbed with sweet scents 
and oils, he is bathed, hi.s brow is marked with redpowder, and ho 
is brought into the house. Ho is decked with ornamouts from 
head to foot, a rich shawl is v^rapped round his body, long wreaths of 
flowers are hung from his head over his chest and back down to 
his knees ; a ooccanut and a betel packet are placed in his hands, 
and the pries , taking him by tbo arm, loads him to the house gods 
before V’hom he lays the betel packet and makes a bow. He is led 
before bis parents and other elders in the house and bows to them, 
and is then taken outside and bows to Br&hmans. Two low wooden 
stools are set on the altar facing each other, over the eastern stool 
about a pound of rice is poured and the boy is made to sit upon tbe 
EiCi?.; over tho western stool no rice is poured and on it the boy’s 
iaLhor sits. Bound the altar are spread carpets on which learned 
pandits and shdstris sit and on the other side of the altar the rest 
of tho guests sit leaning on-pillows and cushions. Behind the boy 
stands his sister with an earthen jiigholding water covered with mango 
leaves and a cocoauut, and his mother with a lighted hanging lamp. 
Some male rel.ations hold between the boy and his father a sheet of 
unbleached cotton cloth marked with red lines, and the family priest 
fills with red rice the hands of all the guests botli men and women. 
The astrologer repeats mangaldshtahii or lucky verses. When the 
lucky inoniont comes the cloth is pulled on one side, tho boy hands 
the cocoauut to his father, and lays his head on his father’s feet. 
The father blesses him, and the guests shower rice on him, and 
the musicians raise a bla.st of music. Tho father takes the boy and 
seats him on Lis right knee, and the guests withdraw with betel 
packets and a cocoauut. The Bi-dhman priest and other laymen 
thi’ow rice over the boy’s head and seat tho boy on a low stool to the 
father’s right. An earthen square is traced in front of the father 
and blades of sacred grass are spread over it. A married 
woman brings alive coal from tho house on a tile and lays it near 
the altar. The priest blesses tho coal and spreads it over tbe altar 
and on it are laid pieces of cowdung cakes and firewood. Water is 
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sprinkled six times round the altar and rice is thrown over it. The 
father lays a few hlados of sacred grass between himself and the 
fire. A enp full of butter is placed over the blades of grass and 
other blades are thrown over the lire. 'The priest keeps near him a 
staff or dandkiUht of pulas, liutca froudosa, a.s tall as tlio upraised 
end of the boy's top-knot, a piece of deer akin, blades of sacred or 
darhlia grass, a rope of mnnj grass long enough to go I'oimd the 
boy’s waist, two cotton threads one for tho boy’s waist the other for 
his neck, a saei'od thread ov jdnvt;, a bamboo basket or rovali, four 
short wai.steloths or pan.rhn.'i two of which are dyed rod, and four 
loincloths or lawioUti of which two are of silk and two are of 
cotton. Of tho two cotton thread.s, tlie priest daubs one in oil and 
turmeric and ties it round tho boy’s waist and gives him a loincloth 
or langoti to wear. Ito then rolls a red cloth round his waist 
and a white cloth round las .shoulders. Tho other cotton thread is 
also rubbed with oil and turmeric and the bit of doer skin is 
pa.ssod into it and hung on tho left slioulder of the boy in the 
same way as tho sacred thread. A sacred thread is also hung over 
his left shoulder and the boy is rnado to pass between tho sacrificial 
fire and his father. A wooden stool is placed near ids father 
and the boy is seated on it facing o.nst. A metal water-jmt, 
a plate, and a ladle are set in front of the l)oy and lio sips 
water thvioe from the pot repeating versos. Ho is then In-ought 
back botwocu tins fire and his fa,tlior ami takes his former scat. 
'The fire is rokiiidlcd, and tho fatluir taking tho boy by the 
hand, goes out of the b(.)oth, and they both bow to* frio sun. 
Tlion, to tho left of the lire or horn, two low wooden stools 
are set, and tho father and son stand facing one another, 'Tho 
fatlier, in his hollowed liands, takes water, a betclniit, and copper 
or silver, and pours them into liis sou’s liollowcd linuds and the 
son lots them fall on the ground. After this ]ia.s been repeated 
three times tlicy again take their .setd-s on tho stools placed for 
them. 'The lioy tells his father that he wishes to become a 
Erahraan and to bo initiated into the mysteries of the sacred v'tyrse. 
The boy holds out his left hand and covers it witli his right, and 
tho father ties his two hands together with tho short waistcloth 
that was wound round the boy’s shonldor.s. Ho then puts his left 
hand under and hi.s i-ight h.and over tho boy’s bound hands, and 
lays tliem all on tho hoy’s right knee. Then the boy and his father 
are covered with a shawl, sind tho father thrice whispers tlie 
sacred verse into his sou’s right Oii.r, and ho ropeat.s it after his 
father. 'Tluit no ono else, whether Erahmjwi or Shndra, in.'in or 
woman, may hear tho verso, all present go to somo distance. 'Then 
tho fill,her takes off the shawl and frees tlio boy’.s hands and tho 
father and son take their scats in front of tho lire. Eiossiugs are 
asked on the boy’s head and tho grass string or 7rmnj is tied with 
three knot.s round tho boy abovo the navel. 'The palas staff or 
dand is given in tho boy’s hands, and ho is told always to keep it 
by him and not to stir without taking it in his hand, and that if ho 
meets any dangerous animal or anything that causes him fear ho 
should show tho staff and the cause of four will vanish, 'rhon tho 
father says to his son ‘ Up to this yon have boon like a Shndra, now 
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you are a Jii illunau and a Bralimacliari. When you go out you must 
boliavo wiili religious oxactnoss or dchdr ; you must rub dust on your 
hands and fei't bcforo waBhing them; you must take a mouthful of 
water and rinse your mouth with it; you must bathe twice a day, 
pray, k<;e]i alight tho sacred fire, bog, keep awake during the day, 
and study the Veds.’ Then a money present is made to bogging 
Brahnians atul the rest of tho guests are feasted. Tho mother’s 
conneotion witli her son is now at an ond, so she too dines ; the 
father, tlie Iniv, and throo Brahmans fast till evening. In tho 
evoniiig I lie Hi ikshdvaL or begging comes. Tho boy is drossod 
in a waistelui.l:, a coat, and a cap, and, with his yalas stalf iu his 
hand, goes tho village temple accompanied by kinswomen and 
with baskets ef sweetmeats .and music. At tho tcraplo tho boy 
places a c oeoam.it before the god and bows, and all return with 
tlie tiusketn ami their contents. In tho booth a low wooden stool 
is placed IVir tlie boy to stand on. His feet are washed tmd his 
brow is marki^d with redpowder and sandal paste. Tho bamboo 
basket or fii>:ali is placed in his right band and his 'pfdas staff in his 
left. U is niotlier takes a ladle, puts a gold wristlet round, its 
handle, fills it ivitli rice, drops a rupoo or two iu the rice, and telling 
tho wutiien wlio surround her that she is giving alms to her son, 
pours the (.'mitents of the ladio into the bamboo basket. Tho other 
women follow and present the boy with sugar balls. When tho 
almsgiving is to'er, the boy hands tho basket to tho priest who 
takes it houiu after giving some of tbo sweetmeats to tlie children 
who are present. The boy bathes and tho family prio.st, sitting in 
front of luin ivith a cup dish and ladle, teaches him the twilight 
literally fill.’prayers or sandhya. The fro is kindled and 
a haudi'ul of ritio is cooked over it in a metal vessel. Tho boy 
throws tlire;i jiiuches of cooked rice over the fro and tho rest 
is Icopt on 0110 side. Then five loaf-plates are served for the 
father, tlio son, and the three Brahmans who have fasted sinco 
morning. The rice cooked by the boy is served to tho threo 
Bratnnims by a married woman. On tho second and third days 
tho hinu. tiro is kindled and tho boy is taught tho twilight prayers 
or tutiiilliii't. On tho luoruiiig of tlio fourth day the boy i.s bathed 
and seated eu :i, aiool iu tho booth. In front of him is raised an 
earthen altar or vrind/ivan like a iuhi pot, and a branch of the 
yahi.s trei^ or a blade of darlha grass is planted in tho altar. The 
boy worsliips tho plant, and taking a spontod metal water-pot 
or nlhiijlii L-jfdtra with water in it walks thrico round the altar 
spouting the. ivator in an unbroken lino. Then a bodicoolotli, a 
looking glass, n comb, and glass bangles are laid in a bamboo basket 
near rho earlhen pot, and tho boy retires with a low bow. Tho boy 
thou makes own' to the priest the loincloths, tho staff, tho deer skin, 
tho saci'od Ihroad, and the grass ropes, and tho priest presents him 
with new nnes in their stead. The Bnilimans aro presented with 
money ami I'cpeatblessings over the boy’s head. 

Twelve da) s t j a month after comosthesamavar<«n or pupil’s return. 
On a Inoky day the boy is bathed and an earthen altar or s^/iaw(Z^'^is 
raised in tlio booth. In front of tho altar are set two low wooden 
stools. Near tho stools are laid shami ov Mimosa snma leaves, a 
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razor,rico, wheat,sosanium,ami pulse, curda,£infl hullook’s dung. The 
priest kindles a sacred tiro and foods it with butter. The boy sits 
on one of the stools and his parents stand behind him with two cups 
in thoir hands, one with cold water the other with hot water. The 
priest holds a metal plate at a little distance from the boy’s head, 
and the boy’s father, with a cup in each hand, presses the boy’s 
head with the middle part of both his hands and pours the wiitor 
from the two cups in one spout into the plate hold by the priest 
without lotting a drop of water fall on the boy’s head. The priest 
pours curds into the plate, and the father, taking’ some curds in the 
four fingers of hi.s right hand, ruhs tlioui in a line on the boy’s head. 
He begins from tho boy’.s left ear, then goes to bis left clu.'ok down 
to the chill, then across the right cheek and car, and tlien pa.sscs 
behind tho head to tlie left oar whore he began. This ho repeats 
three times. Then tho priest holds in both hands blades of sacred 
grass with some liairs of tho boy’s topknot and tho fatlior shoors them 
in two with a razor and gives thorn into the boy s hands. 'I’lio priost 
drop.s a pinch of .scsauiuin, wheat, rice, tidid, and shavn loaves 
over tho cut hair in tho boy’s hands, and tlio boy gives the wholo 
into his mother’s hands wlio throws it in tlio bullock’s dung. This is 
repeated seven times, four times beginuiug with the right cai’ and 
throe times beginuiug with tlie left ear. 'riieii, as if to sharpen the 
razor, its edge is touched with a blade of sacred grass and tho razor 
is made over to tho barber with tlio water from the plate. The 
barber shaves the boy’s head, and pa,ssos the razor cv^u’ his cheeks 
and chin, and is presented with a new handkerchief. Tho 
sesamurn seed, wheat, and rico, arid about Is. (S «*■.) in cash are 
given to tho Brdhman priest. Karanj I’ong.ainin glabra seedf 
arc ground and rubbed on tho boy’s body, and he is bathed and 
seated on a low stool near tho sacred lire. Sandal paste and 
redpovvdor are rubbed on his brow, rodpowder on his right 
cheek, and lampblack on his left cheek and on both Ids eyes. 
He is dressed in a waistcloth and two sacred threads arc thrown 
round his shoulder.s in addition to tho thread he already has on. 
The deer skin loincloth, thepn/ni.' .stall', the mmij grass rope and tho 
old sacred thi'cad are taken olf, and he is dressed in a coat, shoes, 
and turban; flower garlands are hung from his head and round his 
nock, an umbrella is placed in hi,s left hand, and a bamboo stick in 
his right. A wmistcloth is thrown over his shoulders and tho prio.st 
advises him never to batlie in tlie evouiug, never to look at naked 
women, to commit no adnltoj-y, never to run, never to climb a tree, 
never to go into a well, never to swim in a river. He ends, ' Up to 
this time you have been a IJrahmaclnlri, now you aro a sndtak or 
householder.’ The boy bows before tho priest and the priest blesses 
him. A cocoanut is placed in tho boy’s hand and ho bows before the 
house gods and before his parents and ehiers, Tho boy then ties 
wheat flour and sweetmeats in a waistcloth or pancha, and starts 
for Benares accompanied by r’e]ation,s, friends, and music. Ho goes 
to a temple and lays the cocoanut before tho god. The priest or the 
boy’s maternal uncle or some other relation asks him wlicro he is 
going; he says. To Benares. 'They advise him not to go to Benares 
and promise that if he will go homo they will find him a wife. He 
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taltes tlieir aclvice, goes Home, and the thread-girding ends with a 
feast. 

Chitpav.ins gcuorally marry their girls between six and ten and 
their boys betweou ten and twenty. In choosing a husband for the 
girl the boy should as far as possible belong to a rospectablo and 
well-to-do fiuuily, be intelligent, goodlooking, and a little older 
thiin the girl. Among idchaud middle-class familio.s thoreare other 
points which generally influence a girl’s parents in the choice of a 
husbiiaid. Among pooi* families, though this i.s not always the case, 
money i.s wanted and wealth in a sou-in-law outweighs suitablonosa 
of age, good looks, or intelligence. Tliofathers of dull or ill-bohaved 
sons, iiidess they are very rich, have to spend £30 to £10 (Ks. 300- 
400) Ixdoi'c tluiy can get them married. The form of marriage in 
use among the Cliitpavan.s is thoBmhma vivdha or Brahma wedding. 
According to this form of wedding besides a dower the bridegroom 
receives pri'siMita with his wife. 

In rich familios who have a daughter to marry tho women of the 
house, after consulting tho men, send for the priest,^ and one of tho 
elders of tho house hands him the girl’s horoscope, and uarning tho 
hoy’s fatiuu’ or a.n elder of the family, asks tho jwiest to go to his 
hoiLse and offer tho girl in marriage. When ho rcachc.s tho boy’s 
house, tho j)rie.st is .se.ated on a low wooden, stool mat or carpet 
in the women’s hall or in tho veranda, and tho boy’s father, after 
hearing from tho priest wliy ho came, goes into the house and tells 
the women t‘:iat a priest has come with tho horoscope of such and 
gneh a porsdii’s daughter. The boy’s father takes tho horoscope 
'’Tid asks the priest to call for an answer in tliree or four days, 
-fter a day or two the boy’s father, if he is a rich man, sends his 
priest or smiio male relation to see the girl at her father’s. He 
tolls tho envoy if the girl is handsome to ask £20 to £30 
(Rs. 200 - 3(l(i) ; if she is ordinary looking to ask £30 to £50 
(Rs. 300-5OO); and if she is ugly not to refuse her but to ask more than 
the parents can give. The priest goes to the girl’s house, tells her 
father why he has come, and ask,s if ho may sec tho girl. Tho father 
goes inside’, tells his wife that so and so’s priest has come to see the 
girl, and goes out and sits by tho priest. Tho girl comes and tho 
priest asks Iujw many brothers she has, what arc tlieir names, what 
is her father’s nii.mo, whether she has dined, and what she has liad 
for dinner. If tho girl answers clearly, the prio.st remarks under 
his bveath, but so that tho father may hoar, ‘Yes, she will roach the 
boy’s .shoulder; that is well.’ Then the girl goes into the house and 
tho priest tells her father that ho approves of the girl and that if ha 
will get so much money his master will take her in marriage for his 
son. After some talk tho sum of money is settled and the priest 
goes Lack ,i,nd tells his master. In middle-class families, after 
consulting his house people, the father, taking his daughter’s 
horoscope, g- les to the boy’s father and offers his d’aughter in marriage. 
The bfiy’.s full .or s.ays. Times are hard; I must have money, not loss 
than £50 (Rs. ">00), as my son is clover and holds a good position. 


' A ricb man ill £1(1 not generally employ hia priest. He aenda hia clerk or some 
other per.nm well laiowu to him ; aomctuuea au elderly relation. 
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Or ho says ho will send some one to see the girl, and will let the 
father know how mueh money he wants. A poor Chitpavan who 
is willing to take money for his daughter has not to look out for 
a husband. Men in w.ant of wives go about with money in their 
hands searching for girls. Thoro is no want of suitors and the 
girks hither makes the best bai-gain he can looking to the age of 
the suitor and to tho amount of money he promi.ses. In proof 
that he has accepted an oltcr tho girl’s father hands tho boy’s 
father a coeoanut. A day or two after the olfer has been accepted 
the father’s relations and family priests go to an astrologer. They 
hand him tho boy’s and tho girl’s horoscopes and ask the astrologer 
to see whether there is anything in the horoscopes to prevent 
marriage. When tho boy’s father is anxious to get the girl as a 
wife for his son ho tolls tho asti-ologer to tlo his best to sec tliat tho 
stars agree, and the astrologer decides for tho wedding. Other 
fathers again are anxious about the stars or aro not anxious for the 
match and they ask the astrologer to examine the horoscopes closoly 
and are not satisfied until the horoscopes are found to agree in all 
points. After the astrologer has g-iven his decision each of tho 
fathers pays him l^d. to 2«. (1 anmt-Re.l) and a coeoanut, bows to 
him and withdraws. 

If the astrologer finds in favour of tho wedding preparations are at 
once begun. The first thing tho father does after the horoscopes 
have been compared is to prepare two lists, one of sundry articles the 
other of clothes. He heads tlio list of sundries with 8la-i that is 
praise of Ganesh, and starts the list with turmeric and rcripowdor 
or haladicunku, for these are lucky articles.^ Tlio list of clothes 
includes silk and cotton w.aistcloths, robes, bodices, shonldercloths 
and turbans. They hire men and women servants to clean the 
house, to grind grain, and to do other houso work. With iho help 
of neighbours and kinswomen, tlio women make sweetmeats wafer 
biscuits and other dislios, always taking care to begin the baking 
on a lucky day which the family priest tolls them. The grain and 
pulse grinding must also bo begun on a lucky day. A couple of 
bandniills are cleaned, and five married women, whose fathers 
and mothers-in-law aro alive, touch the mill with lime in five 
places, and laying before each handmill a botolnut and five betel 
leaves tie mango leaves to them. 'J’he five married women grind 
about five handfuls of rico and sing songs in praiso of tho boy and 
girl. The rest of tho rico is ground by tho servants, d’he five 
married women also grind a little wheat and udid pulse singing 
songs. 

Musicians, who are generally Hindus of the Nhavi and Ghadshi 
castes, playing on tho drum and pipe, are next sent for. A 
bargain is made with them to play music for five days at the 
house for a certain sum, and a beteliiut is given to each of them to 


1 The other articles are : Butter, sugar, oil, molasses, rice, wheat, peas, split gram, 
tar, betelnut, thread, cloves, nutmeg, cardamoms, rodpowder or (Juki,/,, eocoanuts, 
dry cocoa-kernel, spices, scented oil, rosewater, coir twine, palm leaves, rafters, 
turmeric, and bamboo baskets. 
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seal the bargain The usual rates are 2s. to 6s. (Ra. 1-3) a day to the 
drum boaters or tdsekaris, and Is. to 4s. (8tts.-Rs, 2) a day to the 
pij)ers or s-niidits. 

The buibliug of the marriage porcli or booth is begun two to twenty 
days beforr llu; wedding. It costs 2.s\ to £20 (Rs.1-200). On the day 
before he in gins to build the host sends his priest to an astrologer 
to find wliiUi in the be.st time to begin. An hour or so before 
the iipjioimed time the priest goes to his master’s and begins to get 
things ready. Ho takes a metal plate, lays in it riee grains, sandal 
powder, fi'mikincense, camphor, a lighted lamp, sugar, flowers, and 
rodpowiler. Outside of the house ho orders a hole to he dug, and 
near the Imlo he sots two low wooden stools facing each other, one 
for himself the other for his master. Some metal water-pots of 
the kinds e,;dled hindiya and panchpdiri are filled with water, Tho 
master dtesscid in a silk waistcloth takes his seat on one stool, and 
the pricist, S'tling in front of him on tho other, repeats texts and 
tlio liost worships. Ho traces a quartz square in front of tho 
bamboo or %vood post which is to form tlje chief post of tho 
hootli, ofTi'i's a pinch of sugar, and asks the god of tho booth to 
he kindly. 'I'he boy’s father with his priest and a couple of relations 
goes to tlu^ giiTs with a flower garland, sugar, and if well-to-do 
gold or silver oriianients. At tho girl's, with his companions he 
sil son a carpet (jr mat, and the astrologer, consulting both the boy’s 
arid like girl’s lioroscopes, finds a lucky moment for holding the 
wedding. The girl is made to sta.nd in front of her father’s 
litnwe i 2 T<Ts, licr brow is marked with redpowder, a flower garland is 
put on her liea-d, and an ornament is put on her person. Sugar is 
handed round a.ud tho company retires. 

'J’ho heud of tho house writes a letter asking tho house and tho 
familv gods to bo present during tho marriage festivities. He 
marks it n ith redpowder and places it in the god-houso or dou/idm. 
To ask giic.sts to tho wedding, near of kin hotli men and 
women, conu! the day before tho wedding and stay five days. 
SoraotiiiU’s the girl’s people ask the guests by themselves and tho 
boy’s people by themselves in a diflerent party. Rut generally 
one party gocH to the house of the other and tho two parties 
join and make tho invitations together. The formal invitation is 
known as akuhat. At both houses, before either party starts, tho 
priest tukt s two silver cups and fills them with graims of rice mixed 
with redpi’wder ; he also takes a hag of cocoaimts and hetelnnts. Of 
tho two silver oups he gives one to one of the women who is to go with 
tho jiarty and holds the other in his hands; the bag he gives 
to one of t 111 : servants who lurngs it from his shoulder falling on 
his back or side. At tho girl’s house, if it has been arranged that 
the girl’.s jiuirty are to call at tho boy’s, both men and women 
dress in f lieir liest, and to hurry them tho priest orders tho musicians 
to play. Thou tho jiarty starts, but not before they lay a few grains 
of coloured rice and a cocoanut in front of the house gods, bow 
low to them, and ask them to bo present at tho wedding. At tho 
same time the priest is asked to attend tho boundary-worship and 
the troth-illigbtiug. Then the party start, accompanied by the 
pi'iest, musicians, servants, a couple of men with guns, and a gaily 
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harnossed horse. First go the men with guns^ then the musiciana 
followed by a boy on hor.sebaeh, then the priest with the silver 
cup in his bauds containing grains of red-coloured rice, thou the 
moUj behind them the women, and last a couple of servants, 
one of them with the coco.annt and betelnut bag under his 
arm; if it is evening there are a couple of torch-boarers. lu 
this way they go to tl»e boy’s house whore the men, women, 
childi'On, and priest of the boy’s lionso are ready to start. The two 
parties go together to the temple of (fanjiati. Mere the tnoii and tho 
priests enter tho temple, leave a pinch of coloui'od rice near tho god, 
and pray him to bo present at the imirriage booth for five days to 
ward off danger and trouble. They go to the houses of kinspeople, 
friends, and acquaintances. At each house one of the priests lays 
a few grains of coloured rice in the host’s hands and naming tho 
house and the day asks him to tho marriage. The women go into the 
house, lay a few gniiiia in an elderly woman’s hands, and invite tlio 
family to tho wedding, asking some to the diTiners, some to stay for 
five days, and some to bo present at tho wedding ceremony. If thoy 
are near relations the invitors arc given tivo cocoanuta, which are 
liaudod to tho servants; if they are not near rolations they leave tho 
house after having given the invitation. When all the other guests 
have been invited their masters ask the priests to attend. 

Either on the marriage day or on the day before, a stone handmill, 
a wooden mortar, and a couple of pestles are washed, and tho pestles 
are tied togotlier with a cotton thread and hung with riiango loaves 
and a gold nock ornament and kept in some secure part of feho 
house. In tho mortar ai'o laid four pieces of turmeric roots, a 
bamboo basket witli rico, a now date mat, and a winnowing fan with 
^uUd pulse. A little before five in the morning or at eleven, which¬ 
ever is the lucky hour, a girl or two i.s .sent with music to call tho 
women guests. In the women’s hall a square is traced with red- 
powder and three low wooden stools tor tlio father mother and son 
are sot in a line, covered with sacking, and a fourth is sot for tho priest 
at some distaitce in front. The priest gives into the father’s hands 
a cocoanut, a betelnut, and two leaves, and loads the way followed 
by tho father mother and boy to tlio family gods before whom tho 
father lays tho coeoamit and betelnut and loavo.s and asks if ho may 
go on with tho ccromouy. They next go to tho elder guests and 
ask their leave, and when the elders have given them leave take their 
seats on tho three stools. Tho priest worships Ganpati, lays on the 
mat in front of the father .a handmill to whoso neck tho father ties 
a couple of mango loaves and mai-ks it in five places with lime 
and turmeric powder. Meanwhile five married women who.so 
fathers and mothers-iu-law are alive rnb the boy and his father and 
mother with sesamnm oil and sing songs while the father fastens the 
mango leaves to tho grindstone. When tho grindstone is ready, 
the father grasps the bottom of the handle, the mother gras|)s it 
holding her hand further np the handle than the father, and the 
boy grasps it holding his hand further up ilian the mother. Then 
the women drop in the udid pulse and tho three give the stone a 
few turns. After they have ground a little of the pulse, the father 
mother and boy leave their seats, and the five married women grind 
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tfce pulse into fine powder singing songs in praise of the boy and 
girl. Ne.xt the bamboo basket, to vthich a silk bodice has been tied, 
is brought filled with rice. Mango loaves are tied to the pestles, 
and the father mother and son and the five married women help in 
pounding the rieo. After a little pounding the married women are 
offered a lit tle sugar or molasses and the pestles are put back in 
their place.-!, eaa'e being taken tbat they do not strike against each 
other, as it is believed that the knocking of pestles causes confusion 
and (pnin'i la in a house. The hands of five married women are 
rubbed with turmeric, tlieir brows are touched with redpowder, 
flowers are stuck in their hair, and the parents bow before them. 

At the bey’a house a quart/, square is traced in the women’s hall and 
a stool is si.it inaide of the square, and the boy is seated on the stool 
with his leg.a resting on tho ground. A enp containing turmeric 
powder is given to the boy’s mother who pours scented oil into it and 
either horscll or the boy’s sister takes a mango leaf, places a botelnut 
over it, and liolding the loaf with both her hands, dips tho end of 
tho loaf inlo the cup and with it five times touchos the boy’s 
feet, knees, shoulders, and bead. This is repeated five times by 
each of the foiu' other married women. After they have done, tho 
sister or any one of the five womon mbs the boy’.s body with 
turmeric, iiml taking him near the door of the booth, seats him on a 
stool, anti bathos him. When his bath is over the boy goes into tho 
house anil puts on a fro.sh waistcloth. '.1,’hoy now make ready to 
caiM'y to till',, gill what remains of tho turmeric. In a winnowing 
fail-a nmn ied tvoman lays a pound or two of rice, two eccoanuts, 
some botelnut and loaves, cups containing turmeric rodpowdor and 
oil, and a I'obo and a bodice. The winnowing fan is given to a 
sorvaut to carty on hi.s head, and tho .five married women with music 
accompany her to tho girl’s. On reaching tlio girl’s the women are 
received and seated in tho women’s hall. The girl is brought out and 
seated on a stool which is placed in a square tracing, she is touched as 
the boy was touched five times over with a mango leaf dipped in 
turmeric, and liathed by her sister. iShe is then seated ou anotlior 
stool, and the lioy's sister presents her with a robe and bodice, rubs 
her hands wiidj turmeric and her brow with redpowder and fills hor 
lap with the coc iaunt and bctolnut and grains of rice. The laps of 
both, tlie gii I’s mother and sister are also filled and the guests aro 
presented witli luriueric and redpowder and withdraw. 

Tho nos t ceremony i.s the jmnydiiavdchan or holy-day blessing which 
isalso calk'll the dcvalcsthdpan or guardian-enshrining. It is performed 
either ou the marriage d.ay or on the day before the marriage. About 
seven in the morning, both at the girl’s and at tho boy’s, in tho centre 
of tho mai’i iitge booth, a married woman traco.s a square, and, in the 
square, phicei- (Lreo low wooden stools in a line covered with a piece 
of woollen cliitli, a blanket, or a woollen waistcloth. A fourth stool 
is sot in front of tho throe and a fifth to the left for tho priest. When 
■$heso pre]iiirations have been made tho boy and his parents sit 
themselvo.s on tho three stoohs and tho priest on the fifth stool to the 
father’s loft. A little in front of them are spread carpets and mats 
on which bogging priests or MdknhulcK sit. Then tho family priest 
loaves his stool and brings from tbo house a plato containing a 
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number of articles of worship.^ On the stool in front of him the 
father places a basket with twenty-seven small heaps of rice and a 
botolnut on each heap, an earthen water-pot or avignahalash filled 
with rice, a piece of a turmeric root, a copper coin, some beteluuts, a 
sweetmeat ball, and an earthen jar with a botolnut aud a copper 
coin inside and its mouth closed by mango leaves and a cocoauut. 
Before the stool on whicli these .articles aro laid is set a dish, a water- 
pot, and a cup and ladle. When everything is ready the priest 
goes into the house and says, 'We aro too late; the worship cannot 
bo finished till after dark.^ This is to hurry the boy’s parents who 
aro dressing with care in their best clothes. The father comes out 
in a silk waisteloth, a shawl, and a second waistcloth folded round 
his head; the mother in a silk robe and bodice, and a shawl over 
her shoulders; and the boy in a silk waistcloth and a slujuldercloth. 
If the mother owing to the recent death of a child or of some other 
near relation or in case she has them not, wears no ornaments, a near 
kinswoman among the guests takes off some of her own orn.amonts 
and in spite of objections makes the mother wear them. When 
they aro ready the jwiest puts in the father’s hand a cocoanut and 
a packet of betel leaves, aud, followed by the father the mother aud 
the son, goes to the household gods. The father lays the cocoanut 
and betel loaves before the gods, and ho and mother and the tlie boy 
bow low to the gods and ask their leave to go on with the ceremony. 
Then, going to each of the elders of tho family, including the widows, 
the priest says, They aro come to ask your leave to perform the 
ceremony ; and the father .and mother how before them. Tlienthoy 
follow the priest into the marriage hall. Before taking their seats they 
bow to the begging priests wbo muster in strength and have taken their 
scats on the carpets and mats, and lastly they bow to the family priest, 
They take their .seats amid tho blessings of tho company. The 
father sits on tho first stool, tho mother on tho one next to his right, 
and the boy on tho third. Tho priest repeats verses and calls the name 
of the boy’s sister. She comes with a plate containing a chaplet of 
flowers, a leaf-cup with milk, and another with wet rodpowder oi 
jmijar, a box with rodpowder mixed with cocoanut oil or/enn/iw, 8 
few grains of rico, and a lightesd brass hanging lamp. She takes a 
pinch of redpowder and with it touches the priest’s brow, sticks a fow 
grains of rico on the rodpowder, presents him with a cocoanut, and 
waves a lighted lamp before his face. Then she waves the lamp 
round tho faces of a few of tho leading Brahmans, then round the 
father and mother, and lastly round the face of the boy, and ties a 
cb.aplet of flowers round his head Then tho priest blesses the boy’s 
sister, the mother waves the lighted lamp before her face, the father 
presents her with a cooo.amit, and she retires. The family priest places 
a betolnut in a leaf-cup to represent Gaupati and asks tho father 
to worship it, while ho and the bogging priests repeat versos, 


* The articles .arc: Bunches of ui.ango leaves, one round bamboo bnalict two 
bodiceclotlis, two or three pounds of rioo, thirty to thirty-five betelmita, ’ihreo 
metal water-cups, one water-pot. two eartlieii jars, six nmhar sticks each stick rolled 
round with a mango leaf and tied with thread, flowers, siindal, bent grass, eui’ds. 
sacred grass, camphor, frankincense, and some coppers, togetlicr worth 25.’ to Cs* 
(Its, 1 - 3 ), 
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and with Ids hand motions the father how to worship. The 
fnthor take.s a few blades of bent gi’asa, and sprinkles water and 
sandal powdei' on the betelnnt Ganpati, throws redpowder grains of 
rice find lldwors over it, waves burning camphor frankincense and 
a lighted lamp round it, and lays sugar before it. He takes one 
of the two pot.s witli tho cocoanut stoppers, touches with the stopper 
his own. Ins wife’s, and the boy’s head, and sots the pot on the 
ground as l)ei()re; he takes the same pot a second time and a 
third time, touches with it Ids own head and the heads of his wife 
and son, ;uid lays it on the ground. He goes through tho 
same pevlortravnco with tlio second pot which he wont through with 
the first. All the while tho faniily priest repeats verses and the 
musicians play tlieir sanihal or nagdra drums and their aur and 
sawn/pipe>.. 'Phree farthing.s to dd. (^-2 as.) is given to each of 
tho begging priests. Tlio family priest calls the boy’s sister and 
she comes ciiriying a lighted lamp. Then they go into tho house, 
the girl with t he lamp lighting the way followed by the father with 
a Hat bamboo basket, his wife holding tho earthen jars, and the 
priest with fi water cup and ladle. When they reach the door of 
the god-room the girl with tho lamp retires, and tho father and 
mother lay tho basket and tbo oartben jars Ixifore tho liouse 
gods on a raised stool, and mark the gods witli sandal paste, 
and best row tliem with grains of rice and with flowers. The boy 
goes into the house and hangs.his chaplet and marriage coronet on a 
peg. H’lic .siiuu) oereinony with the same details is performed at the 
gitj’s h/uiSc. riauct-worship or grihamalc is performed with tho 
help of three sis: or twelve Brahmans. When everything is ready 
for the wor,ship they think on the god Ganpati and tho worship is 
begun, A leiif-plato is spread on a low wooden stool and on the leaf 
grains of vice find forty-ono beteluuts aro laid and worshipped. 
'J’he father purifies hiniself by sprinkling his body with water 
dropped fi'Oiii a blado of darhha grass. A mound or altar is made 
of Siuid aiul ,s])riuklod with cowdung and water. Hire, which 
some married woman brings from tbo bouse, is set on the mound, 
and the priest fans tho fire, feeding it with cowdung cakes and 
pieces of firewood and repeating ver.ses. Next comes the troth- 
plighting or imij-ni'sekaya. Tho boy’s fatbor goes to tho girl’s 
house with musicians, kinspoople, the family priest, and servants 
carrying phites tilled with ornaments and other articles.^ At the 
girl’s they fire seated in the marriage hall on carpets, the begging 
and lay Bi-ahmans always sitting apart. After the guests aro 
seated the priests from both houses exchange cocoauuts and 
embivioe. After tho priests have embraced, the fathers embrace, 
and then tlio cider males of both houses exchange cocoanuts and 
embrace. A rpiartx square is traced in the marriage hall and low 
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I'Hie pliitoH a iicrklace called mri, a pair of wristleta called vdki, and 

armlets called cji/c, a lofif-ciip containing curds, milk, sugar, luolasaea, and bctelnut 
and leaves, ooeeaioits copper and silver coins, rice, split pulse, twor-obea and bodices, 
a beadcloth, tui-niei ie powder and turmeric roots, two small metal cups with red 
and black powder, a leaf-oup with sandal powder, mango leaves, llowers, a cup ladle 
and plate, sweetmeat balls, a comV>, a brass pot filled with oil, a brass ladle, sesamum 
seed or til, cumm seed ovjire, and coriaaidcr seed or dhane. 
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wooden stools are set in tlio square. Tlio girl^s father sits on one 
stool. Meanwhile the girl, on whose brow a flower garland has been 
fastened, with her head covered with a piece of broadcloth called 
aqinpdsoda, is led by her sister and seated on the stool close to her 
father. The boy’s father sits in front of them with priests to his left 
repeating verses. The girl’s father worships Varan tho god of water. 
He takes a leaf-plate and spreads about a pound of rice over it. He 
takes a copper water-pot, marks it in five places with sandal powder, 
fills it with cold water, drops a betelnnt, a blade of bent grass, and a 
silver coin into it, and over its mouth lays a bunch of mango leaves. 
Over the bunch of loaves he lays a leaf-cnp filled with rice and on the 
rice a betelnut. To the betelnnt, as representing tho god Varan, he 
presents sandal paste, flowers, sugar, a packet of betelnut and loaves, 
conoannts, and cash, burns frankincense, and waves a lighted lump. 
The fathers mark the bi’ows of their priests with sandal and present 
them with turbans. They then mark one another’s brows with sandal 
and exchange turbans. Then each of the fathers takes five betelnnts 
and five turmeric roots, and tho girl’s father tie.s them to tho hem of 
the boy’s father’s waistcloth, and tho boy’.s father to tho hem of 
tho girl’s father’s wai.stcloth. 'I’he fathers then hold tho two bundles 
in which the turmeric roots and betelnnts are tied near each other, 
tho priest rubs them with sand, and sprinkles water from the Varan 
pot over them. The coiitonts of both bundles are mixed and made 
into one heap and distributed among good and respectable begging 
guests. Next fShachi or Indra’s wife is worshipped. On a leaf- 
plate a pound or two of rice is spread and on the rice a botolnut.is 
set and worshipped. At this Ganpati and Varun worship the 
money placed before tho god by tho girl’s fatlier is doubled by the 
father of tho boy. The priest repeats verses, lays on the girl’s right 
palm a drop of curds milk lionoy and sugar, and she sips it. The 
girl’s sister ties a marriage ornament ou the girl’s brow and her 
priest tolls tho girl’s mother and her other j-elatious that the boy’s 
people have come to ask for tho girl. They agree to lot her go. 
The girl now leaves her place and sits on another stool in front of a 
picture of the house gods and throws grains of rice over it. The boy’s 
father presents her with orii.araents and clothes, and she walks into the 
house followed by the priest. She is di’essod in the now clothes, 
the ornaments are put on her, and she is seated ou a low wooden 
stool. The boy’s mother lays before bora plate with rice, a betelnnt 
and leaves, a cocoanut, rodpowder, and a water-pot. In tho house 
the boy's mother, or some one on her behalf, washes the girl’s foot 
and wipes them dry with a towel, mbs turmeric on her liiiuds and 
face, applies redpowder to her brow, and sticks rico grains over the 
rodpowder. Then, tolling tho house people that she is filling the 
girl’s lap, she drops into it a handful of wheat, a cocoanut, a packet 
of betel leaves, and some sweetmeat balls. Tho girl makes over the 
contents of her lap to somo one close by, and walks away. Tho brows 
of tho male guests are marked with sandal, the lay guests or grahasths 
are presented with packets of betel loaves and coeoannts, and the 
begging priests or bhikslmks are jmid 3d, to fid. (2-4 «a.) and all retire. 
After the guests have left tho priest takes a thread of the same 
length as the girl is tall, and adding to it a thread for every year 
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the girl i.s old makes it into a wick, puts the wick into a lamp, 
lights the lamp before the god Gaurihar, and feeds it with oil brought 
by the boy’s ladiitions in the brass pot. What remains of the wick 
after the four wedding days are over, is carefully kept and burnt in 
the lamp af', tins worship of Mantjaldgmiri which the girl performs 
in the moi l til oi' Bhrwoari or July-Augu.st. After the lamp is lighted 
the girl’s mother is seated near it and the boy’s mother begins 
to wash her and her relations’ feet, but as the boy’s .side is con¬ 
sidered high.or than the girl’s the girl’s mother objects and the 
boy’s mother desists. The girl’s mother's lap is filled with a robe, 
a bodice, some rice, and a cocoauut, and the laps of her relations with 
rice only.' 

The simantpu.njan or boundary-worship is generally performed 
when the boy crosses the border of the girl’s village. When the 
boy and the girl live in tlie same village the boundary-worship is 
performed either in a temple or at the boy’s house, either on the 
marriage day or on the day before the marriage. Wlion tho 
ceremony is to bo performed at tho boy’s house, with tho help of 
the priest, an elderly married woman of tho girl’s family takes 
bamboo ba.skots and trays and lays in them cocoauuts, rice, butter, 
curds, milk, hmiey, molasses, sugar, turmeric, rodpowder, sandal, 
flower,s, twii jiiocos of hodieecloth which she makes into a bag ami 
fills with hcti:,'liiuts and loaves, and two turbans, a sash, a chaplet of 
fiower.s, a ladle, a dish, a water-pot filled with warm water, a high 
wooden stool, a piece of broadcloth to spread over the stool, ami soma 
.\[(,‘anwlhle one of the girl’s relations goes to call neigh¬ 
bours and k iuspeoiilo and another starts to toll the boy’s parents 
that the gill’s relations are coming. At the boy’s in tho middle of 
the hall a sipiaro is traced with redpowdor and two low wooden 
stools are .set in i,ho square and covered with broadcloth. The girl’s 
relations, wiih music and tho articles mentioned above, go in 
procession to the boy’s. First walk tho musicians, behind them the 
women followed by the servants, and a few paces behind the male 
gnest.s. At tho boy’s tho men are seated on carpets and have 
pillow.s to lean against, and tho women sit in tho women’s hall on 
carpets. Tim girl’s priest sots the high stool near tho two low 
wooden stools and covers it with a piece of broadcloth. The boy 
who i.s I'O.'tily ili’cs.sed, sits on tho high stool, and tho girl’s parents 
sit on the two low wooden stools in front of him. Tho girl’s father, 
taking a sih or or leaf cup, fills it with rice grains, and setting a 
betoluuh over it, worships it in honour of Ganpati; ho then worships 
his family jji'ijfit aud presents him with a now turban. He now 
begins to woi slop tho boy. The girl’s mother takes the water-pot 
containing ^\'arlu water, pours it first on the boy’s right foot and 
then on his left, and the girl’s father wipes his feet dry, marks his 
brow with sandal, and sticks grains of rice over it. He hands the 
boy a new I urban, aud the boy gives tho turban on his head to some 
relation and iiiits on tho new one. He is then handed a sash which 
he lays on lus shoulders. Tlio boy’s sister is given a flower 
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chaplet and sbo ties it from bobind round tbe boy’s turban. The 
girl’s father lays on tho boy’s right palm a mixture of curds 
butter honey milk and sugar, which ho sips, flowers and grains 
of rice are thrown over him, and a nosegay is placed in his hand. 
All the while the family priest repeats verses. The girl’s mother 
washes tho boy’s sister’s foot and presents her with a bodice. The 
girl’s parents now leave their seats. Tho mother going into the 
women’s hall, washes the feet of the boy’s mother and his other 
kinspoople, fills their laps with rice and cocoanuts, and presents 
them with sugar. While this is going on in the women’s hall, the 
girl’s kinsmen mark the brows of the male guests with sandal, 
and present thorn with packets of bctelnut and leaves and cocoanuts 
and the begging priests with coppers. Then the girl’s kinspoople 
go home. 

Tho same evening tho girl’s kinspeoplo, except her father who 
has to stay at home, start for tho boy’s with a richly-trapped horse, 
a couple of men with guns, and, on tho heads of Kunbi servants 
and kinswomen, three to six bamboo baskets, plates, and pots 
covered with leaves.^ Of the vessels holding these articles, one is 
a tapela or metal pot, one is a top or metal howl containing split ^ 
pulse, one is a vegetable pot, one is a plate ar pardt, and one is full 
of botvydcM khir that is dough-grains boiled in milk and sugar. 
Besides these there is a plate in which are a new turban and 
shoulderoloth and a rupee in cash. The uncooked food and other 
articles are given to Kunbi servants to carry; the rest are taken ^ 
by kinswomen or if tho family is well-to-do by Brdhrnan clerEi 
and cooks or dependants. Before tho procession starts a Brdhman 
is sent to the boy’s. In tho house he traces a square with redpowder 
and draws figures of men, animals, and trees. After the procession 
has left tho girl’s house, tlie girl is dressed in a yellow cloth called the 
bride’s cloth or vadkuvastra and is seated near the marriage god or 
Gaurihar on a low wooden stool. A small bamboo basket with rice 
and sesamum is placed in her hand and she is told to sit in front 
of the god, throw a few grains over him, and repeat ‘ Gauri, Gauri, 
grant me a happy wifehood and long life to him who is coining 
to my door.’^ When they reach the boy’s marriage hall, the men 
of the bride’s party sit either on tho veranda or in tho marriage 
hall, and the women go into tho house and sit in the women’s 
hall on carpets or mats which have been spread for thorn. They 
lay out tho dishes and baskets, and one of them goes to the boy’s 
kinswomen and asks them to come and see tho food. A lighted 
lamp is placed near the dishes. The boy’s kinswomen cluster 
round, and after they have looked at what has been brought they 
withdraw. When the women have gone one or two of the girl’s kins- 

_ ^ The baakets contain four or five kintla of cooked vegetables, split pulse, wafer 
bisciuta, flattened rice or jtolu' both sweet and sour, one or two kinds of preserves or 
koKhinihirx in small cups, and a muiiber of sweetmeats, salt pleklos, butter, plantains, 
dates, sugar, and in a cup of sxheed milk ten to twenty packets of beteliiut and 
leaves, thirty to fifty plantain-leaf plates, rice, cocoanuts, turmeric and redpowder, 
betelnut and leaves, two bodices, and one robe. 

^ The MarAthi runs, Omiri Garn i mubhiigya dk, ddri yetU tydla dyusha <Ie. 
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men dressed in silk waistclotlia go into the houses set about half a 
dozen stools iu the place where theBrahman had drawn the tracings, 
lay out pluniairi-loaf plates, servo the dishes, and ask the boy to dine. 
The boy's .sister places a rupee under the leaf-plate from which 
the boy is tio dine. The boy comes with a few unmarried boy 
friends of liis, with a turban on his head and a chaplet of flowers tied 
to it, and takes his seat on the stool along with his companions. The 
man who serves puts a drop of butter on the palm of the hoy’s right 
hand, and Ire sips it ; he is then given a plantain and spiced milk, 
and when In.' has oaten half of the plantain and drunk half of the milk 
the re.st is taken homo and offered to the girl. When dinner is over 
the boy rubs lus hands on the leaf-plate and chews a packet of 
betel leaves and nuts. The rupee which the boy’s sister laid under 
the hiaf-plate is taken by the girl’s mother nominally for clearing 
away what, tlio boy has left, though his leavings are generally taken 
by his own jteoplo. 

Next comes the varaprasthdn or marriage-bidding. The girl’s 
father accompanied by his priest goes to the boy’s house, and laying 
a cocoamil in the boy’s and his priest’s hands gives them the formal 
invitation to his house to hold the marriage. The girl’s father and 
his priest are each, given a oocoanut and withdraw. 

In the evening before the marriage the hoy is dressed in the new 
turban and shouldercloth which were presented to him by the girl’s 
relations, and his sister ties a flower chnplot to his turban. His 
family priwt, who all the time goes on repeating versos, places a 
cTTCoatiut ill the boy’s hand and loads him before his house gods, 
and the boy lays the cocoanut before the gods aud bows low before 
them. lie is next taken before the elders of the house aud bows 
before each. Then ho is led to the house door, and curds are thrice 
laid on the palm of his right hand, and he thrice sips the curds, and 
wipes hi.s hand on his shouldercloth. Then his cheeks are touched 
with ]am|rl)li.ick and redpowder, and he is taken outside by some 
near relat ion and seated on a horse, aud his relations and friends 
form a procession to escort him to the girl’s. In front of the 
procession are liuk-boys and Kunbis carrying torches; then come 
musicians of the Mariitha, barber, or Ghadsi caste playing 
drums aud jiipes; the boy’s sister carrying in her hands an 
eartliou jar filled with cold water; in the middle the boy’s 
motlier e.inyiug a brass plate with two lighted dough lamps ; and 
on the lefi a near relation carrying a bamboo basket with a lighted 
brass hanging lamp resting on rice grains and folded round with 
a bodice. Thou follows tlio boy on horseback with friends and 
torch-boys on either side followed by the women of his family, after 
whom tile men bring up the rear. On the way, to quiet evil 
spiirits, cocoanuta are broken aud cast away, and, as the boy passes, 
people come out of their houses, wave brass lamps before him, 
and receive a cocoanut. When he reaches the girl’s house, cooked 
rice, spreail all over with redpowder, is thrice waved over the 
boy’s head imd thrown to some distance in the street. A married 
woman of the girl’s house, bringing an earthen jar filled with cold 
water and with its mouth covered with a hunch of mango leaves and 
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a cocoanut, marks it in livo places with lime and spills the water 
over the horse’s feet, and is given a bodice by the boy’.s relations. 
The boy is next taken off the horse and a married woman pours on 
his feet milk and then water, and waves a lighted lamp before him. 
The girl’s brother catches the boy by the right ear and he is pre¬ 
sented witli a tui'baii. Then the girl’s father carries the boy into the 
marriage hall and seats him on a high wooden stool. After the boy 
is seated in tlie girl’s mannage porch an astrologer, with a mixture 
of lime and rod powder, writes the name of the god Ganesh, the 
day, date, month, and year, and ask.s some married woman to smear 
with cowdung a spot underneath a redpowder drawing on the wall 
and on the s))ot to trace a square with lines of quartz powder. The 
astrologer sprinkles grains of rice on the square and over the square 
hangs a pot full of cold water. A second pot is set near the first 
pot and both are marked with sandal pa.ste in five places. He ties 
the pots together with a piece of thread and worships them. Ho 
then lets a cup whose bottom is pierced with a fine hole float on 
one of them, and seating both the father® before the pots makes 
thorn worship them while be repeats venses. He then draws up two 
marriage papers, gives them to the fathers to worship, reads the 
papers, and makes them over to the fathers. 

If possible before tlie boy and girl are married, if not soon after 
the marriage, the niadhiqmrli or honey-mixture ceremony takes 
irlace. The Iroy is seated on a high wooden stool and the girl’s 
parents sit before him ; the mother pours water over his feet and the 
father wipes them dry with a towel. The girl’s father takes a ladle 
full of curds, milk, honey, aud butter, and pours the contents on 
the boy’s right palm who sips it. He is presented with clothes, 
ernanients, and cash, and is led into the house. He is made to 
stand on a low wooden stool aud the girl is set in front of him 
on a sdhdnpdt or sandal-grindstone. A silk waistcloth is hold 
between the boy and the girl by the priest on one side aud his 
assistant on the other. The girl is given a garland of flowers to 
hold in her hands, and the boy a uceklaeo of black glass beads. 
The priests begin to ebant marriage verses, and when the lucky 
time is come the priests stop chanting and the cloth is withdrawn 
to the north. A bugle sounds, and, at the signal, the musicians 
raise a blast of music, the jiriests and guests clap their hands, the 
girl’s father lifts the girl, and she drops the flower garland round 
the boy’s neck, while bo fastens the necklace of black glass beads 
round lier neck. The priest gives the bey and the giil some hand¬ 
fuls of rice aud they sprinkle the rice over each other’s heads, ’The 
priests tell the boy and the girl to think on their family goddesses, 
and then the boy and girl sit. When they are .seated, a number of 
Brahmatus, who arc called from the marriage hall, repeat verses. 
The prie.st winds a thread round the couple, and breaking it in two 
equal parts, twists them into cords .and tying each round a piece of 
turmeric root fastens one to the wrist of the hoy’s right hand and the 
other to the wrist of the girl’s loft hand. The begging Bnihmans 
who take part are each given fd. to l^d. -I anna). After the 
madhuparh is over a quai-tz square is traced in the women’s hall 
and the girl’s parents going into the god-room lay a betel packet 
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bofovo the f>'oiIs, and bow to them. They then bow before the 
eldor.H and the priest bowing to the guests^ in a loud voice, asks 
Jeavo to jH'idxina the ceremony. The father and mother sit 
on tlie stool,s, bowing to the Brahmans who sit along with the 
family priest, lixcept the jewels which are to be presented to the 
girl, tho )'L‘st of the ornaments are taken ofE her body.^ A 
married woitian mbs with sandal paste tho brows of the priest, 
of the gii’l ,s f, idler and mother, and of tho boy and girl. Tlien 
all stand the pi-iest bolding a plate in bis band, and tho girl, 
the hoy, and the g-irl’s parents standing round the plate. The 
boy liokbs oni bis open hands, the girl lays her half open hands 
in the boy s, wlio holds her thumbs with his. Over their bands 
the girl’s father bolds his open palm slanting and tho mother pours 
cold water from a jug on her husl)aud’s hand which falls on 
the hands of the hoy and the girl, and from them drops into 
the plate. W’lmn this is done all sit and tho girPs parents join their 
hands, rope,d,i.ng the names of the boy and girl, their fathers, 
grandfathers, groat-grandfathors, and families. Then the two 
family pricst.s, taking a plate with water and a silver coin in it and 
dipping mango leaves into the water, sprinkle it over the heads 
of tho boy and girl repeating versos. The priest takes two threads 
and winds one thrice round tho necks and the otlier thrice 
round tiio waisi,,s of the girl and boy. Then ho makes them sit a 
little clo.sor l i iv>a:;h other so as to loosen tho thread. Then tho 
thread wliicli was wound round their necks is palled down over 
the-iect and tin tihread which was wound round the waist is drawn 
up over the luud. Tho tbroad.s are next wetted with cocoa-milk 
apd rubbed \\ ith carracric and the girl’s priest winds one round 
the boy’.s right wrist and the boy’s priest winds tho other round 
the girl’s right wrist. Theso are called marriage-wristlets or 
lagna-hnnkaitf^. 

A.s soon ns the a.strologer has boon presented with the bour- 
epps and tho cocoauut the sahha pnjan or guost-worship is 
performed for whidi invitations wore issued the day before. The 
male gncids are seated either in tho hall of the house or in the 
marriage poreli, Tho.se who are hhilc^ihukfi or begging priests sit on 
ono side of the room and the laymen sit on tho other side; a few of 
the highe.st of each class aro provided with pillows. In front of the 
gue.sts .sit dancing-girls, and before the dancing-girls are laid silver 
plate.s with betel packot.s, flower garlands, nosegays, and swoet- 
jmelling danm or Artemisia abrotamim and marva or sweet marjoram 
shrubs. I’lieit; aro also silver jars of rosewater and boxes of 
perfumery. A few of tho host’s frionds rise from among tho guests 
ind hand the arl icltrs. Packets of hetelnuts and leaves tire given first 
30 rich or Inarm'd l,aymcn tind priests and then to the rest; next each 
s given a flower garland, their clothes are sprinkled with rosewater. 
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tThc article s iin s. iilctl to tho boy are : A plate of queen’s metal, a water-pot and 
,eup either of eilver nr l)i'ass, a brass lamp, finger rings, and if well-to-do a necklace, 
, ooW, a female scrcaiit, ami land. A few middle class families and some of the 
loor, who cannot altud to give so much, content themselves with a brass water-pot, 
,ucl a cup, a lamp, and perh-aps a gold finger ring. 
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and their wrists are rubbed with scented oil. Besides these each 
wealthy layman is given a cocoanut and each learned cleric l|(i, to 
4s. (1 anna-Tta. 2). Except the poor clerics all withdraw thanking 
tho host for his hospitality and receiving the host's thanks for their 
friendly attendance. Tire poor priests go into the yard, and as they 
leave the host gives each -|d!. to Od. (4-4 as.). This is called 
ramnydchi dakshana or the toy-present. Each of the women guests 
is given a cocoanut and all retire. 

Outside the house in a square tracing is placed a grindstone 
and in front of tho stone a bathing tub filled with warm water. 
Around the stone are set live water-pots or tdmbe filled with cold 
water. The boy and tho girl are seated on the stone and bathed. 
Married women sprinkle water from the five pots on the head of the 
boy and girl, and the boy, taking a mouthful of water, blows it over 
the body of the girl's sister and the girl on the body of the boy's sister. 
Wiping dry their bodies with a towel, tho boy ant] girl dress in 
fresh clothes and are led into tho house and seated on two low 
wooden stools, the girl to the right of the boy. Then, taking a 
necklace of black glass beads with a gold button in it, the boy 
worships it and fastens it round tho girl’s neck. Then, on a low 
wooden stool in front of him, the boy lay.s two pinches of rice and 
two betelnuts and turmeric roots, and worships. The rice is tied to 
the hems of the boy’s and girl’s clothes and after the marriage'; 
ceremony is over is cast away. ' 

For the vivdha or marriage which is also called grahapraveah 
or house-entering the boy and girl are .seated on low wooden stools* 
near each other dressed in silk waistcloths and robes. In front 
of them an earthen altar is raised and on its four sides blades of 
darhha. grass are spread. To its left are set four leaf-cups mango 
leaves and sacred grass, and, either in a new winnowing fan or on a 
loaf-plate, are placed parched rice grains, and behind them a sandal 
grindstone. In front of the boy are set a water-pot and cup andS 
on each of his third fingers is put a ring of darhha grass. Fire isJ 
lit on tho altar and fed with butter, with sacred sticks or samidhaA 
and with bent grass or durva, and a little butter is sprinkled over the' 
grain. The girl's brother comes and seats himself in front of the 
girl facing hor. He puts two handfuls of parched grain into the 
girl’s hands and tho boy holding the girl’s hands in his left hand 
and covering them with his right, both the boy and tho girl stand 
with their hands covered, and throw the parched grain over the 
fire. Then the boy, taking the girl’s right hand in his own right 
hand, walks round the fire for the first time, and makes the girl 
stand on the sandal griadstono. After this the boy and girl take 
their seats on the woodon stools as before. ■ Ho takes the girl’s 
hand a second timo and walks round the fire. At the time of taking i 
the third turn the boy lifts tho girl in his arms or sets her on hi^ 
right hip and completes the third turn. The remaining parchea 
grain tho boy throws in the fire, pours more butter on it, and the 
ceremony is over. 

After tho marriage-firo or vivdlm-hom comes the sapta-padi or 
Eoven steps. While tho boy and girl are sitting on the stools the 
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priest calls to tlie women and children in the house to come and see 
the husband lift up liis wife, and as this is a funny sight all cluster 
round the couple. The sacrificial firo is rekindled. To the left of 
the fire seven small heaps of rice are made in a straight line and 
close by is set fhe sandal grindstone. The boy and girl leave their 
seats, and the boy thrice takes a handful of rice and throws it 
into the fire. EIo then lifts the girl, carries her on his loft arm, 
and walks thrice round the fire. Before taking the third tui’n 
ho sets the girl down, and standing behind her the girbs brother 
seta the boy’s foot so that ho pushes the gii’Ts foot right over 
the heaps of rice, the priest repeating a verse when each step is 
taken. In return for the help he has given the girl’s brother is 
presented with a turban. As soon as the seventh heap of rice is 
broken, tlio priest asks the boy’s sister to press down the girl’s 
big too and for tins service she is presented with a cocoannt. The 
bride now .stand.s on the sandal-stone and the boy, lifting her as 
before, onco more walks round the lire. When this turn is finished 
tho boy and girl again take their seats on the low wooden stools 
and feed the firo with butter and parched grain. After the seven 
pteps are taken the boy and the girl are taken outside of the house 
and the priest points to them the pole or dhruva star. They look 
at it, bow to it with joined bands, and coming back into the house 
feed one another. When the feeding is over small round betel-leaf 
parcels are given to the boy and girl. By turns they hold one end 
of the rolled leaf in their teeth and the other bites off tho end. 
After this tlioy play games of odds and evens, the boy is pressed to 
takellie gir] on his knee, and they are told to kiss each other. 

Meanwhile tlie boy’s female relations take offence and go 
back to the boy’s house. After they have gone tho gild’s relations 
fill bamboo baskets with split pulse, wheat flour, a cup full of 
butter, melaases, a little bran and oilcakes, rice, scented oil, 
r'edpowdor, und cocoanuts, and placing them on the heads of 
pervant.s, go to the boy’s house, and fill the offended women’s 
laps with giviin pulse and cocoanuts, rub scented oil on their 
bands and redpowdor on their brows, and ask them to come 
to their house to a feast. To please the boy, who like his female 
relations is supjiosed to be annoyed, the girl’s brother and father bring 
a richly trapped horse to tho boy’s house. They beseech him to come 
back and dine, but he refuses and asks for ornaments or rich 
clothes, li’luj girl’s father agrees to give him what ho wishes, and 
with the boy’s kiiispeoplo and friends returns in triumph to the girl’s. 
Here tho guests are all seated, and when dinner is announced all 
Vash their hands and feet, put on silk waistcloths, and take their 
seats. I’hc buy, wearing a new silk waistcloth, sits with the girl 
at the head of the male guests and they feed one another from the 
siame plate, 'i’ha women guests dine at the same time in a separate 
aoom. In front of tho boy’s mother a lighted lamp is set and she 
'is asked to tako her seat and break the wafer biscuit which is 
sterved on luu- leaf-plate. Then follows what is known as uhhdna or 
metrical bantering. Most of the cleverness is in the rhymes which 
are lost in a translation. The girl’s mother begins ; In front was 
a niche in which was a frying pan, do not sulk, do not be proud. 
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but eat at leisure.^ Tlie boy’s mother answers, I step on a low 
sandalwood stool, what have you prepared that I may dine at leisure ?** 
The girl’s sister says. In front was a niche in which was a 
drinking cup, to dino at leisure wo have prepared sweot-grara balls.® 
The boy’s sister answers. In fx‘ont was a niche in which was a 
grain of parched rice, the balls you have prepared wo do not liko.^ 
Some one from tho girl’s side says. In front was a niche in 
which was a grain of parched rice, to prepare more dishes of 
sweetmeats we have no means.'' One frotn the boy’s side then gets 
angry and says. In front was a niche in which wore avle fruits, in 
your banter how much folly there is.® From the girl’s side, In front 
was a niche in which were pulse cakes, if you do not like pulse cakes 
eat pebbles.’’ From tho boy’s side. Near the gate of the marriage 
hall was tied a fowl, the girl’s si.ster is a tattlci’.® From the girl’s 
side, In tho front niche was a necklace, and from tho boy’s mother’s 
hair-knot passed a Bhangi’s household." From tho boy’s side. In 
front was a niche in which was a pdate, if households pass through 
the hair of our lioad why should you bo ashamed 'F® From the girl’s 
side. At the door of the marriage hall was a champaka tree, tho 
girl’s sisters are a band of dancing-girls.” From tho boy’s side, In 
front was a niche in which was a krdfe, from her way of tucking 
in tho back part of her robe she truly is a courtezan.’^ In this way 
they' go on dining for hours and end in abuse. At last to close tho 
contest one of thorn says, In front was a niche in which was a grain 
of parched rice, we do not wish to banter in the presence of raen.^® 
Among the men like scenes take place. They answer each other in 
verses or shloJcs. 

Stmmulch or looking’ in the d.aughter-in-law’s face comes after 
the offence-taking. The wonen of tho boy’s house take to 
the girl’s a silver pilate with ornaments and other plates and 
baskets containing a new robe, a bodice, cocoanuts, sugar, dates, 
almonds, turmeric, and redpowder. When they reach tho girl’s 
house the boy and girl ai’G seated in tho marriage hall on low 
wooden stools. Tho contents of the baskets and plates are shown 
to the women of tho house, tho boy’s feet are washed by some 
elderly woman, and the girl is presented with turmeric and red- 
powder. The silver plate is set before tlie boy who takes from it a 


^ Sitmor hota Jeondda tydnt hota taiJaf ritsif phwfu. imlca, ^idvahtnih jem, 

® Chandandche pdtdvdr thf-vla pnyay advakdsh jevdydfa kclH kdya 
^ Samo7' hota hondda tydnt hota //ahu, advakdtsh jevdydla kele hundirkp. Iddu. 

* Samor hota komUla tydnt hoti tdhi, arnhdla fnmdk'hfi Iddu dvadat ndkl. 

® Samor hota kondda tydnt hoti Idhly ytiy pekHha%Kiki}d]findvar chadk kard.vayds dmhdlw- 
mifat ndhL 

® Savior hota hondda tydnt hole, dvle, ukhdne yhdlatdna liti cheoale ? 

7 Samor hota kondda tyd,ni hole vadcy iuvihdla Iddu ndhi dvadat tar khd hhade, 

® Afdndavdche ddri bdndhale konibade, navarcmnli kadali haravali donhi kadach^ 
chombade. 

^ Savior hota kondda tydnt Jiotfi. gdihlct vildniche. khopydtun geh hhangydehe hhatale. 

Samor hota koruida tydnt hoti tdtaliy dmchc khopytUun gtli khataii, tcnvha tumhdlo> 
kdn Idj vdtali ? 

Mdndavdche dart hota chdpka, Tiavaremuli kadalya kai'avalya kaldvantinicha 
idpha> 

1* Samor hota hondda tydnt hoti suri, hdsatydchi nivi tar kaBhin khari, 

1® Samor hota kondda tydnt hoti MM, dmlii puriiakm'dekhat vkhdne ghdlit ndhL 
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noaerinf^ and a nocklaco and puts them on the girl. Women rela¬ 
tions deck the girl with other ornamentSj dress her in a new robe 
and bodici', and fill her lap with wheatj cocoanuts, almondSj 
apricots, and dates, and the rest of the women are given turmeric 
and I'odpowder, pieces of cocoa-kernel mixed with sugar, and 
bote] pii,ck('ts The boy^s mother and grandmother are presented 
with robe.s and bodice,s and his sisters either with bodices or with 
bodices ainl roIjii>s. After dinner the boy’s relations return. Then 
comes the f-rltli or robe-giving when women relations and friends 
start from (In; boy’s house with two plates, ono with jewelry and 
the otlior wiifi sixty-three betelnuts, turmeric roots, about a pound 
of ric(!, a coci>anut, a rnpoe in cash, a bodicecloth and a robe, and 
go to the gill’s honse accompanied by music. After a short time 
they are followed hy the boy’s father, brothers, and other relations 
and fricntls. When they are seated the piiost set.s two low 
wooden stools opposite each other. The boy and girl sit on the 
stool,s in a .sipui.ro marked by lines of quartz powder. One of the 
woin(?ii relaf,ioti.H places the plates which they brought near the boy, 
pud ho tako.s a nosering and puts it in the girl’s nose and a necklace 
Pud fastens it round the girl’s neck. The boy’s sister decks the 
girl with other ornaments, and dresses her in the new bodice 
and rolie, and iills her lap with a cocoanut, sixty-threo betelnuts, 
turmeric, and rice grains. A married girl shpuld not remain at'her 
parent’s iiioro tliiin three hours after the robe-giving. 

Next conic.s the nhnhdne or festiv'e bathing when the girl’s mother 
feathes the boy’s mother and other kinswomen at the girl’s house, 
A swinging cot is; hung in the back part of tbo bouse adorned with 
jingling bells ami a plantam tree is set at each corner of the cot. 
Taking a present or dmhoan, the girl’s mother and her kinswomen 
and friends go to the boy’s house and seat thomselvea in tho 
Women’,s hall, and either the girl’s mother or some other elderly 
iiaari'ied wonmu goes to the boy’s mother and other elderly women 
and asks them l,(} come to her honso and have a bath. A low stool is 
sot in the middle of the marriage hall, tho boy’s mother is seated on 
tihe .stool, her fcot are washed by thegirl’s mother with milk and water, 
and she i.s pr(‘S(mt'rd with a yellow robe and a white silk-bordorod 
bodice, Tui'incric and redpowdor are handed to the boy’s mother 
and other W(mi{!n and their laps are filled with rice and cocoanuts. 
All start in ])roix'ssion with music. Before they start the washerman 
spreads cloths lor tho women to walk on and continues lifting the 
cloths over winch they have passed and laying them in front till 
the party have I oatdied tho girl’s house. The washerman prevents 
tlio boy’s mother putting hor foot on tho cloth until she gives him 
a present for j cnioviug tho evils that overhang her head. This is 
caillod ovdhi or keeping off. For this ho is paid 2i'. (Re. 1). As she 
n|ovcs, wrcailu'd poles called nakshatramdlds or star-garlands and 
avddijir pdlchhitlms or guardian umbrellas are held over hor 
ead, and every now and again she is seated on a high wooden 
d in the street, and with other relations her lap is filled and she 
resouted with tiiririoric and redpowdor. Fireworks are let off, 
etimes guns arei fired and torches are lighted, and musicians 
ud drums and. files. With this pomp tho procession passes to the 
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Dhapter III. girl’s house. Near the door of the marriage hall the musicians 

B Tf stop the way and refuse to lot the boy’s mother enter until she pays 

Population. ovalni or guarding tee, and she pays them about 2.s'. (Re. 1). 

Bbaumans. Then the boy’s mother refuses to outer the marriage hall unless 
OuiTPJvANs. gij.ps mother pays her 2.s-. to lO.*.-. (Rs. 1-5). When this is 

Mar -'.ue. paid she goes into the hall. The girl’s mother pours milk and 
water over the boy’s mother’s feet, presents her with turmeric powder 
and redpowder, and seats all tho guests in the marriage hall. ihe 
boy’s mother is seated on a low wooden stool, and the girl s mother, 
bringing a basket of rieo, pours it over her head, and while she 
bends in getting up throws a robe over her shoulders, ihen a 
simare is traced in the marriage hall and a low wooden stool is set 
in tho square and a banglo-seller is asked to come with glass bangles 
of different colours and kinds. When tho boy’s mother has taken her 
seat the bangle-seller is asked to sit and tlio boy s mother throws a 
sash over him. Then he asks her what bangles she likes and takes 
her hand to try the size. But she refuses to let liim put any glass 
bangles on her wrist unless sho lirst get.s gold bracelets. If the girl s 
family is rich they yield to her wish ; if they are poor sho has to be 
content with glass bangles. Then all the other women are presented 
with glass bangles. The cost to a rich family varies from £5 to £10 
(Rs.50-100), to a middle-class family from £2 to £2 10.‘>'. (Rs.20-25) 
and to a poor family from 10.s-.to£l (Rs.5-10). Thou tho guests, 
beginning with the boy’s motlior, are rubbed with spices and oils 
and bathed by the girl’s mother and by female servants. After the, 
gnests have been bathed tho girl’s mother is rubbed with sweet* 
scented powders and oils and licr head with scented powders and 
cocoa-milk. Sho is seated on tho swinging cot and a woman 
standing near swings tho cot, and hence tho name the swinging 
bath or jhokenhdne, Sweetmeats are served, betel is handed, and 
the guests withdraw. 

At the girl’s house in the women’s h.all a quartz square is 
traced and three low wooden stools are set, two in a line anflj 
the third in front. The girl’s maternal uncle brings tho girl in hip 
arms and seats her on a stool ami tlio boy walks in and sits t& 
the right of tho girl. On tho front stool a new wai.stcloth is 
laid, and, with the priest’s help, tlio lioy and girl worship tho 
waistcloth. by throwing turuierie aud rodpowdor over it. When 
tho worship is over her maternal uucle carries the girl in his arms 
to a mango tree. Tho priest follows aud they sit on low wooden 
stools in front of tho tree, wor.ship it, and go back to thp 
bouse. Then comes tlio (i/iriiii or bamboo ba.skct worship, when, 
in a sfpiaro tracing, tho boy ami girl are seated on two low woodeii 
stools and the girl’s iiiotlier places a ring of twisted cloth on tho 
boy’s head and on tho ring of cloth the father sots tho basket with 
dough lamps in it. Tho girl is seated on tho boy’s lap aud ho 
drops a pinch of sugar into her month. Sho is then seated on tho lap 
of the boy’s priest, then on the boy’.s father’s lap, then on the brothii^’ 
lap, and they too drop a little sugar into her mouth. Tho boy a 
girl are then both seated on tho girl’s mother’s lap and she p 
sugar in the girl’s mouth, aud the ceremony ends. ’J’lio robe n 
bodice tho girl wore at the time of marriage are placed over t. 
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priest’s liands acd the boy worships them and along with a money 
present asks hi m to take them. The girl’s father taking the girl in his 
ilirras goes into the marriage hall, and seating the girl by turns on 
the lap of tlio l)oy’s relations says to each, ‘This my daughter whom 
up to this moment I have nourished as a son, do you now likewise 
nourish as your son.’ 

Within hv(i daj.s after the marriage day, generally in tho 
ev'eni>ig, conu s the variit or marriage proco.ssion. In the girl’s 
house the boy and girl are dressed in rich clothes and seated on 
low wooden sto t!s boforo the house gods. Tho girl’s sister puts a 
little curds on (lie boy’s right palm and ho sips it. He takes fi-om 
the god-i'oom un image of tho goddess Annapurna and hides it 
in hia hand or in his pocket. The boy’s sister ties together the 
hems of tlio boy’ir and girl’s gannent.s and they are Seated on a 
herso, tho girl in front of tho boy. They start for tho boy’s 
hciiso nceotnpnnied by men and women relations and friends 
wiih rausio and lireworks. On the way, if they pass a spot 
Bujiposed to bo liaunred by evil spirits, a eoeoanut is waved over 
|the boy’.s and the girl’s heads, dashed on tho ground, and cast 
'away. At tlic boy’s house, when the boy and girl alight, tho horse’s 
feet aro wa.shcd and cooked rice sprinkled with redpowdor is 
wav3d round tho horse’s body and thrown to some distance. On 
the throsholil tho boy’.s sister sots a pot filled with rice, and when 
tho boy and tho girl come ne.ar tho pot, tho girl knocks it over with 
her foot, 'rho boy’s sister refills it and the girl knocks it over again. 
"’J'liis is repeated, a tliird rime. Then the boy tells tho girl that his 
sister wants their daugliter. 'I’ho girl promises that if she has 
seven boys and tho eight.li is a girl she will give her in .marriage to her 
sister-in-law’s s.m. 'rUcu the sister tills tho bride’s hands with rice, 
find, with tho hoy walking close behind her and bending over and 
.holding both her hands from behind and witli his thumbs from time 
*0 time forcing out ip’aius of rice, sho walks till they reach tho 
room whore the- niin ri!..ge gods aro eushrinod. Here the boy and 
girl sit ou low woodeu stools before the gods, and after performing 
some rites the boy’s relations toll him the bride’s new name and this 
ho whispers into her right ear. 

In the satiK' evening at the girl’s house is tho 'indiiAlavapartani 
or marriage booth-re-tiiriirng, A feast is given to the boy’s relations 
when a variety of disUes ai'o prepared, and tho feast lasts all 
night to near daybreak. After tlio feast the boy and his father 
are presented with a turba.u and the boy’s mother with a robe 
and bodice. The giu-st.s receive a betel packet and a eoeoanut and 
withdraw. Next comes the t^anidrddhana or festive entertainment 
)a return feast given at tho boy’s house to the girl’s relations when a 
dish or two more of sweetmeats aro prepared than at tho girl’s 
liouse. 

The closing rite is the guardian-uushriuing or devdcwikoltlidpcm. 
Vhon tho feast is over, at the boy’s house his parents along with 
le boy and girl, and at the girl’s house her parents alone, unahrine 
id bow out tlie marriage gods. Tho marriage gods aro imshrined 
vith the same details with which they wore enshrined. The 
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gods are brought out of the house in the same order in which they 
wore taken into the house. All are put in a plate and the water 
from the Varuu-pot is sprinkled over the gods and on the girl and 
boy and on the boy’s parents. The mango leaves are plucked oh 
the twigs and thrown on the top of the marriage hall and some oi 
the ropes that bind the roof of the marriage hall are loosened. 
Among rich Chitjjhvjins the cost of a marriage varies from £150 tc 
£250 (Rb. 1.50U - 2500); among the well-to-do from £50 to £10C 
(Rs. 500-1000); and amongthepoor from £10 to£25 (Hts. 100-250) 
Gar5/i«fi/ida literally conception is the ceremony at a girl’s coming 
of age. A girl generally comes of ago between twelve and fourteen 
News is sent to the family astrologer and lie is asked to say wlietbei 
the time at which her siekueas began was lucky or unlncky.'^ If the 
moment was unlucky all sorts of calamities and troubles arise, and 
to remove or prevent them, shanli or quietings have to bo performed 
The chief of those ia the Bhuvaneshvari sltdnti or the quieting oi 
Bhuvaneshvari. When a fpiietiug is wanted word is sent to married 
female neighbours, who eotuo, and, without touching the girl 
lay in her lap a turmeric I’oot, a betelnut, and a b.audful of I'ico, 
Then a woman of the Marabha caste is sent to the houses oi 
kinswomen friends and uoighbours, and they are asked to come tc 
the turmeric and redpowder or halad-hnnhu ceremony. A bamboc 
frame is set in the women’s hall .six foot long and two broad and b 
bangle-seller is called to adorn it with bangles. A high wooden stool 
is set in the frame, and the girl, dressed in new clothes and wearing 
ornaments is seated on the stool. Musicians play for four- days 
for a couple of lionrs morning and evening, and a woman ol 
the Maratha caste attends the girl day and night, washing hoi 
clothes, combing lior hair, and sleeping with her. For three 
days the girl is given pn-esenta of cooked food, and the food ia eater 
by the girl, her maid, and tho house-poojrle. On the morning ol 
tho fourth day tlie girl is bathed and neighbours kinswomen 
and friends corno with pn'osent.s of a cocoanut, a betelnut, a jhece 
of bodicecloth, aird a liaudful of rice, and lay them in her lap 
Tho girl’s mother goes to the boy’s house with uncooked food 


' Almost nlwiiys some ill lock attache.^ to the moment at whioU a girl’s sicknesi 
begins. Of live liundreU cases jierliaps only one falls at an entirely iueky moment, 
ilMiiek may creep in from many sonrccs, clays, dates, months, planets, junctioa o; 
planets, iind cuhmr of eiothes. Under any of the following cireiimstauces quieting oi 
■s/cn/di rites should be performed. If the sickness began ojj a Haturday, Sunday, oi 
'J’ue.sday ; if it Ix'g.au on the lij’st, fourth, sixth, eighth, ninth, twelfth, or fourteentl 
of the lunar fortnight cjr on I ho day of full-moon ; if it ha])pi!ued in tlic month of Chaitrt 
or March-Api'il, .Jyenth or May-.Juue, A'lluidk or Juue-Jiily, llkchlrupad or August- 
September, Kdrtik or Oetober-Novembor, and Pimah or December - .lanuary ; if any 
of tlie following stars «'as in the jiseendant, the second tho third, sixth, ninth, tenth, 
eleventh, sixteenth, eighteenth, twentieth, and the twenty-lifth of tho twenty-eight 
daily nakshatras or host-.stara in the moon’s monthly course round the heavens ; if il 
happened during the first, sixth, ninth, tenth, thirteenth, fifteenth, seventeenth, 
nineteenth, twenty-sixth or twenty-seventh of the fortnightly uakskatras or host-stars 
in tho aim’s yearly eour-so in the ecliptic ; if it happened during an eclipse ; if if 
happened in the evening or at night; if her sickness liegan when the girl was asleep, 
•was we.aring ohl clothes, was ■wearing red green or any fantastic coloured clothes, oi 
if she was wearing no clothes at all; if it happened at a strange house or village, and 
if at tho time the girl was bolding a broom, sticks, graa,s, lire, or a winnowing fan. 
All these occasions require a thcinti or quieting ceremony. 
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enougli lor tl e wLolo family, and cooking it with the help of the 
womoji of tlio house serves it to the hoy’s household. Eoforo the 
dinner i.s bi guii her mother gives the girl 2s. to £1 10s. (Rs.1-15) in 
cash. On tlm fill h morning, or on any day within sixteen days from the 
beginning (if fho girl’s sickness, learned Brahmans, the girl’s parents, 
and near rel iti jms are called, and the boy and the girl are bathed. 
In the woitie I’s hall a square is traced with linos of quartz powder, 
and twii low woodou stools are set in a line, one for the girl the 
other uri tlic girl’s right for the boy. A square altar of earth 
is raised in Fiont of the boy and near it is laid a loaf-cup filled with 
grain,s of rieci On the rice is set a betclnut and the boy worships 
the mil as tin gixl (lanpati. A sacrificial fire or /mm is lit on the 
earthen iiliar and the same rites are performed as at a marriage, 
excijpt the seven-stops or sapfajHidikrwrnan and the polestar-soeing 
dhruv'i larf^hn.i. AVhou this is over the boy and girl leave their 
seats and go urid sit in a squai'c tracing on two low wooden stools, 
on the viu'auda. or near the house sl«ps. Another earthen altar 
is raised in fruiit of them and the middle of each of its sides is 
adornol with a plantain stem. The boy then begins to kindle a 
sacrificial fire in honour of the goddess Bhuvano,shvari. IIo first 
takes some gr lies of rico in a leaf-cup, sets a betelnnt on tho rice, 
and worships ilie nut as the god Gancsh. Then the priest is given 
ahotelmit and tho boy makes a low bow before him and other 
Bn'ihmaus. The hoy and girl leave their .seats, tho hoy sitting on 
a low siool cli.se by, and tho girl going into the bouse and sitting 
among till} wiiiuoii, Tho priest, sitting on the .stool on which the 
boy sat, mi.'cc- iu a metal plate cowdung and cow’s urine, curds, 
butter, water, and the sacred gi’ass or durhha, and repeats verses 
and sprinkles the mixtm'O over the earthen mound and round 
himself. Wlirii lio has finished sprinkling the mixture ho sprinkles 
mustard S(U‘d 'otmd him, and last of all water. To tho east of the 
altar a ! qn.ire s traced and iu the square are laid a couple of leaf- 
plates. Three heaps of mixed rice and wheat are laid in a lino, 
and on each heap a water-pot is set, the pot on the middle heap 
being larger lima the side pots. The priest fills the pots with 
water, uid dio is into each a littlo sesamum seed, some durva grass, 
the five jeweh or pcmcharatnn gold diamond amothy.st emeraM 
and poi rl, tin live leaves or pmicdiapallav of the -pipal (Ficus 
roligiofii) Htnii.n- ( F, glomerata) me/ (F. indicii) pimpH (F. infectoria) 
and mango, lliol've cow-gifts ov panchagavya mi\k curds clarified 
butter eovv-in-ine iind cowdnug, the seven seeds hhdt rice, j/'an barley, 
hang It dlau ii illet, mug Phasoolus radiatus, sava Banicam miliare, 
til Besfimuiu, a ml vdid Fhaseolus mungo, apta leaves, coriander 
seed or t'hfuii/c. tho seven earths,^ and thirty-two healing roots and 
horbs. TIu p 'tsare covered with metal lids and on each lid rice 
and a bcttlina are laid. On the pot, cloao to each betelnnt, is 
set an iiaagaq 1'hiiva.neslivari on tbe central pot, Adbidovata Indra 
on the I'igl't ] or,, and Pratyadhidevata ludrani on the left pot. 
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’ Tlie s(i'.eii eai'tl 3 cm- sapiamrilihae .ire: From the king’s palace gate, from an an 
uill, from ii ncU r .m ';U!j)lmnt’3 foot, from under a horse’s foot, from where four road 
meet, fron a cott. 3 ht;d, and from under the vdla or Andropogon muricatum tree. 
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Tho three goddesses are worshipped and each is presented with 
a robe and a bodice. The priest sits on the stool on which tho 
girl sat, and a married woman brisigs fire from tho house and the 
priest scatters it on the altar along with firewood and cowdung 
cakes. Two pounds of cooked rice arc brought from the house and 
kept close by, as are also four leaf-plates on which forty-two pinches 
of rice are laid with a botcluut on each pinch. 'I'hen to the north-east 
of the leaf-plates, which are called tho navagmliuD or nine planets,^ 
is set a water-pot or kalash covered with mango leaves and a 
cocoanut. The navagrahas and tho water-pot are worshipped. 
Tlien low wooden stools are set round the fire or honi and learned 
Brahmans sitting on the stools repeat verses and feed the fire with 
cooked rice, butter, so.samum, and samidhds or sacred sticks of the 
judas (Butoa frondosa), hhsd (Mimosa catechu), and other trees. 
Then the Brahmans take durva grass, wheat, and sosamum seed, 
and mixing cooked rice in milk and butt;er, feed tho firo in honour 
of Bhuvanoshvari. Next a manned woman takes a bamboo basket, 
and, laying a leaf-plate in it, brings abont a pound of cooked 
rice and pours it into the basket; and tho boy, taking a little out 
of the basket, makes ten baits, and places one at each of the eight 
points of heaven, the cast and south-ea.st, the south and south-west, 
the west and north-west, and tho north and north-east. He adds 
two more, ono to the east the other to the north of tho altar. He 
makes twelve more balls and sets nine near tho navagraha and 
one each near the throe goddesses. Over all the balls he throws a 
little udid pulse and redpoevder or guldl. He makes twenty- 
throo torches, twenty-two of them small and one of them large, ho 
soaks tho torches in oil, and placing one on each of the twenty-two 
rice balls or mutkis lights them. Then tho boy and tho girl take 
their seats on two low wooden stools, and place tho basket with the 
cooked rice before them and stick the big torch into the rice. The 
torch is lighted, redpowdor is sprinkled over it, and a cocoanut 
and a betel packet are placed in tho basket. The boy takes a 
pinch of rice in his hands, and say.s, ‘To you Yaksha 
Brahmachari, Bhut, Prot, Pishaebya, Shankini, Dankini, and Vetal 
and other evil spirits do I offer this. May you eat it and depart in 
peace.' He then throws the rice over tho basket. Then a Kunbi 
servant coming from the house with a blanket on his head lifts the 
basket in both hands, and after waving it thrice round tho boy and 
girl sets it on his head, and, without looking back, lays it by tho 
roadside at some distance from the house. The boy and girl wash 
their hands and feet outside of the house enclosure, return, and go 
into the house. The boy dresses in a short waistcloth or jiancha, 
and tho girl in a bodice and robe, .and they are seated on stools, the 
girl to the left of the boy. Then tho priost and other Brahmans 
take water and a few mango leaves from Bhuvanoshvari’s pot and 
from the inangoo leaves sprinkle the water over the heads of tho boy 
and girl. The rest of the water is put in a bamboo or metal rovali or 


* The nine planets arc tho Sun, Moon, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, 
Kdhu, and Ketu, 
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sieve ami is over the head of thoconplo. Tho boy’s mother seats 
tho boy rtnd t:'irl on stools, and cither his mother or his sister rubs 
sweet po\v(ioi‘ Oil tin; boy’s body and the girl’s mother or sister rubs 
sweet pewdor n tho girl’s body. Both of them are then taken 
to the house wi ll and bathed separately. After rubbing themselves 
dry tliG lioy drosses in a rich silk waisteloth and the girl in a 
bodice and rube ;vnd the clothes in wdiich they bathed become the 
priest’s pt'opei'iy Then the boy’s and the girl’s brows are marked 
with sandal and rc'dpowder and they take their seats before tho 
sacrificial lire and ivovship it. Tho boy then takes a pinch of ashes 
from the sacritii'iid liro and touches with it his own and the girl’s 
brows, d’dis [nr ■ of the ceremony ends with a blessing from tho 
prie.st and otlu r I h'iihmaus present. 

Next to porl'orni tho conception ov garhhddJidii ceremony a square 
is traced wiidi liiie.i of quarta and two low wooden stools are sot in 
tho square. Tho my and girl, after bowing before the house gods 
and the elc'ors, v:il,:e rdioir scats on the stools, and a married woman 
come.s and t.-.mcilies lie boy’s, the girl’s, and the pi’ic.st’s brows with red 
powder. 'I’iie 'juniri.ih'ivdchau or holy-day blessing is performed with 
tho same dotuds a:i before a marriage, and the boy and girl leave 
their seat.s and go .mid sib near the saorificial lire in the house. Tho 
fire is tlum rekindleo, and rice i.s cooked over it, and the boy places the 
rice along with a liw mtingo leaves on his right. The boy takes 
a mango leal' in. eaci hind, his wife lays butter on the two loaves, 
and the Itoy drcqis mtter on tho i-ice. She then Avashes her hands 
and more bui.te.r is In own over tho tiro. They are now done with, 
the sacrilicial fire, w'dc.di is put out either at once, or in the evening, 
or next morning. 'i.'Le boy and girl now rise, and taking flowers 
in their hands go oid <.‘f the house and looking at tho sun throw the 
flowers towards it. I.'hcj' then eoino in, take their seats near the 
fire, ami tlie b y , la yi Jg Ins right hand on the girl’s head, pronounces 
a blessing. '1 lie boy’s sister hands the boy a sm.all quantity of 
bent gra.ss or dui vu, jumiided wetted and tied in a piece of white 
cotton, and he, stamlii g l)ehind the girl and laying her head between 
his knees, with his leff. hand lifts her chin and with his right 
squee /,08 into lii-r righn nostril enough bent grass juice to pass into 
her throat. 'I’lie girl loaves her seat, waishcs lier hands and feet, 
and sits as before fioside her husband. She oneo moi'o leaves hei’ 
seat and sits to !he loft of .the boy when he either touches her breast 
or one of her shoulders and lays in her lap a cocoaunt Avhich rests 
on a turmeric root, boix luut, and Avhoat. The girl’s motlier and her 
relations, as well as tla hoy’s motlier and her relations, one after 
another, lay artiole,s m 1 ho girl’s lap and present both the boy and 
girl with clothes and ornaments. When the lap-filling is over the 
boy Avliis])ers his na,mo. into tho girl’s right ear. Then money is 
presented to .Brahmans who ask a blessing on the heads of tho 
coiqilo, and they :,;-o iuid make a bow before tho house gods and tho 
elders. A feast is held, and as tho ghi is cou.sidered to have 
become jiuro, she is given a cup of butter and serves it to tho diners. 
In the evening, if the lire is allowed to remain, it is rekindled and 
fed Avith grains of rice an. I the boy rubs ashes on his own and on 
tho girl’s brows, A carj-ot is spread in tho women’s hall and the 
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men and women relations take their seats. The girl is dressed in 
rich clothes and her head is docked with flowers. The boy is 
dressed in rich clothes, a coat waistcoat and turban, and they are 
seated face to face on the carpet. Male guests sit round the boy 
and female guests sit round the girl. Small round parcels of betel 
leaf are given to tlio hoy and girl. The boy holds one eiul of the 
rolled leaf in his teeth and the girt bites off the other end. The 
hoy is made to take the girl on his knee and bite a roll of betel loaf 
which the girl holds in her teeth. Jokes are made and they banter 
each other. The girl then washes the boy’s feet and marks his brow 
with I'edpowder and sandal. Bho puts a nosegay in his hands and 
spreads leaf-plates for the guests to eat sweetmeats and fruit. All 
begin eating and the boy and girl who sit at the head of the table 
feed one another and eat from the same plate. When all are done 
the girl hands the guests packets of betel and the boy either leads 
her by the hand or lifts her in his arms and takes her into the 
nuptial room. Next morning, if the sacrificial fire is still alight, 
the boy and girl bathe and rekindle it and then allow it to die. 

A pregnant woman is treated with the greatest care and 
tenderness and both her parents and her husband’s family try to 
give her whatever she longs for. Sho is considered particularly 
open to the attack.? of evil spirits and is therefore as far as possible 
kept within doors, is forbi<irlon from going into an empty house, 
from sitting under a tree, or from riding mi elephant or a horse. 
Sho ought not to go into a house with an upper story, or sit on a 
rnprtar or pestle, or let her hair hang lose on her back, or quarr^ 
or eat hot and pungent things, or weep, or sleep during the day, or 
lie awake at night. Blio ought not to draw lines with coal or with 
her finger nails on the ground. Sho ought not to sit with her feet 
turned back, and she ought not to cut anything during an eclipse. 
She should eat packets of betelnut and leaves, mark her brow 
with redpowder, rub her arms with turmeric, put lampblack into 
her eyes, bathe, and comb her hair. If the mother attends to these 
rules the child becomes healthy and intelligent. If she suffers from 
loss of blood she should give a Rrahmau a sacred thread of gold, 
and the issue of blood will cease. As what the husband does during 
his wife’s pregnancy is believed to affect his wife and the unborn 
child, ho avoids certain acts. Ho builds no house, does not bathe 
in the sea, attends no funerals, does not travel, and does not get 
his head shavedd 


' Tlieso acta are forbidden to the husband of a pregnant woman because during 
her pregnancy a woman is specially apt to suffer from the attacks of spirits. The 
forbidden acts must therefore be believed to be specially likely either to fiirago 
spirits or to bring them to the house. The reason for the different prohibitions 
seems to be that in buihling a house the auger of tlie place-spirit is aroused against 
the trespasser; the husband inn.st not bathe in the sea because the seashore is 
thick with ghosts; lie inust not go to a funeral because the burning ground is 
the great haunt of spirits; he must not travel because he crosses boundaries, 
another favourite spirit haunt; he must not have his head shaved because, 
perhaps, an exorcist might get hold of the shaved stumps and through the stumps 
work mischief in the house. These rules and examples are intcre.sting as they 
throw light on the widespread practise of the lying-in father. 3diis practise, which 
is commonly known by its Ifi'ench name coumd, may he described as various forms 
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TIio chief ccromoTiies ■which arc pcrfortned during a woman’s 
pregn incy a'e ':ho man-boaring or pumsavanin the second month, 
the ((iicuicli-lori''ing or aiiavalohhan in the fourth month, and the 
hair-)),irtirig or simantonnyana in the sixth or eightli months. 
Thosf! c(n-eiii lilies should bo performed at each pregnancy ; if they 
are net mod at a woman’s first pregnancy they cannot bo 

pcrfoianod on any subsequent occasion. On the day of the 
cereiru ny tiu wife and husband arc anointed with sweet smelling 
spices nul I ill s and they bathe. A quartz square is traced in the 
womer ’sliall ii:d two wooden stools are set in the square, and at 
some (.listanci in front of tho stools carpets are laid for Brahmans 
to sit upon. The husband and wife bow before tbo house gods 
and ti e ma-i ond female elders, and take their seats on the 
stools. A munied woman marks the bi’ows of tho husband the 
wife and the lamily priest and retires, and the Imsband, taking in 
his hollowed right hand a ladleful of cold water, poui’s the water 
on the gg'oiind before him saying, ‘ I pour this water that the child 
in ray -wife’s liody may be a male and be intelligent, that ho may 
live lon,r, and ibat he may not suffer in the hour of birth, and not be 
possesscil with bhiUa, gans, and rdh^hama, and may be happy and 
long-lived.’ 11 e next performs the qnouch-longing or anavalohhan 
ceremony that Iris wife may not wi.sh for anything which is likely to 
cause a miscarriage, lie then worships Oanesh and performs the 
holy-chij' blessjiig with the same details as during a marriage. Then 
an altar Ilf eai'li! I is raised in front of the boy and tho girl and the 
■sacrificiirl fii'c i ^ Ivindled with the same details as at tho marriage 
or vi.tuilt i horn After this tho wife leaves her seat and stands 
behind tlic .sto I on which she sat, and into her hollowed hands her 



of invaliiliii:^ tlic l■Vtlh<,■I' insteatl of or as well aa the mother. The practice occurs iu 
Wostcrii J iblia aiuoi tlio Potnaliyas or g4»l(l-wasUers of South Gujar4t, who, after 
,a birth, tal;c gruiit < in; of tiie liu.sbaml, give him special food, and do not allow him 
to go out ; i,[..c Donibars and Lamh^vnis of tho LWmhay Karni!itak the husband 

ia oiled aiJt'i fed au I ktepa at home the wife doing all tlie work; among the Ivorvi 
basket-mak rs of M adias both men and women cat asafcctida after a bath ('Pylor’s 
Triuiil-i ve i'ultuie, and in Seringapatain and on the Malabilr Coast on the 

birth (tf tin Hi'st dm filler or of any son the father goes to bud for a month, lives on 
rice, takes . lO estribiMg f.»od, and is not allowed to smoko. In Borneo tho husband 
must cat uetbiug hub rj-‘u and salt; ho must do no hard work, lire no gun, strike 
no auiinald. In \N ■ st Ynniiau in China the husband takes to bed for forty days. 
In Kurope t,races o: t h.,: practice of the Jying-in Imsband remain ui Corsica, North 
Spain, iioiti’n, N.ln ar re. ami Biscay. The practioo is very noticeable and ela])orate iii 
America, j u < iiiuuf ui I both father and mother keep quiet; in North America the 
fathergivof up alJ aciive pursuits, felbs no tree, hres no gun, and huntsuolarge game, 
but loaf.s at . .oiiK'ill j. liainmock ; ill Cuiaua and other parts of South America tho 
luisband tlocn no wor l., bists, and may not nso liis nails in scratching ; in California ho is 
given noiirisliijig In Uie \Vc.st rudie.s tho father takes to his hammock, eats and 

drinks notJiing I'di- fi /e day.s, and for live more takes nothing but liglit beer. On tho 
fortietJi <hiy lie is rut .vitli sharp tc’-cth, his wounds arc peppered ami lie is put to bed 
and kept in br. 1 {ui .>Nr'’/cral days. Kor six months ho does not eat birils or fish 
(Tylor’s Kaii\' Hi-tdr- u( Mankind, 291-305). Mr. Tylor (Ditto, 29S) suggests aa an 
explanation -f th» ct.sfciuns sympatliotic magic that is tlio feeling that closely 
counecteil bumgs -.uU ..ui each other, Thu character of the acts forhiddtm to tho 
Chitpitvan iuisbamb . u ! the fact that diseases connected with pregnancy and child¬ 
birth are still in Ini' i iihuost uiuveraally believed to be the work of spirits, suggest 
that tht5 expl;niaT,i.)ii i f f,ll varieties of r.ovvad is to bo found in the early spirit theory 
of diaoasu. 'i’hc ohn i t of all the special treatment scema to be to prevent the father 
doing anythii g likely to displease spirits or give them the opportunity of fastouiug 
on him and cmning In mo with him, 
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husband drops a grain of wheat with on each side of tbo wheat two 
grains of udid pulse. Over these three he pours a little curds. 
He then asks her thrice what sho is sipping, and she answers that 
by which women conceivo. The husband and wife go outside the 
hou.se, wash their hands and feet, and sit as before on the low 
wooden stools. He places his right hand on his wife’s head, 
and prays that the child may be born in the tenth month and 
may be a male. Next comes the hair-parting or dmantonayana. 
The husband holds back tlio wife’s head as ho did when she came 
of age, and squeezes the juice of bent grass into her right nostril. 
He next takes a water-pot, fills it with water, and putting on 
a lid lays grains of rice on the lid, and over the whole sots a 
golden imago of Vishnu. After the sacrificial fire is kindled he 
takes a porcupine quill and a blade of sacred grass, and passing 
them along the parting of hi.s wihda hair fastens them into the 
knot behind. He takes a garland of wild umbnr figs and hangs 
it round her neck, and decks her with ornaments and her hair with 
flowcr.s. She is then seated on her husband’s left and her lap is 
filled with fruit and whe-at. Presents of clothes and ornaments are 
made to the husband and wife and they leave their ifiacos after the 
Brahmans have called bles.sings upon them. Money is di.stribnted 
among the Brahmans and those who have not been asked to dine 
retire. From this time until after the clilld is born the wife is hold 
irnpm’e, and water and food are not taken from her hands. As at 
the coming of ago the sacrificial fire is allowed to go out. 

AU-atonement or mrva-pntynwldttM vidhi is generally performed 
by the mortally sick or the aged whoso failing powers warn them 
that their end draws near. It is a sad rite. His friends, from day to 
day, try to persuade the sick or the aged to put off the atonement 
ceremony as there is no cause to fear the imniodi-ato approach of 
death. No one can make atonement without asking leave of hia 
heir. If the sick is too ill to perform the rite, his heir can take? 
his place. If a man dies without performing the ceremony, 
atonement can be made on the eleventh day after his death. On, 
the morning of the day of atonement, the ponitont bathes and 
dresses in a newly washed waistcloth and shouldeiadoth. He sits 
on a low wooden stool Iti the women’s hall and in front of him sit 
on mats and carpets Biahrnans aTuoug whom are a few learned 
divines or nhdstris and scripturc-roador.s or purdniks. When the 
Brahmans are seated the ponitont takes in his hands some copper 
coins and a water cup and ladle, and after walking rouuil the seated 
Brahmans throws himself on his face bofoi-e them, and with joined 
hands begs forgiveness. He rises and stands before them 
with joined hands. The Brahmans say: ‘Tell us truly why you 
have called us and why you have bowed .so low before us ? ’ The 
penitent, keeping hi.s hands joined, answers : ‘ From my birth until 
now, either knowingly or unknowingly, with wish or without wish, 
once or often, with body speech or mind, alone or in company, 
with touch or otherwise, by eating or refusing to eat, by drinking 
or refusing to drink, by eating or drinking with those of other 
castes, by tempting or by causing another to sin, by eating or 
drinking from unclean vessels, by defiling a per.son from his caste. 
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in these and in other ways I have not coased from sin. Do yo 
receive iiu^, a id by giving me atonement free me from the burden 
of my Bins/' Ho lies hat or bows before the Brahmans. He 
goes oil: ‘Do y<, wlio are able, free me, penitent, from the burden 
of my sins.’ Ami a third time he bows or falls before them. He 
again lises an 1 gives them the coppers he holds in his hands. He 
next goes in' o the house and brings out the money he intends 
to give the Unihmans, and putting it in a plate lays the plate 
before them. He worships the money and lays a sacred book 
before (he pi; te, and throws grains of rice over the heads of the 
Brahmans. 'I'litu the Brahmans choose one of their number, who 
is eithei' ignoin t, of tho ceremony or whose love of money over¬ 
comes liis Bcmples, and sot him in front and call him the 
representative or mmvddalc. The representative repeats the name 
of the host and liis family stock and says ; ‘ Except such grievous 
sins as niurder ind adultery, I take on myself the sins of my patron 
and free him from them.' The penitent then gives the sinboaror 
a double sliiiro if 1 ho money in the plate besides uncooked food and 
other presents, and the sinboaror is told to leave tho house bearing 
with him the loail of the penitent’s sins. Afteir the sinbearer 
has gone, the liosc washes his hands and feet, sips a little water, 
and with joined hands returns thanks to tho other Brdhmans for 
freeing him froi 1 t!,io burden of his sins. lie asks them to allow 
him to be shaved ond a barber shaves his head except the top-knot 
and his f iee eNO i[;t the eyebrows and pares his nails. The ponitont 
goes to i:Lie house well, bathos, mbs his teeth with a branch of the 
aghdda Achyrunthes aspera, and again bathos. He rubs cowdung 
ashes on (he [lalms of his hands and then with his I’ight hand mbs 
ashes oii Ids head, face, chest, private parts, and feet. He puts on 
more water and covers with ashes his whole body from head to foot 
and bathe s. In this way he thrice rubs ashes and thrice bathes. He 
next takes cowdi ng and rubs it on bis body from bead to foot and 
again bathes. He lakes earth and laying bent grass upon it, throws 
a little to (tie cas(, south, west, and north, towards heaven, and on the 
earth, and poni'iiig a little water on the earth rubs tho wot earth on 
his head, face, (111oat, chest, navel, shoulders, sides, armpits, back, 
thighs, logs, feet, and hands, and finally over bis whole body. He 
takes raoic dust, a,ml bout grass, drops sesamura over them, and 
throwing tlicm in (> the well prays to the well and bathes. He rubs 
cow’s urim: on liii- body, then cowdung, then milk, then curds, and 
last of all butter buthing after each. He dresses in fresh-washed 
clothes, and going into the house, makes a clay altar, kindles a 
sacrificial fire, woisli ps Vishnu, and feeds tho fire with cow’s urine, 
dung, curds, mill,:, aud butter, and drinks wbat of: the mixture 
remains. He makes money presents to Brahmans and they retire. 
This ends the atunomoiit except that unless ho is ill tho penitent oats 
nothing dining the wliole day. If he is ill, he can oat any food 
which is no:, mixed, uith salt, for on this day salt is strictly for¬ 
bidden. Women perform the all-atonoment as well as men. The 
only difference is ( bat no verses are repeated. 

■When a (dhitpiivan is on the point of death, a spot in the women’s 
hall is cowilnngcd., holy basil or tuld leaves are sprinkled over 
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Chapter III. tlie spot, and a blanket is spread over tlio leaves. On the blanket 

— . the dying person is laid with his feet to the south. A few drops of 

Population, sacred Ge-ngos or Bhagirathi aro poured into his mouth, 

BrAhmans. a learned Brahman repeats verses from I,he Veils, another roads the 
GuifpAvANis, Bhagvat Gita, and near relations or the family priest ask him to 

Death, repeat, Narayan Narayan. His son rests the dying head on his 

lap and comforts him until he has drawn hi.s last breath. When all 
is over the women of the family sit round the body weeping and 
wailing ; the men and the boys go out and sit on the veranda bare¬ 
headed; servants or neighbonr.s start to tell relations and friends, 
and the priest turns u]) his almanac to see whether the moment of 
death was lucky or was iiulucky. To die under the constellations 
called tripdd andpartched' or under the last five of the seasonal stars or 
nalcHhairas, between the second half of Dhanishtha and the hrst half 
of Ashvini, is unfortunate. When the time of death is uidneky, to 
prevent calamity and trouble, qnietings or shdutin have to bo performed 
on the eleventh day aftei- dinith. Boon neighbours dressed in a 
waist and sliouldorclotti begin to droj.t in. One goes to tho tnarket and 
brings what is wanted for tho funeral. When ho comes back othera 
busy thom.selvos laying out tho body. If tho deceased was a 
Agnihotri or fire-sacrificing Brahman, some live coal is taken from the 
.sacred fire, or a fire is kindled, and the live coal is put in an earthen 
pot. Tho chief mourner and his brothers, if be has brothers, are 
bathed one after tho other outside of tlie house. The chief moui'ner 
talces a blade of tho darhha gra.S8, touches his brow with it, and 
passing it over his head throws it behind him. He drosses in a wet 
waisteioth and shoulderclotli and sits in front of the barber and 
shifts his sacred tlircad to tho right shoulder.^ Tho bai'ber shaves 
his head except tho top-knot and his face except the eyebrows, 
and pares hi.s nails. Tho cliicf mourner is dressed in a now waist- 
cdoth, a shoulderclotli or uftari is tied along with his sacred 
thread, a blade of darhha grass is tied round tho sacred thread 
and tho shouldorcloth, anothm- round tho top-knot, and of a third 
he makes a ring and puts it on tho third right finger. The 
body i.s brought out of tlie. front door by tho nearest male relations, 
followed by the women, and is laid on the outer stops of the house 
on a small wooden plank, the head resting on tho steps. Tho 
women gather wGO})iug round tho head and tlio men stand at some 
diskaneo. 'Three or four jiots of cold water aro brought from the 
well and poured over tho body which is hidden from sight while it 
is being dressed. Elderly men bathe tho body and leave it bare 
except a loincloth.® A piece of gold and an emerald are put in the 
mouth. A few drojis of tlie sacred Bhagirathi river are poured into 
tho mouth and sjirinkled over the body, the two thumbs and tho 
two great toes are tied together witli cloth, and tho body is laid on 
the bier and covered from head to foot with a cloth. If tho dead 

’ 111 performing eevcnioiiics for tlie dead the thread is always shifted from its 
usual pt)siti<ni on tiu; left shoulder to tlio right shoaldcT j it ia allowed to remain on 
tiie left shoulder in performing cerenionioa to the gods. 

- l^^lderly women dress awoinan’s body in a full suit of clothes. K the dead woman 
is married and iy not a widow her hair is braided, redpowder is rubbed on her 
brow, aud turmeric on her face and arms ; nose, oar, head and feet ornaments arc put 
on; butter is rulibed on her head ; and her lapis filled with fruit and flowers. 
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leaves I’liildi cn a hole is made in tlio faco-clotli over tlio mouth. 
If the dead k uvos a wife she is bathed in cold water, and says : 
‘Because of (I e great evil that has fallen on mo, I shave my head.’ 
She talvc.s olf such of her ornaments a.s aro not to be given to the 
barber, or sbe puts on ornaments of little value, a small nosering, 
earrings, and silver toerings which aro given to the barber, or 
instead of (iru;tn.ients sho gives him about 4.s’. (Its. 2) in cash. The 
harbor shaves lier bead and pai’cs her nails. She breaks her 
bangles and Ik r lucky marriage nccklaco, rubs off her rod brow- 
mai'k, iiikos nil la r bodice, and puts on a white robe. The robe and 
the orni'.uunits iJu’ wore at the time of shaving l)eoom 0 the property 
of the b irber. 1 lor hair is wrapped in her bodice and laid on tho 
bier. The clii.-v aiouriicr stai-ts walking with thei firepot hanging 
from a siring ii his hand. Tlie bier is raised by four of the nearest 
kinsmen, .S(3li on tilieir shoulders, and carried feet fii’st close after the 
chief mo irnor. V'firli the chief mourner walk two men, one holding 
a metal pot w li: i the rice which was cooked near tlio feet of tho 
corp.se ; tho ot la r carrying a bamboo winnowing fan with parched 
pulse and sruull bits of cocoa-kernel, which, ns ho walks, ho throws 
before hint to pi n.'^e tho evil spirits. Of the men who have come to 
the house .suiiik I'ollow the body bareheaded and barefooted, repeating 
with a low voice Earn Ufirn, Govind Goviud. 'the rest go to their 
homes. 'I'lio la^n.i eivi walk slowly and the chiof mourner keeps close in 
front that no one may pass betwcon the fire and tho body. No woman 
goes to thcljurnii ground. Peuialo friends take the women and tho 
cbildron cf the li nit o and bathe them, got the ground iloor whore 
tho corpse was laid, tho veranda, and the house steps washed 
with water !uid cowdung, and go home. Half-way to the burning 
ground the bier i ; lowered, and, without looking back, the bearers 
change plain's. 'Vbon they reach the burning ground an earthen 
altar is lumle mid the lire from the pot is pjonred over it. 
Instead of liimsill' accompanying tho funeral, tlie family priest 
sends anotlicr Ib i Inrian, generally one who officiates at the burning 
ground auc' \rlio i i known by the name of kdrta.^ A few chips of 
firewood .arc rdirovn over tho tire and it is fed with butter. Close 
to tho platform, a spot of ground is sprinkled with water and 
sesamnm .‘mod i.s l.lirGwn over it. On this spot tbo funeral pile is 
built by the niniin (‘fs and round the pile bladOvS of diirhha grass aro 
strewn. I'iie pile and the hier are sprinkled with sosamum and 
water, the idieel. i,- ]lulled off tlio body and thrown aside, the hand 
and foot cloths iiic cut and the body is laid on the pile with tho 
head to tlm soiu h, I’ieces of sandalwood and basil loaves are 
thrown over tlu' Imdyc and, if the docoasod died at an unlucky time, 
seven doug-b balls aro made and laid on tho head, tho eyes, the 
mouth, the breast, and tho shoulders. Then from a mango leaf 
butter is di'(.i|gieil nii tbo several balls, and the loincloth is out that 


' Kai'tcU take tliiiii' lei ne i’roni tlie Sanskrit hmd a funeral rite. Tliey are found 
among all Hrilliiaaii'c Vltoy generally iiorfnjTO deatli curoinonics. The rest of tlie 
caste look dowii on tlio Iv.irta, and they arc seldoin asked to conduct marriage and 
thread-girding or utln t lucity ooromouies. 'I’hey oat, drink, and marry with the 
people of their ( I,sW, Unare considered unclean in the same way that a moui’niug 
family is considered uucieaL.. 
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the body may leave the world in the same state in which it came 
into the world. The chief inonnicr lights the pile, if the dead is a 
man at the head and if a woman at the feet, and the other mourners 
throw the rest of the fire under the pile. The chief mourner fans the 
fire with the end of his shouldercloth and throws a few sesamum seeds 
over the pyre. The hirta or funeral priest all the while repeats verses. 
When the skull bursts the chief mourner, carrying on his left shoulder 
an earthen jar filled with cold water, takes his stand near where the 
head of the corpse lay, and another of the mourners picking a 
pebble makes with it a small hole in the earthen pot, and, from the 
hole as the chief mourner walks round the pyre water keeps 
trickling. At the end of the first round, when the chief mourner 
comes back to the south, a second hole is made with the stone, and a 
second stream trickles out. After the second round a third hole ia 
made, and when three jets stream out, tho chief mourner throws the 
pot backward over his shoulder and the water spills over the ashes. 
Tho chief mourner calls aloud striking his hand on his mouth. 
All the mourners come together and ono of them ties round the 
pebble, with which the pot was broken, a blade of darbha grass 
and calls it ashma that is tho life. The chief mourner, to cool 
the spirit of tho dead which has been heated by tbe fire, pours water 
mixed with sesamum on the ashes, and, to quench tho spirit’s thirst, 
pours water over tho ashma or stone of life. The rest of the 
mourners follow the chief mourner and throw water over the stone. 
They start for home. Before starting, to allay tho fear caused by 
burning the body, each picks a pebble and throws it towards tho 
nearest mountain or hill. At tho house of mourning the spot on 
which tho dead breathed his last is smeared with cowdung and a 
lighted lamp is set on it. As the mourners come, to cool their eyes 
which have been heated by tho fire, they look at the lamp and go 
to their houses. Tho chief mourner bathes, puts on a fresh waist- 
cloth, and lays in some safe place tho waistcloth and shouldercloth he 
wore at the burning ground, the water-pot and cup, and the asthma 
or lifostone. As no fire is kindled in tho house relations and caste- 
fellows send cooked food. If tho chief mourner has brothers, before 
dining they rub butter on their right hands, make a ball of rice, 
set it in front of their leaf-plates, and pour water over it. The 
family of the docea.sed keeps in mourning for ton days, during 
which they eat no betel or sugar and drink no milk. They 
are also not allowed to rub their brows with sandal or red- 
powder, to anoint their bodies, to shave their heads, or to wear 
shoos or turbans. Every day for ten days a sacred book, the 
Garud Purdn or Vulture Scripture, is read to the family 
and tho bearers are not allowed to dine until they have seen a 
star in the heavens. Generally on the third day comes the bone- 
gathering or asthi-sanchayan, when the chief mourner, accompanied 
by the KArta, goes to tho burning ground with the waistcloth and 
shouldercloth he wore at tho burning, the lifestone, and the water- 
pot and cup, and after washing the two cloths spreads them to dry. 
He bathes, puts on the fresh-washed waistcloth, and tics the shoulder¬ 
cloth along with his sacred thread. He takes a little cow’s urine, 
sprinkles it on the ashes of the dead, picks out tho pieces of unburnt 
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bone, and Heaps them on one side. When he has picked all the 
bones he puts them in a basket and throws them and the ashes 
into some neighbouring pond or stream.‘ When he has thrown the 
ashes into the water, he sits on the spot where the deceased’s 
feet lay and raises a three-cornered altar or vedi. Ho sots an 
earthen jar in each corner of the altar and one in the middle, 
fills them with water, and throws a few grains of sesamum into each. 
Close to the jars he lays the stone of life. Near the four earthen 
jars ho places four small yellow flags and in the mouth of each jar 
sets a rice ball. He makes eight dough balls shaping them like 
umbrellas and footprints and four cakes which he lays near the jars. 
The cake near the middle jar and the water in the middle jar are 
meant to appease the hunger and thirst of the dead, the dough 
umbrella is to shade him from the sun, and the shoes are to guard 
his feet from the thorns on the way to heaven. The cakes laid close 
to the corner jars are offered to Kudra, Yama, and the ancestors of 
the dead. He sprinkles sesamum and pours water over each of the 
balls and touches them with lampblack and butter. He dips the 
end of the shouldercloth into water, and lets a little water drop over 
each ball. He smells them, and, except the stone of life, throws the 
whole into water. Thus for ten days he performs like ceremonies 
that the deceased may gain a new body. On the first day the dead 
gets his head, on the second his oars eyes and nose, on the third 
his hands breast and neck, on the fourth his middle parts, on the 
fifth his legs and feet, on the sixth his vitals, on the seventh his bones 
marrow veins and arteries, on the eighth his nails hair and teeth, 
on the ninth all remaining limbs organs and strength, and on the 
tenth hunger and thirst for the renewed body. On this tenth day 
a three-cornered earthen altar is made as usual, and the chief 
mourner sprinkles cowdung and water over it. Then, strewing 
turmeric powder, he places five earthen pots on five blades of sacred 
grass, three in one line and two at right angles. He fills the pots with 
water and a few grains of sesamum seed and over the seed sets a 
wheateu cake and a rice ball. He plants small yellow flags in the 
ground, and sotting up the lifestone lays flowers before it, and 
waving burning frankincense and lighted lamps, prays the dead to 
accept the oifering. If a crow comes and takes the right-side ball 
the deceased died happy. If no crow comes the deceased had 
some trouble on his mind. The chief mourner bows low to the 
lifestone, and tells the dead not to fret, his family and goods will 
be taken care of, or if the funeral ceremony has not been 
rightly done, the fault will be mended. In spite of these assurances, 
if for a couple of hours no crow takes the rice, the chief mourner 
himself touches the ball with a blade of s.acred grass. Then, taking 
the stone, and rubbing it with sesamum oil, to satisfy the hunger 
and thirst of the dead, he offers it a rice ball and water, and 
standing with it near water, facing the east, throws it over his back 
into the water. This ends the tenth-day ceremony. On the 
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* If he has to take the bones to NSsik, BenAres, or some other sacred spot, the chief 
mourner puts them in an earthen jar and buries the jar near his house in some lonely 
place where they are not likely to be tonehed. After a year he goes on pilgrimage 
and at the place of pilgrimage throws the bones into water. 
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morning of tlie eleventh day the whole house is cowdunged and 
the chief mourner and all other members of the family bathe. 
The priest kindles the s.acred fire on an earthen altar and heaps 
firewood over it, feeds the fire with a mixture of cow’s urine, dung, 
milk, curds, and butter, and that all the uncleanness caused by the 
death may vani.sh and the house become pure, the chief mourner 
and his brothers drink what is left of the five cow-gifts or 
panchagavya. The chief mourner rubs a little ashes on his brow 
and throwing a few rice grains over the fire lets it die. 

On this eleventh day a quieting or shdnti is performed to turn 
aside any evil that may befall the family if a member pf it dies 
under the constellation called tripdd or under the five planets or 
panchaks. In the women’s hall an altar of earth is made and the 
mourner sits in front of the altar. Close by he lays a leaf-cup with 
rice grains in it, and over the rice a betcluut, and worships the 
betelnut as the g'od Ganesh. He empties a ladleful of water on 
the palm of his right hand, and pours the water on the ground 
saying ‘ I pour this water that the dead may go to heaven and no 
evil fall on his family.’ He leaves his seat and asks the pi’iest to 
begin the ceremony. The chief mourner sits somewhere close by 
and the priest sitting on the spot on which the chief mourner sat 
performs the worship. He takes mustard seed and sprinkles it all 
over the house, then cow’s urine, and last of all cold water in which 
a blade of sacred grass has been steeped. Next he lays a couple of 
leaf-plates in front of the mound, spreads grains of rice over the 
leaves, and over the rico sets five water-pots or lealashes, one at each 
corner and one in the middle. He covers the pots with lids, and on 
each lid sots grains of rice, a hetelnut, and a golden imago. The 
imago on the middle pot is Y,ara, on the east pot is lludra, on 
the south Varan, on the west Vishnu, and on the north Indra. 
Each of the images and water-pots is worshipped. A second 
betelnut is laid on the lid of the middle water-pot in honour of 
Ashtavasu, on tho east wator-pot iu honour of Varnn, on the 
south water-pot in honour of Ajaikpad, on the west water-pot 
in honour of Ahvibradhna, and on the north water-pot in honour 
of Usha. Round tho middle pot fourteen botolnuts are arranged 
in a ring in honour of Yam, Dharmaraj, Nirrut, Antak, Vaivasvat, 
Kal, Sarvabhutakshaya, Audumbar, Dadhna, Nil, Paramesh, 
Vrikodar, Chitra, and Chitragupta, and all are worshipped. The 
priest kindles a sacred fire in honour of the nine planets of 
7iavagrahfi. Over the fire ho cooks rice, and sprinkling sesamum 
over it feeds tho sacred fire with butter. The priest takes a 
mango loaf, dips it into tho wator of tho different pots, and from 
the point of the leaf .sprinkles water on the head of the mourner 
and his family. A metal cup is filled with boiled butter, the 
mourner and tho rest of tho family look at tho reflection of their 
faces in the butter, a,nd the cup is presented to a Brahman who walks 
away with it. This ends the quieting or sluinti ceremony. Except 
that three water-pots arc set instead of five, the ceremony to quieta 
tripdd constellation is the same as the ceremony to quieVtlie planets.^ 


1 A tripdd conatcllatiou is one of which three-fourtha are included under one sign of 
tho zodiac, Williaina’ Sanskrit Dictionary. 
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On tlie game day^ that is tho eleventh day after a deaths in 
the deceased’s house, an earthen altar is made and a sacred fire 
kindled upon it. On the fire three metal pots are put, two of 
brass and the third of copper. The copper pot has rice and water, 
and one of the brass pots rice and milk and the other water and 
wheat flour. When the diskes are cooked, a water-pot is set in the 
middle of the platform, and on the pot a lid some grains of rice 
and three betelnuts and they are worshipped. The contents of the 
three pots are poured on three leaf-plates and with them the chief 
mourner feeds the fire. A male calf of a five-year old cow and a female 
calf of a throe-year old cow are brought, new waistcloths are put on 
their backs, sandal and redpowder are rubbed on their brows, 
jiarlands of sweet basil and flowers are thrown round their necks, 
td their tails are dipped in a ladle of water and shaken over 
e head of the chief mourner. Next two irons, one three-pointed 
lied a trinhul the other endinglike a key handle in a ring and called 
upti, are laid in burning cowdung enkes. The male calf is thrown 
wn with its legs tied near the sacred fire and when the irons are 
d-hot ashes are rubbed above the joint of the calf’s right forefoot 
d on the ashes the red-hot trident is pressed. Then the ringed 
m is pressed on his hind quarters, and the calf is allowed to rise. 
The chief mourner walks romrd the calf, and looking to the 
four quarters of heaven tolls the animal that henceforth the four 
corners of the world are free to him and that he is at liberty to 
go wherever he pleases. He leads both the calves to the road¬ 
side at some distance from the house and sets them free. The 
lowing of the bullock when it is being branded is believed to carry 
the deceased to heaven, and his first cry opens the doors of heaven for 
the dead to enter. Poor people instead of a live ox make nn ox of 
dougL After the bullock has been sot free presents are made to 
Brtlhmans. One of the presents is a cow which is called the Vaitarni 
cow because the dead is believed to cross that river of blood and 
filth by holding tho cow’s tail. Presents of other articles, food, 
water-pots, shoes, an umbrella, a lamp, cloth, sesamum seed, 
betelnut, flowers, butter, a sacred thread, and bedding, are also 
made to Brahmans. At the time of presenting the bedding 
a cot is placed in front of tho house steps, and fitted with 
mattresses, pillows, sheets, and curtains. On one side of tho 
bed is laid a plate filled with metal boxes for keeping betel, 
lime, catechu, cloves, oardamums, almonds, nutmeg, nutmace, 
musk, and saffron. The Brahman who is to receive this 
present is dressed in the deceased’s waistcloth, waistcoat, coat, 
shouldercloth, turban, handkerchief, and shoos, and, if the 
deceased was an old man, a walking stick is placed in his hands. 
He is seated on a low wooden stool with his back to the cot, an 
umbrella is held over his head, and a fan is placed in his hands. 
The mourner sits in front of him, marks his brow with sandal, and 
asks a Maratha woman or other middle class woman to wait 
on the Brdhman. The chief mourner then rubs scented oils and 
powders on the Brahman’s body and lays before him flowers and 
grains of rice, burns frankincense, and waves a lighted lamp and 
camphor before him, and says to him: ‘ I make you these gifts that the 
B 310—20 
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dead may be freed from bis sins and reach heaven in safety, 
and that there all his lifelong ho may have a cot to lie on, a 
packet of betel to eat, a maid to wait on him, an umbrella to 
shade him from the sun, and a stick to help him in walking.’ The 
Brdhman is seated on the cot with his feet resting on the ground, and 
the chief mourner washes his feet with water, rub.s sandal on his 
brow, and presents him with 26-. to £10 (Jls. 1-100). The Brdhman 
lies on his back in the bed, the maid who becomes his property 
shampoos his feet, and the chief mourner, helped by other male 
mombora of the family, lift the cot on their shoulders with the Brah- 
miin on it, and, followed by the maid, carry it some distance 
from the house, and set it on the roadside, and, throwing a little 
earth and cowdung at the Brahman, r(;turn home, wash their hands 
and feet, and sending some money as tin; price of the maid or ddtii 
bring her back. The receiver of this present is considered the 
ghost ov pretoi the deceased. As it is most uiducky to meet a man 
who has taken such a pre.sent, the present is generally given to an 
outside Brahman who is not likely to come to the house or to be 
met in the streets. In some places the mourner andhis friends some¬ 
times carry the pelting of the present-taker with stones, earth, and 
dung so far that the police have to interfere. Like the Karta the 
cot-taking Brdhman is not allowed to take part in lucky ceremonies 
or to join dinner parties. Besides the cot, several other articles, 
grain, pulse, and other necessaries of life enough to feed a family for 
a whole year, clothes, houses, lands, fields, and sacred books including 
the Bhagvatgita, Bhdrat, liamayaii, Bdndavapratdp, Bhaktivijaya, 
and Shivlilamrit are given to Brahmans. The sacrificial fire is 
kindled, and a number of shwddhi^ or funeral ceremonies are 
performed. This ends the eleventh-day observances. 

Though, if necessary, it may be delayed for a year, the sapmdi- 
tdirdddh or memorial service in honour of seven generations of ances¬ 
tors, generally takes place on the morning of the twelfth day after 
the death. As a rule, the ceremony is held intho cattle-shed whore 
the dishes are cooked by some elderly woman. In the morning then 
chief mourner bathes and takes his seat in the stable, and the family 
priest, sitting near him on alow wooden stool, begins to repeat verses. 
The mourner takes three bits of plantain lo.af or chats and lays them 
inaline facing north .asthc scatforhisgraiidfather, great-grandfather, 
and grandfather^s grajidfather, two loaf-seats facing east for the 
gods Kuldev and Kamdov, and a leaf-seat facing north-east for the 
deceased. Before the priest aro a cup, a saucer, and a ladle 
full of water. He dips blades of the sacred dnrblia grass into the 
water and from the point of the blade sprinkles water over each of 
the leaf-scats. He takes two more blades of grass, twists them in 
rings, and draws them over his third I'ight and left fingers. He ties 
a blade of the grass to bis top-knot and another round his sacred 
thread. He takes a blade of tlio grass and a little barley and 
tucks them into the right side of his waistband, and a blade of 
the grass and a little sesamum seed into the left side of his 
waistband. Under his scat he lays four blades of grass, and joining 
his hands repeats the names of Kuldev and Kamdev. Ha 
changes his sacred thread from tho left to the right shoulder, 
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repeats liis father’s name and family, and the names and family of 
his grandfather, great-grandfather, and grandfather’s grandfather, 
and moves his sacred thread back to its usual .place on his left and 
shoulder. He takes a bundle of darbha grass, six copper coins 
and some sesatnum seed and barley, and leaving his seat goes 
round the six leaf-seats or sacred grass images representing 
BrAhmans to pay the homage ,diio to them.* Then, standing 
and looking towards the gi*ass images, ho asks them if he is fit to 
perform the ceremony. He takes his seat and holding seven 
blades of darbha grass lays two on the leaf-seat of Kuldev, two 
on the loaf-seat of Kamdev, and three on the leaf-seat of the 
deceased. He sets before him two plates, half fills them with water, 
and throws in the one a little sesamum and in the other a little 
barley. In each plate he lays a blade of darbha grass, a betelnut, 
and a copper coin, and sprinkles water from the plates over his head. 
He leaves his seat, sprinkles water over the cooking dishes, and asks 
the cook whether the food is ready. When the food is ready the 
mourner again sits and throws grains of rice and sesamum on all 
four sides of him to guard himself and the ceremony from evil 
spirits. The chief mourner faces the grass images of Kuldev and 
Kfimdev, throws sesamum and barley over them, and sprinkles 
the spot in front of the two images with water from the three plates, 
throws two blades of darbha grass over the two spots which he had 
sprinkled with water, and taking two plantain-leaf cups sets them 
on tlie blades of grass. He sprinkles water over the cups and 
lets them run over. He lays two blades of darbha grass across 
the cups, pours a ladleful of water into each, throws sandal paste, 
barley, and basil loaves into them, and asks the two gods to accept 
them. He takes four grains of barley, touches the grass images 
with his left hand, and drops some grains over them from his right 
hand. He covers thorn with his loft hand, and, taking the two 
blades from over the cups, lays them on the leaf-seat. He takes 
each cup and touching the leaf-seat with his right hand pours the 
contents over his right hand, and sprinkles more water from the 
three plates over tho leaves. Ho shifts his thread to his left 
shoulder, repeats the name of his father and the family name, and 
throws a blade of darbha grass and a fow sesamum seeds over the 
leaf seat of the deceased, and over the seats of the grandfather, 
great-grandfather, and grandfather’s grandfather. He sits in front 
of the deceased’s leaf, sprinkles water before it, turns tire cup rim up, 
lays four blades of darbha grass across the rim, and pours into the 
cup a ladleful of water from the plate mixed with basil leaves, 
sandal powder, and sesamum seeds. He treats the leaf-seats 
of the grandfather the great-grandfather and the grandfather’s 
grandfather in the same manner, lays three blades of darbha grass 
across the rim of each of the three cups, pours a ladle of water into 
each, and taking in his hands some grains of sesamum and repeat¬ 
ing his father’s name and his family name throws some sesamum 
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into each of the four cups. Ho says, ' I unite my dead father 
with my grandfather, my great-g-randfatlier, and my grandfather’s 
grandfather.’ He t.akcs .a ladle of water from his father’s cup 
and a blade of darhha grass from each of tlio four cups and 
pours the water in front of one of tlio three cups and lays the blade 
near the cup. Ho treats the other two cn[)s in tho same way. Then, 
taking a ladle of water from each of tho three cups, he .sprinkles a 
little over tho blades, and om}itie.s the other two cups over tho 
leaf-seat,s. He gathers all the blades from the two cups and lays 
them on tho first of the three cupjs and throws the cups in a corner 
along with his father’s cup. Ho shifts his thread from tho right 
to the left .shoulder, drops sandal and flowers over tho hiaf-seats of 
Kuldov and Kamdev, and burns frankincense and camphor before 
thorn. He worships the father’s and tho ancestor’s loaf-plates, 
makoB a square of water in front of Kamdev’s and of Kuldev’s 
cups, shifts Iris thread to his right .shoulder, and drops water in a ring 
in front of each of the throe forefathers’ plates, and in tho form of a 
triangle in front of tho father’s plate. .He .spreads lonf-plate.s over 
all tho water linos and draws lines of ashes round the four ancestral 
plates, and lines of flour or quartz |)owder round the two gods’ 
plates. He rubs butter on tho six leaf-plates beginning with 
Kuldov’s and KAmdev’s plates. Fire is brought and a little cooked 
rice is thrice thrown over the fire. If Bi'ahmans ai'O seated on the 
four leaf-.seats of tho deceased, and of his father, grandfather, and 
groat-grandfather, the cooked rice is given to them and they swallow 
it, hut, as rich pre.sonta are inquired before Brahmans will agree to 
eat the cooked rice, a blade of thirhha grass is generally set torepresont 
them and to receive the homage due to them. A leaf-plate filled with 
heiip.s of rice, vegeta.ble.s, sugared milk, and cakes is laid before 
tho leaf-seat of Kuldev a,nd a second plate before the leaf-scat of 
KAindcv, and water from the three rnctal plates is sprinkled over 
them. A ring of water is poured round each of tlie plates, and tho 
mourner, resting his riglit knee on the ground and pointing to tho 
food with his right thumb, .says, l(him anam, that i.s ‘This is food.’ 
Ho shifts his thread to his left shoulder, re.sts his left thigh on 
the ground, and points with hi.s left thumb to the four leaf-plates, 
which are laid in front of the four ancestral leaf-seats. Ho drops 
a little honey on each of the four loaf-plates, .and says to tlio ancestral 
spirits or pitiia, ‘Are you satisiled with the food.’ He throws a 
little water in front of the .six plates, and sprinkle,s some grains of 
I'icc over tliom. He lays down a blade of darhha grass and offers 
sugared milk as food to those of his family who may have died in the 
womb, boon buried, or been burnt withorit due cei’cmony. The 
image.s are asked if they have had enough, and if they have had 
enough, what i.s to bo done with the remaining cooked rice. The 
mourner is told to roll the rice into balls or pinds. He takes the 
cooked rice and makes some of it into a rolling pin and of the rest 
he makes three rice balks. He sits facing the south-east, sprinkles 
a little wai.or to tho riglit in front of him, lays blades of darhha 
gras,s on tho water, and lifting tho pin from before him sets it on 
the grass. To his left he sprinkles a spot with water and on the spot 
lays three halls on blade,s of grass. Those three balls represent 
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tlie niournoi ’fl grandfatlierj liig great-grandfatliorj and Iiis graud- 
fath£!r's gaiid liiiUer, He sprinkles water on the leaf-plate which 
repref-entH liiw father’s spirit and worships it with sandal paste, 
basil leaves, and aesamum, and prays it to bo freed from its 
presort slate and to be gone for ever. He then takes a little 
water on ilio ])nlm of his right hand and says, ‘I now mix or 
join n y den.d lather with his dead forefathers.’ He takes nine 
blades of iJu i lha grass, twists them into a cord, and ties the two 
ends by a kmit,. Catching the knotted string between the four 
fingois'of both his hands, he seta it on the rice rolling pin, and 
closiii;' his (y(V!, and repeating Vishnu’s name, presses the string 
on th,‘ pill , ir.id divides it into three eqnal parts. Ho takes the 
nearoid piai t of the pin and makes a enp of it, and laying some 
honey and curds in the cnpi, drops one of the three balls into it and 
closes it ripi ating, ‘I unite this first p.art of the dead or pi'ct with 
my grandla lK'i',’and lays tho piece of the rice rolling pin on the 
spot fiom will ich ho picked it. He takes thomiddle part of the rolling 
pin, ioniis n into a cup, and putting in the cup the ball which 
ropreiiOiiTs ihe groah-gi-andfather, closes the mouth of tho cup 
sayiiij.;', ‘ I iinitf the dead w'ith my great-grandfather.’ He treats tlie 
third pari of l 'h<! pin in the same way as the first two parts saying- 
‘ I unite tin dead with my grandfather’s grandfather.’ He pours a 
ladle of water over the first ball and says ‘I offer water in tlie narno 
of n.y falhHe pours water over the second and third halls 
saying/ I o fee water in the name of my grandfather and of my 
great gi-niiiliathcr.'’ Up to this time tho deceased has been a 
ghosi) or yc ;/. Tlio ghost now changes into a guardian sivirit or 
pitra ■ flat is lather, and unites with the mourner’s pitdmaha or graiid- 
fathei', and liis iirapitdmaha or great-grandfather. The grand¬ 
father’s graiiiffither ceases as the relationship stops with every 
fourth persi n, The mournor rubs a little butter on tho three balls, 
marks thein with lampblack, puts a thread from his waistcloth 
over thein. mid lays round them the idri or cloth which was tied 
with his saci ei1 thread on the day of his father’s death. If the 
mourner is over eighty-five ho plucks a few hairs from his 
breast and lays them on tlio balls. Tho cooking pots used 
during the tfni days of mourning aro presented to tho priest, 
and ill froiii of the three balls are laid flowers, holy basil, saudrd 
paste, and graius of rice; frankincense and camphor aro waved 
befoio the I alls and they are offered cooked food. All members 
and ] ear i i luLiuiis of tho family, men women and children, draw 
near the tin te balls, bow before them, and ask their blessing. The 
grass fig ure- or chatt! and the balls are asked to take their leave, the 
watto fiMiii tlie plates is thrown over tho balls, and tho Brahmans 
are preaeul c d w ith uncooked food and money. The mourner is now 
pnro and IVce from taint. Ho gathers tho balls and leaf-plates, 
puts them E a pot, cleans the place, and sprinkles barley and 
sesatnuin water ou the spot where the balhs were. Ho tlirows 
the V hole iiito water. Tho priest touches tho brow of tho mourner 
with sand.'il ptiste and blesses him, saying : ‘ May yon live long and 
gain as nuic i i lerit from the coi’omony as if it had been performed 
in Giiya its*, if/ Either ou the same or on tho following day another 
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offering or pdthaya shrdildh is performed. The mourner sets two 
leaf-plutoa facing oast and north and lays a blade of darhha grass on 
each. He sots before him a few blades of the sacred grass and over 
the grass throe dough or rice Vaills in the name of his father, his 
grandfather, and his great-grandfather, and worships thorn, present¬ 
ing them with shoes, clothes, an umbrella, food, and a jar with cold 
water in it, to protect them in their journey to heaven from thorns 
and from cold, heat, hunger, and thirst. The presents are handed 
to begging Brahmans and the coremotiy is over. 

On the morning of the thirteenth day after a death, the mourner 
anoints his hair with oil and bathes. Ho rubs sandal paste on his 
brow, sits on a low wooden stool with the priest close to him, and, ex¬ 
cept that a lamp is kept burning near him, has all the fire anil lights 
in the house put out. He sets a betelnut on a pinch of rice in a 
late and worships the nut as the god Gauesh. Ho sets close to him 
a water jar called the Soothing Pot or slianti kalash, and puts into 
the pot watei-, mango leaves, bent grass, a betelnut, and four copper 
coins, and, taking a ladle of water in hi.s right hand, says, H perform 
the ceremony for myself and my family to be made happy hereafter 
and not bo troubled with like tnmbles.'’ Pour Brahmans sit round the 
water-pot each with a blade of the sacred grass in his I’ight hand 
and touch the water-pot repeating verses. The water is poured into 
a plate and the four Bralimaus, dipping in mango leaves, sprinkle 
the water from the leaf-tips on the heads of the chief mourner, 
all members of the family and the entire household, and in every 
corner of the houso and over the furniture. With the help of 
the lamp fire is kindled in the ovens. A money present is made 
to the four Brahmatts varying according to the inouruer's moans, 
from a couple of shillings to five or ten pounds. The priest rubs 
redpowdor on the mourner’s brow, sticks rico grains on tho powder, 
presents him with a now turban, and tlie relations and friends fol¬ 
low offering turbans. Tlio mourner lakes a whole betelnut, and 
with a stone breaks it on the threshold of tho front door, a practice 
not allowed on any other occasion, and chews a little of it. Tho 
priest, laying a little sugar on a loaf, hands a morsel to the mourner 
and to each member of bis family. A feast is held to which the 
four corpso-boarers are specially asked, but people whose parents 
are living do not attend the feast. Tho mourner, dressed in a now 
turban, is taken to a temple, and after making a bow is brought 
back to his house and the guests take their leave. On tho six¬ 
teenth day the mourner performs a ceremony that the dead may 
not suffer from hunger and thii'st. After this the ceremony is re¬ 
peated every month for a year and at least one Brahman is feasted. 
On the death-day and on All Souls’ Night or MahdpaJish in 
Bhadrapad or August-September, when the dead are supposed to 
hover about tlioir relation’s houses looking for food, the service is 
repeated and Brahmans are fed. 

Tho special rites practised at the marriage of a man who has lost 
two wives, and the special funeral services performed for an 
unmarried lad, for a woman who dies during her monthly sickness, 
for a pregnant woman, for a lying-in woman, for an hoirless man, 
and for a child under two are given in the Appendix. 
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Deshasth i’ralimans are returned as numbering 32,749 and aa 
found over till!',\ bole district. They take their name from drsh or 
the cc untry uni are called Deshasths apparently in the sense of 
local lli'tihinims. They are generally dark, less fine-featured 
than (.'hitp;i\ iiDs, and vigorous. They speak pure and correct 
Martitlii. 'I'lio men dross in a waistcloth, coat, waistcoat, turban, 
shouldt rcluth, and shoe.9 or sandals, and mb their brows with red or 
white .yandul. They wear tho top-knot and mustache, but not the 
whiskers or licard. The women wear the fullbaoked bodice and 
tho full Mani rdia robe with the skirt drawn back between the feet 
and till' end I idted in at the waist behind. They generally mark 
their brow wnh a largo red circle and braid the hair tying it so as 
to form a kiu t ah the back of the head, and over the knot an open 
semicircular linu 1 of hair. They arc clean, neat, genorons, hospitable, 
bardwoiking, and orderly. They are husbandmen, landholders, 
tradens, sluprioopdrs, moneylenders and changers, Government 
servants, and la-ggars. They arc either Biniirts that is followers of 
Shanka ■iicliiirwi the apostle of the doctrino that tho sonl and tho 
nniversf ar'o oi o, or Bhagvats that is followers of the ilhagvat Puran 
who hold, the doctrine that the soul and the universe are distinct. 
They vior.ship all Krahrnanic gods and goddesses and keep tho 
ordiiiary faste iind festivals. Their priests belong to tbolr own 
caste. They make pilgrimages to Alandi, Benares, Jejuri, Nasik, 
Pandhiirjim', and Tuljapur; and believe in sorcery, witchcraft, 
soothsaying, (nu ns, and lucky and unlucky days, and consult 
oraelos. A I'ninily of five spends £1 4 a'. to £2 {Bs. 12-20) a month 
on foixj, and (.2 to £10 (Its. 20-100) a year on clothes. A house 
costs £.■)() to .lllOO (Rs.500-3000) to build, and 2s. to £1 (Rs.1-10) a 
month ti> Irii c. Tho furniture and household goods are worth £10 
to £200 (lis.lO )-2000). A birth costs 10s. to £3 (R8.5-30); a hair¬ 
clipping lOv. £1 10s. (Rs.5-15); a thread-ceremony £2 lOs- to £20 
(Rs. 25-200) ; i Ijoy’s ora girPs marriage £10 to £200 (Rs. 100- 
2000) ; ii, gii'Ps coining of age £2 to £5 (Ks.20-50) j and a pregnancy 
£1 10s. t,i ,£1U Rs. 15-100). Their customs are generally tbo same 
as those of Koi kf unstli Brahmans.^ When a girl comes of age she 
is dressed in i tch clothes and taken to her husband’s accompa¬ 
nied by uusie nod female redatioms. At bis house she is seated for 
three days in a wooden frame and presented with cooked dishes by 
her near relat ions and friends. On the fourth day she is bathed and 
presenttid with low clothes, and joins her husband. On tho birth of 
a child tlie fatlmr puts a couple of drops of honey and butter into its 
mouth in presence of his and his wife’s relations. The mother’s 
term of iuipurit' lii.sts twelve days at the end of which she is bathed 
andbecom('.s pure. On this day the child is laid in a cradle and is 
named. V\Tiou fuir months old the child is taken out of tho house 
to see tliiii sun, a,ml after it is five or six months old it is fed with 
cooked rire. W hen between one and three years of age, if the child 
is a boy, lii.s head is shaved, and between his fifth and his eighth 
year he is girt vvith tho sacred thread. They marry their girls 
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before they are ten and their boya befoi’e they are twenty. The 
girl’s father has to look out for a husband for his daughter. They 
burn their dead, do not allow widow marriage, and practise polygamy. 
They have caste councihs, and along with Chitptlvaus, Dovrukhes, and 
Kaihadas, form the local community of Brahmans. They scud their 
boys to school and are a wolbto-do and rising class, 

Devruklies, or inhabitants of Devrukh in Ratndgiri, are 
returned as numbering 175 and as found all over the district. They 
say they arc Deshasths and ai*e called Devrukhes because they went 
to the Konkan and settled at Devriikli in Ratnagiri. They have no 
divisions, and their .surnames are Bholo, Dhngo, Ghondse, Joshi, 
Junekar, Mule, Padvale, Shitup, and Solialkar. Families bearing the 
same surname can inteimiarry. Tliey look like Deshasths, and both 
the men and women are strong, stout, and healthy, lu speech, house, 
food, and dross they do not differ fi-om Doshasth Briihmaris. They 
are neat and clean, hospitable, thrifty, and hardworking. They are 
writers, lawyers, money lender.s, and religious beggars. They hold 
a low position among Maratha Brahmans as neither Doshastlis nor 
Kai’hadhs dine with them. Some are Rigvedis and others Yajurvodis, 
and they have fifteen stocks or gotfan of which the chief are 
Atri, Bharadvaj, Gdrgya, Kfishyap, Kaundinya, Kaushik, Jamadagni, 
Shiiudilya, Shavmik, and Vashishta. 'J’heir religious and social 
customs do not differ from those of ])cshasth Brahmans. They 
marry only in their own clas.s. They have a caste council and settle 
social disputes at meetings of the castemen. They send their boys 
to school and as a class are well-to-do. 

Dravid or South India Brahmans are returned as numbering 
thirty-seven and as found in Ilaveli, .Klied, and Poona. They 
cannot toll when and from what part of the country they came to 
Poona. They look like Doshasth Brahmans and speak Marathi. In 
house, dress, and food, they resemble Deshasths. They are writers, 
moneychangers, and religious beggars. They are Smarts in religion 
and have house iraago.s of Bliavani, Ganpati, Kii.shna, Mahd.dov, 
MAruti, and Vishnu. Their high prio.st is Shankai'aoharya Svami 
of Shringeri in Maisur, the head of the sect of Smarts. They have 
no special ceremony on the fifth or the sixth day after the birth of a 
child, and do not make the boy eat from the same plate aL his mother 
before he is girt with the sacred thread. With these two oxcoptions 
their religious and social customs do not differ from those of Maratha 
Brfihmans. They have a caste council, send their boys to school, 
and are a steady class, 

Govardlians, or people of Govardhan in Mathura, also called 
Golak or illegitimate and Gornukli or Cow-mouth Brahmans, are 
returned as numbering 600 and as found over the whole district 
except in Purandhar.^ They cannot tell when and whence they 


1 Ill the. Nilsik Statistical Account (Bombay Ciazetteer, XVI. 41) reasons are given 
for suggesting that tlic (lovardhan Br.thm.ans of Nilsik, Nag.ar, Poou.a, ami tlie North 
Koiikan are not illegitimate Brillinian.'!, but are an old settlement of Brahmans at 
Govardhan no,ar Niisik, who W'cro ousted by Yajurvodis from Gujariit and Deshasths 
from the Dccoan, and who perbajis continued to practise widow marriage after the 
later BrAhmans had ceased to allow it. 
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came, but beliovo they have been in the district upwards of two 
hundred years. They belong to throe family stocks, Bharadvaj, 
Jdmadagni, and Sankhdyan. Pamilics belonging tothcsiinie stock 
do not intermarry. Their coimnoiiest surnames are, Agyan, Bhopc, 
Ghavi, Jvari, Lakdo, M akhi, Murle, llange. Shot, andTaparc; families 
bearing the same surname intermarry. The names in common use 
among men are, Balvant, Ganpatrao, Narahari, llambhau, Vaman, 
Vinoba, and Vithoba j and among women, Bhagirthi, Gangu, Kusha, 
Manubai, and Saibai. 'I’hcy look and speak like Ueshasth Brahmans. 
They live in houses of the better sort, one or two storeys high with 
walls of brick and tiled roofs. Their goods include boxes, swings, cots, 
cradles, chairs, honchos, carpets, pillows, bedding, blankets, glass 
globes and wallshados and metal lamps, and cooking and drinking 
vessels. They keep servants, cattle, and parrots. Apparently with 
truth they claim to be strict vegetarians. Other Brahmans do not drink 
water which a Golak has touched or oat food which lie has cooked. 
A family of five spends 14s. to l8.s. (Its. 7-9) a month on food. 
They give gram ball or .sweet cake feasts in honour of throad-girdings, 
man-iages, and deaths which cost 4-^d. to l\(l. (S-5 as.) a guest. They 
dress like Doshasth Bi*ahmans, and the Govardhan women like 
Deshasth women do not deck their hair with flowers. Both men 
and women are untidy, but they are frugal and hardworking. They 
say they wore formerly priests to Briihinans and other Hindus and liad 
the right of marking the tituo at marriages and that their ancestors 
mortgaged the right to Deshasth Brfihmans. They are husbandmen, 
moneylenders, moneychangers, and astrologers, and some act as 
priests to Kuubis and other poor people. They earn 12s. to £2 10,?. 
(Rs. 6-25) a month. They consider themselrcs equal to otherMariitha 
Brdhmans, but other Brahmaus treat them as Shudras and do not 
eat or drink with them. Among thorn a house costs £20 to £40 
(Rs.200-400) to build and about 4s. (Rs.2) a month to rout. The 
value of thoir goods varies from £10 to £S0 (Rs. 100-800), their 
servants'wages with food amount to l.s. to4.s*. (8 «s.-Ks,2) a month. 
Clothing costa £2 to £3 10.9. (118.20-65) a year; a birth 16,9. to £1 
(Rs.8-10); a hair-clipping 26'. to 4.9. (Rs. 1-2); a throad-girding £2 
1 Os. to £7 10.9. (Rs.25 - 75) ;'aboy’smarriage £10 to £20 (Rs. 100 - 200); 
a girr,s TTiarriage £2 10.9. to £5 (Rs.25-50); a girl’s coming of age 
costs her husband’s father £1 to £2 lOs. (Rs.10-25), and her own 
father £1 to £5 (Rs. 10 - 50); the pregnancy feast costs the boy’s father 
108.to£l (Rs.S-lO); and the death of a man £lto£14.9. (Rs.10-12), 
of a married woman £1 to £1 lOs. (Rs. 10-15), and of a widow 
12s. to £1 (Rs.6-1()). They worship tho ordimiry Bralnnanio gods 
and goddesses, especially Bhavani, Bhairoba, and Khandoba. They 
keep all Hindu fasts and feasts and call Deshasth Brahmans to 
officiate at their house,s, but do not perform Vcdic rites. They go 
on pilgrimage to Alandi, Benares, Jojuri, and Paudharpnr. When ,a 
child is born ninib Azadirachta iudica loaves are hung at the front 
and.-baok doom of tlio house, and on the fifth day" in the lying-in room 
four Indian millet ov jvari stalks, tied together at the top and with 
the lower ends stretched apart, are sot above the grindstone on which 
a stone lamp is kept burning all night. A metal image of Satviii 
or Mother Sixth is sot in a piece of dry oocoa-kcrnol and laid on tho 
B 310-21 
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grindstone witb a small doiigli lamp before it. The husband worships 
the goddess and offers her cooked food. 8omo elderly woman draws 
an image of Satvai near each of the four foot of the mother’s cot 
and sets a dough lamp in front of each figure. Near where the bath¬ 
water goes she draws on the ground a coal figure of Satvai, and sots 
the fifth dough lamp in front of tlie figure and four tnoro charcoal 
figures, each with its dough lamp, on either side of the front and 
back doors. Married women are asked to dine and the laps of the 
midwifo and of other married wt)men who keep awake the whole 
night arc filled with grain. On the next day the stone lamp is cleared 
and fresh oil and wicks are put in it and lighted. Curds and cooked 
rice arc olfci'ed to tho lan\p, and on llie morning of the seventh day 
the whole is rotooved. On the eighth day the cot ia washed and 
worshipped and molasses ai-e laid before it. Then bed clothes are 
spread on tho cot and tho mother and child aro laid on it, 
Covardhana gird their boys with the sacred thread before they aro 
twelve ycara of age. They set eight instead of six earthen jars at 
each of the four corners of tho altar, and when the thread-girding 
verso is over throw over the boy’s head grains of Indian millet or 
jvAri instead of rice. They raise a second altar about a span wide 
over the main altar and feast a Brahman with the rice cooked on 
the sacrificial fire. They marry their girls before they aro twelve 
and their boys before they sire tbirly. Unlike Desha.sths tho first 
ceremony in their marriages is the sujmri harayachi or betel nut- 
giving. The boy’.s father goes to the girl’s house with relations 
fricuds and music, bearing a ti'ay with a bodice, some wheat, a 
cocoanut, and betclmit and leaves. At the girl’s tho boy’s father 
ia met by a party of her i-elations and friends. The boy’s priest 
asks the girl’s priest to bring tlie girl and she eomos and sits 
near the boy’s [U'ie.st. The boy’s father marks her brow with 
redpowdei', and a, woman of her family hands her the bodice 
and fills her lap witli, the wheat and cocoanut and bctoluut 
which tho boy’s father lias brought. The girl a;nd her female 
relations go inside of tho house and tho dates for the marriage 
are settled. The boy’s father haiids the priest packets of betel, 
gives money to beggars, and retires. Tlien along with the dishes 
of cooked food or ruhhvut tJio girl’s father goes and washt^s the boy’s 
foot, marks his brow with redjiowder, and presents liim with a 
turhau. 'Thoy hold their marriiiges in the mdjtjhur or womon’s hall, 
and when tho mai-riage versos aro ended they throw graius of 
reddened millet over tho boy and girl. After the coromony is over a 
lighted lamp is set in a phato, iuid each guest waves a coppor pice 
(I anna] over tfie boy’s and girl’s heads and throws it into the plate. 
At tho maiden-giving or kanyudan, instead of }K.)uriug water over the 
girl’s hands, the girl’s father pour.s water over tho boy’s mother’s 
hands repeating the words: ‘ Up to this tirao she was mine, now 
she is yours.’ At the clothes-giving or sddi a bodice cloth is spread 
in a bamboo basket and over tho cloth eleven lamps are sot instead, 
of either sixteen or elovcn. The boy and girl aro seated on tho 
shoulders either of their maternal uncles or of house-servants, and 
tlieir bearers dance vigorously to the sound of music. When a 
Govardhan girl comes of age her mother goes to tho boy’s house 
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with a plate of sugar aud betel and tells them that her daughter is 
blessed with a son, and hands round the sugar and the betel to the 
boy^s family. When a Govardhan is on the point of death five 
Brahmans are each giveii a pound of rice and a half-tmua ( Jd.). The 
warm water that is poured over the body is heated in a brass instead 
of in an earthen pot, and the body is laid on the bier wrapped in 
the-wet waistcloth instead of in a new dry cloth. They shave the 
chief mourner's head and mustache at the burning ground near 
the corpse’s feet, and pay the barber 3d. (2 as.). The body and 
the bier are dipped in water before they are laid on tho pile, and 
when the body is nearly consumed they retire. The other details 
are the same as those observed by Deshasths. They have a caste 
council and settle their social disputes at meetings of tho castemen. 
They send their boys to school and ai’o a steady class. 

Gujara't Brahmans, numbering 282, are found in the city of 
Poona and in small numbers over the whole district. They seem 
to have come to the district within the last hundred years. The 
names in common use among men are, Baliibhiii, Balkrishna, 
Chimaulal, Chhaganlal, and Ndndbhdi; and among women, Arnba, 
Bhagirathi, Lakshmi, and Savasvati. Their chief divisions arc 
Audieh, Disdval, Kheddval, Modh, Nagar, Shrigod, and Shrimdli. 
They speak Gujarati at home and Mardthi abroad. Many of them 
live in houses of the better class, one or two storeys high, with brick 
walls and tiled roofs. They own cattle and employ house servants. 
Their staple food is rice, pulse, vegetables, wheat cakes, and 
clarified butter. They are strict vegetarians, and some of them 
take opium, drink hemp-flower or bhdng, and smoke tobacco. Though 
tho practice is usual in Gujarat, they do not eat food cooked by a 
Deccan Brahman. The men wear a wnistcloth, shirt, coat, turban, 
shouldercloth or itparna, and shoes. The women plait their hair 
into braids and wear false hair but not flowers. They wear a petti¬ 
coat, tho short-sloevod open-backed bodice or IcdnchoK, and the robe 
or sari falling from the liips without passing the skirt back between 
the feet. As a class they are clean, honest, hardworking, and 
thrifty, though hospitable aud fond of sliow. They are bankers, 
moneylenders, cloth merchants, pearl merchants, clerks, and priests 
and cooks of Gujarat Vanis. Some arc landowners who do not till 
the land themselves hut let it to tenants who pay them half the 
produce. On the whole they are a well-to-do class and free from 
debt. 

Gujarat Brahmans are Smarts. They worship Balaji, Ganpati, 
Mahddev, Maruti, and Tulja Bhavdni, aud show special reverence to 
Bdlaji and Shankar, They make pilgrimages to Benares, Pandharpnr, 
Bamoshvar, and Tuljapur. They observe all Deccan Brahman 
holidays. They have a strong belief in witchcraft, soothsaying, and 
the power of evil spirits. Their women and children suffer from 
spirit-seizures. if one of them is attacked charmed ashes or 
anpdm is brought from an exorcist’s or devanshi’s and nibbed on 
the brow of tho sick, or vows are m<ido to the family gods and 
fulfilled after the patient recovers. Early marriages and polygamy 
are allowed and widow marriage is forbidden. A short time before 
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a Gujarat Brahman woman’s dolivcny a Maratha midwife or a 
woman of her own casto is called in. She cuts tho child’s navel 
coi'd and putting it in a pitcher buries it near the mori or batli-water 
pit in the lying-in room, 'I'lio infant is bathed and the mother 
rubbed with cloths, h'or thi'oo days the babo is fed on water 
mixed with molasses, and on the fourth its mother bogins to siicklo 
it. The mother is generally fed on harim, that, is wheat flour boiled 
in clarified batter mixed with molasses or sugar. On the flfth, the 
mother worships in tlio nu-me of Satti or the spirit of tho sixth, a 
sword, an arrow, a blank paper, and a i-eetl pen placed on a low 
stool in her own room, and oft'ors tliem .sa’rujnM-b'f, tbat is wheat cakes 
stulTod with whciit Hoar boilod in clarified bntter and mixed with 
sugar. A light is left burning during tho wliolo night before them 
and the women of the house sing songs .o.iid watch till morning. 
Next day tho natti vvorship is .again jierfonned and at tho end tho 
articles on tho stool aro thrown into a river. Omaunonial impurity 
continues for ten days. On tho olovtaitli the mother is bathed, the 
house is cowdunged, and her clotlio.s are washed. At noon on the 
twelfth, friends and relations aro feasbal and at night fomalo 
I’ehif.iotis name and c.rudie tho child. Young children are asked to 
attend the uaniiug, and each is given a ])loco of cocoannt. Tho 
mother does not le.ave her house for about forty days after her 
delivery. At tlio cud of the forty days, slio is dressed in a now r(.)bo 
and bodice, puts on new gl.ass bangle.s, and is pi-esented to a small 
company of female friends and rolatioiiH who have boon asked for 
the purpose. The child’s hair is first cut. at any time between the 
fifth moiitli and the end of the fifth year. A lock of hair is 
somctiincs dedii.’ated to tho gods and ki'pt till the marriage day, 
when the vow is fulfilled and the lock cut off. Tho child is seated 
on the lap of its maternal umde or its father, and the hair is cut by 
the barber who is paid (hi. to (1 n.s’.-lls.5). Tho child is 
bathed, dressed in now clothes, and carried to the temple of Balaji, 
whore it is made to bow to the image. 

Before a thread-girding tlie father of tho boy asks an astrolcjgor 
who fixes a lucky day. 'Wlieu everything is ready, the wall in front 
of the house is marked with .seven lines of clarified butter and 
worshipped in the name of tho /jotras or family stocks. A loaf of 
tho paldsh Bntea froudosa tree, covered with betclnuts and wlicat, 
is set befoi'o the s(;v(3n family stocks and worshipped. The head of 
the boy is sliaved ami ho is seated on a low stool. Tho Brahman 
priest kindles tho sacred fire and tho boy throws on tho fire clarified 
butter, sacred fuel sticks or .^amidlia, and boilod j’ico, ami is given a 
cloth to wear. Members of both sexes come, give tho boy alms which 
aro a perquisite of the priest, and the friends and relations of the 
houseowner aro feasted. 

Boys !U’o married bolwci.m twelve and twenty-five, and girls 
between eight and fifioon. The offer comes from the father of the 
girl. If tlie boy’s father .apju-ovcs, betcinut.s and leaves .are handed 
among friends and relations and the news of the betrotlial is spread. 
This is called tlio asking or mdyani. ’Pho turmeric-rubbing 
lasts one to eleven days. 'Phe girl is bathed aud seated on a low 
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stool; five married women rub her body with turmeric paste and 
her feet with rice paste. One of the women carries her to the 
thresholdj whore they form a circle round her and sing songs. 
They do this every morning and evening, and retire after the usual 
betel-handing. The priest and some married women of the 
bride's family take the remains of the turmeric and rub it on 
the bridegroom singing songs. On the marriage day, in the 
centre of the booth, a square or ehdvdi is made by fixing 
four bamboos in the ground and drawing over the tops of the 
bamboo.s a white cloth and placing earthen pots round the square. 
Shortly before the marriage, the women of the bride's family go 
to the bridegroom's with a red pot full of water, and seating him 
on a low stool batho him. The bride's father presents him with a 
shawl and a silk waistcloth and an upright Hue of sandal paste is 
drawn on his brow. Garlands are hung round his nock, nosegays 
are put in his hands, and a coronet of flowers is set on his 
head. lie is made to take a rupee and a cocoanut, and is led in 
procession with country music to the bride’s. On reaching the 
bride’s her mother comes with a dish in which are a lamp and two 
balls of rice flour mixed with turmeric powder, and waves the dish 
round the bridegroom, who throws the rupee into it and retires. 
Ho is led into the booth and seated. The bride is dressed in a white 
robe and a backless bodice with short sleeves, her hands ai’e 
adorned with new ivory bangles, and she is seated close to the boy’s 
right. The priest repeats texts, the bridegroom holds the bride 
by her right hand and they aro man and wife. Threads known as 
marriage bracelets or hmkans are passed through holes made in 
ghela fruits and fastened round the right wrists of tho boy and girl. 
Then the daughter-giving or kanydddn is performed by the bride’s 
parents giving a monoy-presont to the bridegroom, and the bride¬ 
groom fastens a lucky necklace or mangalsidra round tho bride’s 
neck, and her toes are adorned with silver yodafs or toe-rings. Then 
the hoy and girl sit in tho square or cluivdi, and throw clarified 
butler into tho sacred fire. They next walk round tho sacred fire, 
the bride sometimes leading and at other times the bridegroom, 
nice is boiled on tho sacred fire and mixed with sugar and clarified 
butter. The bridegroom takes five haudfuls of rice from the bride 
and she takes five haudfuls from him, and the mothers of both tako 
five handfuls from both. Then the bride’s mother serves the couple 
with sugar and clarified butter and both cat fi’eely. After the meal 
is over, before washing his hands, the bridegroom catches his mother- 
in-law's skirt and she makes him a present. Friends of the bride and 
bridegroom give presents to both. The brows of the bride and of the 
bridegroom are marked with an upright line of sandal paste. They 
bow to the images of their gods in tho house and play at odds and 
evens before tho shrine. On the second or third day each unties 
tho other’s wedding bracelet or kavJmn, and the priest takes the 
bracelets away. The earthen pots that woro arranged round tho 
square or ehdvdi aro distributed among the women of both families 
and their friends, and suits of clothes are presented to the bride¬ 
groom’s party by tho father of tho bride. This is known as the 
robe-giving or sdda. Tho couplo are then taken to tho bridegroom’s 
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on horseback or in a carriage. On reaching the house they both bow 
before the house gods and friends and relations are feasted. 

No special ceremony is performed when a girl conies of age. 
When a girl is pregnant for the first time a sacred fire is kindled, 
and she is dressed in si new green robe, docked with ornaments, and 
taken in a palanquin to a temple, and her father i'oasts frieuds and 
relations on fried gram or hiindi halls. 

On signs of death, gifts are made to Brahman priests according 
to the man’s means. When he has bi-eat.hod liis last the body is bathed, 
dressed in an old waistcloth, and laid on a place washed with 
cowdnng and covered with <lh,firhha or bent grass. All the caste- 
mon are asked to attend tho funeral. 'I'he chief mourner prepares 
throe balls of wheat Hour. The dead is laid on the bier and one of 
tbo tliree balls is laid beside him. 'L'he chief mourner, holding a 
firepot in his right hand, .starts followcal by the hearers. On the way 
tho bearers stop and lay down the bier, Ic-ave a rico ball and, one or two 
copper eoins, and change places. VVlien they reach the himiiug 
ground a pile is made ready,aud the body is laid on the pile with a rice 
ball at it.s side; tbo chief mourner’s htad and face are shaved except 
tho top-knot and oyohvows u.ud the pile'is set on fire. When it is nearly 
consumed tho chief uiotinior sets an earthen jar filled with water on 
his shoulder aiid walks round tlie pjle. Auollier man follows and 
with a small stone makes a hole in tho jar at each round, so that the 
water trickles out. At the end of tho third I’ound the cluef mourner 
throws tho jar over his shoulder and calls aloud boating his mouth 
with his hand. Tho rest of tho pardy bathe and return to the house 
of tnournlng, where they sit for a moment, and then go to tlieir homes. 
On tho third day, the five cow-gifts, .milk curds clarified butter dung 
and urine, are poured ovesr the asbes of tbo dead, and they are 
gathered and thrown into waller. The moiirniiig fa-mily remaitis 
impure for ten days on each of wdiicli c(n-omonies arc performed. On 
the elovcnth day gifts are made to Bra.hmans, and on tlie twelfth or 
on any day up to tho fifteenth, a casle feast of fried grain balls is made. 
Gujarat Brdlnnans form a distinct and united community. Boinal 
disputes are settled at meetings of castemcn, minor offence.s being 
punished by fines of 2s. to £10 (R,s. 1 -100), the sum collected being 
spent in caste-feasts. Tliey s(md tlieir boy.s and girls to school and 
take to now pursuits. On the whole they aro a rising class. 

Javals, who take their name from tho village of Javalkhor in 
RatnAgiri and who are also known as Vkots or village revenue 
farmers, are returned us numbering eleven and as found only in 
Roona city. They aro said to be tho do.scendants of a shipwrecked 
crow who landed at Javalkhor half-way between Harnai and Dabhol 
in Ratnagii’i. Their name is said to come from the word jnitZ ei storm. 
According to tho common story tho pooplo of Burondi gave 
them leave to settle in Dovakoa, a hamlet near their village, suid 
told them to supply flowers to Taloshvar, the village god. They 
afterwfirds became the medical attend.ants of the Bhtidkc family, 
who, under the Pesliwa, held that part of the Konkau and who 
succeeded in having the Jsivals’ claim to be Brahmans acknowledged. 
All aro laymen or grahasths and they Imvo no subdivisions. They 
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look like Km liiM, arc dark, less carefully clean than otkor BrcilimanH, 
and at speak a roiigli Kunbi-Maratlii. They use double n 

and I iiisti'inl of single n and /., and liave a curious way of pronouncing 
ccrtaii: words, They eat Jlali but no other animal food and refrain 
from liquor, 'flioy dress like Deccan Brahmans and in family 
niatter.s c;i)[)y the Chitpavaiis. Other Brahuians neither oat nor 
marry ’^^il!l thorn. They .aro frugal, orderly, and hardworking, 
earniii,,;' tin i:‘ living as Inishandmen and writers. None of them are 
hhikxitvl- oi lieggiugBralunans. Tlioy wor.sliip the usual Brhhmanic' 
gods uurl I ho 1 'isunily goddess is Kalkadovi, They keep the usual 
fasts ! tid lV;i ts, and as none of them belong to the priestly class their 
househoUl )ir ests are Chitpiivans. They say that their customs are 
the snino :is tlmse of Chitpavans. Social di!3pnt(is aro settled at 
meetings oi cast omen. 'I’hoy do not send thoir boy,s to school, aro 
poor, ;a.nl sin w no .signs of rising. 

Kaiioj lb lilrnans, who take their narno from Kanoj in the North. 
West I’ri.iviu C'.sv nnmher 700 and are found in the city of Poona and 
all over the'llstrict. They aro said to have eonio into the,district 
within tln,i h st 150 years. They claim to l)oloi)g to the Angiras, 
Barhaspaty, ULuiriulvstj, Kashyap, KiUtyityan, and Vasliisth gotraa or 
families. I ’e rseii.s of the same family stock and with the same 
or foinnlcr cfiivuot iutermarry. Tho names in cunimon use among 
men are ,l!;d tri sad, Bhavadiga, Devidiii, Deviprashd, Gopinath, 
Jagan Lii.th, J din math, Shankardin, Shankarprasad and Sliivaprasadj 
and fiiQOUL'' women, Jamnna, J’iinki, Lachhimi, and Sundar. Their 
coriirtnu) snii n iies tire Agnihotri, Btichapo, Bal, Chaubo, Chhaga, 
Dikshifc, 11 iii, Kilio, Mishra, Pathak, IShakta, Tivari, Tribedi, 
and Vailou , rm'sens having tho samo surnames cannot intermarry. 
They • peah ; In, Brij language at home and Hmdu.stani out of doors. 
They have t^iui naiu divisions, Kans that is Kaiioja BrAhmaus, and 
Kidppi,-; thill IS flarvariya .llrahnians. Tho two divisions practically 
form" one cl:ls^ as tliey formerly inter marrried freely and stillintcrmarry 
to some i xt iit. They profess to look with suspicion on such of 
tlteir ciisteiii. i n,s como from Upper India, as they sa.y many of them 
wore-f ).rc(Hi I .) adopt Islam ami arc reverts to Hinduism. They 
aro sti'Diigvr, ii-Diitor, ami fairer than Deccan Brahniiins. I.'heir face- 
hair is hmu- riii.ek, and lilaok. Soldiers, besides tlio top-knot, wear 
a tuft of hai tiV 'i'each ear, and grow full beards. Others shavo 
the hi ad, e.\i tipi, tho top-knot and shavo tho chin. They live in 
housof‘ of I 111 li ,d,ter class, one or two storeys high, witli walls of brick 
or stone tind ile d roofs. They are modorato eaters with a fondness 
for bo:h .swot and sour dishes. They never boil thoir vegetables 
with salt, bm lo.vvo the eater to add salt and chopped chillies when 
tho di ili is -oia od. Their staple food includes rice, wliciit cakes, 
vegetabks, dnrifiod butter, and sugar or molasses. A family of five 
spondi- ,L1 I s. to €1 Ids. (Ks, 12- 18) a mouth on food, and in fcudiug a 
hundred gun- >; -spend £2 10s. to £3 (Rs. 25 - 80). 'J.'hey usually batho 
and worsliip tlmir family gods before they eat. The use of llesh 
and li pior i- li.irbiddou. Tho men usually wear a waistcloth in 
Deooa,] i Bi-i 1 1 naia fashion, a coat, shouldercloth, turban, and shoes; and 
tho w(-men wiim a petticoat and robe and a backless bodice. They 
plait their hair in braids which they draw back aud tie together at the 
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top of the neck. They are fond of wearing flowers in their hair 
especially on holidays. Both inoii and women keep rich clothes in 
store for holiday use. Thoir ornaments aro the same as those worn 
by Maratha Brahmans. Kanojs as a rule are clean, hardworking, 
and sober, easily provoked, hospitable, and frugal though vain and 
fond of show.' At present their chief calling is sipdingiri or 
service as soldiers and messengers. Some have taken to hus¬ 
bandry, to moneychauging, and to the priesthood, acting as 
honso-priosts chiefly among the I’ardeshi or Upper Indian section of 
the people. The priest trains his son from his boyhood, and the son 
begins to practise his calling after he is liltoon. As priests they aro 
well employed and well paid earning about £2 (Rs. 20) a month. 
Their women do nothing but house work. Kano] Brfdunans rank 
with Deccan Brahnuins ; each yirofesscs to look down on the other. 
They are a religious people and their family gods aro Bitarajdevi 
of Upper India, Ganpati, Miita of Calcutta, and Shankar. Their 
priests belong to (heir own caste. They make pilgrimages to 
Allahabad, Benares, and Jagannath. Their chief liolidays are 
liasant Pancliami or Slmaijn in March ; Damm in September, and 
JDivdli in October; they'fast on Jihddnshis or lunar elevenths, 
Shivrdtra in January, Ilchna-navmni in A]>ril, and Oohnl-usldami in 
August, They believe that tlio spirit of a man who dies with some 
unfulfilled wish wanders after death as a. ghost and tronhlos the 
living. They bolive in witchcraft and sooth.saying, and their women 
and children suffer from the attacks of spirits, Spirit-aftacks are 
cured either by making vows to the family god for the recovery 
of the possessed, or by the help of an exorcist or di-nrislu. When a 
woman is in labour a midwife is called in. She cuts the navel- 
cord and lays the mother and child on a cot. The child is made to 
suck honey for the first three days, and its mother for twelve 
days is fed on boiled wheat flour ini.ved with Imttor and molasses. 
From the fourth day she begins to suckle the child. On the 
sixth day the women of the house wash their hands in a mixtiuu 
of water, turmeric, and rcdi)owder, and ])ress the palms five times 
against the walls of the lyiug-in room. In front of the palm 
marks a golden image of Satvfu is set on a stone slab, with a 
pomegranate, a sheet of blank paper, a reed pen, a piece of throo- 
edgcdprickly-pear or nivadunij, and some grains of river sand, and is 
worshipped by the women of the house who lay heforo them cakes, 
curds, and flowers. They wave lamps round the imago and remain 
awake during the whole night singing songs. The uucloanness caused 
by birth lasts ten days. On the eleventh the hou.se is cowdunged and 
the mothers clothes arc washed. On the twelfth the mother worships, 
the son and show.s it to the child. 8onio men of the caste are asked 
to dine and the female relations and friends of the house are called 
at night to name and cradle the child. Packets of sugar betel 
loaves and nuts, are handed round and the naming is over. They 
spend on a birth 16,9. to £1 (Rs.8-10). Between the beginning of a 
child’s sixth month and the end of its second year it.s hair is cut. 
The child is seated on its mother’s lap and its hair is cut by the 
barlior who is paid flek (2 on.), 'rhe child is bathed and ea.ch 
of its mother’s female relations and friends waves a copper coin 
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round its hoa.i i and drops the coin into a dish and the sum so collected 
goes to the liarbor. A hair-cutting costs 8s. to 10s. (Rs.4-5). When 
a Kan ij Ilrahinau hoy is to he girt with tho sacred thread, the father 
of the boy us es ail astrologer to choose a lucky day and pays him 
Sd. (2 as.), A (lorcli is built in front of the house and friends and 
relations are i skod to corao. Five married women aro called, and, 
at a Ir cky lu nr, are made to grind wheat. The houseowner gives 
them turnieri i -.uid rodpowdor and fills their laps with rice. When 
these pvepaval ions have been made they bring from the potter’s an 
earthen lieai th or elmla and place a jar or dera on the hearth, piaster 
the jar with c iwdimg, and stick wheat grains round it. The priest 
repeats vorstr and drops rice grains over the jar ; tho women sing 
songs and ci ver the jar with an earthen lid. A second jar is 
brought, filled niith water and plastered with cowdung, wheat grains 
are stuck roui d it, and it is set near tho lucky pole or muliurta 
medh in the i:- rch on a small heap of eartli strewed with wheat. In 
a day or two t lies wheat sprouts and those' sprouts are said to ho 
the guai'diun ( r demh. The boy is seated on a low stool near tho 
lucky polo Hill; on an altar or halmlo which is surrounded by lines of 
quartz |iowdcr or n'lngoU. The women of the house sing songs and 
rub tho boy wiih turmeric paste; each waves a copper coin round him 
and drop.s it iiit,o a dish where it is kept for tho barber. Tlio 
turmeric-i’iibhiiig lasts two or thi’ee days, tho boy being rubbed each 
day morning and evening. On the thread-girding day tho hoy’s 
head is shaved . He is bathed and for the last time cats from his 
mother’s plate nitting on her lap. His head is shaved after tho dinner 
is over i .iul ho is again bathed. The boy is stripped naked, and he 
and hia fatlior aro made to stand face to face on low stools placed 
in a quartz sipi iia: with a piece of cloth drawn botwcoii them. The 
priest r.peats tcrits, tho guests throw rod-tinted rice on the boy, 
the curtain i.s dra.wn aside, and tho priest hands the boy a sacrod 
thread cr yh/wrii and a loincloth. The father sets tho hoy on 
his lap and wiiispers in his right ear tho sacred Oayatri verso. 
The priest kiudles a sacred fire and pours clarified butter over it. 
The boy is nou a ilrahiuachari or heggiug-ltrahinan and tho guests 
make liiiu pi esi nts, a coat, a cap, a waistcloth, or a pair of woodon 
sandals. I’lic .lii'iihraatiB are feasted and tho women sing songs. 
Next dny the |m aist, throws rice on tho guardian earthen pot. Friends 
and reliitions m e tod on wheat-cakes or pwm, and boiled rico milk 
andsug.ii' calloi ! kiiir, and to each a money present is inado. 

Boys are luai I'ioil between fifteen and thirty, and gills between five 
and fifteen. 'I'lws men of the casto meet and projiuso an alliance 
between two tuini'ies, who, in order not to displeaso their caste- 
fellows, iigree. 'I'liough they agi-ee they are not bound to goon 
with the woddingat once. Duringthe year before the wedding', the 
girl’s faihei' vi' its the boy with music and kinspcoplo, worships 
him with sandal and flowers, and presents him with a turban whoso 
end is markiid ivj.lh circles of turmeric and rodpowder. Boteluut 
and leaves aiv hsi.ndod, and the girl’s father jilaces a cocoanut 
in the hoy’s h unis and withdraws. On a lucky day the hoy’s 
father pri;seuts ilie girl with silver anklets, and instals a guardian 
or devak a.s at a thread-girding. Two or three days after tho 
B 310 -22 
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guardians have been sot in her house, the women of her family rub 
the girl with turmeric powder, and some maiTied women with music 
take what is left to the boy’s and are given a right-hand gold bracelet 
called pdtali and a bodice. The bride is dressed in the clothes and 
her lap is filled with rice and a cocoanut. Next day the boy is 
dressed in a fine suit of clothes and with a peacock-feather coronet 
on his brow is seated on horseback and is led with music in 
procession to the girl’s house. On reaching the marriage porch 
betel is handed among the guests, and the bridegroom steps into 
the booth, and is carried to a scat round which lines of quartz have 
been traced. The girl is led out of the house and is made to 
stand in front of the bridegroom on a low stool, behind a curtain 
or ajitarpdt. The priest repeats marriage texts and throws rice 
grains over the couple. The curtain is drawn on one side and 
the couple are man and wife. 7'he priest kindles the sacred lire, and 
the girl and boy throw into tho fire clarified butter and parched 
rice. They walk six times round the fire, the bride taking the lead 
and the bridegroom following. At tho end of the sixth turn 
the bride goes into the house and with much weeping and lamenting 
takes leave of her home. When she again comes out her father 
mentions his own and tho bridegroom’s family stock or gotra and 
birth-place, and, after asking leave of the guests, tho bridegroom takes 
the seventh turn round tho fire, followed by the bride, and the 
marriage is complete. A silken thi’oad is passed through an iron 
ring and fastened to the boy’s right hand, and another to the bride’s 
left hand, and the skirts of their garments are knotted together. 
They go and bow before the girl’s family gods and the ceremonies 
end with a feast in which the bride and bridegroom join. The 
bridegroom spends a day or two at tho bride’s. When these days 
are over the bride and bridegroom throw yellow and rod rice over 
the marriage guai’dian or deva'k and are sent on horseback to the 
bridegroom’s. On reacliing the house a wood or iron sher measure 
filled with rice is set on the threshold and tho bride overturns it 
with her foot as she enters tho house. They enter the house and 
bow before the boy’s family gods. Tho guests are feasted and the 
wedding festivities are over. 

When a girl comes of age she is unclean for four days. On the 
sixth day she and her husband are bathed together and the priest 
kindles a sacred fire and pours clarified butter over it. The girl’s 
lap is filled with a cocoanut, dates, almonds, and sweetmeats; 
bent grass is pounded and her husband pours some drops of the 
juice down her right nostril. Friends and relations are feasted on 
wheat cakes and curds, and, at any time after this, the girl may go 
and live with her husband as his wife. On some lucky day during 
tho seventh month of her first pregnancy the woman is dressed in a 
new robe and bodice and her female relations meet at her house and 
sing songs. 

When tho sick is beyond hopo of recovery, he is made to give 
grain and llcZ. to (1-2 ao.) in cash to tho Brfihinan family 
priest and is laid on a white blanket. When ho has breathed 
his last the body is bathed in cold water and laid on a bier. 
When the body is fastened on the bier the chief mourner starts 
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carryitijT a tiropot by a string, and the bearers follow. On their 
way tlioy set Itnvn the bier, change places, and pi(3k up a stone which 
is called n.-:!,ni.'i. or spirit. On reaching the burning ground the 
chief ;noui'U( r lias his head and face shaYed oxc.ept the top-knot 
and ctyebroiA ;:i, u.nd the dead is laid on a pile and burned. When the 
body is near y consumed the chief mourner lifts on his shoulders 
an earthen ]iot lull of water. When ho stands a man beside him 
makes a hoki in the pot with the life-stone which was picked up at the 
place wlier*' i bti body was rested. The chief mourner makes three 
rounds a,nd ir; each round a fresh hole is made. At the end of the 
third louod l e throws the jar over his head, beats his mouth with 
his hand, am i t:!tll 3 aloud. The funeral party bathe, go to the house 
of thiii d('(:( ,isei where cow’s urine is poured over their hands, 
and re turn tn their homes. On the third day they bathe, gather the 
ashes of tlie tlsad, and throw them into water. Three dough balls 
or piivlt; arc ins do, worabipped, and wboat cakes and curds are laid 
before tlicin. On. the tenth, ton dough balls are made at the burning 
grouiiiil, niin,' are thrown into the river and the tenth is offered to 
cows. The c lief mourner bathos and returns home. The ceremonial 
uncleaiuicss I'-aused by a death lasts ten days. On the eleventh 
the ntournor;, jmt on new sacred threads and a memorial or shrddha 
is peribi'ined iu the name of the dead. On the twelfth nwpindis 
or hallii of rice are offered to the dead, and, on the thirteenth, 
friendi- and 'elutions are asked to dine at the house of mourning, 
when vliey ]:ii’e.?ent the chief mourner with a turban. Every year 
in the month ol Shvdvan or August a memorial or shrdddha is per¬ 
formed on t ill cl ly of the month corresponding to the deceased’s 
death-day, uni, on All Soul’s Day or Mahdlaya Fahha in the dark 
half of llluHr ip id or September, an offering is made in bis name. 
The Kanoj 11 ah mans have a council and settle social disputes at 
caste-riicctiiip't. They send their boys to school, readily take to 
new piu'wiiit 1 , a li d aro likely to prosper. 

Kai'.'ha'dJt B, or people of Karbdd in Satfci, aro returned as 
numbering I'7(1 and as found all over the district. They probably 
represi at oui oc the early Brahman settlers who made his abode at 
the sacred iii ioting of the Krishna and Koyna rivers, about fifteen 
miles i (mi ll if Satilra. According to the Sahyadri Khand the 
Karhildas an: (iesceuded from asses’ or camels’ bones which a 
magician foniicid into a man and endowed with life. This story is 
apparel itly a ] fay on the words Icar an ass and had a bone. They 
say that "thoii* ancestors lived in the Koukan and came to Poona to 
earn a living about a hundred and fifty years ago. They have no 
Bubdi'S'iisioiiR cad marry among themselves, and occasionally with 
Dcsha-slihs and IConkanasths. Their family stocks are the same as 
those C'f the- ifliitpavansj the chief of them aro Atri, Jamadagni, 
Kashyapa, ICiitsr,, and Naidhava. Earailies belonging to the samo 
stock do noT, i ntenuarry. Their surnames aro Dhavle, Gune, Gurjar, 
Kakirde, KIm i iiiicrkar, Kibo, Sbahane, and Sbovlo j sameness of 
surname is im liar to marriage. The names in common use among 
men aiie, Bui a, Dajiba, Hari, Nilkauth, and Tatya ; and among 
women, Amm k, Gopika, Janki, and Saguna. T’hcy look like 
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Chitpitvana but are somewhat darker, and none of them have blue 
or gray eyes. They speak like Chitpavans, Their houses are of 
tho better sort one or two storoya high with brick walls and tiled 
roofs. The furniture includes cots, bedding, chairs, tables, 
benches, boxes, carpets, picture-frames, glass hanging lamps, and 
inotal drinking and cooking vessels. They keep servants, cattle, 
and parrots. They are vegetarians, their staple food being rice, split 
pulse, and vegetables. A family of five spends on food £1 10s. to 
£1 18s. (Rs,15-19) a month; and their feasts of sweet cakes and 
gram balls cost A\il, to 7id. (3-5 as.) a head. They dress like 
Chitpdvans, and their women wear false hair and deck their heads 
with flowers. They ai'o clean, neat, hospitable, and orderly. They 
are writers in Government oflices, husLandmou, moneychangers, 
astrologers, and beggars, earning £1 to £5 (Rs. 10-50) a month. 
Their houses cost £50 to £200 (Rs. 500-2000) to build, and 2.9. to 10s. 
(Rs. 1-5) a month to rent. A servant’s wages are 4s. to Gs. 
(Rs. 2-3) a month with food; and tho feed of a cow or a she- 
buffaloe costs IGs. to 18.s. (Rs. 8-0) a month. Their clothes cost 
£2 10s. to £3 (Rs. 25-30) a year, and their furniture is worth 
£10 to £1000 (Rs. 100-10,000). A birth costs 16s. to £1 (Rs. 8-10); 
a hair-clipping 14s. to 18s. (Rs. 7-9); a thread ceremony £5 to 
£10 (Rs. 50-100); a boy’s marriage £10 to £50 (Rs. 100-500); a 
girl’s marriage £10 to £30 (Rs. 100-300); a girl’s coming of ago 
£5 (Rs. 50); a pregnancy feast £2 10s. (Rs. 25); and death £7 
10s. (Rs. 75). They are Rigvedis and their family goddesses are 
Vijayadurga and Aryadurga in Ratnagiri and Maluilakshmi in 
Kolhdpur. Their family priests belong to their own caste. They 
keep tho regular Brahmanio fasts and feasts and their chief 
Teacher or <juru is the Shankardcharya of Shringori in Maisur. 
They hold tho uiuo nights or navardtm in September-October very 
sacred. Their customs are the saruo as those of Chitpavans. Under 
the early Peshwas Karhada Brahmans are said to have offered 
human sacrifices to their house goddess Mahdlakshmi. The victim 
was generally a stranger, but tho most pleasing victim was said to 
be a son-in-law. Tho death was caused by cutting the victim’s throat 
or by poisoning him.^ The practice was severely punished by the 
third Peshwa Balaji Bajirao (1740-17C1). No cases are known to 
have occurred for mauy years. Karhddds with Doshasths, 
Koukanasths, and Devrukhes, form the local Brahman community 
and settle social disputes at meetings of the men of all four classes. 
They send their boys to school and are well-to-do. 

Ka'sth Brdhmans, numbering 178, are found in Bhimthadi, 
Junnar, Mdval, and Poona. They claim descent from Kattyayani, 
the eldest among the fifteen sons of tho sage Yadnavalkya by his 
wife Kattya, and call themselves Kattyayani Sakhi Brahmans, that is 
Brahmans of the Katty dyan branch. They say that they formerly dwelt 
in Ndsik and Khaudesh and came to Poona within the last hundred 
and fifty years. They have no subdivisions. The commonest names 


' Sir Jolm Malcolm, 1799. Tiunsactions Literary Society Bombay (New Edition), 
III. 93-05; compare, under tlie iiamo Carwarroca, the account by Sir James 
Maokintoah (1811) Life, II. 83. 
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amouf;’men are, Appa, Bapu, GamMji, Govind, and Tadnoshvar; 
and a.inori^*' women, Cliaudrabhaga, Ganga, Janki, and Yamuna, 
Their suruiiMiis are Ndgnath, Pandit, Pathak, and Vaidya; per¬ 
sons liaving nlio sarno surnames cannot intermarry. Their family 
stocks are "jileiradvi'ij with three divisions, Angiras, Barhaspatya, 
and Bliarad rili j Kaushik with throe divisions, Aghamarshan, 
Kausli k, and 'V ishvamitra; Kiishyapa with three divisions, Avatsar, 
Kashvnpa., rml Naidhrivi; Kfittyayan with three divisions, 
KtUtyayan, Ivilak, and Vishvamitra; Vashishth with throo divisions, 
ParasLai-j Sir ktl, and Vashishth; and Vatsa with five divisions, 
Apnavi'ji, Bli'iifpava, Ghavana, Jamadagni, and Vatsa. Persons 
having tho s uno family stock and tlio same founder or pravar 
cannot inti'i'iiiiirry. Their home tongue is Mii,rathi. Kasthsare like 
Deshatilih Brahmans in a]j[>earance. As rule they aro dark, strong, 
and wt ll-mfr l< . Except the top-knot, tho men shave tho head-hair 
which is Ions '.yid black and tho faco-hair except tho mustache 
and ey':!bro\vs, I'heir home tongue is a corrupt Marathi and they live 
in clean and neat' middle-class houses, costing to build £50 to £150 
(lls. 500-15001, i'WO storeys high, with walls of stone or brick and 
tiledroof. furniture, which is worth £15 to £100 (Rs. 150-1000), 
jucluchj:! cots, i)oxes, tables, chah-s, glass lamps, mirrors, mixed wool 
and cotr.on nn s, carpets, blankets, beds, and .shawls. They employ 
house soi’vaiits aud own cattle. They are moderate caters and 
good cjnoks, and are fond of swoot dishes. Thoir staple food is 
rice, pulse, milkt broad, aud whey-curry or umti, A family of 
five spends £i l.v. to £1 10,9. (.Rs. 12-15) a month on food. They 
batlio I'ugiilai-ly, say twilight prayers or sandya, aud lay boforo 
their family ge olferings of flowers, sandal paste, frankincense, and 
food, 'j’lioy ai’o in theory strict vegetarians and tho use of animal 
food and lirjuu- is forbidden on pain of loss of caste. They 
smoke lienpi .md tobacco. They dress like Desha,sth Brahmans and 
have a :d,or(> (f clothes for holiday wear. They are clean, neat, 
hardworking, uiui mild, often showy and hospitable. Their 
horeditm-y calling is moncychanging and priostship, by which thoy 
earn £2 to .Co (Its. 20 - 50) a month. Some are shopkeepers and 
some an; in Guvovnment service. Women mind tho house and never 
help tho moil ii tloir work. As a class thoy aro well-to-do. Thoy 
rank the uisoK im with Maratha Brahmans, but Do.shasths look down 
on Kasi'is aiul levcr eat with them. Thoir women mind tho house 
and their children go to school. The men aro always busy and do 
not close their fhops on any day of tho year. 

Kdsths are u religions people. Their family gods are Bhavdui 
of Tuhi pur, 1 latiiatraya, Kliaudoba of Ambadgdm near Paitlian, 
Lakshmi. Magi pur, Saptashringi, and Vyankatosh. Their family 
priest belongs t'.! their own casto and officiates at tho sixteen 
sacramciitiH or 'rcmi.cdri'. They claim to bolongto the Shakt sect, and 
treat thoir famih g.;)ds with special reverence. SoraeworshipMahddov 
and make jhlgr mirges to Alandi, Benares, Ndsik, Pandharpnr, and 
RameshYii.r. 'I’iiog keep the same holidays as Doshasth Brdhmans, 
and fast on llk/uliMihis or lunar elevenths, in February- 

March, L\lm-nai'amu in April, and Juumdshtami in August. Thoy 
believe in witciuraft, soothsaying, and in the power of spirits. They 
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perform the sixteen sacraments and their customs do not differ 
from those of Deshasths. They form a separate community but 
have little social organization and seldom meet to settle disputes. 
In theory a man who oats llosh should humble himself before their 
high priest Shaukariicharya and take the five cow-gifts; in 
practise breaches of caste rules are common and penance is rare. 
They send their boy.s to school and college till they are twenty-five, 
and their girls to school till they are twelve. Tliey are a pushing 
class well-to-do and ready to take to new pursuits. 

Ma 'rwa'r Drilhmaus are returned as numbering 200 and as found 
over tho whole district except in Junnar. They say they are called 
Chha.nyatiBrahmans,because they are sprung from sixRishis or seers, 
Dadhichya, Gantam, Khando, Parfishar, and Shringi; tho name 
of the sixth they do not know. Those of them who are sprung 
from Dadhichya Rishi are called Dadhyavaa; those from Gantam 
Gujar-Gaudsj those from Khande Khandelvalsj those from Pfirasar 
Pariks; those from Shringi Shikhvals; and those from the nameless 
sixth Biirasvats. All cat together, and, though they do not intermarry, 
in appearance, speech, religion, and cu,atoms they form one class. 
The different divisions seem to havo come into the district, 
if not at the same time, at least from the same parts of India 
and under similar circumstances, and they do not differ in 
calling or in condition. They say that they came into the district 
from Jodhpur in Mdrwfir during the I^eshwas’ supremacy. Their 
Vod is the Yajurved, their Bhdklui, or branch the Madhydnjan, their 
family stocks Shytiudil a,nd Yachhas, and their surnames Joshi, Soti, 
Twadi, and Upadhe. Families of tho same surname and stock 
cannot intermarry. Tho men wear tho mustache, whiskers, and board, 
and besides the ordinaiy top-knot a tnft of hair over each ear. Their 
homo tongue is Marwari and they live in hired houses paying Is. 
to 4.S'. (8 a.<i.-Rs. 2) rent a month. They generally own vessels, 
bedding, carpets, and boxes. They arc vegetarians and of vegetables 
eschew onions and garlic. Their sta})l 0 food is wheat, split pulse, 
butter, and sometimes vegetables. Their feasts cost Gd to Is. 
(4-8 as.) a head. They smoke tobacco, hemp, and opium, and drink a 
pi'eparation of hemp or sahji, but neither country nor foreign liejuor. 
The men wear tho small tightly roUed two-coloured Marwari turban, 
a long coat, a waiatcloth and shoes, and the women a petticoat or 
ghdgara, and an open-backed bodice or hdcholi. They are thrifty and 
orderly, but dirty and grasping. They deal in cloth and grain, act 
as cooks and priests, and live on tho alms of Marwar Vaiiis. They 
worship tho usual Brahraanic gods and goddesses, but their favourite 
god is Balaji. They say that their fasts and feasts are the same as 
those of Maratha Brahmans, Their priests are men of tboir own 
class. They make pilgrimages to Benares, Dwfirka, and Jagannath, 
and believe in sorcery, witchcraft, soothsaying, omens, lucky and 
unlucky days, and oracles. They keep the fifth day after the birth 
of a child and generally go to their native country for thread- 
girdinga and manuages. Thoy have no headman and settle social 
disputes at meetings of the castemcn. They send their boys to 
school and arc a steady class. 
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Sh-eilvis, :ij name of doubtfal meaning, who also call thomsolves 
Saraavsits and Oaud Brahmans, aro returned as numboring 445 
and as found all <3ver tho district, except in Iiidilpur.'' Except a few 
who ar .) Shell /is proper they belong to tho subdivision which takes 
its name from tlie village of BhaUval in tho Eajapnr sub-division of 
Katnap ii'i. 0" t.lie other subdivisions of the caste the Podnekars are 
called lifter the (roa village of Pedne ; tho Bardeskars after the Goa 
district; of Ihiidosh ; the Sdshtikars after the Goa district of Siishti; 
and ti e Kmla deshkars from Kudal in Savautvadi. These sub¬ 
divisions si n iH t imes eat together but do not intermarry.^ They claim 
to bo a brancli Cil' tlio Sarasvat Panch Gaud Brdhinans and aro suppos¬ 
ed to have ( omc from Hindustan or Bengal. Their original Konkan 
settlcniout vv s Gomauchal the modern Goa. They have fourteen 
gotras or stoci s, tho names of some of which aro Dlvanau jaya Vasishth, 
K aundiriyn, i h;ii‘advaj, Kashynp, and Vatsa. Eamilios bearing tho 
same s ock-m ino cannot intermarry, d’heir commonest surnames 
are, A;a.s, l!;; h.-Ia alilcar, Gharinode, llaldavnek.ar, Kiimat, Kanviude, 
Kavalliai'j Kii lo, Kdpkar, Sakulkar,Shevado, TendolkarjOnd Vaghle. 
Unleas, which is seldom the case, they aro of tho same stock-name 
families iK.'iir ic;! the samo surname may intermarry. Tho names 
in common use among men arc, Bhavani, Narayan, Pdndurang, 
Kambli.aii,, Sli lutaram, and Viahvauath; and among women, Kama, 
Sarasviiti, nnl Vardnasi. The men aro generally well made, 
middle-sisiod, and dark; and the women rather taller and fairer with 
rogulai' fesdau es. They speak Marathi like other high caste Hindus, 
hub at. home c'lt'lj. many South Konkan peculiarities. They live in 
houses of tile better sort, one or two storeys liigh with walls of brick 
and t.ilod rei G. Their house goods include boxes, cots, tables, 
chairs, boncln s, carpets, bedding, picture frames, glass lamps, metal 
pots a id pans, and eartbon jars for storing grain. They keep 
servam s and l ive cattle and are fond of pungent dishes. They cat 
fish and matt in. but their staple food is rice, pulse, and vegetables. 
A family of dvo spends on food £l to £5 (Ks. 10 - 60) a month. 
Caste-iUnncri- me given at thread-girdings, marTiagc.s, and deaths, 
and till! gucsl s are asked tho day before the dinner by one or more 
members of l.!u,! host’s bousebold. Invitations are confined to the 
host’s caste. Girosts belonging to other castos either dine after the 
host’s casic'...31.1 have dined or take tho food home. Tlieae dinners 
aro generally abtended either by ono member of each family asked 
or by a ll tlie m embers, tho number depending on the form of invitation. 
The Imst cn; 'a.gos Brahman cooks who with tho holp of tho host’s 
family and i-c at: ons both cook and servo the food. Asa rule these 
caste* c iiuioi'S arc held during the day between ten and two. The 
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* Th'! origin ni Uic name Shenvi is disputed. According 1;o ono account it is 
aluihdihrr (ir nil cty -six from the number of the fiunilios of the original settlers. 
According m sui-und account it is sand an army, hocausc mauy Sheuvis were 
warrior.! ' A t!i I’.l derives it from sM/mnhhoij the KamU’osc term for village 
accountii.ut, Oi t hi; three derivatious tho last seems to find most favour with the 
well-inf..rmed. . . 

- This is due t.> social exclusiveness rather than to any diffcrenco of origin or 
custom, ’riic li.rii Ur. IlhiUi Uiiji, who was himself a Shenvi, gave a dinner in 
Bombay to wliu t. urin of all the subdivisions came. Since his death the old distinc¬ 
tion hai roTivci;i 
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men and women dine in separate rooms, the children and the grown 
up daughters with their mothers. Food is served either on metal 
or on loaf plates, and the guests wear silk waistcloths and robes. 
When dinner is over they wash their hands and mouths, and, 
putting on their upper garments, are served with betel and return 
to their homes. A caste-dinner costs 3d. to Is. (3-8 as.) a guest. 
A Shenvi man's ordinary indoor dross is a waistcloth; out of doors 
it is a waistcloth, a coat, a waistcoat, a loosely rolled headscarf or a 
Mardtha Brahman turban, .and shoes. The women wear the full 
Mariitha robe and a short-sleeved bodice and on festive occasions 
throw a scarf over the head. The ceremonial dress of both men and 
women is the same as their ordinary dress only it is more costly. 
The Bhenvis are hospitable and intelligent, but untidy and fond of 
show. They are husbandmen, religious beggars, moneychangers, 
and Government servants. To build a house costs £50 to £150 
(Rs. 500-1500J and to hire a house 4.s. to £1 (Its. 2-10) a month, 
and their household goods are worth £10 to £200 (Rs. 100-2000). 
Servants’monthly wages cost 4s. to 8s. (Rs. 2-4) with food; the 
keep of a cow or sho-bulfaloo 4s. to 10s. (Rs. 2-5), and of a horse 
£1 to £1 10s. (Rs. 10-15). Tho yearly cost of clothes is £3 to £6 
(Rs. 30 - GO) j a birth costa 4s. to 10s. (Rs. 2 - 5); a hair-clipping 6s. to 
10.S. (Rs. 3-5); a tliread-girding£2 10s. to £10 (Rs. 25-100); a boy’s 
marriage £10 to ,€100 (Rs. 100-1000), and a girl’s marriage £20 to 
£80 (Rs. 200-300); a girl’s coming of ago £2 to £5 (Rs. 20-50); 
a pregnancy feast about £2 10s. (Rs. 25) ; and a death £1 to 
£4 (Rs. 10-40). In religion Shenvis proper, Bhdiavalkars, 
Kuddldcshkars, and Pediiekars are Smfirts that is their creed is 
that God and tho soul are one and that tho worship of all tho gods 
is equally effective. They generally wear tho Smdrt brow-mark, a 
crescent of white sandal dust. Among the other subdivisions the 
Sashtikars and Bardeshkars are Bhagviits whoso ci'ccd is that the 
soul and tho universe are distinct and that tho proper object of 
worship is Vishnu. They wear one black line between two upright 
white-elay brow lines. Tho family gods of the Shenvis jrroper are 
Mangesh, Shantadiu'ga, and Mahalakshnii, who.se shrines are within 
Goa limits; tho shrine of Mangesh, who is a local Maliddov, is in a 
village of the same name, and the shrine of Shautadurga his spouse 
is in the village of Kavlo. Bardeshkars, K.udaldcshkars, and 
Pednekars worship tho gods of tho village in which they happen to 
live. The family gods of tho Sashtikars are Kamakshi, Maln^th, 
BamnathjRavidiuitli, and Navadurga. Tlioir priests are tho Karhada, 
Doshasth, and Konkanasth Brahmans who officiate at their houses, 
and in some cases men of their own class. On tho birth of the 
first male child Sugar is handed among fiionds and relations. 
Either on the fifth or tho sixth day after a birth tho g'oddo.ss Satvdi 
is worshipped and a dinner is given to near relations. Among the 
neighbours young mothers and pregnant women loavo their houses 
and for eight days live elsewhere. On tlio twelfth day the child is 
named, the name being chosen by an elderly woman of the father’s 
house, and on tho same day a cocoanutand grains of rice are laid in 
tho mother’s lap. On tho thirtoonth day the young mother touches 
a well, friauds and relations present tho child with clothes, and tho 
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mothe r bccor los? pure. Boys aro girt with tho sacred thread at the 
ago of oiglit or at ten if tho father is poor. An earthen altar is 
built in a bo it b or porch in front of tho house. On tho day before 
tho cei'cmoTi) a party of tho host’s kinsmen with tho family priest 
and itin.si(..'i;iiii3 starts to oall friends, relations, and castofellows. 
On reaching fi house tho family priest asks for tho head of 
tho honsei and lays in his hand a few red-coloured rice grains 
and a::ks liit i io come tho next day to a thread-girding at tho 
host’s Itonso. liolations and frionds who live at a distance are 
invited liy r; irds which are sprinkled with wet saffron. Next 
morning the b.ty and his mother bathe and for the last time dino 
from the samc' jilate. Then the priests and guests arrive and tho 
religions cmv-mony is performed, the father teaching tho boy the 
sacrccS (xay:itt i verso. Wlien this is over, if tho host is well-to-do, 
dancinpygiils dance and tho gnosts aro dismissed with rosow.ater 
and betel. lu evening or two after comes the begging or 
h'hik.s'lui nal wlicn the mother of the boy with a few other women of 
the family guo.s to some temple close by. She is met by women 
I'elations ‘and I'l’ie.ids and is escorted with music back to her house. 
On arr.ving c.ich of tlxe women gnosts is effored a cocoannt with 
betelnul: arnl leaves. On the evening of tho eighth day tho boy is 
dressofl in a turban, coat, and silk waistcloth, and accompanied by 
kinspeojilo, frii rrl-s, and musicians is taken on horseback to a tomplo 
close by his In -iise. The guests sit with the boy in their midst, and 
his mat(!ni!il ui cl( comes to him and advises him to give up the idea 
of leading tin: lil'o of a recluse and offers to give him his daughter 
in mart' age. ifior some feigned hesitation the boy agrees, and he 
and his IricndH vttbtru to his house. VVheu his daughter is about 
eight years old a Shouvi makes inquiries among his castofellows to 
find her ti, lin.-band. When a suitable match is found the boy’s 
family f lie.st gvir.'rally compare.s his horoscope with the girl’s, and, 
if tho hnrosco| CH agree, the girl’s father, except when the boy is a 
widower, pays ihc boy’s father a sum of money, Both families lay 
in stores of gir io mid pulse and buy ornaments. A marriage poi-ch 
is built at Viotb houses, and dinners are given to kinspeople and 
ca.stepeoiiu-itatious being issued with tho same formalities iis for 
a thread ■gii'din;.". On the marriage morning the girl’s father goes 
to the bov’s lioii jo, or to his lodgings if he has come from a distance, 
worships him, u id presents him with a turban and waistcloth, and 
bis sister with, a robe and bodice. This ceremony is known as the 
boundary-worshi]) or slmant-pujan, a name which shows that the 
ceremony n.?('d lo be performed when tho boy crossed the border of 
tho giiTs vill.ig!. Immediately after the girl’s father leaves, the 
boy’s failier, w iili l elations friends and musicians, goes to the giiTa 
house and lormally asks her father to give his daughter in marriage 
to his son. 'Ibis ceremony is called vagniscliaya or tho troth- 
plighting, 'I'hc fathers, according to thoir means, exchange turbans 
or cocoaniit,s. 'I lie lioy’s father presents the girl with ornaments, 
a robe, a id a li oliie, and her sister with a robo and bodice or a 
bodice only ai.a-in.'din.g to bis moans. Tho boy’s mother lays rice 
and cocoa,nuts i i tho girl’s lap, betel is handed, and the boy’s 
frionds nd.urn lionie. In the afternoon of tho marriage day a party 
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of women starts for the girl’s house taking a robe, turmeric mixed 
with cocoanut oil, ornaments, and sw'eetmcats. This is called the 
robe and oil or tehada procession. When they reach the girl’s 
house the women of her family arc called, and in their presenco the 
girl is dressed in the robe, decked with the ornaments, and rice and 
a cocoanut are laid in her lap as many times over as there are 
women present, and sweetmeats are handed. After reaching homo 
they start a second time with a present of flowers and a robe. This, 
which is known as tho flower and robe or phuladdii ceremony, is the 
same as the last except that flowers take the place of tbe'tnrmeric 
and oil. After this a procession of men and women accompanied 
by musicians starts for the girl’s house to present rofreshnieuts or 
ruhlivat. On reaching tho house sweetmeats are given to tho boy 
and his companions and the party withdraws. When the rukhvat 
or hoy’s feast is over, ho is dressed in rich clothes, a marriage 
ornament is hound round his turban, and, after bowing before 
his house gods and his elders, ho is taken to the bride’s either in 
a palanquin or on horseback. In front of him march musicians 
and on either side of him walks a woman, one bolding a lighted 
lamp and the other a coi)per pot tilled with water on the top of 
which float mango leaves and a cocoanut. Every now and then 
the procession stops and fireworks are let off. When the procession 
roaches the girl's house, her father and mother come out dressed 
in silk, receive the boy, and lead him into the house. His feet 
are washed by his father-in-law and a married woman waves a 
lighted lamp before him. Tlicn the girl’s father gives him a 
cocoanut, and leads him to a seat in the marriage hall where the 
men guests are met. The girl who has been offering prayers to 
the goddess Gauri, is dre.ssod in a robe and bodice of coarse yellow 
cloth called ashtapuiri. After cortain religious ceremonies are 
performed by the girl’s father and the boy, tho gill is brought by 
her maternal uncle and placc<l by the side of her parents, a sheet 
or antarpdt is held between the boy and the girl, the priest repeats 
verses, and the guests di-op rod rice over the beads of the boy and 
girl. At the lucky moment tho cloth is Snatched to one side, the 
boy and girl throw garlands i-ounil each other’s necks, and the 
musicians beat their drums. Noseg.ays and betel are banded and 
the guests go homo with hotel packets. Shortly after the boy’s 
mother, who returns to her house as soon as the marriage hour is 
over, and her relations, with cloths spread for them to walk on, are 
brought to the girl’s house to present her with ornaments and 
clothes. Then follow tho sacred fire or lAjdhom and tho soven steps 
or mptapadi which are tho same as among Marathi .BrAhmaus. On 
the same or on tho next day, a eoromony called sddo or chanihddn 
or the last marriage robe-giving is performed when cocoanuts are 
taken from tho boy’s father and distributed among tlio guests. 
Several games are played by tho boy and tho girl, the women and 
grown girls siding with the girl and the youths with the boy. A 
plate filled with coloured water is set between the boy and girl and 
they spla.sb the water over each other. One of them hides a betelnut 
or other small article and the other tries to find it, or one of them 
holds in his teeth a roll of betel-leaf or a bit of cocoa-lternol and 
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the otliei- ti'ic'j to bite it off, or they play at odds and evens. In the 
Gveniiiii' tliii parents give a grand dinner to the boy’s friends. 

The gnesl H used not to come to this dinner at tlic proper time and 
used t.< ' ii,sk iVu' dishes that were not ready or which wero difficult to 
got; tliis print ico is falling into disnso. At the close of the dinner 
the ni(!ni!)i>rs Ilf iho boy’s honsehold are served with sweetmeats and 
tho girl sits in tarn on the lap of each of the elderly members of 
her fan: ily oai li of wliom puts a littlo sugar into her month. The 
house people l it to dino and tho girl taking a enp of boiling butter 
pours it ill a li ro tivcr tho dinner plates and waves a lighted lamp 
before the- ffiue : o1‘ tho diners, each of whom lays a silver coin in the 
cup. After (I nner tlio boy and girl leave for the boy’s house when 
the boy otinh s olf an imago from tho girl’s god-room. There 
is great griol' or er the girl’s leave-taking, tho mother especially 
lamenting lilmt, her daughter is gone to a strange house. When 
they reach lii buy’s house his parents I’cceivo the couple at the 
Gntriuioe of tlu' irarriago hall. A wooden measure of unlmsked rice 
is set thit the girl may ovorturn it with lior foot, a heavy lighted 
lamp is placed in lier hands, and slui tind tho boy are led into tho 
house. A m-w inuno i.s given to tho girl, and, in the jireseuco of her 
father’s l olatlmrs, she is made to git on the lap of each of tho elder 
member-i of tlic bi.iy’s household who in turn drop a little sugar into 
her mouth. Th s ceromony is called hiUU.mne or committing tho 
girl to hio cari of Imr new relations. The male guests who como 
with the return, n-cicessiou are setited in the marriage hall where a 
dancing-girl |>cr;y,)rms. The guests are told the girl’s now name, 
and with a pariiug present of sugar and betel packets they return 
to their homos. Xiixt day the boy’s fatlier treats castefollows and 
otheics t(.' a dinner. At tho end of the dinner the deities who have 
been asko-d to ho ]:>rosent at the marriage are prayed to withdraw. 
After a few' moni.lis the boy and girl go to her father’s house, 
stay there for u. ccnitle of dtiys, and return homo. This closes 
the miirriii.go cer.mionies. Shonvis allow aud practise polygamy, 
polyandiy is unkuovm, aud widow marriage is forbidden. On the 
first sign's if prmj-nancy a party of women aro called, tlio young 
wife is'^ ri(.inly drosced, crowned with flower garlands, and fed on 
sweet food. ’ A, I'ow relations aud friends pre.sont her with clothes. 
When a bl ou\ i otl the point of death part of tho ground-floor of 
the sitting room near tho entrance door is washed with cowdimg and 
covered with saen d grass and tho body is laid on the grass with 
the feet to the soutln When life is gono the body is taken out.sido, 
washed, rubbed, bound on a bamboo bier, and covered with a cloth. 
Four near rel.atiuu t carry tho body on their shoulders to tho burning 
ground, the sou nr other chief mourner walking in front holding by 
a string an cmIIk'Ii pot with a burning cako of cowdimg. As they 

S o tho beai’or.s in a low voice repeat the words, Ram R;im, or Shri 
,am Jay (’f they mutter Nrirayan Naniyan till they roach 

the burning ground when they make a pyre of wo(jd and lay the 
body on it. 'I'he nuef mournor goes thrice round the pyre from 
right to lefii, and lights it. 'J’heu all I’etiro to some distance 
and sit till tho btidy is consumed, when they go to their homes. 
Meanwhile, at the deceased’s house a lighted lamp is placed on the 
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spot whore he died, and^ a.9 his soul is supposed to hover about the 
house for ton days, a cotton thread is hung from a peg into a cap 
of milk which is jjlaccd near the lamp to enable the soul to pass 
down the string and drink. In the house of mourning, during tho 
next ton days, a llrahman reads siicrod books every afternoon, and 
balls of rice are oifered to help the soul to regain tho different 
parts of its body. Friends and relations visit the mourners and 
.send them presents of butter audpoundod rice as nothing is cooked 
in the house. On tho tenth dsiy the chief mourner offers rice balls. 
If a crow touebos ono of tbo balks the soul of the dead is bolievod 
to have gone to heaven in peace; if tho crow I’ofuscs the deceased is 
thought to have had some trouble on his mind. On the eleventh, 
under the belief that tho doceasod will have tho use of them in 
heaven, the mourners present llrdhrnaus with cows, money, earthen 
pots filled with water, rice, umbrellas, shoe.s, fans, and beds. On tho 
twelfth and thirteenth water is (jffered and on tho foiirtoouth the 
mourning family visit a temple near thoir house. They arc then 
free to follow their every-day busines.s. On tho death day every 
month for a year rice balls are offered to the .soul of the deceased. 
Shonvis are bound together as a body and settle social disputes at 
meetings of castemon. Most Bhenvis arc well off. A few of them 
draw salaries of us much as £50 (Rs. 500) a month. On the whole 
they are a pushing and rising class who send thoir boys to school 
and readily take to any j)T'omising calling. 

Td/ilang or Telugu Brahmans aro returned as numbering 100, 
and as found in Bhimthadi, fiaveli, Khcd, and Poona. Tboy aro 
said to have come into tho district about a hundred years ago; 
whence and why they cannot tell. Their hcad-guariers are in 
Kasha Peth in Poona city. They are divided into Kas.alnadu, Mnri- 
kinadu, Telagauya, Vcgiiiulu, ,and Veluadn, who cat together but do 
not intermarry. Thoir family stocks aro Atri, Bharadvdj, Gautam, 
Jamadagui, Kaundinya, Kashyap, Piistsasa, Shrivatchhya, and 
Vaghulas. Marriages cannot take jdaco between persons of the same 
stock. Their surnames are Bhamidivaru, Ghanii, Guiiipudivaru, 
Iimuvaru, Kampuvaru, Kandalva.ru, and Kotavaru; sameness 
of surname is no bar to marriage. They aro tall, strong, and 
dark. All men wear the nmstacho, some wear tho board, but none 
whiskers. Their homo tongue is Telugu; with others they speak 
an ungrammatical and ill-pronouucod Marathi. They do not own 
houses. Their household goods aro a white blanket and a .shoot, a 
wooden box, earthen water jar.s, and metal vosseks. They keep 
neither cattle nor servaut.s. 'J’hey aro groat eaters and have a 
special fondness for sour or dmbat dishes. They are vegetarians, 
their staple food including lakx), whey, and a vogetablo or two. 
They get the grain they oat by begging, and spend fcZ. to l|d. 
{^-\ anna) a day. Before dining, besides sprinkling water and 
throwing pinches of rice to the right side of the plate, they repeat 
tho uamo of the god Govind. They givo dinners of sweet cakes 
in honour of thread-g-irdings ami marriages, a dinner to a 
hundred guests costing £8 to £-5 (Rs.30-50). Except in tho use 
of opium and snuff they indulge in no luxury. The men wear 
a short waistcloth, roll a scarf round the head or wear a Deccan 
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Br^iran tin brUj a coat or a waiatclotli, a shouldorcloth, and 
somot-iines I' -alimjin shoes. The womou wear the full Maratha 
robe and 1 ) 0(1 ICO and draw tho skirt of the robe back between the 
feet and tuck it into the waist behind. They mark their brows with 
redpowdcr, a ud t.ie their hair in a knot at the back of tho head. 
Tliey iifo clou a, idle, hot-tcinpered, thrifty, and hospitable. They are 
beggios and laake and soil sacred thrcad.s. Their begging mouths 
are February to July {Mt'ujh to Jyeshta) and their .sacred threads 
art) sol 1 in A.iig'iist or Shrdvan when they inake considerable sums. 
Their bouses ; a‘o generally liircd at (id. to I.*), (id. (4-12 as.) a month, 
and the furnii iiro varies in value from £1 to £2 (Tls.10-20). Their 
monthly food charges vary from 2s. to ds. (Its. 1-2). A birth costs 
10.s‘. to £1 (Ih-.b -id) ; a hair-clipping 4s. to lOs. (Its. 2-5) ; a thread- 
girdin;:;- £1 io £3 (Rs. 10-80); a boy’s marriage £10 to £30 
(Rs. 100-8i)0: , and a girl’s £2 lO.s. to £20 (Its. 25-200); a girl’s 
corning of ago L4s. to £1 lO.s'. (its. 7-15); and a deatli £1 10s, 
to £4 (Us. 1--10). They are religious. Their chief objhcts of 
worsbti) aro Manakdurga of Bojvarl in Telangaii, the goddess of 
Pithdpur iuul V thoba of Jaganuiith. They also worship Oanpati, 
Mahad.iv, and the usual Brahmanic gods and goddesses. They 
arc Suulrts a id tlieir family prie.sts are Bralnnans of their own 
country. Tin y keep tho usual Hindu fasts and feasts, but on feast 
days biitli nn:'ii and women go bogging for a meal. If they fail 
they cc me homo, cook some rice, and oat it with whey and salt. 
They s low tin ir Teacher Shankardcharya Svami groat respect, and 
when lio visits 111 cm after every second or third year each house 
pays liiia 2.''. ( ta 1). Women do not generally go to their mothers’ 
to bo confiui.'il, Ihoy stay with tlieir husbands. When a child is 
born the iinv<!] cord is cut by the midwife who is gonerally a 
Mardthii woimiii j sho is paid 2s. (Re. 1) if the child is a boy and 
Is. (8 as.) il the i;hild is a girl. If tho midwife is asked to remain 
withthr moili n’ till tho twelfth day she is paid 2s. to 4s. (Rs. 1-2) 
more. 'I’ho imvol cord is not buried but is kept to dry in tho 
lying-in room, 'i'he child is bathed and laid beside its mother. If 
a woman i.s conlii ed at her mother’s, word is sent to her husband 
and to other near relations, and if tho child i.s a boy sugar is 
handed among relations friends and acquaintances and money 
is prcsonteil to Brahmans; if the child is a girl nothing is done. 
For the lirst ivo days the child is fed by sucking a piece of cloth 
soaked ill (Mihinder juice or honey; on tho third day it is bathed 
and tht^ motlu' ■ Hticklos it for the first time. They keep the fifth- 
day ceroiiioiiy. Ill tho afternoon in the mother’s room a grindstone 
or yjuta is Jaiil on tho floor, on the stone is set an imago of 
Satvai and tlui child’s navel cord, and these aro worshipped by 
tho midwile or by some elderly married woman of the family. In 
tho evening; ilioy lay a blank sheet of paper, a pen, an inkpot, 
and a kii ifo tha , tlio god Brahma may write the child’s destiny. For 
tho fir.st twolvi days tho mother is fed on rico and butter. Tho 
memhei’,:^ of tin .family arc impure for ten dajns. On the eleventh 
they W£i-ilij cbiiing’e their saci’od threads, and purify themselves 
by driiikiiig' uml sprinkling the house with cow’s urine. On 
the moniiug of tho twelfth day the husband and tho wife with tho 
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child in her arms worship the god Ganpnti and Varan with the help 
of the family priest, and the priest gives the child a name ho has 
found in his almanac. A sweet cake feast is held in the afternoon, 
and in the evening the child is laid in the cradle and given a 
second pet namo, and wet gram and ])fickets of betel are handed 
among the women and childreii. The boys’ names in common 
use are, Bhimaya, Nagay.a, hlarsaya, I’eharaya, Ramaya, Somaya, 
Suraya, and the girls’, Gangama, Nagama, Narsama, Perama, 
Ramama, Singa7ri,a, and Soimima. When a child is six months 
old it is given solid food for the first time and Brahmans are 
feasted. If the child is a boy his hc:i,d is shaved when ho is 
thi'ce years old, leaving a tuft of hair over each ear and a forelock. 
Girls’ heads are not shaved unless tlnsy are the subject of a vow, 
A boy is girt with the sacred thread between eight and eleven. 
The diiy before the girding an invitation is sent to the village god 
accompanied by mu.sic. On the thro.ad-givding day a sacrificial 
fire is kindled on the altar and the sacred thread is fastened round 
the boy’s neck and his right arm. A dinner is given to relations, 
friends, and other Brahmans, .and tiioiiey is distributed among 
Brahman and other beggars. The Tailangs marry their girls 
between six and eight and tlicir boys between twelve and twenty- 
five. The asking gcncr.ally comes from the girl’s side. When tho 
parents agree Brfilnnans and other relations and fiiomls are called to 
witness the settlement. Sweetmeats ai’C given to the girl, packets of 
betel are handed to kinspoople aridfriends.uudmonoyispaid tobegging 
Brdhraans. On the marriage day the devapratiuhtlia or enshrining of 
tho marriage-guardians takes place, and a dinner is given to relations 
andfriends. The girl’s father presents the boy with a now turban, sash, 
andwaistcloth, and his motherwitha robe, Tho boy andgirl arerubbed 
with turmeric at tlicir home.s, azrd tho boy is carried on horseback to 
tho girl’s in procession and he and the girl are made to stand facing 
each other on two low wooden stools. A piece of yellow cloth is 
held between them, marriage verses are repeated by the priest 
and other Brahmans, and the sacrificial fire is kindled on tho 
altar, on the four corners of which, unlike other Hindus, they do 
not place earthen pots. A turban is presented to the girl’s brother, 
hetelnuts and leaves are handed to the rcla.tions and friends, and 
money is paid to religious beggars, and .all retire. When tho marriage 
ceremony is over the hems of tho boy’s and girl’s robes are tied 
together and they are taken into tho house to bow to the house 
gods. On the second and third day the boy’s relations are taken to 
dine at tho girl’s house, and, on tho fourth day tho last marriage 
robe-giving or sdde is performed, when the boy’s relations go to the 
girl’s house, and present tho girl with ortiamonta and clothes and five 
married women with turmeric and redpowder, and fill their laps with 
pieces of cocoannt. The parents of the boy and girl exchange 
presents of clothes, and tho boy, accompanied by relations and 
music, takes his bride to her now home. Here the goddess Lakshmi 
is worshipped, money is given to religious and other beggars, and 
betel packets are handed to tho guests. When the procession returns 
to the boy’s house tho hoy and girl are seated each on tho shoulder 
of a man who dances to music. 
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Wl'KJn a Brahman is on tho point of death part of tho 

grour:d-{l( i( ir of tho house is cowdunged, tuhi leaves and sacrod darbha 
grass are sprinkled over it, a whito blanket is spread, and tho dying 
man is laid Mi: tho blanket. Tho family priest dips his right toe 
into a, spoon fidl of cold water and a near relation pours the water 
into the dying jiorson’s month, and money and grain are presented 
to the poor, ^^''^len life is gone tho body is brought out, washed, and 
wrapj'Od in i ’vhite shoot. Sacred basil loaves are stutfod in tho 
ears, and tlu body is laid on a bier wbicb is carried by four men 
to tho burn ill ground, tlio bearens repeating Rtim lldm. Tho 
chiof mounii r ivalks in front of the bior holding by a string an 
earthen pot vith burning cowdung cakes. When they reach the 
burning gi'ujud the bior is lowered near running water. Water 
and sacred grass aro sprinkled on a piece of ground and a pile is 
built. Tlio '!otpse is washed and laid on tho pyro. If tho deceased 
died at an III ducky moment wheaten figures of mon aro made and 
laid on. tlie oerpse. While the fire is being kindled verses are 
repeated ani the cliicf mourner lays some burning cowdung cakes 
undei: tho [iilc. When tho corpse is burnt the chief mourner thrice 
goes round lie pyro holding in his hand an earthen pot full of 
water. At each turn a hole is bored in the pot with a pebble 
picked SOUK wlere on tlio road and at the third round tho pot is 
dash cl oil ilio ground. Tho pebble is kept as the stone of life 
or a,v/'}Ha iind over it sesamuin and water aro daily poured. The 
ashes are ilitowu into M^atcr and they return homo. On the second 
day a throi:) eo Tiered earthen mound is raised on the spot whoro 
tho body ’.M-i.s burnt, and on it five earthen pots aro placed, and 
cooked ric'i, rice balls, and wheat cakos .are offered to the 
dead. The stone is taken to tho river, washed, and carried to the 
house of 111 * liming. From the third day to tho ninth a rico hall 
is olloreil luul tho stone of life or ashma is taken to the burning 
groin d and again brought back to the house of mourning. On 
the te nth day 1 11 the adult male membors of the houso go to tho 
river., cil'er i :kes and rice balls, and after sotting up rod flags six 
inches liigh, ask tlio crows to touch the chief ball of the five. As 
S007T as tho 'iiiU has been touched by .a crow tho mourners pour 
water and :-es:i,m.ura over the stone and throw it into tlic river. 
They then lia.ho and return homo. On tho eleventh day tho 
mout'i iing is o\'X'r. A sacrificial fire is lit in the burning ground 
and money is distributed among beggars. On tho twelfth day 
the o fering of rice balls ov scifindia is performed and Brdhmans aro 
foastod. OiI tlio thirteenth day tho .s7m.bZ(i/t is performed and this 
is ropoafed i t the end of each month for twelve months. At the 
end of tho tivelve months tho first anniversary is held and is 
repealed every year so long as one of tho deceased’s sous remains 
alive, ’Phey lioh.1 meetings to decide their social disputes composed 
of learned tiiilang, Doshasth, and other Mariitlia Brahmans. A 
man proved to liavo drunk liquor is fined 2.9. to£l (Rs. 1-10), and 
any one wl io f orms a connection with a woman of the Mhiir, Mang, 
or other lov class is turned out of caste without hope of forgiveness. 
If the womau is a Musalman tho BrAhman’s mustache is shaved 
and lie is allowed back to caste after drinking cow’s urino. They 
send tihoir boya to school and are a poor people. 
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Tirguls aro returned aa numbering 300 and aa found over tho 
wliolo district except Maval and Sliirur. Tlieir origin is not known j 
they are believed to have come into the district from Telangan 
about two hundred years jigo. They havo no subdivisions, and the 
commonest names among men are Atmaram, Martand, Ramchandra, 
and Vishnu; and among women Krishna, Lakshmi, Rhdha, and 
Stlvitri. Their surnames are Araukello, Arole, Bhinge, Javalkar, 
Kodgule, Mahajane, MahtLshabdo, Maindarge, and Supokar. 
Tliey have five family stock.s or (jotras, Bharadvuj, Kaushik, 
Kdshyap, Ijohit, and blap-a, and persons having tho same family 
stock cannot intermarry. Tiicy speak corrupt Marathi, live in houses 
of tho better sort, and are vegetarians. Both men and women 
dress like Maratha Brahmans, audai-e clean, thrifty, hospitable, and 
hardworking. They are traders, bankers, landowners, writers, and 
betel-vine growers. As tliey kill insects they are considered impure. 
A family of five spends £1 4s. to £2 (Rs. 12-20) on food a month, 
and £2 10.s‘. to£;i (Rs.25-50) on clothes. A house costs £50 to £200 
(Rs. 500-2000) aud4.s’. to£I (Rs.2-10) to rent, Tho value of their 
house goods is about £10 to £100 (Rs. 100-1000). A birth costs 
10.S. to £l (Rs. 5-10); a bair-cliyiping lO.si, to 16s. (Rs. 5-8); a 
thread ceremony £2 10s. to £20 (Rs. 25-200); a marriage £20 to 
£50 (Rs. 200-500); a puberty £8 lOs. to £20 (Rs. 35-200); and a 
death £2 to £5 (R.s.20-50). They are Snuirts and worship all the 
Brahrnanio gods and goddesses and keep tho ordinary Hindu 
fasts and foast.s. They go on pilgrimage to Allaliahad, Benares, 
Ntisik, Pandharpur, and Tuljapnr. M'heir customs are the same as 
those of Deccan Brahmans. They havo a caste council and settle 
social disputes .at meetings of castemou. 'L'hoy send their boys to 
school and are well off. 

Vidurs,’ that is the Tllegitimato call themselves BrAhmairjais. 
They are returned as numbovitig 100 and as found over tho whole 
district excepting Klied, Maval, and Piu’andhar. They havo no 
snhdivisions and their suriiiimos aro Ihiraskar, Davare, Kalangade, 
and Vaikar,; families bearing tho same surii.amc do not intermarry. 
Their staple food is millet, rice, and pulse, and a faniily of five 


1 Tlie Vidiirs tell tlie following fjlory to explain tho origin of their name. A king 
iianied SliAiitanii >viilUiiig by a river saw and loved a beautiful inaitleu. He asked 
the girl to marry him and after some hesitation she agreed. 8he told him that sho 
was tlie vivor (laiiga and warned ]iim that if he ever questione<l lier conduot sho 
would at once disappear. The king promised to ask no (juestions and they lived 
togctlier as husband and wife, (huiga bore him several ehildien. No sooner was 
a child born tViaii the <iuecn tlirew it into the river, I'hc king endured the loss 
of his cliihlrcn in silence. At last wlien a child named Hliishina was born he com¬ 
plained to liis wife of the loss of his children and begged her to spare Bliishraa’a life. 
No sooner had ho spoken than tJanga turned to w'ator and tlowed off into the nearest 
river. After some time king iShiliitann again wvilke.d by tlio river, .saw a beautiful 
girl in a boat, ami slie agreed to maiTy him on condition that her son should succeed. 
This the king promised as Bliishma, (langa’s son, said lie had no wisli to rule. A 
son named ChitrAngad was bom and succeeded his father. Ho married two w'ivcs 
but died childless. On his death his motlier sent one of the wives to the sage Vyda 
to raise an heir to the tlirone. A blind child w^as born and could not succeed. 'I’he 
second wife was sent and a leprous child was born w^ho too could not rule. The 
queeu-dowager then sent one of lier sou’s slave-girls and a boy was born and called 
Vidur because he was tho sou of a slave. He succeeded to the throne and from him 
all Vidur Brdhmans are sprung- 
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spends ;C1 lOs, t<i' £2 (Rs. 15-20) a month. They do not eat fish 
or fiosh and vli-ink no liquor. They dress either like Marathas or 
Brdhnv.msj and are writers, printers, and messengers. They think 
theinselres higher than Mardthas, and a little lower than the ordinary 
Marath i llrahi ni is. Thoirfamily goddess is Bhaviini of Tidjapur, 
and they also worship Khandoba and Bahiroba of Jejnri. 'J'hcy 
have liotise in agos of Gaupati, Mahadev, and Vishnu, and their 
priests a ro the or dinary Deshasth Brahmans. Their fa.sts and feasts 
do not dilfer r'roin those of ordinary Brahmanio Hindus. Their 
boys are giii v' itlt tho thread before they arc ten. The priest pours 
a few drops of the iiancJigavija or five cow-gifts on the boyhs right 
palm, and, nlier ho has taken a sip, the priest repeats a sacred 
verse over tlir '.ihroad and puts it round tire boy’s nock. He ia 
paid (Id. to (4 (ov.-lle. 1). They marry their girls before they 
come of ago niid their boys between sixteen and twenty. The 
texts reiieatod at their marriages are from the Purfina, not from 
the Voos. Ill other respects their ceremonies are like those of 
Doshasths. burn their dead, and practise polygamy but not 

polyand I'y. 'I'dey .send their boys to school and arc a poor people. 

Writ ors im hided four classes with a strength of 1500 or ()T7 
per cent, of tlm Hindu population. Of the.se about thirty persons 
who aro I'etunied a.,s Patario Pi’abhus in tho census were Dhruv 
Pi'iibhus, 852 were Kayasth Prabhns, 206 were Pataue Prabhus, 
and 420 were '/cllialis. 

DhrriV Prtl.blius, literally Lords descended from Dhruv, aro 
found only in I h ) city of Poona. According to tradition, Dhruv, from 
whom they claitii ile.scent, was the son of Gttanpfit, a Kshatriya king 
of Oudli, wliosi name Uttanpdt according to their story was the 
origin of the umuo Pataue by which one of tho two classes of 
Western fndia L-’rabhns is known.'^ Dhruv Prabhus claim to be 
the sartii) as I'jitano Prabhus. • Two or three years ago they 
applied to be readmitted into caste, but tho Patauos refused on tho 
ground tlmt the two classes had been so long separate. Tho Dhruvs 
have many writ I on statements from Poona Patane Prabhus stating 
that their aii(;e>.tore had said the two classes wore tho same. The 
Dhruvs s iy tlii'y eaino as writers from Bombay and Thana to Poona 
during th ; time of tlie Posh was and have since settled in tho district. 
They hai c no ailKlivisions. Among their surnames aro Kotker 
and Man-iar. 'I'l ey aro like Bombay Patane Prabhus in appoarance. 
They spenk au inoi rrect Marathi, using n for n and I for /. Their 
houses aro of thr better sort, one or two storeys bigh with walls of 
brick ami tiled I'oofs. They are noat and clean, and arc well supplied 
with lael il ve.ssols, cups, saucers, bedding, carpet.s, cots, boxes, 
chairs, tiil)k),s, gl:;,.s.s and brass hanging lamps, and large earthen jars 
for storin::;- grain. They have servants generally of the Kunbi ca.ste, 
and keep catl lc, ponies, and parrots. They are neither great eaters 


1 Pdtdno, iicc.ov.liii;' t..,> BrAhraan accounts, is properly PAtiSro or Fallon, because the 
Prabhus lui\ i! ialleii I r.au being warriors to bo writers. The Konkaii traditions and 
to some exit at the t-. idetice of their home speech suggest that the Piitine Prabhus o£ 
the Th;lna jiro .lese ended from Rajputs of Anhilv.'lda Pattan in North Gu jar^it, 
and may tabe their na.iiae from that town. Th4na Statistical Account in Bombay 
Gastetteer, fV. IHI 
B 310 Jt 
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nor good cooks. There is nothing special or proverbial about their 
style of cooking or their favourite dishes. They eat fish and the 
flesh of goats, sheep, hare, and door, but they oat neitlior domestic 
fowls nor eggs. Those who are careful to keep caste rules do not 
drink liquor. Their staple food is rice, split pulse, wheat bread, 
vegetables, spices, pickles,and salt; and they drink tea, eofl'ee, milk, 
and water. At their marriage and other feasts the chief dishes are, 
Bugai’od rice, sweet cakes, and pulse and wheat balls. They eat 
animal food on holidays and once or twice .a week. It is the cost and 
not any religious scruple that prevents them regularly using animal 
food. They sacrifice a goat on Damra Day in front of the goddess 
Durga and afterwards feast on the fle.sh. Both men and women 
dress like Deccan Brahmans, tlio women tie tho hair in a knot behind 
the head and deck the hair with flowers. They keep rich clothes in 
store, shawls, gold-bordered silk robe.s and bodice.s, and .silk waist- 
cloths shoulderclotbs imd handkcioliicfs, valued at £20 to £60 
(Ks. 200-600). They li.ave ornaments of gold, silver, pearls, and 
diamonds for tho head, ears, nose, neck, arms, and foot, valued at 
£50 to £100 (Rs. 500 - 1000). They are neat, clean, hardworking, 
sober, honest, evou-tompered, hospitable, loyal, and orderly. 
They ai-e English writers, moneylenders, and moneychangers. 
They claim to be Kshatriyas, oat from no one but Bralnnaiis, and 
consider themselves higher than any caste except Brahmans. A 
house costs £100 to £200 (Rs.lOOO - 2000) to build, and lOj?. to £1 
(R.S, 5-10) a month to hire. House goods vn.ry in value from £20 to 
£40 (Rs. 200-400). They pay their servant's I.S'. to'Bs. (Rs. 2-4) a 
month with food. Tho feed of a cow or buifaloo varies from 8s. to £1 
(Rs.4-10) a month. A family of five spend £8 to £4 (Rs. 60 - 40) 
a month on food, and £4 to '£6 (Rs. 40-60) ayear on clothes. The 
birth of a child co.sts £8 to £4 (Rs. 80-10); a hair-elipping 4s. to 
6s. (Rs.2-3) ; a thi'cad-girding £10 to £20 (Rs. 100-200) a boy’s 
marriage £.c0 (Rs.500) a.iidagirl’s marriage £20 to£80 (Rs. 200-300); 
a gild’s coming of ago £8 to £10 (lbs. 80- 100) to both tho boy’s and 
the girl’s father; a first pregnancy £5 to £10 (Rs. 50-100); the 
death of a man £7 to £10 (Rs.70-lo0), of a married woman £5 to 
£10 (Rs. 50-100), and of a widow £5 to £7 (R.s. 50-70). They are 
either Smarts or Bhagvats, and liavo house images of Ganpati, 
Mahhdev, Vishnu, Ram, Krishna, and Annapurna. Their family 
deities are Indrayani at Alaiidi, Ekvira at Karli in Poona, 
Khandoba of Jejuri, and Bluivani of Tuliapur. Their pi iests are 
Deshnsth Brahmans whom they greatly respect. They keep the 
usual Brdhraauic fasts .and feasts, and imiko pilgrimages to Benares, 
Pandharpur, Jejnri, and Vajreshvari in Thdua. A woman, always 
stays for her confinement at her husband’s. After the child is born 
the mother is washed in brandy and hot water. On the evening of 
the third day they set a high wooden stool in tho lying-in room 
near the mother’s cot, and laying a handful of rice grains on the 
stool place a betebmt on the rice, and present the betehmt with 
balls of rice or modaks. This is called the third-day worship or 
tinvichi pu;ja. Wot split gram and cocoanut scrapings are mixed 
and a handful is sent to the house of all the people of the caste. 
A feast of rice balls is held in tho evening when near relations are 
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called, (,)u t 'lio evening of tho fifth day a high wooden stool or a 
winnowing Ivin is sot in tho mother’s room, and on it is laid a tah 
that is a sina 1 .Sfinai’c metal plato with an image of the goddess 
Satvfli upon it, and tho Brahman family priest worships it. 

Sixteen dongk lumps are set round the image and rice halls are 
offered to it . hlolations and friends come to dine and tho women 
kec-p av. n,k(> t ill midnight talking. Next day, the sixth, rice balls 
are made} ready and offered to the godde.ss, and, on tho day after, 
the image is out in a box .and kept there till the next child is 
born, 'file mother and her family arc considered unclean for ten 
d<ays. On llm edeventh day tho room is cowduuged, the cot 
washotl, and t 'le mother and child aro dressed in fresh clothes. 
On the ileweiu h day the men change their sacred threads and name 
the child it' it is a boy on the thirteenth and if it is a girl on the 
twelfth day. A least is held when gram ball,s are prepared and 
relation:! and ristepieojile are ask to dine. In the evening female 
guests bring .'■ouie grains of rice, a cocoauut, and a coat and cap 
or Jcun<:iii for tiio child. Tlio child i.s laid in the cnrdlo, songs are 
sung, ami tin? cli Id is given a name by some elderly woman in the 
house, riic |)i't'-icnts brought by tho women are taken from them, 
and in rctui'u a co'.ioauut, some sugar, and a hotel packet are given 
them, anil they go home. 

A boybs liiiir is ilr.st cut botweenhis third .and his fifth year, when 
tho barber is [n i switcd with a new handkerchief, sonic grains of rice, 
a coco.ai.ii;h, ami 1 .s-. to 2.i. (8 an. - Re. 1)in money. On .any day alter 
this, wdtlioul- in.wl'orming any ceremony, they shave the child’s head 
except li.'ic top knot. Their boys are girt with tbo sacred thread 
between I'iglit .nid ten. Two days before the ceremony an altar 
is I’aisod iiud im (lie same day the boy is seated on a high wooden, 
stool with a pcii iiiit'o .and a cocoauut in his hands a,nd is rubbed 
with wel' tunneiic piowder. He is then bathed along with his 
father ami mol Ik r, A day before the thread ceremony tho bather 
takes a jiule cal .cd tho lucky pole or muhurt-medJi,, and, tying to 
its top an. umbia llii,, a handful of dry grass, a coujile of cocoanuts, 
and a piei;:ii 111 VC Ic'v cloth with grains of Indian millet in it, fixes 
it on one s do ol i be bouse wliou it is worshipped by the boy and bis 
parents. 'I licn (lio god Ganjiati is worsliippied in the first room or 
osn on eiiteniig tho house. In tliu W'omeu’s hall a red or 
yellow piici.o ol, clot.ii is spread in a b.amboo basket or ixidali, and 
tbcimagimif tlie household family goddess or kul-svamini is laid 
in the ba.sken mid worshipped. An earthen piot is whitewashed 
and markoil wilh j iilIow green and red, and in it are laid grains 
of wheat oi I'lcc, a beteluut, a jiiece of turmeric root, and a Id. 
(;^ aima) jiii co. The lid is closed aud thread is wound round the jar 
and it is sol near ttio b.a,sket. This pot is c.alled tho guardian or 
deoak. A lighicd stone lamp is sot before it aud fed with oil till the 
thread corcaioiiy i.i over. They then come on the veranda or oH, lay 
a leaf-plate on t in; .ground, and on the leaf hiy some grains of rice and 
a gourd or .t ihola.. L'lio gourd is worshipped by tbo father, the mothoi-, 
and the sor.. 'riii. a tho father takes a sword, and vrhile his wife 
stands with her lingers touching his arm, ho cuts the gourd into four 
pieces t\vo of whic lr are set aside and tho remaining tw'o are sliced 
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into small pieces, cooked, and eaten. Then the women take a 
frying pan or hadhai, pour oil into it, and put a ladle in each of its 
handles. From the ladle a gold neck ornament called vajratik is hung 
and worshipped by the women with sugar and a copper pice (1 anna). 
When this is oyer they begin to make .sweetmeats in the pan. Several 
other ceremonies are performed as preliminaries to tho thread-girding. 
One of these rites is called varun-pnja or water-worship, when they 
worship a pot or kalash full of water ; a second rite is called 
shiva-dpah-santu^ literally may the w.atcrs be fortunate, when the 
Brahman drops cold water from a mango leaf on tho heads of 
the boy and his parents j a third is ndndishrdddJi, or joyful-event 
ancestor-worship when ancestors arc asked to the ceremony; a 
fourth is bhunii-pnijn or earth-worship ; a fifth is navagraha-puja 
or nine-planet worship; a sixth is rudrakalmh-puja or Rudra's 
pot-worship when the Riidias are worshipped by taking a water-cup 
or panchapdtri, filling it with water, setting it over a cocoanut, 
and lighting tho sacrificial fire; a seventh i.s halipraddii or 
offering-giving, when cooked rice is laid in a bamboo basket and 
over it is sot a dough lamp with a wick of black cloth, and in it a 
piece of tho gourd whicli was cut in four parts, the whole is 
sprinkled with udid pulse and redpowder, and laid on the roadside 
by one of the house servants. The day ends witli a feast. Oii the 
morning of the thread coremouy day the hoy is seated in front of 
the Brdbraan priest who pours butter or lord and watei' in a cup 
and hands it to the family barber. Then a ra'zor is taken from the 
barbe;’, spi'inklod with water, and with it a blade of the sacred 
grass is cut over tho hoy's right ear, then behind his head, and then 
on his left ear, and the razor is handed to tho harbor who rubs tho 
butter aud water on tbo boy’s head and shaves it. Tho boy is 
bathed, his head is .shaved a second time, and he is again bathed. 
He dines fiom the same plate with his mother; gold, silver, and 
pearl ornamenis and flowc=»r gai-land.s aro fastened round his neck ; 
lines of redpowder aro drawn over his head; and lie is made 
to stand near the altar on a low wooden stool covered with sack¬ 
cloth. Bis father sits before biin facing him, and a cloth is held 
between them. Tho Brahmans chant verses and at tho end throw 
grain.s of rice over tho hoy’s head, the doth is pulled on one side, 
and ho hows Ijefore his father aud sit.s in his lap. The boy is 
dressed in a loindotb, and tlie priest takes a sacred thread and 
fa.stens it from his left shoidder so that it hangs to his right hips. 
Ho also gives him a stick ajul a bag. Tho boy is told to look 
towards the sun, and the father taking him by his right hand asks 
him whoso hvaliniachdri or religious student he is. He answers, 
Indra’s Brahrnachari. Then the sacrificial fire is lit on the altar and 
the boy bows before it. The father takes a cup of queen’s metal, 
fills it with grains of rice, and traces tho letters of tho sacred Gayatri 
verso on the rice, aud the father tells the boy to repeat the verse. 
Then into the sacrificril Ladle or pali a few grains of rice aud 
a piece of .sugarcandy are laid, aud it is put iii the boy’s begging 
bag while he repeats the words Bhiknhdm deld bhavati that is 
Give me alms. Tho father warns the boy to keep the sacred fire 
lighted, agni-rakshaiie ; to guard the cow, gau-pdlane ; and not to 
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use tlic^ Stic;!-: nr dand. The guests present the boy with to 2s. 
(8 rt,y.-ih', 1) u (!a.sh, and cocoanuts and betel packets are handed 
and th i gno-ts retire except a few near relations and friends 
who s(i:y to dine. In the evening the boy is taken to ids maternal 
uncle’s licit,so, a procession is formed, and lie is brought home on 
hor.sohnck acemipanied by relations, friends, and music. Pedoro 
the boy enter- the house rice aud curds are waved round his head, 
and the giie.st.s I'etirc with a betel packet and a cocoanut. Next day 
the thri fid-co)'.iirniny ends with a feast. 

I’hey man y tlieir girls between nine and fourteen and their 
boy.s hotween tvoelvo and twenty. The offer of marriage comes 
from ti e girl g lionso. The girl’s father with some friends or 
relations geos h- the boy’s aud in the presence of friends asks 
his father win 'her ho will give his .son in marriage to his daughter. 
If the I'iitlior o.giees the lucky days are chosen with the help of 
the fan ily prii sr. and the settlement or tithi-ninchaya is’paviavmad. 
Then tlie morviage god or guardian is installed, and other 
prolimin, try i ii.itoms are perfonried in the same detail as at the 
thread-girdim.':- They rub the girl with turmeric, tie a piece of 
turmorii roof a ni betelnnt to her right wrist, and send the rest of 
the turmerio or vultfi halad to thoboy’s house accompanied by music, 
married ivomoii, and a mango twig. At the girl’s the women fix 
the twig ill the ground aud a pa.ir of coooanuts are tied to it, 'J'ho 
hoy i.s rubbed niil, turmeric and bathed, and apiece of tnrmcrie and 
beteluut. are i iod with cotton thread to his right wrist. On tho 
morning of the lec-oud or marriage day a party of men and women 
go from the uud’s to tho boy’s ivith music aud carrying a plate 
containing a r.i.rbun, a sash, a pair of shoes, a cocoanut, and 
sweetmoiirs. 'I'l .e fxiy is seated on a high wooden stool, wor,shipped 
by the '..’irrs I ither, and presented with the clothes j hanging 
gai‘land.g d llowers are hung round his head, and the party retire. 
Then the boy’s ndations go to the girl’s with music and a plate 
containing’ a robe and bodice, .sugarcandy, cocoanuts, flower 
garlaud.s, the luarriago coronet or hashing, grains of wheat, and 
five bote uids ilntes almonds and pieces of turmeric aud .some 
ornainem,:-. Tin girl is seated on a. stool 'and presented with the 
robe, bodice, aiu (u-uaments, and her lap is filled with date.s, wheat, 
betolimts, iilmem s, nid turmeric. 'I’he boy’s father pre.sents the girl’s 
father witli a tiirliai and tho hoy’.s party retire. The girl’s mother, 
with herfem!ilerelaf.ions,music,andswootmeats,goosto the hoy's house 
and gives Ihe sn , ei:i neats in charge to his people. The hoy’s head is 
shaved au.l ho is flatbed and dressed iu awaistcloth, coat, turban, and 
shoes; flo'.ver g.n’lutids are wound round his head, and the girl’s 
mother tit!'.-; roil iu It s turban the marriage coronet or hashing, Knd. 
gives him loveef moats and a betel p.acket. The boy’s father places a 
penknife a id a coeoanut in the boy’s hand and he is taken to bow 
before tho hoie-’elifjld gods. He is theu seated on a horse and led 
in processi'iu to ’.lic^ girl’s with a party of kinspeoplo and friends. 
When he i 'aehrs "he girl’s, conked i-ico and curds are waved round 
his head ai d tliro.vri on one side. Then the girl’s father and mother 
come to the boy, Ihe father walks once round the horse, and the 
mother wadies a lufliled lamp round his face, and they retire. ’The 
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girl’s brother comes forward and squeezes the boy’s right ear, and he 
is presented with a turban. The boy is taken oif the horse liy some 
one near and is lod into the marriage hall. His coat, shoes, and 
turban are taken off, and he is seated on the altar on a wooden 
stool covered with a blanket. The girl is by this time dressed in a 
wliite cloth with yellow borders, and seated near the marriage gods. 
The ccreniojiy of honey-sipping or madhuparh i.s performed, and 
the girl’s mother washes tlie boy’s sisters’ feet and presents them 
with bodices. Then, after tho boy’s feet have been washed, the 
boy and girl are taken into the house and made to stand facing 
each other on two heaps of rice with a cloth held between them, 
Bi'iihrnans repeat the marriage verso.s, and at tho end they are 
husband and wife. Tliey are then sc.ated face to faco on two chairs 
and a married woman fastens tho iu,arriago string round tho girl’s 
neck. A cotton thread is pas.sed round the pair five and seven 
times hy the priest. Then the girl’s faihor, holding tho boy’s 
hands bolow tho girl’s, pours water over the girl’s hands, and it 
falls over the boy’s and from that into a plate on the ground. 
The boy’s and girl’s fathers put 2s. to 10s. (Rs. 1 - 5) into their 
hands and it becomes the property of tho boy. Besides this tho 
hoy is presented with metal vessels and lamps, and tho threads 
passed five and seven titnos are tied round the right and left wrists 
of the boy and girl. Tlie boy’s father presents the girl with a robe 
and bodice and the silver an kicks called ybdriiy and viravhjds. ’I'he 
girl’s fatlier takes the boy and girl by the hand and seats them 
on the altar, and the sacrificial fire i.s lighted and fed with butter 
and parched grain. 'J’he girl ri>ses from the stool and tho BiAhinan 
lays on it seven pinches of rice and the girl worships them. The 
boy takes tho girl’s right hnnd in his riglit hand and tho pdnir/rahan 
or hand-clasping is over. Except near relations who stay for dinner 
the gnosis take betel packets and retire. When dinner is over the 
boy and girl aro se.ated in a carriage or on horseback, and, accom¬ 
panied by kinspeople friends and music, go to the boy’s. In the 
room whore the marriage god has been sot the boy and tho girl sib 
before the god and worship, throw grains of rice over it, and retire. 
Tho guests withdraw with cocoanuts and a cup of aweot milk. On 
the morning of the second day tho girl’s kinswomen go to tho boy’s 
and bring the boy and girl and their parents and relations to their 
hou.se to bathe. In tho marriage porch tlie boy and girl mark ono 
another with wot turmeric and they are bathed. The boy’s relations 
now retire. In tho evening the boy’s parents and near relations 
come again. Then sixteen small dough lamps are arranged with a 
large lamp in the middle. A betelnut is worshipped by the girl’s 
parents and tho dough lamps are lighted. ’I'ho boy and girl are 
now worshipped by tlio girl’s parents and then by tbe boy’s parents, 
and the bamboo basket is put over tho heads of tho boy and the 
girl, and the boy’s parents and their near relations. 'The gill’s 
father seats the girl on the lap of the boy’s father and of his re¬ 
lations, and they return to the boy’.s hou.se with tho girl and the 
bamboo basket. 'The boy and girl arc then seated near tho marriage 
gods and the girl is called by a new name which is given her by her 
husband. Rice is thrown over the marriage gods with the object of 
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inducing tliom tc') withdraw, and the wristlets or kanJeans and the 
marriage oni! itnmts are tied in a piece of cloth and kept somewhere 
in the lioiiss'. A. feast at both houses is the last of the iriai’riage 
oeretnonies. Wtien a Dliruv Prablm dies, ha is laid on a white 
woolh‘; i vvaisi eld h or dhdbli, and the toes of his feet are tied together 
with a siring, 'riio chief inournor’s head and mmstache are shaved, 
and hi: cookf' I'ieo and makes it into throe balls or ‘pinds, one he 
lays in the linoso at the corpse’s bead, a second is afterwards laid 
at the place ’ivlierc the body rested on the way to the burning 
ground, and tli j third is laid on the mouth of the corp.se when 
it is placed on the pile. When the skull bursts with the heat each 
mourner throws a piece of sandalwood on the pyre and the chief 
mourner in ar dil ion throws a cocoanut. When all is burnt the chief 
mouruicr, ciu i yi:i:ig an earthen jar of water on bis right shoulder 
walks ronnd I lo pyre witli his left hand towards it. When at the 
end of the tiia-t round ho is near where the corpse’s head lay one of 
the rncnrncr.s makes a hole'in tho pot with a pebble called the 
ashma ,ir .spii'ifc picked up near the place where tho bier was rested, 
and til.) niou ncr lets the water stream from tho hole as he walks 
round I he pyre. At tho end of the second round n second hole is 
made and a ;-cco;lk1 stream runs out of the pot, and at the end of 
the thii'd round a third hole is made and tlie pot is dashed on tho 
ground. Tlio diicf mourner cries aloud striking his hand on hi.s 
moutli. Pith'r on tho samo or on tho next day, a throo-cornered 
mound is mnib'j cn tho spot where tho deceased was burnt. Sacred 
grass .is spread on the mound and on the grass four small 
earthen jar.s iiro set fillotl with water, and over the jai’s four 
dough'.'-akr.s aud rice balls are laid. Flowers are strewn over tho 
cakes tiud full -KTiiall yellow flags are set in the ground and wor¬ 
shipped. Tlio funeral party withdraw to some distance till a 
crow lins toui:'li,(M.l one of tho balls. After that they bathe and accom¬ 
pany tie cliii. i; I nonrnor to his house. When they roach the houso 
of dent I tlicv go inside, peep at tho lamp which is burning on the 
spot -wIiGro 111 ) dead breathed his last, say some words of comfort 
to the mounun s, and go to their lionies. Tin; fa.Tnily mourn ten days, 
and, on tho tent l.i, otfor ten rice and ton dough halls on the burning 
grounil, Tlu '." anoint tho axlima or stone of life with coCoanut oil, 
worshi] I it, and i;iftcr a crow has touched it, throw it into a river. 
Tho priest ii tiii’ns home, and is presented with a blanket, an 
umbrella, a lirass lamp, and a pair of shoes. On tho eleventh day 
the clcef mol rner and a few near relations go to the burning 
ground and cnok rice, spilt pulse, vegetables, pulse cnke.s or vtides, 
and wli.iat cakes or pur a n-polin, and make three rice balls to which 
the severad dir h(>:? are offered. The whole is mixed together into 
three bulls, two of which are burnt and one is thrown into tho water. 
After a bath they i-oturn homo. On the twelfth day alms arc given 
in the raino ul tl;: e deceased ; on the thirteenth a memorial coroinony 
or shrdtldh is por:formod and the casto is feasted; and on tho fourteenth 
fourteen eiarl bon pots are filled with water and presented to fonrtoon 
Brahmans abiug with ftZ. (^avina), and near relations are feasted 
chiefly on win at, cakes or puran-jmlis. Dhruv Prabhns are bound 
togethe r as a body and settle social disputes at meetings of tho 
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castemen. English education of late has weakened the aut 
of caste. They send their boys to school and are a steady class. 

Ka'yastll PrabllUS arc returned asnurnhoring 830 and as found 
over the whole district except Junnar. They claim to be Kshatriyas. 
According to their story^ after Earashuram had killed Saliasidrjun 
and king Chandrasen, ho discovered that Chandrason’s wife had 
taken refuge with the seer Dahibhya and that she was with child. 
To complete his vow to kill the whole of the Kshatriyas Parashurarn 
wont to the sage, who received him kindly, asked him why ho had 
come, and promised to gTant his wishes. Parashurarn replied that 
he wished to kill Chandrason’.s wife. The sag-e produced tho lady, 
and Parashurhm, pleased with the success of his scheme, promised 
to grant the sage whatever ho asked for. Dalabhya asked for the 
unborn child, and Parashurarn, bound by his promise, agreed to 
spare the mother’s life on condition that tho child should be bred a 
writer, not a soldier, and that instead of Kshatriyas his descendants 
should be called Kayasths because the child was saved in his 
mother’s body or kdija. Tho boy wa.s married to Chitrugupta's 
daughter, and was given tho title of Prabhu or lord. K{lya.sths are 
divided into Chitragupb Kayasths, Chaudrasoni Kdyasths, and 
Sankar Kayasths. The Chandrasouis have no subdivision except 
Damani Prabhus who in no way dilfer from the rest and have a 
special name only because they live<] for a time at Damauinthe North 
Konkan. Kayasths have (jotras or family stocks and pravars or 
founders, and forty-two surnames. People bearing tho same surname 
and belonging to tho same family stock do not intermarry. In 
appearance Kayasths closely resemble Kouknasth Brahmans. They 
are fair and niiddlc-sizod, with regular features and thick black 
hair. The men wear the top-kuot and mustache, but neither 
beard nor whiskers, The women ai-c fairer than tho men and 
handsoino. They wear tho hair tied in a knot at tho back of the 
head, nso false hair, and deck their hair with flowers. Their 
homo speech is Mardthi, which both men and women speak 
correctly. Their houses arc well stocked with furniture, copper 
bra.ss iron and tin vesseks, boxes, cots, bedding, glass hanging 
and brass lamps. Each family has a seiwant, and most have 
cattle, horses, dogs, parrots, and bullock carts, fl’heir houses vary 
in value from £50 to £2000 (Rs. 500-20,000) ■, their furniture from 
£10 to £200 (Rs. 100 - 2000); a man’s stock of clothes from 
£7 to £50 (Rs. 70 - 500) ; a woman’s and a child’s from £10 to 
£200 (Rs. 100-2000); their ornaTtients arc worth £30 to £500 
(Rs. 300 - 5000). They eat fish and the flesh of goats and sheep, 
but secretly as they prefer to be cousiderod vegetarians, and 
drink both country and foreign liquor. Their daily food is rice, 
pulse, vegetable fish or pnlso curry, milk, curds, and whey. They 
drink tea or coffee, arc fond of good living, and their pet dishes are 
gram oil-cakes and wheat and sugar somicircular cakes or haranjas. 
A family of five spend every mouth on their food, if rich 
£5 to £7 10,S'. (Rs. 50- 75) if fairly off £3 to £4 (Rs. 30-40), 
and if poor £2 10.s. to £3 (Rs. 25-30). Their feasts cost 6d. 
to Is. (4-8 as.) a guest. Both men and women dress like Mardtha 
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BiAhtniins, a id it is often hard to tell a Kdyasth Prabhu from 
a BriUiman. 'riioy are generally richly and most carefully and 
neatlj dressed. Of ornaments well-to-do men wear gold necklaces 
and liegor l ingKj and tho women the samo ornaments as Brahman 
women. Tlic'/ ire hardworking^ ho.spitablo, orderly, and loyal; but 
extraviigant :!iid fond of show. They are writers, husbandmen, 
money)judors, and moneychangers. They are generally Bhagvats 
or folLiwern at Vishnu, and are termed Deviputras or Goddess’ 
Children been ist they worship the early local mothers more than the 
rogulur Bra hman gods. They have house images of Annapurna, 
Visbnii; Hiilki islina, Bhavaiii, Ganpati, IChandoba, and Mahddev, 
Their priests : re Ueshastli Brahmans whom they treat with, great 
respect. Thm-keep the regular Hindu fasts and feasts, and settle 
social dis])ul('( at meetings of the castemen. On the .sixth day 
after a i hild !.• born tliey worship the goddess Satlii and name the 
child or the tv.-c If til. They gird their boys with the sacred thread 
before they rmi ten. They marry their girls before tliey are 
twelve, and t luir boys before they are twenty. The details of their 
birth, ),bread-;,;irding, and marriage ceremonies differ little from 
tliose ol' .I’iUuie Bralihus. A thread ceremony costs them £10 to 
£60 (Hs, 100- lOO) and a mai-riage £50 to £500 (Us. 500 -5000), 
They hr rn tlie;i' dead and do not allow widow marriage. They send 
their cbildri.'u tc school and hold their own as writers in spite of 
tho coinootitiieii. oE Brahmans and other non-writer classes. 

Pa’tfl ne Pi’a.bhus are returned as numbering 200 and as found 
only ill I he oil ;d' Poona. Only a few have been long settled in 
Poona. '.I.’lu.'.a'' tliey say, came from Bombay about .sixty years ago 
as clerk .-1 in (.evornment office,?, and after retiring from service 
settled in Pomi i vdtb tbeir families. The rest appear to have come 
also from Bombay as clerks within the last eighteen years and are 
not pertTiaum.il i settled in Poona, Poona 1 dtrlno I. rabhii.s have no 
subdivisions ai tl deny that the Dhriiv Prablius belong to their 
caste. They .-i iv that they formerly had no surnames and that 
the fashion of r.-snig surnames has been introduced with the last 
twonty-tive yea. s. Their chief goinis or family-stocks are Bharadvaj, 

Brahma-, riiniir.liOi,Giirgya,Gaatam,Jamadagni,Mudgal,and Vashi.shth. 

The uaniTsiii i.'Oiitiuon uso .among men are Dlivarkanath, Moro,shvar, 
Moroha, Sadan md, and Vishvamith; and among women. Hirabsii, 
.Nanibai’, BolouMbai, and Sundarabai. The men are generally stoutly 
made and in lu'iu'ht above tho middle size with regular features j and 
the womi’U arit nbout the same size as the men, fair, and goodlooking. 
They sptrilv inir it' Marathi than tho Bombay 1 rabhus owing to tbeir 
intorcour-'O with Deccan Brahmans. Tho older residents own houses 
two storeys hlgl i v.-ith brick walls and tiled roofs, clean and well kept. 
They liavi - werva its, carriages, and horses as well as cows, parrots, or 
Tiigeons. J.lc.sul is tho ordinary Hindu cushions, carpets, and pillows, 
they keeii in Bm oilcan style tables, benches, concho8,_chairs, chests of 
drawers, brass < r wooden bedsteads, wardrobes, cabinets with oiiia- 
mental kinck-knacks, wall pictures, lamp.s, and chandeliers. Their 
cooking iiots and eating and drinking vessels are generally metal 
Their ust.al Foml is rice, wheat c-akes, pulse, vegetables, fish, and 
mutton. Besides mutton the only animals they have no scruple 
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in eating arc tlio wild hog, deer, and hare, and of birds the wood- 
pigeon, partridge, (juail, and wator-fowL Their caste rules are 
agiiiust the use of any other animals. Their drink is milk, coffee, 
and tea, liquor being forbidden them. Tliey have two principal daily 
meals, one between nine and twelve in the morning, the other 
between seven and ten in the evening. A family of five living in 
comfort spend £5 to £10 (Ils. 50 - J 00) a month; the poorer families 
live on £2 to £3 (Us, 20 - 50). 'I'lio men dress in a waistcloth, 
waistcoat or coat, and tho Maratha IJralimiin turban, and English or 
Marathi shoes. Tlio women di-c'ss in a full Maratha robe with tho 
skirt drawn back between tho feet and a tight-fitting bodice with a 
back and short sleeves. Out of doors and on ceremonial occasions 
they draw a shawl over the shoulders or head. 

Most Poona Pataue Prabhns aro clerks in Goveimmont offices. 
One is a teacher of drawing and plan-making in the Poona College 
of Scionco, and another is a High Court [iloader qualiiiod to practise 
as a solicitor in Bombay; a third is a retired broker. Their hoys 
attend the Government schools and colleges; some of thorn are 
matriculated and one has taken tlio degroe of Hachclor of Arts and 
Bachelor of 1 jaws. Some of them own houses and land, but most live 
in hired houses paying monthly rents varying- from 10.9. to £2 lOs, 
(Rs. .5-25). Their homse furuitin'o is worth £50 to £100 (Rs. 500- 
1000). Besides their every-day clothes they keep a store of rich 
garments and of jewels worth £100 to £.500 (Rs. 1000 - 5000). A 
birth costs £10 to £40 (lis. 100-400) ; a threail-girding £20 to £50 
(Rs.200-500); the marriago of a sou .£15)0 to .£400 (Rs. 1500-4000), 
tho marriago of a daughter £100 to .£500 (R.s. 1000-5000); a girks 
coining of age £10 to £20 (Rs. 100-200); a pregnancy .CU) to £15 
(Rs. 100-150); tho dc'ath of an adult £10 to £30 (Rs. 100-300), and 
the death of a child lO.s-. to £l (Rs. 5-10). 

Pralihu enstoms conic under ( he six heads of marriage, pregnancy, 
birth, infancy, thread-girding, and death. 

A child’s m<arriago occupies its pareuts’ thoughts from it.s oarliost 
day.s. Tho choice is limited to families of tho same caste and among 
castofcllows to families of a different stock or (jotra. Boys generally 
marry between ten and sixtomi; girls hetweoii four and eight. The 
only form of marriago now in use i.s Brahma-vivuha or tho Brahma 
wedding according to which, bosidcs giving a dowor, the bridegroom 
reccivea presents with his wife. 'I’lio ceremonies connected with 
marriage last over many months, and involve tho spending of tho 
savings of years. They may bo brought under three groups, those 
before, thoso on, .and those after the wedding day. 'Thu first group 
includes eleven heads, offer of marriago, comparison of horoscopes, 


' Marri.ige, in Saii.sl4rit, is tecliiiiojilly called paiiii/ralian. or hiind-lioliliiig, the 
popular .Sanskrit word tin- inarrijigc ia vivdha or mutual taking, and tlio common 
Mariithi word ia laiiiii tliiit is union. Among l.'rabliua the wedding nuintlia are 
Magh or January-t'chni.ary, or l''cl)riuuy-M;ircli, Vaishdhh or April-May, 

Je-nl/tha or May - June, and Margaakireha or Novouilier-lleeembcr, If either tlie boy’s 
or the girl’s bii'tlubiy balls in or May-June marriago in that nu>nth is risky; 

and if it is the birth-month of both the marriage eanuot t;ikc place. Marriage cannot 
be held when the ])lanets Jupiter and Venus arc bid, on any mniirdfi/ii or uo-moon, 
.at tho mnkrdutH when the sun passes from one sofliacal sign to .another, or during 
the shinhast once iu twelve yc.ars, -vvlien the planet Jupiter is in the constellation Leo. 
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goat-olTerijiy', d;iy-uaming, guest-asking, gift-making, Ijootli and. 
altar-ImildiiiLf, [•ot-buying, god-pleasing, and gift-making. 

In finiiilie,'-; vvlio have a young daughter, the woinou of the house 
fix on i-oiiK.! b )y as a good match. The family priest is sent for iind 
tho gii'l’s r.'i.l.lict', handing him her horoscope and naming the boy’s 
father,, a,sks ihe priest to go to his bouse and offer the girl in 
niarriir.'o. If ho approves of tho olTer the boy’s father gives the 
priest uiic^ lo ,\vo shillings, a cocoanut, and sugar, telling him to say 
that hr Inis |,:e|:)D tho horoscope without waiting to see if it agrees 
with his li iy n If not rich enough to meet tho cost of his son’s 
marria.p', tin fiil.her says tho times .are nnsuitahle. ’Pho priest asks 
if he r, (iidd r isli tho girl’s fiimily to help. 'I'lie father says help 
wonhl bo wi. iei'ino, and between them they agree on the sum tho 
father wisln'i (,o have. These arc nnnsual ca,so.s. Tho common 
praotic'o i.s fn' iho boy’s father, without opening it, to place the 
horosccjie tni Imr before tho family gods, or in some other .safe place. 

Aftc.'i' a da,\ or two the father hands his boy’s and tho girl’s horo¬ 
scopes to liis diouly priest to ta,kc to an astrologer. Tho astrologer 
compares i In 1 r details and tells the priest whetiier or not they agree. 
Tho i:vi'ie,st roUii’Qs and tells tho hoy’s father. A few days more and 
the girl’s fain ly ])viest comes to learn the boy’s father’s answer. If 
the lioi'oscojK 9 GO not agree the girl’.s is sent back, and tho priest 
is told to say I li,it the lioroscopes do not agree. If tho horo.scopos 
agree, ilie pi i .'st leaves with a cocoanut and a handful of sng;ar. 

'J’hei'e is, ,11 1 botrothal. In most eases, after tho boy’s father has 
aceopti'd the pi'.)po.sid and the horoseoiics are found to agree, the 
first cei’cmon;' is the goat-offering. 

A day or - 1 liofore the astrologer has fixed the wedding day a 
child, I .scori.o I by a .servant, is sent to ask a few married women 
relations to ;, fi.'asfc in honour of tho family goddess, and on tho 
evoniir.;'of ilio tame day a young ho-goat is honght. hlarly in tho 
mornii g of t l.C' feast day a room on tho groimd-fioor is smeared with 
cowdimg, ami cn. a high wooden stool, in a si pi are marked off by 
linos : l wlul ■ ipiiirtz powder, the imago of tho family goddess is .sot 
and worsliiiii) )d by the oldest man in the family. 'J’ho goat i,s brought 
into the 1(11 iiM and made to stand in front of the godde.ss. One of 
the married vomen of tho family comes forward, washes the goat’s 
feet, a id spri i kies redpowder on his head, and, after waving a lighted 
lamp I'Dimd I i:-, face, retires. The oldest man in the family lays a 
bambdi) wiiii (.wing fan with a handful or two of rice in it before 
tho g ild, and Inking a sword stands on one siile, and, wlule tho goat 
is eating the -iee, with one stroke cuts off its head, and holding it up 
lets a 1 iw dm 1-1 uf blood trieklo over tho goddess, and then places the 
head ii a iminl ]ilate under tho goddess’s stool, .tlxeojit tho head, 
whicli is leii I ill the next day, thefiesh of the goat is cooked and oaten.' 

' In Hoiiic t':ii[,,'ii:‘K tlio goat-olTcriug ceremony tiike.s place at niiilniyht on tlie day 
before i II’ 111:11 I I ,gi: and flic goat’s head is laid on tlie top of tlie niarriagi: luUl. In 
other 111 iiilirn iI is ullei'cil at the time of the jilanet-propitiation, Mdiiin ilio iilood is 
allowed to 1 1 i. k i : ■'ll tlio cooked rice before it is left in the eoi-iier of tlie street. In 
some f-iinilicK t ;i i tiosh is oaten on the first, and the head .and feet on the second day. 
Again i 1 somi In mil ics, instead of a goat, a eoek is ollercd, its iioek ent, and the blood 
dropped on I lie goddess. As Prabhus do not eat dome.stic fowls the cock is given to 
ft marrif'd v i.ini.i i <j| the Marfitha Kuidd caste, who dresses it at her houso, and eats 
some of it at till liofit’.s lionso with liquor. In other families no animal is sacriliecd. 
The guirits bemt fii:i.stod on sweet dishes either at tho host’s house or at a temple. 
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Some day, about the same time as tho goat-offering, the girl’s 
parents send to the boy^s house a present of fruit, sugar cakes, and 
other eatables. Liko gifts arc in return sent to the girl.'^ 

Tho day-naming ceremony has two part.s, a general fixing of the 
day and a special religious rite. Two or throo days after the 
exchange of presents the boy’s parents send for their family priest 
and ask him to find out lucky days .and months. This he learns 
from astrologers or other Brfihraajis, and partly on the priest’s 
advice partly on family grounds, tho boy’s father and mother, after 
consulting the girl’s family, fix one of two days. 

One of these days, if tho father of the girl approves, is chosen by 
tho boy’s father for tbo day-fixing or tithi-nishchcliaya. The day 
before, the boy’s family judest calls on tho astrologer, and, on the 
morning of the day, boys from both families are sent to ask near 
relations. At the boy’s home, about eight or nine in tho evening 
when the guests have come, the boy’s fatlicr takes a basket or two 
full of oocoanuts and sugar-cakes, and, with his guests the astrologer 
the family priest and other Br.dhmans, goes to the girl’s house. 
Here they are met by the girl’s father or .some other elder and led 
into tho hall. The astrologer is seated in th(3 midst of tho company 
with a lighted brass lamp, a .slate and pencil, two blank sheets of 
paper, pens, an ink.staud, a ruler, a few grains of rice, and some 
redpowder. lie reads over both the horoscopes, sees under what 
constellations tho boy and girl were born, and by calculations on tho 
slate finds out tho lucky days and hours. Ho then tells tho elders 
of both families the result, and with their consent fixes the marriage 
day or titJd. When the day is fixed the astrologer draws up a 
marriage paper, writing, after an invocalion to Ganesh, tho names of 
the boy’s grandfather father and mother, then in liko order the 
names of tho girl and her relations,thoir family, tho date of tho boy’s 
and girl’s birth, and the day fixed for the marricago, finishing tho 
paper with tables haken fr(nn their horoscopes. Tho whole is read 
aloud, spotted with redpowder, and a copy is given to tho elders 
of each house witli a blessing and maiking of rtidpowder. Each 
family gives tho a,strologer bs. to 2.s'. (8 «,s’.-Re. 1), cocoannt.s and 
sugar-cakes are handed, and, according to tlunr rank, silver or copper 
coins arc given to tho other Brahman,s. This ceremony costs each of 
the families £1 to £8 (Ks. 10-80).® 

Thi’ee classes of guests are asked each in a different way. Friends 
and ciistefellows arc asked by children, women relations by the 
women of tho house, and men relations by letter. A fortnight or so 
before tho woddiug day, about noon, both families send four or five 
boys and girls, with ono or two servants and drummers, to bid friends 
and castepeople to tho wedding. When thoy reach a house the 
girls hurry in and give thoir invitation to the women of tho family 


^ Tho details are : Twenty-five to fifty cocoaiiuts, twenty-five to fifty sugar-cakes 
eight or nine inches across, two or more legs of mutton, and ten or fifteen fish 
sprinkled with redpowder and tunncric. 

® The details are : Cocoanuts Ks. ,5 to Its. 15, Bugar-cakes Es. 1J to Ea, 5, gifts to 
Erfihmans Es. 0 to Es. 10, total JCl Ss. to £‘i. 
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in four ,So7iivdrinavagraha Mangalvdri lagna, tliatis, Monday 
the niue plaiiots’ worship Tuesday the wedding.^ Then, without 
an aiii^wer, l l oy leave, delighting in hurrying from house to house 
and if asked liot particulars shouting back answers from the street. 
When the giils go inside, the boys stand in the doorway and call 
out, ‘ 1.S any man at homo,’ If no one comes th.ej^ either shout that 
BO and so l];n asked them to a marriage or chalk a message on the 
front door, li; ono of the men of the house comes out, the boys 
stand boi'orc him with folded hands and repeat a very courteous and 
elaborate inv iadon, including the whole family and any guests that 
may be with iliem. Of late the practice has been introduced of 
askinp- male friouds and castefellows ono or two days before the 
wedding by cards distributed by a Brdhman or a house servant in 
the na me of m elder of each family. 

A few dti \ s later, about a week before the marriage, the girl’s 
mothei', with iuo or throe other women and ono or two children and 
servants, goe tin the afternoon to the house of the boy’s parents, 
rroni lilio Iriy’s house she takes his mother and two or three other 
women, oue or two children, and servants with empty bags to hold 
cocoanuts, and they start in horse carriages to ask their kinswomen. 
When th(;y m 'itio to a house they alight, go in, and give the iuvitation. 
Ijow 'vckkIcu si.ools are set aud they are asked to sit down, and, if 
they are nen,]' relations, they aro oit’orod sweetmeats on English 
plates. .AIIkc eating a little and waslung their hands, betel is 
haude 1, and an parting the boy’s and the girl’s mothers are each 
given a CDCoM.iiut. If the people called on are not near relations, 
they effer t lin iti.othors nothing but a cocoanut each. The women of 
some I’aniilii 9 are asked only for the marriage day. Others are 
asked t(j sby for five days while the oerornonioa are going on, and 
the mother 0 010 of the sons-in-law is askod to send her boy to 
take (lart in be gourd-cutting ceremony. The work of asking the 
female rcifiti iii.': of both families takes four or live hours a day for 
three .>r four days. 

Four dav.s befoi’e the marriage the boy’s mother sends a servant 
to the girl’s house to ask her to come the next day for the flowei'- 
givinc;. N( : ;t day, in the afternoon, a child drossod and seated in a 
palani iuin oi carriage is sent with mnsio to fetch the girl to tho 
boy’,s lioiiso. 'J'ho girl, who is dressed in velvet and docked with 
ornaments, poes with the child. When she reaches tho boy’s house 
she is met Iv I do women of tho family and seated on aAVoodon stool. 
After dining she is dressed in a rich petticoat or parJear, or in a 
gold-i:mbrihlei’Lid robe and bodice, aud docked with jewels and 
flowers. Slie is shown to the older men of the family and given 
five tr. ten dislms of fruit and sweetmeats,® Then she is sent to the 
neare ;t I'i'liu :oi:i3 of both families, the women askiug her what her 
mother-in -1iJW lias given her. This round of visits generally lasts 
till mi e in the evening when the girl goes home. 
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Next (lay, like the girl, the boy goes to the house of the girl’s 
parents in a carriage, wliero, if of ago, lie is mot by the men, and if 
imclor twelve by the women, and seated on a chair in the hall. After 
an hour or so ho dines, and is given a new suit of clothes, a turban, 
a waistcoat and coat, a handkerchief, and a waistcloth, and in some 
families a pair of patent leather hlnglLsh shoos and silk stockings 
and garters, liong llowcr garlands arc hung round his nock, a gar¬ 
land is tied to each wrist, and a no.segay is placed in his hand, and 
like the girl ho gets a money present of £l lOs, to £3 (lla. 15-30). 

During thi.s interehango of gi I't.s, at both, houses stores of ornaments 
and dress, supplies of rice, pulse, oil, butter, sugar, fruit, spices, 
betel, bamboo winnowing fans, and cartlien pots are laid in, and a 
wedding booth or hall i.s built. 

In the bride’s house, after tho booth has boon some days ready, 
a bricklayer is called, given earth and bricks, and told to make an 
altar or hakalu near the house-stops. M(«vsured by the brido’.s arm 
thi.s altar is three cubits long, three liroad, and one high. In front 
is a stop about a span .square, and behind the back ihsos about 
eighteen isiches above the altar in three six-inch tiers each narrower 
than tho tier below it. When llnished iho whole is whitewashed. 
Dor this, besides a rupee, the bricklayer is given a handkerchief, 
some rice and betel, and a coeoannt. 

The day before the wedding a set of forty-six earthen pots white¬ 
washed and marked with rod, green, and yellow lines, are piled four 
or five high at each side of the marriage god, of tho house, and of 
the altar. 

Tho next ceremony is the turmeric-rubbing. One or two days 
before tho wedding day, at the housc.s of both families, a large 
wooden mortar and live long wooden peslles are waslujd and placed 
in the womGn’.s hall. Daily next morning a girl is sent to ask the 
nciircst kinswomen and a second message is sent them about nine. 
About ten or eleven the guests meet iii tho women’s hall and sit 
chatting on the ground-door till noon or later. Then in the women’s 
hall the women of tho house or the guests traco two squares opposite 
each other with white powdei'cd (juartz or rdngoH. In one square 
is set a low wooden stool and in the other scj^uare a two-feot high 
wooden mortar or ukhK, hung ivith garlands of bachelor’s- 
button flowers or roju. The boy is ealhul in dres.sod in his waist- 
cloth, and sot on tho low wooden stool in front of the mortar. A 
few pieces of turmeric are put in the mortar, and five married girls, 
each with a pe.stle, pound tho turmoric and .sing. After a few 
strokes four of tho girls loave, and one, a, sister or other near relation 
of the boy, goes on pounding till tho turmeric is powdered. She 
takes out tho powder, jnits it in a metal cup or vdti, and mixing it 
with water rubs it over the boy’.s body. Thou tho four other girls 
come liack, and each of tho five rubs some turmoric powdor'on her 
own hands and cats some grains of eoriandor or dhtma and molasses. 
Next, at one end of the marriago hall, one of tho girls tra(.;es a fresh 
white powder stpiaro, setting in it a low wooden stool. The others 
bring four metal wuiter-pots or tambea filled with cold water and set 
them one at each corner of tho square with a mango leaf floating in 
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each and a cotton thread passed once round them^ and a servant 
brings a bathing pot filled with warm water and sets it near the low 
wooden stool. When this is ready the girls go into the house, bring 
the boy, and seat hitu on the stool. Then each girl lifts a water-pot, 
and, while tho drummers beat tlieir drums, the girls sing and let 
water trickle from the point of the mango leaf on the boy’s bead. 
When the singing is over four of the girls leave, and the girl who 
rubbed tho boy with the turmeric powder bathes him in warm water. 
When ho is bathed the boy is dressed in a fresh waistcloth and 
decked with a chaplet of hachelor’s-hutton flowers. Rod dines or 
nand aro drawn on the upper part of his feet, a lighted lamp is 
waved round his face, and he is led into the house. At the girl’s 
house, with the same ceremonies, the girl is rubbed with turmeric 
powder and bathed. The boy and girl are now sacred. They are 
called bridal gods or navardevts, and may not leave tbo house till the 
four wedding days are over. 

A number of ritos, calling Ganesli, the marriage-booth spirit, the 
water goddess, ancestors, and the planets, and tho sacrifice of a 
gourd, and a fig branch, are performed with the same detail at both 
the bride’s and tho bridegroom’s. In the afternoon, when tbo 
turmeric rubbing is over, to call the god Gunesb, the women guests, 
with lines of white powdered quartz, trace a square in the iunorj^art 
of tho marriage hall in front of the house steps. In tho square four 
stools aro sot, three in a lino and the fourth close by at right angles 
to the throo, and in front of the throe stools matting is spread. The 
family priest and other Brahmans seat them.sol ves, tho family priest 
on the fourth stool, and tho other JJrfihmaus on tho mats. Tho 
family priest’s assistant goes into the house and brings a silver plate, 
a cup, a ladle, a pot, a bamboo basket, a gourd, and a tray filled 
with flowers, fruit, and scented powders.' When all is ready the 
family priest goes into tlio bouse and calls the pareut.s. They come, 
the father wearing a silk turban and a waistcloth and a shawl thrown 
either round his shoulders or tucked under his aj'm; the mother in 
a silk bodice robe and shawl; and the child in a cotton waistcloth 
and a handkerchief tied to the neck and hanging down the back. 
Laying a cocoauut before the bouse gods and bowing to tbo older 
men and women, they seat themselves on the three stools, tbo father 
next tbo priest, tho mother on his right, and tho boy or girl beyond 
her. The priest touches with rodpowdor the child’s and tho parents’ 
brows, and repeats texts, and the father thrice sips water and 
sits bowing till the priest has repeated the names of the twenty-four 
gods. Tho father takes a round bamboo basket, and, spreading a 
yellow cloth over it, sets on the cloth a handful of wheat, and on the 
wheat sixteen betelnuts and six mango leaves rolled into cigar form, 
with a knife stuck into one of thorn, and tied with thread. Next, 
on a metal plate, the father lays half a pound of rice, and on the 
rice sets four betelnuts, three in a lino and the fourth in front. 
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representing' the god Ganesh, his two wives Siddhi and Buddhi, 
and the family goddess. Then, raising his joined hands, ho calls 
on the god and the goddesses to come and stay in the nuts till the 
marriage is over. Ho then sets the nuts in another metal plate, 
pours on the top of each a drop or two of milk, some curds, oiarifiod 
butter, honey, sugar, and water, mixed with sandal powder, and 
holding over them a metal water-pot with a hole in it lets water 
drop on them. Ho wipes them dry, sets them on the rice as 
before, marks them with sandal poAvder, and throws over them 
a few grains of rice, some dark red and yellow powder and flowers, 
waves burning frankincense and lighted butter lamps round them, 
and lays before them a little sugar, a cocoanut, a plantain, two 
betel leaves and ono nut, and a small copper and silver coin. Again, 
he waves lighted camphor, and, taking a flower in both his hands 
after the priest has r-ecited texts over it throws it on the god’s head. 
The whole ends with a prayer that the gods may continue kind till 
the marriage rites are over. All this time the mother sits still now 
and then touching her husband’s right elbow with the tip of the 
first finger of her right hand. The child has nothing to do. 

After the worship of Gane.sh comes the cEillingof the booth-spirit. 
While the child and its parents arc seated on their stools, a 
married woman draws red lines and lays a wreath of floAvers on a 
gourd, and close by the priest places a forked mango post and a pair 
of cocoanuts tied together hy their fibre. A servant brings a long 
pole, and laying it down ties to its top an open umbrella, a pair of 
cocoanuts fastened by the fibre, and a bumb of mango leaves. Four 
married girls, singing songs, wave rice over the gourd, tbo forked 
mango post, and the polo. As they sing they hold a mango leaf- 
cup filled with oil over the gourd, the mango post, the pole, 
and lastly over the head of the boy. Then leaving their seats the 
father, mother, boy, and priest go to a corner in the marriage hall 
where a hole has boon dug, and standing in tho order in wbicb 
they sat, worship tho hole, dropping into it a few grains of wheat, 
a copper coin, and a little water. A servant now sets tho pole in 
the hole, fixing it in its place by filling in earth and atones, and 
plasters the ground round it with cowdung. A married woman 
draws lines with quartz powder, and tho father, passing a cotton 
thread three or four times round the polo, worships it. When this 
is done all go back and sit on their stools as before. 

Then Ganesh is called and two brass water-pots filled with cold water 
are placed on a few grains of rice in front of the father. In tho water 
is put a little ttirmoric and sandal powder, a few grains of rice, small 
silver and copper coins, bunches of mango leaves, a few blades of 
bent grass or durva, and cocoanuts on tho top. A cotton thread is 
thrico passed round the whole, and with the middle finger of the right 
hand the father draws four lines of sandal powder on the outside of the 
pots, and with open hands prays Varun the water-god to be kindly. 
As the father sits with his legs doubled under him resting on 
his toes, he takes one of the two pots in his open hands and with 
the pot thrice touches his brow and right shoulder and tho brows of 
his wife and child. Ho next pours water from the ladle on the 
palms of the Brdhman assistants, throAving on the Avater sandal 
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powdci', a fov.'grains of rico and some flowers and betel, and finishes 
with a coijpei' pi .ie anna), which he dips in water before laying it on 
the Bi alunau K iiandd Lifting the water-pots one in each hand and 
crossij.g banils ho pours water from both together in one urdn'oken 
stream ii^tu ll.i* metal plate. The parents change places, the father 
taking the uiCiUicr's seat and the mother the father’s, and tho 
priest idaudino' up with three other Brahman.s and dipping a blade 
of bent grass iiibu tlio metal plate sprinkles water over the parents’ 
head-s. '1 lum (ho parents sit as at first on their low stools and the 
Brahma,ns af-o take tlieir scats. The priest next lays tho metal 
plate lir foi e ihc parents, who dip in their forefingers and touch their 
eyelids with (lit' water. A married woman coming from the house 
waves a ligliia I l imp first before the god Ganesh, lihon boforo tho 
family i,;odd('.sr, tlieu before tho two water-pots, the priest, tho father, 
the mot her, and the child. The priest lays in the niotlier’s lap a 
coooaui.it, two leaves and a bctolnut, and with a prayer that she may 
have eight .son i li li.s part of the ceremony closes.^ 

Next' to keep (ilie hou.se free from uucleanness and to call the 
spirits ei' tur,,'l it.fors, the father, taking four blades of hent grass 
between the of his right hand, with tho left hand pours water 

on his right; [i.ilm, and prays tho gods goddesses and ancestors to be 
present '.luring '■.he marriage and tlie no.xt tour days. Thou striking 
a copper com ;igamst tho metal plate ho opens the fingers of his 
right hand and lets the blades of grass fall. 

The ft'ther (her takes an earthen jar called the avi<jhna-halafih or 
hiii(lora:!,n'e-rein n ing-jar and fills it with rioe. On the rice he sots a 
betelnut, a piece oi turmeric, and a silver coin, lie spreads mango 
leaves over tin- f'op, and on the leaves lays a cocoanut and winds 
cotton tlrend mund tho whole. Oiv the outside of the jar he draws 
five lines of sandiil powder, vvor.ship.s the jar, hows to it with joined 
hands, and ])uib i.be round bamboo basket before him. Tlie boy’s 
mother put' (In six rolled mango leaves into a metal plate, waves 
a few grains of rict thrice round iho leaves, and taking in her hand 
the sixth loaf in which is the penknife, crushe.s a few grains of rico 
on the fii'or, and replaces the leaves in the basket. The father 
plaee.s a cotton lioiliee, a cocoanut, betelnut and leaves, a plantain, 
and a silver coin in the basket, and prays the water-godde,sses or 
jalmiidtrik'.is to ':ay in his house till tho ceremony i,s over. 

A goiin: is hr,' iglit in and laid on a wooden stool close to tho altar. 
A sou-in law of i, le family, holding a shawl under his arm, and 
behind him hl.s u ife akso covered with a shawl and with a metal pot 
of tunnerir powd )r .in her hands, come into tho marriage hall. Ono 
of the mat ried w omen of the family ties together tho skirts of the 
two shawls , ainl ritii a sword given him by the priest tho son-in-law 


^ Money or on to a BrAhman ia dipped in water that it may not be 

consumed dm lire t. lat burns in a Brdhman’s baud. 

^ Either in l ie casii - [ r„lio briclu or of tlm bridegroom, if the father and mother are 
dead their pla - o i-s t.di :u ) ly some near relations, a brother and liis wife or an uncle and 
aunt. Where tiiere .ti 3 U'; near relation any member of the same stock or gotra may 
sit. The only excciiti'Gi to this rule ia that when the father is a widower he sita 
alone with a botoluui tucked to his waist ia place of his wife. 
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cuts tlie gourd iu two. The wife rubs the two pieces with 
turinorio and steps back. “J ben with two more strokes the son-in* 
law quarters the gourd. The wife as before rubs tunnerio powder, 
and waves a lighted lamp in front of her hmsbaud, who receives from 
his father-in-law either a shawl, a turban, or a waistcloth, and 
withdraws. 

When the pre.sence and the goodwill of the gods are secured, the 
next step is to set them iu some part of the house where they will 
bo comfortable and safe. While the parents, the child, and the 
priest are seated as before, a married woman comes holding an 
earthen water jar, and after standing before the worshippers moves 
towards tlie house scattering drops of water as -she goes. After 
her the mother walks with the earthen watcr-pot in her hands ; the 
father with the round bamboo basket, and the six rolled mango 
leaf goddesses or mdtrikd.s; the son-in-law wdth the drawn sword, 
tho forked mango post, and the pair of cocoanuts; the priest with 
a pot containing a few grains of rice and sandal powder ; and last 
of all tho child and a few under-priests. They enter the house and 
in this order go to one of the groimd-lioor rooms, where, some 
days before, a high wooden stool h.as been placed with two heaps of 
rice piled on it .and tho walls adorned with pictures of gods and in 
the centre with the picture of a fruit-laden mango tree. On tho stool, 
on one of the heaps of rice, the mother sets the earthen pot, and on 
the other tho father sets the bamhoo ba.sket. In a hole dug on one 
sideof the stool, after throwiiigin a fowgraius of wheat,a nut,a copper 
and a little water, the mango post is planted, the cocoanuts are 
hung over tho post, and the ground l.s smoothed. Then the father 
mother and child sit on stooks, and the father worships the pot and 
the basket. Next, out of respect to the ancestors and as there 
are no images of them to instal, the father repeats the names of his 
own and of the priest's forefathers. When this is finished, the 
father gives the priest and eight other BiAhmans a copper coin 
and a betelnut each. 

After the marri.'ige-gods are installed tho goodwill of the planets 
has to he seem-ed. The priest goes into the marriage booth, takes 
a copper plate, puts nine pounds of rice iu it, and on tho rice sets 
about seventy botelnuts. A servant brings a basket full of earth, 
and the piie.st make.s a fiat raised scpiave altar. 'J’he mother fetches 
fire from tho house iu a tile, and tho priest, rubbing a few grains 
of rice on her forehead and throwing .some rice on the fire, spreads 
the hot cinders over the altar, purifies tho firewooil by sprinkling 
water over it, and then arranges it upon the fire. The priest 
worships the planets sitting on the low stool on which the 
mother sat. He goes into the house and bringing a pound of 
cooked rice, a leaf-cup with half a pound of butter, and 108 
nine-inch sticks, twelve of each of the nine pure plants and 
trees, sits with eight other Brahmans round the altar.'- One of 


1 The nine jiiire trees aiui plants of which the sticks or semiidfids arc made, are ; 
Umbar Fiona glomerata, aghdda Acliyranthes aspera, rui swallo-H'-wort, ilnrva bent 

f rass, darbha sacred grass, kliair Mimosa catechu, palat Bntea froudoaa, pimpal 
icue religiosa, and shami Mimosa suma. 
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the Briihinarifi holds in his hands the leaf-cup with butter in it, 
anotl i r tlh' grains of rice, the priest the sticlis, and two more 
repofii- )iii,ss(i!.i'e.s from the Veds. After the priest has kindled, 
tho fire ti]<j| i) texts are repeated, and butter, grains of rice, and 
sticks arc till own on the fire. While the eight .Brahmans are busy 
repeat ng (' ’.l.s and fooding the flame, the priest goes into the 
house, and, bringing seventeen rice-flour lamps, places them in pairs 
round. I, hoi .‘'tiered fire and lights them. A married woman cornea 
from lire li . jso, draws with white powder two squares in the 
marriage litdl, ti.nd irLices in one square four low stools, three in a 
line and tlic 1 nii th close by at right angles, and goes back into the 
house. 'I’lu' oriost fetches from the house a round bamboo basket 
filled wifli ‘ ('oked r-ico, and placing it in the other square, 
sprinkles it wirh curds and redpowder nr goat’s blood, and sots a 
lighto'i thuii- nuiip and a lighted torch in the basket. 

Thti father ni tlicr and child again take their seats on the three 
stools and tin.' priest on the fourth. While the priest repeats texts 
the father laya in. the basket two loaves and a nut and four copper 
coins. Then a. servant, lifting the basket in both hands, waves it 
three times iMi.ind the child’s face, and taking it away without look¬ 
ing bcl ind, is foilowed as far as the marriage hall door by the child 
and the paicuts; the father, as they walk, sprinkling water on 
the ground. On I’eacliing the door the pai'onts and the child wash 
their feet and again take their seats in front of the sacred fire. 
The .SOI-vain\Ofhout looking behind, loaves the ba.skct in a corner 
of the iCTcct, mid taking the four copper coins reiturns and bathes. 
The child and (he parents now stand, the father taking in his hand a 
lea.f-ci.iti with, nutter in it, a copper coin, two betel leaves and a nut, 
and wal king i mo round the fire pours on it the contents on the sacred 
fire. 1. lieu th) fither holding out his open hands, the mother holding 
hers below hi>'. and the child holding its under the mother’s, the priest 
pours throe .•quionfuls of water iuto each of their haud.s, and putting 
four nins aiid u, little more water iuto each, they all sip a little from 
their hands.' The father takes his seat, touches the brows of the 
eight Bralinia with sandal powder, and presents each with a 
silver c>uu. 'the priest touches tlie brows of the child and of the 
parents with r',;it lowder and a few grains of rice, and taking a 
cocoaui'.t. a ])l.intijiii and two fictcl leaves and ouo hctolnut presents 
them with a lih.'ssing to tho father, who receives thorn in his shawl 
and passe.s them to his wife. A marriod woman waves a lighted 
lamp roiini! th) face of the child and tho parents, and the father 
throws I fe w gi’.uns of rice over the Siicred fires and with the mother 
and ch.ld g'x's; iii(.o the house. Lastly tho priest follows with the 
artiole.s of wui'riii]) and the day’s religions rites are over. In the 
evening a dinn ir is given to the men friends of tho house. 

About eight in tho evening of the same day the kinswomen of 
the boy’s fauiil v start for the girl’s houso^ with music and about 
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1 Of tlio four lull', three are eaten by the parents of the hoy and the fourth by 
the boy vrlieii In. ri vrt.i for the bride’s bouse on the wedding day. 

* The details arc ; ;iiigar figures of men, animals, houses, temples, ships, fruit, 
flowers, and trees ; tvi'enty-one balls of pulse flour mixed with butter and sugar ; 
about fifty cocoan its; a miniature silver dinner and cooking set and another sot 
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twenty metal trays filled with sweetmeats, toys, nick-nacks, clothes, 
house finmiture, and cooking pots carried on the heads of servants. 
When they roach the girl’s they stand on the threshold, and the 
girl’s sister comes forward, and pouring w'atcr from an earthen 
jar or kara, and waving a lighted lamp before the face of the boy’s 
sister, leads the way, and seats them on carpets in the women’s hall, 
where the girl and the woinoti of her family are assembled. The 
trays are laid down, and, after sprinkling a little water on the 
groirnd, a square is traced with white powdered quartz, and a chair 
Bot in tlie sipiaro facing the CJist. A few of tlie toys are spread 
before the chair, thecandh^a and oil lamps are lighted, and the clothes 
are unfolded and laid ready for wcai-ing. The boy’s sister, followed 
by the girl and sprinkling water as she walks seats the girl on 
the chair. One of the women of the boy’s family combs and braids 
the girl’s hair and puts g.arlands of tlowci’s on her head. She is 
dressed in a robe and bodice and a lighted lamp is waved round 
her face. After eating a little sugar she goes with a toy in her 
hand to show herself to her mother and other women. This is twice 
repeated and the third time she stays with her mother. Then 
cocoanuts are haiulod round, and the boy’s sister is given about a 
pound of sugar on a leaf-))late. The party make over the gifts to 
the girl’s mother or some other elderly woman, and return to the 
boy’s. The same evening or the evening after the girl’s family sends 
a return present to the boy. Dxcept that a book, a desk, a chair, 
glass cnndle-ahados, chess, marbles, slippers, an umbrella, a silver 
tea set, and wiitiiig things are sent instead of cooking pots, and that 
the boy does not go to show himself to tlie people of the house, the 
practice is the same as in making presents to the girl. 

The wedding day ceremonies come under eleven heads ; gift¬ 
making, oil-pouring, shaving, bathing, foet-waslnug, fig-worsliip, 
boy’s procession, marriage, guost-worsliip, leave-taking, and return 
to the bridegroom’s house. 

Early on tho morning of the marriage day one of the women of 
the boy’s family is sent to call iiea.r kinswomen. The women 
guests begin to arrive about ten, and sit chatting on a carpet spread 
in the women’s hall. The women of tho house fill three silver 
salvers with silver and brass cups, clotho.s, ornaments, and fruit.^ 


of brass ; English China .and Indian glass ivory and wood toys i a set of miniature 
wooden articles of furniture ; a chair and a pair of glass candle-shadus; a looking glass ; 
tumblers with oil and wicks re.ady to light; three robes and bodices ; and wreaths of 
flowers ; silver trays with a nwowator stand ; a lighted lamp ; a few grains of rice ; 
sugar ; and redjiowder. 

t The details are : In the first salver a silver rosewater holder, silver cups with 
wet turmeric powder, wet sandal powde?', retlpfiwder, and powdered quartz ; a 
silver lamp with five partitions ; a lamp with Hvo partitions containing redlead and 
red dark and yellow powder ; twenty-tive to thirty hetclnuts and leaves and about 
a hundred cocoanuts. In the second salver, a high metal or wooden stool, a looking 
gla-sa in a silver frame, an ivory comb, a silver cup for holding red and one for holding 
turmeric powder, a silver five-inch stick, a hag worked in gold or silver holding five 
silver shells, a rupee, a gold necklace, a gold ring, a necklace of black beads, six 
glass bangles, a silk robe, a green eotton robe, a gold-bordered silk waistcloth, and 
a tine cotton robe. In the tltird salver, a bunch of five plantains, a cocoanut, two 
betelnuts and leaves, five almonds, five apricots, five dried dates, and a handful of 
wheat. 
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Abow: OTIC o'clock muaicians, the women guestgj the family priest, 
and the boy’) married brother, with servants carrying the metal 
plates on tiicir lieads or shonldors start in procession for tho girl’s 
house. At t h(! girl’s house, except tho boy’s sister, all the women 
go in, 'I'Ik.' hoy’s sister stands in the doorway, and one of the 
women of tho: girl’s family comes out with a lighted lamp, and 
wavin ili lonn 1 her face, leads her into the house. Except the 
family priest and tho boy’s married brother who wait on tho veranda, 
tho guests ;iie all seated on carpets spread in the women’s hall. 
Then in l lu' marritige h.all in front of tho house step.s, one of the 
women of i n: bride’s family draws a square with white quartz 
powder, iiml sets four stools, two facing the east in one line, a third 
in front of the two, and a fourth beside the third for tho priest. 
Between ihi' stools are set a vvatcr-pot, .a lighted lamp, and a metal 
plate with i t e, and on the rice abetclnut. Tho boy’s sister takes an 
earthen jeir hill of water, and, followed by tho bride, walks from the 
house to tlie ‘tools, sprinkling water as she walks. On the two stools, 
facing tlic > ni-t, sit tlie girl .and Iicr father, on the stool in front sits 
the boy’is hi^ tlnir, and on the stool on tho other sits sido tho boy’s 
family priest, Helped by the priest the boy’.s brother worships 
Ganpati in the botelnut placed on the rice, and the water god Varun 
in til.,: water-pot. He offers tho second tray filled with clothes 
and (1 namencs to the bride. Slio touches the tray and the priest 
makes it (nci' to sotne elderly woman, who, taking the hrido into 
the inner part; of tho house, dresses her in the now clothes and 
bringing Iwr heck seats her, as before, next her father. Then the 
girl’s hither a.ii(,L the boy’s hrothor tie five pieces of tainariud and 
betel nuts in In corner of their handkerchiefs and leave their seats. 
Another sqnnre is traced with lines of white powder and a low 
stool )■! set ii it. The girl is seated on tho stool ; her liair is for the 
fiivst t tiu; ili 'nlixl witli a silver stick or hhdngml, combed, braided 
and di'clceil v itli flowers ; a gi'oen robe is folded round her waist; 
a gold cliam i,w linng round her neck; a gold ring is put on one of 
her r:ii.;lit fiiigCTS; silver rings are put on her toes ; and she is led 
into tlie iiiai ilii,ge hall, and her lap filled with fruit and spices 
taken from I,he tliird salver. A niarried woman of the hitnily 
bringi‘ a li.,'Vii:od lamp), waves it round the faces of all present, 
givo.s lieyoTs brother asilk waistcloth, and withdraws. While this 
is going i.m 111 the marriage hall, two or three women of tho boy’s 
family go I hi Diigli tho house with the first salver, and, wherever 
they tind a ms.rried wonnin belonging to the girl’s family, they 
sprink le msi water over hor, rub wet turnierio powder on her 
hands, mark licr brow with redpowder, and her throat with wet 
sandal pidwiicr, and giving hor two betel loaves, a betelniit, and a 
cocoan at,, agn, n spiaukle water over her. After they have done this to 
altnosi; all ihe women of tho girl’s family, cocoannts are handed to 
all tin: W' iukmi pi resent, and the party form in procession and go 
homo. A 1)111 t two or three in the afternoon, when the boy’s people 
have li ft, till irinsiciaus meet at the girl’s house, and hor mother, 
dressed iii a i pol d-ombroidorod robo and bodice and muffling herself 
in a long sliiivl, with a crowd of female relations friends and 
servants carrying five large copper and brass pots full of pulse 
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and flour, goes to tlie boy’s house.' At the house, a lighted lamp 
is waved round the daughter’s face, and they all go in and seat 
themselves on carpets in the women’s liall. At one end of tho hall, 
one of tho women of tlie bridegroom’s family traces a square with 
lines of white quartz powder and within the square sets two low 
wooden stools. In front of the wooden stools is set a high silver 
stool, and on the stool five silver cups with five kinds of sweetmeats.. 
Next to tho silver stool two silver plantain leaf-plates are laid and 
sweetmeats served on thorn. When this is dono the girl’s sister, 
taking an earthen jar in her liatid, seeks the boy, and, when she 
finds him, load.s him to the women’s hall, dropping water from the jar 
as she walks, lie takes his scat on one of the two low stools, and 
soon after his mother, accompanied by some elderly married women, 
takes her scat on the second low .stool, next her son, tho elderly 
married women standing behind her. Tho girl’s sister then comes 
to the l)oy and rubs turmeric powder on both his hands, and four 
married girls, two from each family, wave rice over him, and the 
girl’s sister presents him with a silk gold-bordered waistcloth. The 
girl’s mother comes forward, washes the feet of both the boy and 
his mother and dries them. She then presents tho boy and his 
mother with costly clothes. They take tlie clothes into the house 
and put them on, and coming back seat themselves as before. The 
elderly women are then given rolies and bodices, and a lighted lamp 
is waved round their faces. While this is going on the boy’s sister 
or some other woman of his family, as she moves about, slips into 
the boy’s hand a ball of wet turmeric powder. The boy and his 
mother are then asked to oat some of the sweets. As they are 
eating the girl’s mother offers the boy a cup of milk, and he, on 
pretence of reaching his hand to the cup, l.hnists tho turmeric ball 
into her mouth, or mbs it over her face. She tries to avoid tho 
rubbing, and the trick causes much amusement. When this i.s over 
the women are presented with cocoauuts, one from each house, and 
the procession returns. 

At .about three in the afternoon eight married girls, four from 
each house, taking a metal plate with two hotel leaves, one betelnut, 
a sweetmeat ball, redpowder, a little rice, a copper coin, a lighted 
lamp, and about a quarter of pound of cocoannt oil, go to Kdlikd’s 
temple. Each waves rice and rodpowdim three times over the 
goddess, and the last girl lays the betel leaves and nut and the 
sweetmeat ball before her, waves tho lighted lamp, pours oil into the 
lamp which is kept burning before the goddess, and withdraws. 

When the women of tho hoy’s family come back from making 
presents at the girl’s huiise, a barber is called, a square is traced 


^ The details are : Five large pots with rice, split peas, split gram, wheat, and 
wheat and udid flour ; their turned-up lida arc full of balls of sesamum seed, grain, 
and wheat tfoiir. Besides these five pots arci a cask of oil, a box of sugar, 
bamboo baskets full of fruit and vegetables, aud a salver with the following 
silver articles, a raised stool, two dining leaves, five silver cups, five baskets, a plate 
with two small boxes, a betelaut-cutter, a liinc-holder, a tree with packets of betel 
leaves hanging from its branches, a looking glass with richly carved frame, a comb, 
two cups one for turmeric the other for redpowder, a robe and a bodice, Another 
salver contains two silk waistcloths, a rich gold-worked robe and bodice, eight or 
ten other robes and bodices, and sweetmeats. 
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with lilies of ’vh te powder, and a low stool is set in the square. 
On tliis stool dip boy seats himself, and the barber shaves his head 
except the lop-knot, smd is paid eight pounds of rice, a rupee, a 
cocoauot, and hotel. Then the hoy is taken, to a square traced in 
the inai-ringo hall, where he is bathed and dried, and is led into the 
house A'.illi a 1 glitcd lamp waved in front of him. 

Shortly ait( r returning from Kiilikadevi’s temple four married 
girls, each with an earthen pot, a metal plato with a lighted lamp in 
it, a bo'i of icd|;o\vder, and a sugar ball carried before them, start 
for the house well. They worship the w-oll, offer it sweetmeats, 
and dri.w water only partly filling their pots. On coming back to 
the iriai rliigo nail they again trace a square, set the four water- 
pots ociu at oa ih corner, pas.s a thread round tliero, aud placing two 
low st'jols Tug I’oier go into tlio house. In the women's hall another 
square is rraCi d, two stools are set, and the hoy and his mother 
aro scptcd on the stool. Turmeric powder is rubbed over them, 
and till y arc hronght into the marriage hall and seated on the stools 
in the sipinro. A rupee is tied in the skirt of tlje boy's waistcloth, 
and wlnle the musicians play the four girls sing and let water drop 
from uiango loa.ves on the hoy aud his mother. Wluvu the batliing 
is over, the ui ther stands in her wet clothes and poui's a little 
water on tin foot of her nearest kinswomen, each of them in 
return dro]i|)itie;' a silver coin into the w’ater-pot. Then tho girl's 
mother, wii\ iig a lighted lamp round her face, gives her a 
gold-emlAi'oidcred robo, which she takes and Walking into the 
house puts on, When the boy is done bathing ho is given a fresh 
waistcloth, a liglited lamp is waved round hi.s face, and red lines aro 
drawn on lin-, As he is putting on his new waistcloth his 

brother runs away with the old one, and puts it on keeping tho 
rupee t hat was tied in its skirt. Next his maternal uncle throws a 
cotton shw t over the hoy aud lifting him sits with him on the 
threshold. four elderly married women come with a shawl in 
their liands and a little rice, cumin seed, a rupee, a hetehmt, and 
a wintiuwiuu: fmi, and stand holding the shawl over the boy and his 
uncle. Tlicv lay tho rice and nuts on tho fan, drop them into the 
shawl and t lun. again taking them up put them back on the fan. 
This is doiio dnice by each of the women, aud the rice, cumin seed, 
rupcO;, anil i)cteluiit aro tied to the horns of the boy's aud girl's 
clothei'. AHcrthis i.s over his uncle takes the boy into the room 
where the m i rri ige gods are worshipped, aud dros.sca aud adorns him. 

Except; l!u sliaviug tho ceremonies at the girl's house, after her 
motlKic has returned from taking gifts to tho boy's house, are tho 
same ns at 1.1 le 1 toy's. Then tho bride is taken to the room where 
tho marriagi gods are worshipped to ho dressed and decked for 
the woddiiig. 

About lial -past four in the afternoon the girl’s kin.smcn, with 
music Mild llo-.A'ors milk and jewels, go to the boy’.s hou.se to Ava.sh 
his fc' t befii:-o ho .starts for the girl's. On reaching the boy’s house 
they ar(! n (anvod by the hoy’s father and his relation.s, and 
seated some iti. tho marriage hall aud others in the house. The 
father of the gti’l goes into the house, and, seating the boy on a high 
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carpet-covered stool set in a white powder square worships him with 
the help of hi.s family priest. He washes his feet with milk 
and wipes thorn with his handkerchief; ha marks hia brow with 
sandal powder, puts n gold i-iug on one of the fingers of his right 
hand, offers him sug.ai'-cake to cat, sprinkle.s rosewater over him, 
and placing a nosegay in hia hands, withdraws bowing. Wfion 
this is over, the girl’s father and the other gue.sts are each given a 
cocoannt and a nosegay, sandal powder is rubbed on their brows, 
and rosewater is sprinkled over them. They aro asked to stay 
and join tho procession to the girl’.s house. 8omo of them stay, but 
the girl’s father and others have to go back at once to thuir own 
house. Meanwhile at their lioiiio the girl and hor mother are 
bathed and rublied with perfumes, and the girl is decked in her 
yellow silk wedding dress and jewelry. 

When tho feet-wasliing is over, at both hou-ses the family priest 
brings a branch of iimbar Ficus glomcrata, and places it on one side 
of the marriage hall. A boy who has married into idie family ia 
asked tocuttlio bi'anch. Tho boy walks into the tnarringe hall with 
a shawl under his left arm and a sword in his right hand followed 
by his wife with a lighted lamp and by another woman. Tho 
woman ties together tho .skirts of the hoy’s and his wife’s shawls. 
When this is done three more married women come into tlm marriage 
hall, and the one who tied tho knot joining tho other women throe 
of them wave rice, and tho fourth wavms a lighted lamp over the 
branch. Then the four married women withdraw, and tho son-in- 
law, with one stroke of his sword, ent.s tho branch in two. After 
his wife has waved a, lighted lamp round his face ho takes ono of 
the two pieces of the branch, and walking into the house, followed 
by his wife, lays the br<anch and tho sword near tho mari'iogo gods. 

After the girl’s father lias gone, the hoy is rubbed with sandal 
and other fragi'ant spices .and decked with jewels. His waistcloth 
is of silk, talc is .sprinkled on his rod turban, and three ornaments 
are tied to his brow, the wedding coronet or hashiiig, a plumo or crest 
on the right .side, and an aigrette of jewels in front. Next, he is 
clad in a long white robe hanging to his foot; his loins are girt 
with a sash, and another richly wrought sash is thrown across his 
shoulders ; long wreaths of pearls or flowers fall over his chest and 
back down to his knoos; on his feet aro a pair of red gold-embroidered 
shoes v^ith silk tassehs, and a packet of betel loaves is given him to 
chew. His eyelids are blacked with antimony and a tinned coooanut 
is put in his hand, and he thrice swallows a littlo curds phaced on 
the palm of his right hand. With the family priest ho goes to the 
household and marriage gods, and, bowing before them, oilers them 
a cocoauut, and asks their blessing. Then, after bowing to the 
elders of the house, he is moniited on a richly dressed horse, and, 
besides tho tinned cocoannt, holds a penknife^ in his right hand. 
The order of the procession is : A bullock cart with a band of pipers 
and drummers; a row of carriages full of richly drossod children; 
buglers walking; a band of Muhammadan drummers; behind tho 


' Among Prabhna the penknife liae taken tho place of the sword. 
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drunu lers Ix yfi and mon on foot; then dancing-girls walking in a 
line, .' 111(1 iniDiediatoly behind them the hoy-bridegroom on a horse 
with gold and stiver trappings. On either side of the boy a couple 
of ineit n'iisc ily-whisks or chavris, another couple fan him with 
silver ians, rind a barber holds over him a loug-handled big red silk 
umbrella. After tho boy walks bis mother and all the other women 
guests excipil ivtdows. On either side of and behind the boy and 
thewoinon are carried wooden frames called midis or gardens with 
pots ol' artitjeial trees fruits and flowers.' Then como.s a bullock 
cart ivitli aliiiufc a thousand cocoanuts, four bundles each of fifty 
sugarciines, u id one hundred round bamboo baskets strung on a 
rope.’' This clcics the procession. Any women of the family who 
are too weal; l.o walk follow the bullock cart in horse carriages. 
On tilt' way, iliculd two proce.ssions meet, the barbers lower the 
umbrellas and that they may not see each other’s marriage coronet 
or hdshinfi lile ally brow-horn, hold them in front of the bridegrooms’ 
faco.s. At oil' 1) turn in the street, to please evil spirits, cocoanuts 
ar(i dashed on tlie ground and thrown away. 

At the girl’s- liouso tho party stops at the door of the marriage 
hall, whore Iwo I'etaalo servants stand with an earthen water jug 
in their hands Tho hridogrooni stays on his horse and some of 
the men of llio narty enter the marriage hall and take tho seats 
preparoid for tlicni,and tho rest stand outside with the bridegroom. 
On the ''or-aiuLi, f he astrologer sots close together two silver water- 
pots fillrd will cold water, and in each floats a copper cup with a 
small hole in ils lottora. In front of the water-pots surrounded by 
lighted brass lamps ho places the marriage papers. The bride’s 
materufil aunt, wieh a rice-dour larapi in her hand and a shawl held 
over her hemi at the four co''ncrs, going to the boy, who is still on 
horseback, waves the lamp round his face and gives him a little sugar 
to cat, luid receiving a present of clothes from the boy’s parents is 
led into I ho In use under the shawl; then a young brother of the 
bride’s or tluv son of some near relation is carried in like manner 
under a shavvi to tho bridegroom, and squeezing bis right ear, 
receives a. pre-iont of clothes, and is led back into the house. 
Next, tlm girT-; i’ltlier, dressed in a silk waistcloth, a shawl on his 
body, aiiil a silk turban on bis head, with .a shawl hold by the four 
corners uver h s bead, lays a cocoanut near the forefeet of the 
bridegroom’s herse, and walking i-ound it offers the boy sugar, and 
lifting him fj-orn tie saddle carries him to the altar in the centre of 
the hall. By this time the astrologer’s copper cup fills with water 
and sinlvf) and the a.strologer and tho bride and bridegroom’s family 
priests licgiii to chant hymns. Tho bride’s mother, with a few 
of her nc! irosl rcl.’itioiis, bringing some presents, comes to receive 
tlio woiiu vi of he bridegroom’s family. When she comes to tbe 


1 Eaoli wiiich is about six feet long .and one broad is borne on tbe 

heads of two eai i jio.', Two of them arc earned on each .side of the boy and one 
behind, the spiu;.; lu unit being left open. 

^ Biesides the eoi;oamit3 sngai'c.ane and baskets, the cart contains four bnncbea of 
plantains, loO r or br.asa round baiiket?, forty pounds of almonds, dry dates, 

turnierie, beteluiil, sugar, twenty pounds-of cumin aiul coriander seed, forty ponnda 
of fine rice, j.ml abun eiglity pounds of dry coeoa-koruel. 
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bridegroom’s mother she touches her feet, bows to her, and, holding 
her by the right hand, respectfully leads her into the house ; the 
others follow, and are seated on carpets in the women’s hall. The 
remaining male guests either take a scat in the marriage hall or in 
the house, or stand till the bridegroom and the bride are married. 
The barber ahso remains standing in the marriage hall with the 
umbrella open. The girl’s father and mother take their seats on 
low stools in front of the altar. The bridegroom standing on the 
altar takes off his long robe and turban and sits down with nothing 
on except his silk waistcloth. 

Then the marriage service begins with its ten rites of honey-sipping, 
feet-washing, rice-throwing, moment-naming, present-making, 
clothes-worship, bride-giving, oath-taking, seven-steps, and feeding. 

When all are in their places, some honey and curds are laid in 
the bridegroom’s right palm, and the priest repeats in Sanskrit, the 
bridegroom saying the words after him; 'I see and tako thee my 
bride with the eyes and strength of tho sun ; I mix thoe with honey 
and take away all that is hurtful in feeding on thee; I cat that 
sweet nourish ing form of honey, and may I thus be of choice sweet 
well-nourished temper.’ Touching the several parts of his body he 
says: ' May there bo .speech in my mouth, breath in my nostrils, 
sight in my eyeballs, hearing in my cars, strength in my thighs, and 
may my whole body and soul keep sound.’ 

Then tlie bride’s father washes the feet of his sous-in-law and their 
wives, and of the boy’s married sisters, and a lighted lamp is waved 
I’ound their faces. A little sugar is given thmn to eat and with the 
present of a silk waistcloth and robe they go back into the house. 
After this the bridegroom’s feet are washed with milk and water 
and dried, and he is jmosented with a rick silk waistcloth with broad 
gold borders and jewelry. 

Then tho bridegroom, putting on the new silk waistcloth and a 
silk turban, is led by the bride’s father into the house at one side 
of the women’s hall. Hero, with his face to tho west, he is made to 
stand on a largo heap of rice. The bride, clad in her richest robes 
and covered with jewels, is carried in by her maternal uncle, and, 
with her face to tho east, is made to stand on a second rice heap 
facing tho bridegroom. Between the bride and bi’idegroom, so 
that they cannot see one another, four men, if possible sons-in-law 
of tlio families, one of them with a drawn sword, hold a sheet of 
unbleached cloth witli red linos drawn on it. Standing by the 
bride and bridegroom the family priests and the astrologer chant 
verses, at the end of each verso calling on the boy and girl to 
think how groat a step they are taking. Tho girl’s sister stands by 
with a lighted rice-flour lamp in a metal plate, and relations and 
others, clustering round tho bride and bridegroom, at the end of each 
verse keep silently throwing a few grains of rice over them. Now 
and then tho father of the bridegroom, standing behind him with a 
long string of black glass beads with a gold button,^ asks him to 


* The gold button should be one tola in weight, but at the time of taking it from 
the goldsmith it is not weighed ; he is paid at the bazar rate at so much per tola of 
pure gold. 
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look Citi tlie inyubic figures on the sheet held between him and the 
bride and sny over the names of the family gods. All this time 
tbe guests keep quiet and with the musicians wait for the lucky 
momoit. 

When tlio lucky time is come the priests cease chanting and the 
cloth Is drawn to the north. A bugle sounds^ and at the signal the 
musici ins rai. io a, blast of music, the guests clap their hands, the 
hridegi'ooiu’s father puts the black bead necklace round the bride’s 
neck, ;ind tin b-ide throws a garland of flowers round the bride¬ 
groom's iK'cl, . The astrologer touches tho bi’ido and bridegroom’s 
eyolidsi witli 'VJiier, women wave lighted lamps round their faces, 
and they are seated on chairs face to face. The old women start 
their iriarriiign songs, the dancing-girls dance, the barber shuts the 
umhrcillfi, tlic parents and guests embrace or exchange greetings, 
and cocoamifc.s are handed to all present. 

Then the bi ido and bridegroom receive money and jewelry from 
their friends and relations. Each present, as it is given, is noted 
down by the lioy’s and girl’s brothers, who stand by with paper and 
pencil. 

Imriicdiatc'-ly after, near to where the astrologer set the water-pots, 
are' placed (ho jewelry box and other articles intended as presents 
for the bride.’ As soon as all friends and relations have given their 
presents the; a: trologor leads the bride from the house and seats her 
on a l( w wot don stool between her own and the bridegroom’s 
brother, Afte r a little worship the bridegroom’s brother gives her 
two robc'S, two bc'dicos, a sash, anda jewelry box,, After touching 
these ar d handing them to her mother, the bride takes her seat on 
the chai r oppo-.ite her husband, and the ceremony closes by the two 
brother): eiubr) ciiig. 

An h' lur or so uiter the lucky moment, close to the bride and 
bridegroom’s chairs, two low stools nro set for the bride’s father 
and mot her, and in front a third for the priest, between the stools 
are laid a ciq;, ii tudlo, and a plate, and close by another plate with 
fifty-ono rupee.'!. After the girl’s parents and tho prie.st have taken 
their seftl;,s, the girl’s father sips water thrice and repeats the names 
of his tv)Qnty f ur gods. Then ho, his wife, and the priest leave 
their seut.s ami go towards the bride and bridegroom’s chairs. At 
the priesl'.’s request the bride and bridegroom stand facing each 
other, riio hiey holds out his open bands, tho girl lays her’s half 
open in .ids, ho clasping her thumbs with bis. Over their hands 
the girl’)- tathoi holds his, open and slanting, and the mother pours 
cold water from a silver jug which running off her husband’s hands 
passes th rough i lio hands of the bride and bridegroom, and, as it 
falls, is caught by the priest in a silver plate, Vifhile the mother 
poui's, till-prii SI says in Sanskrit; ‘This is ray daughter whom to 
this time I ha\f nourished as a son, I now give her to your most 
sacred keeping, and solemnly pray you to centre in her your lovo 


* Bunches of pl.aii aiQ3, metal baskets, almonds, dried dates, turmeric, betelnut, 
sugar, cumi. i, corian Icr seed, and rice. 
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as a husband and to treat her with kindness.^ The priest then 
repeats the names of the bride and bridegroom, their fathers, 
grandfathers, great-grandfathers, and families. The girl’s 
father dips lifty-one rupcos in cold water and lays them in the 
bridegroom’s open hands, and tho ceremony closes by tho priest 
giving to each old woman of the family three ladlefuls of the water 
that was poured over the bride and bridegroom’s hands. 

Next at one end of the marriage hall tho family priest kindles a 
sacrificial fire and sets the cocoa-kcrnel grindstone or pdta before 
the fire with seven botolnuts on it, each botelnut lying on a little 
rice heap. Calling ludra, Vanin, and Umdmahesh to be present, 
the bride, the bridegroom, and the bride’s father sit down, the bride’s 
father saying ; ‘ You should treat her as duty bids you and not 
cheat her in religion, wealth, or pleasure.’ The bridegroom thrice 
repeats : ‘ I will not deceive.’ 

Then tho bride and bridegroom leaving their seats walk thrice 
round the fire, and, on coming towards the grindstone, the bride¬ 
groom sitting down and repeating a Sanskrit text,^ lifts tho great 
toe of his wife’s left foot and draws it over the seven rice heaps. 
This, which is called the sevon steps or saptapadi or tho crossing 
of sevon hills, is tho chief of all marriage rites. No marriage is 
complete until the bride has taken the seventh step. Till the 
seventh step is taken the father of tho girl may break off tho match 
and many his daughter to some one else. Tho rite ends by a 
married woman striking tho bride’s and bridegroom’s brows 
together. 

After the luarriago oath the bride and bridegroom feed one another, 
eating sweetmeats, vegetables, and rico from tho same plate. 

They are then dressed and seated near oach other in the hall, and 
again rise and go round among tho guests markiug thoir bi'Ows with 
rodpowdor. 

At the same time the guests’ brows are marked with sandal 
powder and each is given two cocoanuts. From the hall the bride 
and bridegroom are taken to tho women’s room and other places 
where the elder women are. Here each one, lifting the bride in her 
arms, kisses her, and with tears in her eyes speaks kindly to her, 
and last of all the girl bids farewell to bor parents. Meanwhile 
the party are getting ready to start for the bridegroom’s house. 
Tho bride and bridegroom are seated cither on the same horse on which 
the bridegroom rode in the evening, or in an open carriage ; they are 
followed by a company of friends and kinspoople in the same order 
as they went to the brido’s bouse." As they go firoworks are let off. 

The girl’s father and some of his nearest relations follow for a 
few steps and then return home. 


^ The substance of the text is : May Vishnu make thee take one step for food, 
one atop for alvcngth, one steji for eattle, one step for happiness, one step for priests 
to perform sacrifices, one step for wealth, and one step for religion. 

- The order is the same as in tlic evening, except that a servant walks in front of 
the bride and bridegroom’s horse, sprinkling cooked rice to satisfy evil spirits, and 
that link-boys surround the party, each carrying at the end of a stick a grated open 
iron bowl with lighted pieces of dried cocoa-keruek 
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In .^c nie fiiitiilios when the procession reaches the door of the bride¬ 
groom’s lionHii two servants, tlio one taking the bride and the other 
the brulogi'i 11)111 on his shoulders, dance to the sound of music for 
about 'I (juarl: ir of an hour. Lines of white stone powder are drawn 
on the gioiin 1 leading to the room whore the marriago gods aro 
worshi;)]Kid aiul on both sides of the lines rows of lighted rice hour 
lamps are set. liotween these the bride walks, her hands full of rice ; 
tho bi'idegruii n follows bonding over her, holding both her hands 
from liehind, and with his thumbs from time to time forcing 
grains of rice o it of them. As soon as the bridegroom comes near 
tho ho tac dill If Ids sister stops the way and does not let him pass till 
he pro nisca 1 or to give his da.ughter in marriago to her sou. He 
then goes to tie room whei’e tho marriage gods are worshipped, 
throwing tho rice as before, and he and his wife are seated on low 
stools nefore tlie marriage gods. After perforrrung some short rites 
the bridegrtKitn’s sister and parents tell him the brido^s new name 
and this ho whispers in her right oar. Meanwhile in the reception 
hall g'i;,eats aro seated and served with sugared milk and a handful of 
sugar folded in pajier. Th.is closes tho wedding day ceremonies. 
Tho briile rulires and sleeps with the other girls in the woinoids 
hall, and the biidcgroorn with tho men. 

Each of the four days after tho wedding is marked by some 
special riles. 

About nine or ton on the morning of the first day the bride is 
asked l.o serve food to the men of her husband’s house. The five 
pots sent by .hr girl’s parents are piled in tho dining hall. In the 
highest- is a gold necklace and in the four others aro sweatmeats. 
Low si ools ii r.d loaf-plates are laid out, and when tho men aro seated, 
the bi icle without letting the pots strike together uncovers them one 
after t he otiu i’. She opens tho first, and seeing a gold necklace, puts 
it round lier lief k; she opeus tho second and finding sweetmeats 
serves them to ihe guests uncovering each pot with great care and 
handing round its ccmteiits. She then takes a metal plate with a 
lighted, lamp in it, and going to each guest waves tlie lamp I’ouud his 
face, each accoi diiig to his moans putting some silver in tho plate. 
She thi n h u ren tho room and after tho guests have oaten the sweet¬ 
meats thi.'v also leave. In the afternoon the bride and bridogroorn 
Cat fn:ai the sanio leaf-plate, feeding one another in the jrrcisence of 
tho w-linen ;i,nd childi'en of the house. When tho meal is over 
small rouuil hotol-loaf parcels are given to the boy and girl. The 
bride .lolds . no cud of tho rolled leaf in her tooth and the bride¬ 
groom bites - iff tho other end. After this about fifty betolnuts are 
eciually divided between tho bride and bridegroom. A few girls 
side with the bride and some boys with the bridegroom, and for an 
hour or two I hw games of odds and ovens called eki-hehi. About 
four 11 the al ternoon the bride and bridegroom are asked to spend 
the nij-dd at-ihe bride’s house. Before the bride leaves the woinou 
of the tu'ideg i.-.Kim’s family make her presents of jewelry. Then the 
bride and bridegroom go to the nearest relations of both houses, the 
womi'ii. asking the bride what presents have been given her, and 
elderly widows who have not been at the vrodding give her 
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2s. to £5 (Ra. 1 - 50) in cash, or they give a cocoanut both to her and 
her husband. This round of visits generally lasts till about seven in 
the evening when the bride and bridegroom go to the bride^s house. 
Here they play a game of odds and evens, and about nine they feed 
one another sitting down to dine with the men. 

During the night the bridegroom steals his mother-in-law’a 
bracelet, and early in the morning makes off to his father’s house. 
When the bracolot is missed, the bride, her parents and friends, 
and the family priest go in procession to search the bridegroom’s 
house. On hearing they are come the bridegroom hides, and the 
bride and one of her party start over the house searching for him, 
shouting that he has stolen a water-jug and an old pair of shoes. 
At last his liiding place is found and he is led by his wife into the 
hall and seated on a raised carpeted stool in the midst of the guests. 
Before him on the carpet sits the bride and her father. The father, 
placing before him a silver watcr-pot, a silver plate, and a silver cup 
and ladle worships the bridegroom, and with joined hands asks him 
to give his foot to bo washed. He refuses unless they promise to 
give him whatever lie asks. They agree, and he asks something 
whimsical, a cart with a pair of goats, his father-in-law’s garden, or 
his house, or asks his father-in-law to give up smoking or snufllng. 
When all he asks is promised lie lets his feet bo washed with milk 
and water. Ho is then given a suit of clothes and taken to the 
bride’s house. 

On the third day, about ten at night, the bridegroom, the bride, 
and her parents and relations go with music to bring the bridegroom’s 
parents and nearest relations to their house. On the way back they 
walk on cloths which arc taken up as they pass and again laid in 
front. On entering the bride’s house the guests are seated either 
in the receiving room or in the marriage hall. Before the altar 
lines are drawn and three low stools are .sot. The bride and bride¬ 
groom are seated on the altar, and the bride’s parents and the 
priest on the low stools. The priest repeats texts and the bride’s 
parents touch their eyelids with water. The bridegroom’s married 
relations and their wives come in pairs. The husbands sit beside 
the bridegroom and the wives stand close by their husbands. Then 
the bride’s mother pours water over the men’s feet and the bride’s 
father wipes them dry; and again the bride’s father pours water 
over the women’s feet and the mother wipes them dry. A married 
woman waves a lighted lamp round the faces of each pair, and they 
go back to their seats with a present of a silk waistcloth for the 
man and a robe and bodice for tho woman. The foot of all the 
sons-in-law and their wives, and, last of all, the bride and bride¬ 
groom’s foot are washed with the same ceremony. 

When tho feet-washing is over, in the marriage hall in front of 
the house stops a white powder square is traced, and, on one side, 
facing tho east, three low stools are set in a line and a fourth at 
right angles for the priest. In front of the three stools is placed a 
bamboo basket with five lighted rice-flour lamps, a sweetmeat ball, 
cooked rice, split peas, butter, vegetables, and cakes, a leaf-plate 
served with cooked rice, vegetables, split peas, and butter, and a few 
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sweet i;akes. On the other side the bridegroom and his relations 
sit on carpet ). The bride and her parents dressed in silk seat 
themselves ot tire three stooLs and the priest on the fourth. The 
bride's father gives eight Brahmans round bamboo baskets, with, 
in each: bask jt, a silver two-awinn piece, a eoooanut, a betelnut, 
and two ahiumd;!. Then the bride’s father, taking the girl in his 
arms, sc-ats Irn- on the lap of each of the bridegroom’s kinsmen, 
who in retiii ti put a little sugar into her month. The mother takes 
the bride lu 1 cr arms, and seats her on the lap of each of the bride- 
groom's kiii irtiunen who, like the men, put a little sugar into 
her mouth, and last of all she is seated by her father beside her 
husband. 'I'l K'd the girl’s mother making a twi.sted cloth ring puts it 
on the hcncl , f each of the bridegroom’s kiusmon, and the father 
taking thi:; ti({ lare bamboo basket in both his hands touches with its 
bottom Mie l r isfed cloth ring. The bride’s father then taking the 
ring in his luiii ds places it on the head of ail the women guests and the 
mother toucli(!.s it with the bamboo basket. The fathers embrace, 
and till' briih.' K lather addressing the father of the bridegroom asks 
him to take c ire of their daughter whom they have nouri.shed as their 
only fend clnld, whom they have always petted, and never allowed to 
leave lior inuibfr’s side. Then the bridegroom’.s party taking the 
bride with Them go back to his house. 

Abo it oh 'u on the morning of the fourth day, at the boy’s house 
tihHce Bi]uar(‘s eit-o drawn, one in the women’s room and two in the 
marriai.';e linll one iii the middle near the house steps and the other 
on one sidi'. In the square drawn in the women’s hall two low 
woodei I stoeh, ;u 0 sot in a line, and on them tlio bride and bridegroom 
are se.atiMl. 'I'ho sister, or some other of the boy’s kinswomen 
tightly ties lii i liair in a knot, and asks the bride to untie it with 
her left hand. The bride unties the knot, puts cocoamrt milk on 
the briilegriii in’:! hair, and rubs a mixture of turmeric and rice on 
his boi’y. Tlioii the bridegroom lias to untie his wife’s hair, to put 
oil coc laiinl milk, and rub her with a mixture of turmeric powder 
and ric(! Hour. A married woman now goes to the marriage hall, 
sots a kjw stool in the corner square, andop])osito to it the grinding 
stone. Bi'tsvoeu these she sets a metal pla.to rvith a. mixture of lime 
and turmerio liii iiigin the mi.xture a gold finger ring, for which 
the boy and i/ii l search and whoever finds keeps it; she also, at each 
corner of the iiiuaro, sets a jar of cold water with a mango leaf 
floating in it and winds a thread round the jar. The bride and 
bridogioom UTe then led to the corner square in the marriage hall 
and sorted I’.ioe to face, the bridegroom on the low stool and the 
bride on t in gi indstouo. Each is given a packet of betel leaves 
to chew ; and while they chew four married women sprinkle water 
on their h and sing songs. The drums boat and the bride and 
brideg: ooiu si|iiirfc betelnut and leaf juice on each other and from 
the metal plaie t hrow rod paint over each other. After this they 
are bathed, dihel, and dressed, tbe bridegroom in his turban, long 
robe, silk wai f cloth, and shoes, and the bride in a silk robe and 
bodice, 'him marriage ornaments are exchanged, the bridegroom’s 
being l;ied on tin;! head of the bride, and the bride’s on the head of 
the bridegroo n. A lighted lamp is waved round them, red lines 
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are drawn on their feet, the silvered cocoanut.s are exchanged, and 
the bridegroom raising his bride by the left hand follows his 
sister who walks before hitn sprinkling water from an earthen jar to 
where the third srpjare is drawn in the middle of the marriage hall. 
Here, while the bridegroom and the bride are bathing, a bedstead 
with a large sngar-cake at each corner is brought in and the whole ia 
covered with a sheet. In the middle of the bedstead is a grindstone 
muffled in cloth spotted with wet turmeric powder and at each 
corner an earthen jar. The bridegroom and bride are seated 
on tlie bod near the grindstone and each of four married women 
waves rice throe times round their heads and touches their brows 
with the herns of the bride and bridegroom’s clothes. Again, taking 
both the girl’s hands in their own, each of the married women thrice 
waves a rupee, a piece of turmeric, and a few grains of cumin seed 
before the boy’s face. Then taking the cumin seed, the turmeric, 
and the rupee from the hem of the Irridogroom’s robe they are waved 
before the bride. Tho bridegroom sits down and the bride rising 
takes the grindstone in her hands, and passes it to him saying : ‘ Take 
the baby, I am going to cook,’ and again sits down. Then the bride¬ 
groom rising hands back tho grindstone, saying : ‘ Take the baby I 
am going to office.’ After tins she leave.s the child on the bedstead, 
and tho bridegroom lifting his wife by the loft hand leads her into 
the room where tho marriage gods have boon worshipped. Hero he 
sits on a low stool before the gods, takes his wife on his lap, and, 
with u mango leaf, sprinkles the molasses and lime-water on the figure 
of the mango tree on tho wall. Then, going into the women’s hall 
where some married women are met, tins bride and bridegroom feed 
one another. In tho afternoon they are asked to go to tho girl’s house 
aud start accompauital by tho bridegi’oom’s sister and music. Here 
in welcoming them a lighted lamp is waved round the faces of tho 
three, and, except that the bedste.ad hangs from tho roof and that 
before it is lot down the bridegroom has to give the children of the 
bride'.s family to £1 lOs, (Hs. 5- 15) tho details are the same as 
at the bridegroom’s house. When the baby-ceremony aud the mango- 
tree worship are over, the boy is made to stand behind tho girl, and 
each married woman, dipping tho girl’s hands in a mixture of 
molasses and lime, rubs them on the boy’s long robo. The mother 
of tho girl draws red lines on a wa.ll close by the marriage gods, 
and places a griudstono below tho lines. In tho middle of this 
she sets a brass hanging lighted lamp surrounded by sweetmeats 
and sweet cakes, aud beyond them a row of lighted rice-flour lamps. 
The boy places five to fifteen rupoos on tho stone, and in presence of 
the wornon the bride and bridegroom feed one another. 

In the ovening tho father .and mother, and the bride and bride¬ 
groom, first at the bridegroom’s and then at the bride’s, sit in a line 
before the marriage gods, and worshipping them, throw a few grains 
of rice over them and over the Hoor of the marriage hall, and say : 
‘ Depiirt ye gods and goddesses until such time as 1 may ask you to 
come again.’ Last of all the priest, untying the six cigar-rolled 
mango leaves, sprinkles water over the heads of tho four worshippers. 

In the afternoon of the fourth day, comes the last of the marriage 
ceremonies, the rubbing of the bride and bridegroom with rice-flour 
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at tlii;ir own houses. The bridegroom is soatocl on a stool in tho 
womoii’s ill a square ot -white powder, and .some woman of the 
family ridis liiiu with rice flonr and takes him into the iiiarriago hall, 
■whero hois snatod on a low stool in asquareof white powdei', bathed 
with war n), walci-, and has a liglitod lamp waved round his face, lie 
then intij the house andis now free to go about as usual. After 
a few hys t ill) girl is presented with copper or brass miniature 
cooking ami oilier house vessels filled with rice, pulse, flour, butter, 
and (.11. 

NcJin day, ir ;i day or two after when tho host wishes the guests to 
go, a sweet of pulse is cooked and served at dinner time. After 
eating tlm pulse tho marriage guests leave. 

Afiier the marriage ceremonies are over the hoy and girl, on feast 
and hi;.;li (lav i, are asked to one another’s ho'iisos, and at least during 
tho first yeiu at each visit I'occivo clotho.s and other gifts. Before 
one of thcM) visits tlie sight of a servant from the father-in-law’s 
house ufb'ii seta the bride cryiug. Co.axiug threatening and 
Yidiipiiing arc all sometimes in vain, and the little wife from the 
time she leave-} her father’s house till she comes hack keeps on 
sobbing. Slio is now a part of her hushaiid’s family. Her duty is 
entirely t(.) h )r hnshand and his pii,rents, who must support her 
throii'j'h till," .vodded and if need be through tho -widowed state. To 
her li-i.sba!iil's l.•elations the young wife shows much respect. She 
stands np wheit they pass near her, and in talking to them uses not 
their nanu's Imt .some terin of respect. Slie does not call her 
luisha.nd by ; u y name, and whether in public or pri vate should never 
be see.u tall< ing' to him. The husband is gcnorally kind to his wife, 
ho thinks lioi- liis friend and his 0 ([ual, and leaves her the full use of 
his gonds. 

In tlio c.'iiSi of the girl, between marriage and pregnancy, come 
three minnr i ites, lucky-dress wearing, skirt-wearing, and puberty. 

Min', ml sml-i or lucky-dross wearing may take place at any time 
al'tor i', girl’s tia.'i'iage and before sliois twelve years old. Tho boy’s 
father coiiMilfcs an astrologer, who examines the boy’s and girl’s 
horosc ipes, au-l names n lucky day aud hour. A day or two hoforo 
a seiw uit is nent to tell the girl’s mother when tho robe is to be 
given. (Jn I !io day fixed, two boy.s and the family priest, with 
fifty t:-:i a, luindred cocoannts, sugar cakes, aud fruit, a robe, a 
bodice, and iini^io arc sent to the girl’s house. On tho floor of tho 
■womenVs Indl ii, square is di’awn with white powder, and two low 
stools are |)la ,;oL, oppo.site each other, one for the elder of tho boys 
and th .i ol liei for (ho girl. Tho family priest sits beside them on a 
third stool. 'I’liou tlie elder boy wor.ships Ganpati and performs 
the holy-dny Ijlussing, and touching the hem of tho robe with red- 
powder, pre,-.. ■ 11 1 f; it along with tho bodice to the girl. The girl riso.s, 
and going' ioto an inner room winds tho robe round her waist, and 
coiniiij;' bai.-l-i seats herself as before facing tlie boy, who lays in her 
laj) five pilin’a I ns, an orange, a lemon, a guava, beteluut and loaves, 
a few grains nC n heat, and a silver coin. A married woman waves 
a lighted liiinp round tho faces of tho piriost, tho girl, and the elder 
boy, ai d the priost blesses tho girl, dropis a few grains of rice over 
tlio Ga ip-jati, iiiid taking a rupree from the boy retires. Tho elder boy 
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goes home, and the younger, taking the girl with him in a carriage 
starts, with music, for the husband’s house. At her mothcr-in-law's 
the girl stays for two days and then goes home. 

A few weeks after the lucky-dross wearing comes the padar-sddeS 
or breast-robe. The girl is taken to her father-in-law’s house 
and for the first time wears her robe like a woman, drawing one end 
over her shoulders and letting it haug on the right side. In the 
afternoon of the second day, before leaving for her parents’ home, the 
girl, seated on a low stool, has little children set opposite her, and her 
lap is filled with fruit as on the first day. She throws the fruit to 
tho childron, and after a scramble, some elderly woman of the house 
divides them between the children and the girl. The customs are the 
same as at tho lucky-robe wearing except that the girl sits by tho side 
of her husband instead of by tho side of a boy of his family. 

When a girl conies of ago an elderly married woman fills her lap 
with rioo, betelnut and leaves, and a cocoanut, and waving 
a lighted lamp round her face gives her sugar to eat. She is 
sent to her husband’s house in a carriage, and her mothor-in-law 
takes her and loaves her in a room by herself. Little girls are sent 
to ask kinswomen and friends. An elderly woman goes to invite 
tho girl’s mother, and when she come.s, aliout three in the afternoon, 
she changes her dross, and going to her daughter, combs and braids 
her hair, dresses her in a rich roboand bodice, and decking her with •* 
ornaments, seats her in a wooden frame leaning forward, her hands 
resting on her knees. On each side of tho frame two large brass 
lamps and a pair of glass candlo-.shados aro placed, and on tho floor 
in front, a silver plate with boxes for betelnut and loaves, and 
spices, and close by a silver tree, its branches hung with packets of 
betel loaves. The music plays, and tho guests, all of whom are women 
keep dropping in from five to eight, oa('h as she comos having sweet 
cakc.s given her. When tho guests aro gone her mother loads the 
girl to the inner room, and taking off her ornaments makes them 
over to the mother-in-law, and after bathing and taking sugar cakes 
goes homo. This is done every day for four days. About four on 
the morning of tho fifth day, the mother of the girl, going to her 
daughter’s house, bathos her, and then herself bathing, both the 
daughter and the mother are prosoutod with robes and bodices. I'he 
mother then goes homo. In tho afternoon, on one side of tho dining 
hall, a square of white quart/, powder is drawn and in the square 
two low stools are set. On these stools tho girl and her husband are 
seated and their bodies are rubbed with rice-flour. Then in a square 
tracing, in tho back part of tho house, they aro seated close to each 
other on low stools, and tho boy loosens tho knot of the girl’s hair 
and tho girl loosens his top-knot and they aro bathed. Then, on 
a square traced on one side of tho women’s hall, three low 
stools aro placed, two in a line, and the third at right angles. 
The hoy and the girl seated on. the two stools and the priest on 
the third, worship Ganpati, perform tho holy-day blessing, worship 
the Matriks that is tho seven goddesses Gauri, Padma, Shachi, 
Moilha, Siivitri, Vijaya, and Jaya, and perform tho joyful-event 
spirit'Worsliip. Tho boy and giil leave their seats, and the priest, 
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helpod by ten (tl iorBril'hmaiis, kindlea the aacred fire in honour of 
the nino phiiKits. and of Bhiivaneshvar, the god of the universe. 
'When this is o ver the hoy and girl sit as before, cooked rice is waved 
round thoni, and is laid hy the roadside to please evil spirits. After 
washin;;' their fee t, they are given new clothes and leave their bodies 
rubbed wit.li .swL’ot-.sconted powder, and seating them close to each 
other iv: a a(pi;!,re tracing in the back part of the house, the priost 
pours over tli( ir beads water from a rice-washing metal-pot or viroli, 
and aft ii' b.tf.liiug and dressing' in new clothes they take their seats 
as befot'o in l.lic ■’.vomen’s htdl. An earthen altar is made, Ganpati is 
worshipped, uin.l the sacred fire is lit. The boy tonebes the hem of 
a new I'obe winch he gives to tho girl and fills her lap with presents. 
A married woman hands the boy a small quantity of bent or dnrva 
grass, poundt.d wetted and tied in a piece of white cotton, and 
standirg behind the girl and baying her head between his knees, he 
lifts her chiu wvbh his loft hand .and with his right squeezes into hor 
right nostril u. lew drops of the juice of the bent grass. A lighted 
lamp if! waved louud their faces and the ceremony is at an end. In 
tho ewruing t he girl is seated in the frame richly dressed and docked 
with jewels. Tho motlier and other kinswomen, and fi’ionds with 
music and tvays of clothes and jewelry, go to tho boy’s hou.se and 
tako idieir seats on carpets spread in tho women’s hall. A square 
is traced lU'iii.' die frame, and on one of two low stools placed near 
each of her, tiu! l)oy sits, and the girl coming out of the frame sits on 
his right. Tli<i girl’s mother goes to them, and waving a lighted 
lamp I'oniid t uoir faces puts a shawl over tho boy’s shouldors and 
a ricli suit o: clothes and jewolry in the girl’s hands. The other 
women follow giving presents according to their husband’s means; 
sugar :;akes r.iuL coooauuts are liandcad, and, except tho mother 
and li ir .sister, the gnests leave.^ About nine at night tho boy is 
seated in tii.e frame and the girl rubs him with sweet-scented 
powder, and gives him a cup of milk to drink. He drops a silver 
coin into tho cup and drinks tho milk, and kissing his wife lifts her 
in his arms, and carries her in to the nuptial room which is adorned 
with ,'.;arl;i.iMl,s of sweet-scented fiowers. All this time tho mothers 
and o'-hor rctat'mis, both male and female, surround the pair. The 
boy’s umtiii'r scibs, ‘ We liavo brought you so far and now make you 
over to the 1 111 1:5 of married life.’ 

In I, he 11 d h mouth of a woman’s pregnancy a few families perform 
a cer.'naouy called the pnnchdntjne or fifth month.^ Ganpati is 
worsaip])od, .sugar cakes distributed, and in the evening both tbo 
boy find tliu girl are presented with clothes. In tho seventh or 


llr. hanilii)./ mig.'ir cukes and cocoanuts a ra,arric(l woman with a tr.ay full of 
sugar rakes ;.;i' to euuh woman guest and, sitting in front of her, asks from whose 
house she has . (i! ii.i. 1’he guest says from her jjarents or iiiotliei'-in-law’s as the case 
may he. Tin ion1 eas takes in hor h.aiid two sugar eakes and goes on giving them two 
at a time till I in: j uoat stops her and will have uo more. Some woirien take ten or 
twent y' or i;v( II lU many as iifty or .100 pairs of sugar (;ake.s and afterwards sell them 
and b i.y oniiuiicits with the money. In some houses wonieu who .are known to do 
this are walciiti . and given just as many cakes .as there are people in their houses. 
Latiilj', except tnnongthe rich, cakes are less freely given, caclignost getting only two, 
I'A'iii’y few fair.ilica perform this ceremony. 
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eighth month of a woman’s pregnancy the priest is called to fix a day 
for the pregnancy ceremony. On tho morning of the day little 
girls goto ask kinswomen and friouds, and an elderly woman goes 
to invite the girl’s mother. In the afternoon tho hu.sband and wife 
arc seated on two low stools, anil tho ]>riest on a third. After a 
sacred fire is kimlle(.l, Gaupati is worshipped, holyday-blc.ssings 
performed and the planets worsliipped, (he hoy sipieozes a few drops 
of boat gras.s jnico into tho girl’s right nostril, throws a garland of 
fig-ti’ee leaves round her neck, and sticks a piorcupino quill into her 
Inifr. lie nf?xt gives her a ladlcful of curds mi.ved rvith two grains of 
pulse and ono of barley, and asks her thrico what sho is sipping. 
She each time .says in reply, ‘ That by which women ai'o blessed 
with children,’ When thi.s is over .some elderly married woman 
waves a lighted lamp round their faces. In the evening the girl’s 
mother and other women go to tho girl’s honse, and, scfiting the boy 
and the girl in a square tr.'iced on tlic lloor. give (hem shawls, clothes, 
and jewelry, and taking .some siig.ar cakes, go home. A dinner is 
given by tho boy’.s homsohcild to hoth men and women relations- 
Othei’ dinners at rclation.s and friends’ lionses follow, the yonng wife 
receives i)rc.scuts, and in every way meets with the greatest care 
and kiudno.ss. In tho eighth oi’ ninth mouth of her first pregnancy 
the young wife, who i.s olten not more than fourteen, is seated in a 
palanquin a;nd sent with music to lier fat!ior’.s honse. As slio goes, 
at every corner of tho street, to jfic.aso evil spiril.s, cocoanuts are 
dasliod on the ground and thrown away. 

From tho time the girl goes to hor father’s house sho is fed 
daintily and decked with tlowers. A midwife, generally one known 
to tho mother's family, attends tho gii'l, and wliou the girl’s time 
comes is called in. The young wife is taken to a warm room and 
0110 or two of the older women of the family gatlier round her. 
Outside of the room tho girt’.s father or some other of tho older men 
of tho house stands with a w.atcli in ono hand and with the other 
tells lii.s heads, promising much to the gods and goddos.ses if tlioy 
will grant the girl a safe delivery. Caro is taken that the birth may 
happen at a lucky moment, and should the mother sillier severely, 
Brahmans are hired to read sacred books or to tell lioads both in thoir 
houses and temples. As soon as the child is horn the girl’s father or 
.some one of tho older mou of tho heiiso notes the time, and a metal 
dinner plate is beaten as a sigu of joy, tho women rejoioiug over the 
mother as one brought back from death. Till (he mother i.s washed and 
laid on a cot, the babe is put in a bamboo winnowing fan. It is then 
washed in warm water, it.s navel-cord cut, its lioad squeezed to give it 
a proper shape, its nose pulled to make it straight, and tho cartilage 
of its cars bent. It i.s bound in swadtlliiig clotiie.s and laid bo.sido its 
mother on the bed, ami a bit of Jotri'i Wtrobihinthus grahamiaims, and 
a poiiknifo are laid under the pillow to ward off evil spirits. Word 
is sent to the husband’s family, suga.r is handed, and the midwife is 
given four to ton shillings, rice, hotel, a cocoanut, and a robe. The 
room-door i.s covered with a hlaukot, and an iron bar is thrust 
across it. A dim-.sliiiiiiig hras.s lamp burns near the child’s face. The 
mother is given a packet of hotel leave.'^, myrrh or hoi, a mixture of 
honey and buttor, sagar/jota that is tho fruit of tho Guilandina 
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bonducella and butter, myrrh mixed with molaisses, and myrobalan 
powder mixed with molasses. For forty days she drinks nothing 
but water in which a red-hot iron has been cooled, boiled with cloves. 
For three days she eats a coarse wheat-flour paste mixed with 
molasses and butter. On the eleventh day she has wheat cakes 
boiled in batter, and, from the twelfth to the fortieth, rice mixed 
with black pepper and butter. After the fortieth day she takes her 
usual food, rice, vegetables, or fish, as suits her best. For forty 
days she does not leave her bedroom without a hood, a thick blanket 
thrown over her body, and slippers. Every evening the babe is 
rubbed with parched gram powder and the white of an egg, and 
bathed in hot water. Before drying the child, the midwife takes 
water in a metal pot, and waving it thrice round, that the child's 
misfortunes may be on her and no evil eye may look at it, stands up, 
pours water over her feet, and touches the child’s brow with dust. 
Then she marks the child’s brow and cheeks with soot, and taking a 
few grains of mustard seed waves them round the child and throws 
them into the fire. For the first three days, the child is fed by 
sucking a cloth soaked in coriander juice. For ton days after the 
birth both tho wife’s and husband’s houses arc unclean, and there is no 
worship and no prayers. That evil spirits may not choose tliis time 
to en(:er tho house, a Brahman, every evening, holding in his hand 
a pinch of ashes, repeats charms and spells, and gives tho ashes to 
some one in the house to rub on the child’s brow and lay undor its 
pillow. With the same object the midwife draws ash-lines at the 
house-door and at tho door of the mother’s room. Any one coming 
into the house must, as ho enters, look round and drive off any spirit 
that may be following him, and wa.sh his foot and bands. If he is 
not a member of tho family he must bring some sugar cakes or 
clothes. It is unmannerly to go to a new-born babe empty-handed. 

On tho evening of the day of birth, or on tho next day, the 
father of the child, the astrologer, the family jiriost, and kinspeople 
and friends go with music to the mother’s house. They are met by 
the mother’s parents and seated, the men guests in the hall and the 
women guests in tho women’s room. The astrologer is handed a slate 
and pencil and paper pen and ink. Ho takes from tho wife’s father 
a note of the time of birth and sit.s in the midst of the company 
calculating. When tho horoscope is ready he reads it aloud, almost 
always foretelling for the child talent, comfort, success, and longlife. 
Then touching the brow of the oldest man in the father’.s family, he 
makes over the horoscope to him with a blessing. While this is 
going on, in the inner part of the house, the father of tho child, 
sitting on a low stool in a square traced on the ground, worships 
Ganpati and performs the holy-day blessing. Ho rubs a little gold 
and honey on a stone, takes it in a silver cup, and going into the 
lying-in room, dips a gold finger ring into the cup, and in presence 
of some kinspeople lots a drop fall into the child’s mouth. If the 
birth hour be unlucky the father has to undergo penances; and he 
does nob see tho child’s face for fear he should loose his own or the 
child’s life. When tho lucky hour coraos, he worships Ganpati and 
performs the holy-day blessing, kindles a sacred fire, and placing 
the child on a piece of red cloth in a winnowing fan, lays him before 
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the face of a cow, and lets honey drop into his mouth. In honour of 
the birth a feast is given by the mother’s father. Dancing-girls 
amuse the guests, milk, cocoanuts, and sweet cakes are handed round, 
the astrologer the priest and other Brahmans are paid, and the 
guests leave. 

The third day after the birth the child and the mother are bathed, 
and the mother first suckles the child.' In the mother’s room two 
long lines of white powder are drawn and divided, if the child is a boy 
into eleven and if a girl into ten spaces. In each space is placed a 
betel leaf touched on the top with soot rodpowder and turmeric, 
boiled gram, cooked horse-radish leaves, and cocoanut scrapings 
mixed with molasses. Close by a square is traced on the ground 
and a low stool is set in the square. In front of the stool are laid 
a metal plate with a lighted lamp, redpowder, a few grains of rice, 
a sugar cake, a cocoanut, and close by a full water-pot and ladle. 
The mother is seated on the low stool, her hair is combed, and the 
child is laid in her arras. Then the brows of both the child and 
the mother are touched with redjiowder and a few grains of rice. 
Bits of sugar cake are put into their months, a cocoanut is laid in 
the mother’s hand, and a lighted lamp is waved round their faces. 
Then placing the cocoanut on the gr-ouncl, the mother silently raises 
the ladle from the water-pot, and taking a little water sprinkles 
it on the child’s body, and throws a few grains of rice on the loaves. 
The guests, who arc little boys and girls, are sent home after eating 
boiled gram and cocoanut scrapings. 

The fiftli night is a time of much danger to the child. Sathi, the 
goddess of that night, i.s worshipped by some elderly married 
woman of the family with presents of fruit and is besought to take 
care of the babe.^ A blank sheet of paper with pen and ink is laid 
near the goddess that she may write the child’s fate, and a drawn 
sword is loft loaning agiiiust tho wall. The father of tho child, 
with some relations and friends, goes to his wife’s house with 
presents. He worships Gaiipati, gives tho midwife two to ton 
shillings in cash, and receiving sugar cakes returns home.'* That no 
evil spirit may steal in w.atchiiiou are set to gu.ard the house, and 
outside, till daybreak, servants sing by turns, and, according to tbo 
father’s means, are paid two to ten shillings. The midwife is seated 
near the child, and that she may not sleep is closely watched by the 
elder women of the hou,so. 

On the tenth day the mother and child are bathed, and their clothes 
washed, the whole house is cleaned, the floors arc smeared with a 
mixture of cowduug and water, and cow’s urine is sprinked sill over 
the house. After bathing and dressing in frosli clothes, to free them 
from impurity, each member of the household thrice drinks ahout 


1 The practice of not suckling a child till the third day is dying out. 

® In some families, along with the fruit, fried pulse, grain, a cock, and a tumldcr 
of litpior are ulfered. All these are given to tho midwife. 

* The present consists of huttor, sugar-, bctelnut .and .leaves, rice, cocoanuts, live 
suits of endnoidered and plain clothes, an umbrella, a pair of English shoes, stoi k- 
ings, gold silver and pearl ornaments, wood and metA boxes for holding cloves, 
cinnamon, nutmeg, mace, .and other artiglea. 
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a teas]:ooufnl ol’ the five cow-gifts.* Then the men of the father’s 
family clunigt tlieir sacred thready and drink the five cow-gifts. 

Undi T tJu) bti.id Infancy come eight rites, naming, thirtieth day, 
fortieth day, (lar-boring, vaccination, teething, hair-cutting, and 
birth-day. 

On lilie toiitii, (sloventh, or twelfth day, but sometimes not till the 
hundred and first day after birth, the child is naiuod. About four 
in the evening Iho women of the father’s house go to the child with 
prosenr,-, of cl,nr,hL.s, iind putting a large snga.r-cake on each of the 
four corum a ol the cradle, lay the child in the cradle, and awing 
it, calling till! ;liild by a name chosen in its father’s house. The 
mother';: rel.ii oits give the child another name ; but a child is 
generall',’ kno'ivu liy the name chosen for it by the father’s family. 

On any day betv/een the twelfth and the thirtieth a servant brings 
into the lionso :i, copper pot full of cold water, and placing it in a 
squar'o ti.aced on Iho floor of the women’s hall, the mother, who is 
seated on a low stool in another square, worships the water-pot. 
When til',I worship is over, she takes in her hand a piece of white 
cloth, on I puttiri!* a little turmeric powder in it, is asked by an 
elderly ir.iU'ried woman, who, at the same time waves a lighted lamp 
before her .I',•n'o, wiiore she ns going with the cloth. The mother 
answers ; '' To t bo well to wash my child’s clothes.’ 

On the l-cutiitU day the mother is bathed, anocklaco of now beads 
is tied ror. nd liri jK ck,.and new glass bracelets are put on her wrists. 
The bracielet-sillor is given two shillings, eight pounds of rice, a 
cocoanut, and lietoliiut and leaves, and bowing low retires, praying 
that the 'yciman may never be a widow and may be blessed with 
eight sons I’lm }' 'jung mother is again pure, and her relations and 
friend.s come bi ingtiig' presents of clothes and sugar cakes. With 
this cerein my lln days of confinement end. 

Two to five moiitbs after, on a lucky day, a boy, seated in a palan¬ 
quin, is sen fc witli nnsic, from the husband to the mother with clothes, 
small silver pots, ami gold and silver ornament,s, toys, and about a 
hundred cocoaunl;! and sugar cakes. At the house the boy is seated 
on a .stool, ind tbo mother and babe are dressed in new clothes and 
go to tlio father’-; liouse. On the way, to pleaso evil spirits, at each 
turn of the stri'.ot n cocoanut is broken, and on reaching the father’s 
house the lihild’s aunt or other kinswoman, lifting the child in 
her anus, stuuds with it on tho veranda, and another woman waves 
a pot full of cold 'vabor round the child’s head, throws the water 
away, and takes tlia child into the house, followed by the mother. 

When tin child is between six and twelve months old comes the 
ear-boring or lidiir')i(ia'iie. A girl’s car is bored in three places, 
in one part of tlic lobe and in two places in the upper cartilage. 
About a yen' afti i tl o ears are healed her nose is bored. The hole 
is generally made in the right nostril. But if tho child is the 
subject of a vow, (Iib loft instead of the right nostril is bored, the 


1 Tho five w! >v-gifta a e clarified butter, curds, milk, cowdiuig and cow’s urine. 
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nose-ring is worn in the left nostril, and the child is called by such 
names as, .stone or DlMndihdi, beggar or Bhiknh&i, sweepings 
or Govardhdi. In .such ca.so.s after marriage the mother-in-law 
bores the left nostril, and at tho Imsband-’s expense puts in a rich 
new nose-ring. In a boy the lobe of borli ears and sometimes tho 
upper cartilage of the right ear arc bored. If .a woman, who has 
lost one or moro aon.s, has another, that ho may be thought to bo 
a girl, .she bores his right nostril, .and puts a no.so-ring into it, 
aometimos giving him a silver anklet to wear, and calls him stone 
or Dhondu, or beggar Bhihu or Fakir.^ In boring the oars and 
nose the hole is made with a noodle and black cotton thre.ad tied 
like a little ring. Tho wound i.s fomontod with boiled eocoanut oil 
and tho child i.s dieted to guard agaiu.st iulLammation. When tho 
wound is healed a gold ring is passed through each of the holes, 
find afterwards a heavier ring is worn circled with pearls and 
precious stones. As a rule two holc.s aro first made, and when the 
place is healed a third hole is bored. 'IMie borer, who i.s generally 
a goldsmith, i.s paid 3d. to (id. (2 - 4 as.) a hole. I’or tho first 
boring be is given a rupee, about eight pounds of rice, a eocoanut, 
and betclnut and leaves. 

When tho child is five or six months old, .some vaccinator who 
is known to tho family is sent for, and operates in three places on 
the right arm and in two on tho left.^ ()n tho third day he again 
calls and examines tho wounds. If tho lymph ha.s taken, the god¬ 
dess Shitaladevi is supposed to have entered tho child, who is sacred, 
treated with ro.spoct and spoken to as devi, that is the goddess. A 
silver pot filled with cold w.ater is .set in soino clean spot, English 
Chinese and Indian toys are hiid round it, and at night tho place is 
lighted. Tho mother dresses in white and does not wear the usual 
mark on her brow. Morning and evening .she waves burning 
fraukinceuso and a lighted lamp round the chihTs face, tho swinging 
cot, and tho water-pot, and bow.s before tliem. She touches nothing 
impure. Neither the men nor the women of tho family eat fish or 
flesh, and go to no marriages, funerals, dinner parties, or processions. 
Tho husband sleeps apart from bis wife, and iiono of the women of 
tho family, who may bo ccromouially impure, walk about the house, 
or talk loud, Morniug, noon, and dusk, the women soatod on 
swinging cots, sing songs in praise of the small-pox goddess, and 
tho whole care of the liou.schohl is centered in tho child. If a 
stranger comos into tho house, he h.a.s to sprinkle cowbs urino on 
his foot with a limo-treo twig, and speak to the child kindly and 
reverently as though addressing the goddess. On the morning of 
the seventh day after tho lymph took, a girl is sent round to ask 
female relation.s and friends, and a written invitation is sent to men 


1 These nosc-riug-s and anklets arc worn till the thread-girding time. They are 
tlien taken off and given in chai'ity. 

“ Bi'dhmau vaccinators are moat popular. They arc jiaid 2s. to 4s. In some 
families cliildreu are not vaccinated, tlie parents waiting till tlicy are attacked by the 
small pox. d’lien ofnemonies like the above are performed, and in addition, Hindu 
male or female devil-dancers arc called in. 
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to bo prescMil. i\,t the asli-rnbbing or vibjint. About ten in the 
morning, in f i'ont of tlio wator-pot, a square is traceA with powdered 
quarti^., iind in it iigiiros of men, animals, houses, and fruit-laden trees 
aro drawn, lu t he square a low stool is placed and in front of tho 
stool tr-o sil Vi r plates are laid, one with sconted powder or niiV, 
tho oth ir witli cdwdung-ashes or Lighted metal and glass 

lamps ami bill niiig frankincense-sticks are mounted on brass and 
silver si amis, fi’rom four in tbo afternoon women begin to come, 
bringing tra\s id' sweetmeats, flowers, and fruit. The mother, 
dres.soil in a ncli suit of white, comes with her child in her arms, 
and se.idng i| oii tho low stool, humbly, as if addressing the goddess, 
asks it 10 lun i' it the ofCcriiiga, Then rubbing the ashes and the 
scentcul powih i- on the sore.s, she again bogs the child to accept 
the swei'tni(ia,t i, i'ruit, and other offerings. Then tho salvors aro 
emjitie i, a liitie cf each article being left in each salver, sugar-cakes 
aro handed, and tho women go home. About oiglit in the evening 
men beo'in to drop in, and after fruit and a cup or two of spiced 
milk served in tl jglisb dishes and on tables, sugar-cakes are banded 
and thc;v leave. A fortnight after tho vaccination day, tho 
nearest relations are called, and at noon, with music playing, tho 
child and its parents relations and friends go to the temple of the 
goddess Shitalii.dovi. Hero the mother pouring pot after pot of cold 
water upon the image’s head, sits with her husband and child before 
the image, i;lu' priust murmurs versos, and the mother throws rice, 
flowers, 11 ,ud I’cdpowder on the goddess and hows low. They then fill 
the laps Ilf man led women and giving them pieces of watermelons 
go hack to tin child’s house. Here they arc served with a rich 
dinner, witli a. ILsIi of spiced milk, and leave after throwing water 
from the water pot into a well. In the evening a rich dinner is 
given to the men. After this, lest other children should be 
attacked, with siuall-pox, no songs are sung in praiso of the goddess. 

When t child begin.s to cut its first tooth, it is dressed in trousers 
cap and .sliocs, nn J loaded with ornaments, and, accojnpanied by 
servants, is .sent to tho liomsos of relations, with oithor silver or brass 
cups and swel l iiK'iits. At each house the servant puts a little 
sugared grara inU) a cup, goes in, and lays it before a married woman. 
Then the wonn n gidher round tho child, smiling, and touching its 
cheeks. In t his \vii,y the child goes from house to house till about 
seven or eight at night it is taken homo. Only the well-to-do keep 
this cnstuin. 

For the haii-rniyiing the boy is made to sit eitlier on his father’s 
lap or ei]:i a low wooden stool, a new handkerchief is spread 
over his kruHis, ami sometimes a silver water-cup is set beside 
him. Tho biirbi, r shaves tho boy’s head, leaving two tufts of hair, 
a top-knot and si foi-elock. When tho shaving is over, the women 
of the fauiily, as rim harbor’s perquisite, let sugar-balls roll down 
the boy’s head into the handkercliief, and tho barber is given 
one rupeti, eiglii pounds of rice, a cocoanut, beteluut and loaves, 
the hand-kcrchiot', and the silver cup. Tho forelock is from time to 
time cut a nd koi it short and tho top-kuot is allowed to grow into a 
long lock or ^hendi, 
a .SZO—2J 
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Chapter III. In well-to-do familios on their birthdays, boys are generally 

Population. given a now suit of clothes and ornainenta; relations and friends 
Wbiters treated to a cup of spiced milk, and singing and dancing go on 

' the whole night. The birthday is kept sometimes till the child is 
Patens rabhus. with the sacred thread, sometimes till ho is married, and 

sometimes till he is a father. 

Thread-yirding, A boy’s munj or tlu'ead-girding may take place at any time between 
four and ton. The parents ask the astrologer who sees the boy’s 
horoscope, calculates, and fixes the day. On some lucky day about 
a week before the coremoiiy, a quarter of a pound of turmeric, of 
redpowdor, of coriander seed, of molasses, and of thread are brought 
from the market and laid before the I'annly gods. Two or three 
days after, from tho house of the boy’s father, a party of boys and 
girls with music go to ask tho people of their caste to the ceremony. 
A booth or porch is built in frout of tho house, and the chief women of 
the family go to ask their kinswomen both for tho thread-girding 
and for tho dinner, begging the mother of one of tho sons-in-law to 
send her son for tho gourd-cutting. On tho same day the head of 
the family asks men relations and friends by letter. Next day the 
boy is rubbed with turmeric and the ssimo rites are gone through 
as before a marriage. About three in tho afternoon, such of the 
guosts as are married women are served with a rich dinner. At 
the head of tho row of guests sit the boy and his mother in a square 
^ace traced with white powder on the threshold of the room. 
Before they begin to eat, a morsel from the plate of each guest ia 
sot before the boy and his mother and tasted. The mother is then 
served on a separate plate close by tho boy. In tho back yard of 
tho house an altar is built, tho same as the marriage altar except 
that it is measured by tho boy’s and not by tho girl’s arm. The 
same night male guests are entorhiincd at dinner, musicians come, 
and a store of o.arthon pots is laid in. Early in the morning of the 
thread-girding day lines are drawn in tho booth and two low stools 
aro set within the linos. Tho hoy and his mother sit on tho stools and 
with songs and music arc bathed by a band of young rnarried girls. 
After they are bathed lighted lamps aro waved round them and they go 
into the house. On one side of tho entrance liall lines are drawn and 
the boy is seated on a low stool. The boy’s mother’s brother and 
his father’s sister come to him. The mother’s brother puts a gold 
ring on tho boy’s right little finger and with a pair of silver scissors 
cuts some hair off his forelock, and the aunt catches the hair in a silver 
cup filled with milk. Tho barber sits in front of tho boy and shaves 
his head except his top-knot. When the shaving is over, the 
women of the family roll sugar-balls and silver coins down the boy’s 
bead into a handkerchief spread over hie knees. These are given to 
the barber, and also a new turb.m or a handkerchief, rico, hotel, and 
a coooanut. The boy is a second tiuio bathed in the booth, rubbed 
dry, and a lighted lamp is waved round his face.. Then his maternal 
uncle, covering him with a white sheet, carries him in his arms to 
tho \ eranda. Hero .again a lighted lamp ia waved round his face 
and he is carried into the room where the goddesses have been 
worshipped. After a short time the boy eats from the same plate 
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aa his Mother along with eight boys who wear the sacred thread but 
are not, inarrind. When the meal is over, presents are mado to 
the eig ht c omii inion.s, and the boy is washed and taken to the 
room r.hci-e ‘he goddesses have been worshipped, docked with 
ornamoMta, and led to the altar on one side of which his father sits 
with lii.s face to the east. The guests begin to come and either sit 
in the hall or :,tlaad near the altar. The boy stands opposite his 
father on a l eap of about eight pounds of rice facing him. An 
nnbleac. led ch tl: marked with red lines is held between them, and, 
till the lucky moment comes, the astrologer, the family priest, and 
other Brahmans repeat texts. The boy’s 8i.stor stands by with a 
lighted rice-finin' lamp in a motal plate, and relations and others 
gather Vomul tlu; ho}', and at the end of each verso keep silently 
throwiu|.' a lev g 'ains of rice over him. At the lucky moment the 
priest stops cIn.,!ding and the cloth is pulled to the north, a bugle 
sounds, and at the signal musicians raise a blast of music and the 
guests clap tlmir hands. A piece of silk cloth fastened to his waist¬ 
band i.s lassciJ botAveou the boy’s thighs and tucked into tho waist¬ 
band boiu'ud, tlio sacred thread is put over his left shoulder so as to 
fall on the right side, and a string of miinj grass Saccharum munja, 
together witli a jiioce of deer hide is hound round hi.s middle. Tho 
boy is now rcody to hear tho Giiyatri mantra or holy text. Ho 
bows ti'i his hither, is seated on his father’s right knee, and, in 
an undcrtioiio, ii lo words of tho hymn are whispered in his right oar. 
Lest the words sliould be overheard by a woman or by a man of low 
paste, a tdiawl io thrown over the father’s head and the guests talk 
together loudly or repeat a hymn iu praise of tho gods. After 
this kiu»p(!n|)l(^ and friends present tho boy with gold, pearl, or 
diamond u- money. Tho family priest takes away the rice 

heap aiHi kind lea I, ho sacred tiro in the middle of the altar. The 
ohsoiwauco ought (o last five days, tho sacred tiro being kept alight 
and tho boy iiniicliing uo one. But as few families can afford to spend 
five idle days, iln; tiro i.s usindly put out on tho evening of tho first 
day. In the n ftornoon the mother of the boy, with a number of 
kinswonn 11 and I'licnds, goes with mu.sic to her parout.s’ houso. 
She I'occire.s clndi.s and other iiresont.s, and leaves after,sugar-cakes 
and coco;:,in It.,'' Iia,v,;.' boon handed round.* On the mother’s riituru 
comes the Iinggiiig oorernony. The boy stands near tho altar with 
a beggar's i\all 1 round his shoulder and a staff’ in his hand, and 
begs, and each man and woman gives him a sugar-ball and a silver 
or coppi 1 coin. After this the kinsmen and kinswomen are 
served scp'aratcly Nvith a rich dinner. About eight or nine at night 
the boy s- navts un a pilgrimage nominally to Bonaros, but in practice 
to his raov.lu.'r’s k tlier’s house. When he is gone tho guests sit in 
the receiving hull, and about ton form a procession and with music 
follow tho boy t,, his graudfathor’s. 

On then' arriv al tho boy is seated on a high carpeted stool, and 
his maternal titiclQ dlre,sses him in arich suit of clothes. Sugar-cakes 
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* The prenniits iiir ; SiUcr or brass plates, ladles, cups, looking glasses, silver brow- 
marks, cupn or ,iiu]d: ,1 p vwder, a gold or cotton sacred thread, a low wooden stool, 
a silk waisteliith, .-mil s rupee in cash, the whole worth 8». to £5. 
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and cocoanuta arc served and tlie party returns with the boy to his 
father’s. Then the guests take tJieir leave after a parting cup or two 
of spiced milk and some betelnut and sugar. At night the guardian 
deities of the thread-girding are bowed out, and the next day the 
boy is rubbed with rice flour and goes hack to his every-day duties. 
A day or two after the guests have gone special sweet dishes are 
cooked and five to a hnudred Rrtihuians are fed. While taking 
their dinner the Brahmans by turn repeat hymns, joining in a 
chorus at the end of each hymn. When dinner is over, betelnut 
and leaves arc served, and, except the family priest and one or two 
learned Brahmans who are paid one to two shillings, each is given 
l^d. to 3d. (1-2 as.) After distrihnting these gifts the host stands 
with his turban on his head aud liis shawl in his open hands heforo 
the seated Brahmans, who repeat the usu.al blessing for the gain of 
money, corn, cattle, chihlron, and long life, and at the end throw 
grains of rice over the host’s head aud into the shawl held in his 
hands. 

A few hours before death the family priest brings in a cow with her 
calf, marks the cow’s forehead with red aud salutes it by bowing 
and raising his joined haiid.s. The eldest son or other near kinsman 
of the dying man poui's into the dying mouth a ladleful of water 
in which the end of the cow’s tail i.s dipped. 'J’he priest is given 10s. 
to £1 10«. (Rs. 5-l.j) as the price of the cow, aud a learned Brtlhmau 
is called to road the sacred books or Gita.^ In tho name of the 
dying man rice pulse and money are given to BiAhmans aud other 
beggars, and a spot in tho women’s hall is strewn with sacred grass 
and sweet basil leaves. On tho grass and leaves the dying is laid the 
feet towards tho outer door, and a few drops of Ganges water, a leaf 
of sweet basil, and a particlo of gold are put in tho mouth. The name 
of tho god Ram is called aloud in the dying man’s right oar aud he is 
asked to repeat it. The eldest son sits on the ground and taking 
tho dying man’s head on his knee, comforts him till he draws his last 
breath, promising to care for tho widow aud children. Tho body is 
covered with a sheet, and tho women .sit round weeping and wailing. 
Tho men go out aud sit bareheaded on tho veranda, and servants 
start to toll relations of the death. About £2 is handed to friends, 
who go to the market and bring what is wanted for the funeral."'* 
When they come hack, they busy themselves in making the body 


1 No cow is given in the case of children. 

Things wanted for a fnneral are always hronght from the market; they are never 
taken from the house. The details arc : For a woman’s funeral, two bamboo poles, 
two split bamboos, 20ya}'dsof line cotton cloth, coir rope, date matting, basil leaves, 
a Hower wreath, 1 large and 5 small earthen pots, sandalwood, 1200 cowdung 
cakes, clarified butter, six large wooden posts, 1 to J i khaitclis of wood, dry palm 
leaves, tobacco and country cigars, imrched grain, a cocoanut, matches, two copper 
coins, one winnowing fan, a dish ami acoiiper pot, wheat hour, poumled turmeric, 
red and soented pow<ler, cainj)hor, plantain leaf, white clay, dried clay, myrabolana, 
sesamutn, rice, betelnut and tobacco, lime, five plantains, one cocoanut, a small 
looking glass, a comb, a small wooden box, bangles, wheat, and betel. 

For a man the details are the same as for a woman, except that, plantains and other 
fruits are not wanted, and that about ten yards less of cloth is used in the shroml. 
If a cliihVs body is burned, its funeral costs about lls. 3-5-0. Of this 4 arwa/i go in 
cloth, J aiinn in cowdung cakes, 1 rmna for a clay pot, and about fis. 3 in firewood. 
To bury a child costa about Es. 1^, Rs. 1:1 grave and 4 annai^ for salt. 
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ready. OulsiJti of tte house the chief mourner and his brother, 
if ho has In'uthers, are bathed one after the other, and their 
mustarlu'w and i except the top-knots thoir heads are shaved and their 
nails pfireil. 'I.'he chief mourner is dressed in a new waistcloth, and 
a shellhlei'cl. ih is twined with his sacred thread. Near the feet 
of the body :t ii.io i.s cooked, made into balks, and laid at its feet, 
and tJ on (.ik in and placed on the bier near the head.^ The nearest 
male I'chitii n ; Ivillovved by the women carry the body throngdi tlie 
main loor a ul lay it on tlie bouso steps on a small plank, the head 
restinp on rho stops. Round the head the women sit weeping, the 
men htandiii.; at some distance. A second rice ball is laid near 
the fi'i t anil the third is placed on the bier. A pot of cold water is 
brong'l t from ilie well and poured over the bod}', which is hidden, 
while it ill I icing di-essed. Elderly women dross a woman’s body 
in a f ill sil t of new every-day clothes.^ If tbo dead woman 
leaves i hnsLia.ncl, her lap is filled with fruit and llowors, and a 
lighted hanging brass lamp is waved round her face, and without 
putting- it out IS thrown on one side upside down. Each married 
woman pre.sciit takes a little redpowder from tlie dead brow and 
rubs it on ho)' own brow, pi'ayiug that like her she may die before 
her bin-baud i ies. A man’s body, except the waistband, is loft bare, 
yellow powder is rubbed on tlio brow, garlands of sweet basil leaves 
are thrown round the neck, and ho is laid on the bier and covered 
with a ,‘diect. ll he leaves a widow of raoro than fifteen, old widows 
lead 111 . r inio a room, her bodice is stripped, her glass bangles are 
broken on her wi ists, her lucky necklace of black beads is torn from 
her neciv, iiin l ber head is shaved. The hair, the broken bangles, 
aiul the lucky string of black beads are rolled in her bodice and 
laid near tlie hiinl of the dead. 

The bier is rai.sod on the shonldors of four of the nearest male 
relation;-, and is carried out feet first close after the chief mourner 
who milks r itli an eartlion pot of burning cowdung cakes 
hanging from Iris hand in a thrco-coruerod bamboo sling. With the 
chief ni mrner vmlk two other men, one holding a metal pot with 
the rice wliicli wins cooked near the feet of the body, and the other 
a liami; lo winnowing fan with parched pulso and small bits of 
cocoa-kernel, which, a,s ho walks, he throws before him to please the 
evil spii'it.s. (li tho men who liavo come to the house some follow 
bareheailed, saying Riim Ram in a low tone; the rest go to thoir 
homes, d'liv 1)* tly is carried at a slow pace, tho chief mourner 
keeping* close in front that no one may pass between the fire and 
the body. No wi maii goes to tho burning ground. Tho friends 
take tin: u'lnnen and the children and batho them, get the floor 
where the liody w;i.s laid, the veranda, and, which is never done 
at any other time, tho house stops washed with water and 
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I Till! bii I'is iiiH'l .1 it two .TOlitl bamboos iu the sli.ipe of a ladder, strongly bound 
with a coii' stniij.;, Jii tlio ladder is bald a piece of date matting covered with a -vi'liito 
Bheet. 

■'A wuloiv’.s bud' it ilro-Hsed in a white robe, her brow is rubbed with white 
powder, and tilt; !>.■ ly a laid on the bier covered with tho winding sheet. A married 
woman's Isoly Is no 1 . covered with a winding sheet. A man’s body is covered, except 
the fiieo. 
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cowdung, arrange for the mourner's dinner, and go home. On nearing 
the burning ground a small stone called ashma or the soul is picked 
up. To this atone as a type of the dead funeral cakes and oiferings 
are made. Further on, tho litter is lowered, a ball of rice and a 
copper coin are laid on tho ground, and, without looking back, the 
bearers change places, and for the rest of tho way carry the bier in 
their hands. 

At the burning ground, where the pile is to be raised, a small 
hole is made, and filled with water and in tho hole blades of sacred 
grass and sesamum seed are laid. From tho earthen pot fire is 
dropped on the ground, and, while the priest says tests, the chief 
mourner kindles tho holy tire. When the pile is ready, the chief 
mourner draws three lines on tho ground with a piece of firewood, 
and from the hole sprinkles water on tho pile. The bearers pour 
water on the body, lift the litter throe times, touch the pile, and lay 
the body on it with the head to the south. From a small stick 
butter is dropped into tho mouth, nostrils, eyes, and ears. Five 
small unbaked wheaten balls are laid, on the mouth, on each 
shoulder, on the brow, on the navel, and on the breast, and, if a 
person has died on an unlucky day, rico-flour figures of men are 
laid beside it. When this is done, each man lays on tho breast a 
small piece of sandalwood. Tho chief snournor, taking a little 
water and few blades of .sacred grass, walks round the pile. 
Ijayers of cakes aro heaped over tho body, and it is made 
ready for burning. Tho bier is turned upside down, thrown cn one 
side, and taken to pieces. The winding sheet is carried off by some 
Mhar, the date mat is destroyed, and tlie bamboo polos ai'o kept 
for stirring the fire. Tho chief mourner is called, a brand is put 
in his hand, and, going thrice round tho pile with his right hand 
towards it, shifts his sac.red thread to his right shoulder, and, 
looking towards tho north, applies tho brand noar the feot. He 
fans tho fire with the hem of tho shonldercloth which is twinod 
with his sacred thread. Except a few who know how to burn the 
pile, the rest with tho chief mourner ait some way off. When the 
fire bursts into llames, and tho body begins to burn, the party 
withdraw still further, and, till tho burning is over, talk, laugh, joke, 
smoke, a few oven chewing betel.^ When tho skull bursts, which 
is known as hipdl malish or the skull-freeing the chief mourner goes 
near the pyre, and throws cocoa-milk over it to cool the body. When 
all is burnt and it is time to pot out tho fire, the chief mourner, 
carrying on his right shoulder an earthen pot filled with water, and 
Starting from the west side with his loft shoulder towards the pyre, 
begins to walk round it. When be conies to tbo south noar whore 
the head lay, one of the relations makes a small hole in tho earthen 
pot with tho life-stone or ashma, and as the chief mourner goes round 
the water trickles through the hole. At tho end of the first round, 
on coming back to tho south, a second hole is made with the stone 


1 During tho last two or throe years the chewing of licteluut and leaves at the 
burning ground has come into fashion. A few young Prahhus even go eo far as to 
drink sodawater and ieniouadc. 
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and n second stream runs out. At the end of the second round a Chapter Ilti 
third holt> ik riui.do, and after making a third, turn, at the south end Populatioa# 

ho tni ns Ids bt.ck to the pyre and drops the jar from his shoulder so Wkiters 
tfiat t 10 jar i i islios on the gi'ound and the water spills over the ashes. ’ _ 

The cliief inoarnor strikes his mouth with the back of his right hand ^ * 

and cries aloud. After this, the rest of the party pour on the fire 
pot upon pot of water, and the ashes are carried away and thrown 
into r,]:,6 sea.' 

A tiiroe-f ornerod earthen mound is raised in the centre of the 
spot wlicre tlm body was burnt. On the mound eowdung and water 
are sprinkled, sacred grass is strewn, and on the grass are set five 
eartho'.'.i pots ‘’nil of water, a few bits of sacred grass, sosamnm 
seed, rice tci leci. into balls and mixed with sesamum seed and 
barley, wh<3}it cakes and butter, a thread from the chief mourner’s 
waistclctli, a fo'v flowers, sprigs of sweet basil, and small yellow 
flags. The cl id mourner lights camphor and barns frankincense 
before the ball.s, icnd asks the dead to accept the offering. Then, one 
after tl;ie other, the mournei-s shift the sacred thread to the right 
shouldc'i', and tdrico offer water to the soul-stone saying: ‘ Since 
by buniiiig you are licatcd and that the boat may cool wc offer thoe, 
naming t.ho decreased and his family, water. May this offering 
roach y.iu.' 

Then the I'arty start for the house of mourning, the chief 
mourner going li t.st, carrying in his hand the soul-stone in a metal 
vessel wrapped iu fragments of the shroud. When the mourners 
Nsturn rhe women in tho house again burst into weeping. The chief 
tfiourner is babbod on tho front steps of the house, and the others 
wash ttmir huiKbi feet and mouths and go inside. Then the 
relations quiet nnd comfort tho women, and make the mourners take 
food. jVftor tlio mourners have begun to oat, the friends bow to the 
lamp which is kopli burning on the spot where life left the dead, and 
return to their ho .ues. 

For ton duy.s the spirit remains seated on tho eaves of the house 
whore it loft tin- In dy. At sunset, that the spirit may bathe and 
drink, two planbiin-Ieaf cups are placed on tho oavefs, one full of 
milk tho other fiill of water. During tho ten days wdion the spirit 
of the do! ,d stl 'l rests on the house-top the mourners are bound by 
strict rub s. Jkcopt to worship at the burning ground the chief 
mourner ifoes not leave the house for thirteen days after the funoral. 

Tho memliers oi tlie family oat no animal food, nor any food or 
drink in srhich suguv is mixed. Loaves are used instead of metal 
plates, '['hoy neither buy nor cook, eating only :tish, herbs, and 
things senl; them liy their relations and friends, and cooked by some 
one who slays with them to comfort them. They neither worship 
their family gods, nor say their prayers; and husbands sleep away 
from their wives, on blankets or mats, or on tho bare ground. On 
tho seconif day ill tor the death, at the burning ground tho chief 


’ At some licli flint' ail tho body is covered with a Kashmir shawl, sandalwood 
is mixed with other limwood, and tho fire is quenohed with mibi instead of with 
water. 
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mourner cooks or hiro.s a Brakruan to cook rice-balls and wheat 
cakes, offering thorn as ho offered them on the first day that tho 
dead may gain a new body. On the first day the dead gains his 
head, on the second day his ears eye.s and noso, on the third his 
hands breast and neck, on the fourth his middle parts, on tho fifth 
his legs and feet, on tlie sixth his vitals, on the seventh his bones 
marrow veins and artories, on the eighth his nails hair and teeth, 
on the ninth all remaining limbs and organs and his manly 
strength, and on tho tenth he begins to hunger and thirst for tho 
renewed body. On this day the lamp, which has boen kept 
lighted in the house since tho mourners came back from tho 
burning ground, is upset, tho lighted wick is ])nllod in from below, 
and the wick is taken to tho burning ground for the tenth 
day’s ceremony. As the light goes out the soul of the dead leaves 
the house and the wornon I'aise a cry of sorrow. On reaching the 
burning ground, the chief mourner makes a three-coriiercd mound 
of earth, and sprinkles cowdung and water on it. He strews 
turmeric powder, sets five earthen pot.s on five blades of sacred 
grass, three in one line and two at right angles. He fills these fi ve 
pot.s with water, throws in a few grains of se.samum, and over their 
mouths lays a wheateii cake and a r’ice-ball. He plants small 
yellow flags in the ground, and, sotting up tho soul-stone, strews 
flowers before it, and waving burning frankincense and lighted 
lamps prays tho dead to accept the offering. If a crow comes and 
takes the righi;-sido ball the dead died happy. If no crow comes, 
tho dead had some trouble on bis miud, With much bowing he is 
told not to fret, his family and goods will he cared for, or if tho 
ceremony was not rightly done the fault will bo mended. In spite 
of these appeals, if for a couplo of hours the crow will not take 
the rice, the chief mourner touches the ball with a blade of sacred 
grass. He then takes tho soul-stone and rubbing it with sesamum 
oil to quench the hunger and thirst of the dead, he ofl'ers it a rica 
ball and water, and standing with it near water, facing the east, 
throws it over his shoulder into the water. This ends the tonUi 
day ceremony. During these ten days friends and relations griove 
with the mourners staying with them daily till dusk. On tho 
eleventh day the chief mourner goes to some charity-house or 
dharmshdla to perform the shrdddh or memorial service. In 
performing the nhrdddh tho chief monrncr* smears a plot of ground 
with cowdung and water, and placing a few blades of the sacred 
darhha grass on one side, sits on thorn, and draws rings of sacred 
grass on tho r-ing-flngers of both his hands. Ho sots before him a 
lighted metal lamp, a water-pot, a cup, a ladle, and a platter filled 
with flowers, grain, spices, and other articles.^ He dips a sweet 
basil leaf in the water-cup, and sprinkles water from it over himself 
and the articles of worship. For the gods he sets two blades of 


' The chief mourner is the oldest or the only sod. If there is no sou there is no 
yearly ahraddh. 

“ The details are ; Flowers, sweet basil leaves, sacred grass, barley, sesamum, rice, 
butter, curds, milk, sugar, scented powder, frankincenao, cotton wicks dipped in 
butter, betel, plantains, and copper and silver coins. 
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sacred .ifrasfi cm (wo spots in front of liim and a lit(Je to the right ; 
he then sliifts' his Bacrod thread to his right shonldor and lays on 
hislefr six bladtc^. throe for paternal and three for niiitcrnal ancostors, 
prayint; !)otli ibo gods and the ancostors to come and sit on tho 
grass. Ho .-pr. ads sacred grass in front of tiio spots whore tho gods 
and the for('l':iihors are seated, and sots loaf-cups on thorn. From 
another leal-c iji ho spi-inkles water on the cups from tlie point of 
a sacred grass (of. Ho lays sacred grass on tho rims of tho cups, 
partly li 'Is ( heu with water, putting barley in tho gods’ enps and 
sesanmi.a in i !n-forefather’s cups, and lays hctel, planti),ins,and copper 
coins b.r'ori’; i.limn. One after another tho cu}>s are taken up, smelt, 
and laid down, d'he sacred grass tliat lay on tho rhn of tire caps is 
lard on cur; jn ii st,’s right palm, and the s.acr-od gra.s.s that was under 
the cups is hch! !.y tho mouriter in hi.s own hand, and from it he 
pours wa'er fri:n tho cups on tho priest’s hand. He piles tho cups 
in three rots, 'dlu tr his cook or some other elilei’Iy woman hands 
him a pouml of r icdrly cooked rice. Irr tho rico ho mixes a little 
butter and barli',' itird a few sweet bu,sil loaves, rolls tliem into balls, 
and htys Hiem oit a bed of sacred grass. Over tho balls be spriirklccs 
water, thwor.s, .swerd, brvsil leaves, and scented powder, and lny.s on 
the top a thi'cad from his waistcloth, and offers tho balls cooked 
rico, vogc'tiblc's, cakos, sweet milk, betel, a cocoannt, and copper and 
eiilver coins, wa v cs lighted cotton wicks and camphor, and rnako.s a 
low bow. lb; til lies the middle ball and smells it in idie hope that it 
may load m the (.ic.-ising of a son. He pay,s tho priest 1,^. to bn (8n,s',- 
R3.2)au(l I ho pri St: retiro.s, Tho chief mourner gather’s tho offerings, 
give.s thoij to n i iw, arrd closes tiro ceremony sotting on the house¬ 
top a loaf-plate lid ml with several dishes. On the evening of the 
twelfth day tli;' cliicf monrmer is brought homo by relations 
and frioml-i. Wl.cn he reaches homo ho waslrcs his hands and foot, 
and, .stiimlitig on r.ho edge of the voranda, with joined hands, 
disrnis.sc.s t,ic coinpriiy wdtlr low repeated hows. Otr tho morning 
of tho third 'critli diiy, to par-ify tho spot on which the docoasod died, 
it is made cli'iin, a monrtd i.s raised over it, arrd a .sacred iiro is 
kindled. To r;ii-i tlrt! sjiirit of the dead from this world where it 
ivotrld roam wit h ic irons and evil spirits to a place antong tho 
shades of the caardiaiJ dead, the ahraddU ceremony is again 
performed. VI Ih-i liio secondslwddtlh, k over part of tlii) (hrcoiised’s 
property i.s I 'i vi'ii 1 ■ I I'ahmaits.’ If tho dead was a man, lii.'> clothes, 
bedding ami cot;, -mnlf-box, walkiirg .stick, and sacred books aro 
given; if tlm demi 'va.s a maiTiod woman lior wearing apparel, 
ornaments, comb-, Im ky necklaces, and redpowder bo.\'o.s a.i’o given 
to married b I'ahirlie i women wliosc feet aro wasliod with oocoanut 
water. A certain unc iranuess or’di.slionour attaches to tho Hrahmana 
vho tidco these jii'c: ciir.s. In rotarn the priest gives tho nronrucr -a 
ittleEugartoe.it. ll'lion, laying a little of each dish on the e<ave,s 
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1 Piiring the .iiir-i.'l,!!- i.lrr iiionriicr has to shift hi.s sacred tliroad to his right 
shouliler when i .lfci-.iig- i,-. t'ji. spirit of the doacl, auJ to hi.s left u'luiu offering to the 
gods. Whim ol; triiig 1 1 l.hc .spirit of an ascetic or sddlui the thread is hung round 
the nock like a cliaiii. 

1) 30 
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to feed the ci’ows, the guests and the chief mourner dino together, 
tlio guests now and then asking the cldof mourner to tiiste tho 
dishes prepared witli sugar. The chief dish is milk boiled with 
sugar and spicoa. In the evening relations and friends come and 
present tho mourner with anulf-coloured turbans, one of them being 
folded and placed on his head. Then the mourner, dre.s.s6d in his 
usual clothes, leads tho company to the nearest temple. At the 
temple lie offers oil cocoannts and money, and tho others stand 
outside or come in and bow to the gods. When his offerings are 
over, the chief mourucr leads the company back to his house, and 
dismisses tlieiu, aud is free to follow Lis daily duties. This evening 
all the married women go to tho liouses of their parents, and the 
little married girls to the houses of their hushand.s, and not a 
partjicle of cooked food is left in tho hc)Uso. On the sixteenth day 
the mourner performs a ceremony for the dead tliat ho may not 
suffer from hunger or thirst. Every month for a year this ceremony 
is repeated, and after that on tho deatli day and also on the corre¬ 
sponding day of the month in flhtulriiptid or August-September, 
when tho dead hover round their kiusrneu’s houses looking for food. 

Besides the regular funeral ceremonies when death takes place at 
home, .special I'itos are sometimes jierformed when there is no body 
to burn. There may be no body to burn either because the decease*^ 
died in a distant land or was drowned at ,sca, or the burning may 
ho symbolic, done while the per’son is alive, to show that ho is dead 
to hi.s family aud caste. Bomotimes when a wife has forsaken her 
husband aud will not return, he performs her fimei'al and. from that 
day will never ,scc her face agniu. Or if a Prabhu gives up his 
fathei'^’s faith and turns Christian or Mnsalman, either at or after his 
change his parents perform his funeral rites. In these caSL\s, the chief 
mourner with the family jiriost aud one or two near relations go to 
tho burning ground and .spreatl the skin of a black antelope in a 
corner. On the iiiiLelope skin tho chief mourner lays three hundred 
aud sixty 'puluu loaves, forty loaves for the head, ten for tho nock, one 
hundred for both arms, ten for tlie ten fiugers, twenty for thu chest, 
forty for the belly, one hundred and thirty for the legs, and ton for tho 
teir toes, d’yiugthein by their stems with sacred grass in .separate 
bunches and laying- thorn on their foi'inor places, he spreads more 
grass on tho loave.s, and rolks tho whole into a bundle a foot or 
eighteen inches long, lie holds (he bundle in front of him, mixes 
about a pound of wheat-Hour honey and batter, aud rubbing tho mix¬ 
ture on the bundle draw.s a wltite cloth over it. At its to]), for the 
head ho place,s a coeo.-i.nut, for the brow a plantaiu loaf, for the 
teeth thirty-two pomegranate seeds, for the ears two pieces of shell, 
for tho eyes two htvdi shells their corners marked with rodlead, for 
tho nose sc.samiim tlower or seeds, for the navel a lotus flower, for 
the arm bones two carrots, for tlie tliigh bones two brinpds, lemons 
and Abrns or gwtja, berries for tho broast.s, and soa sheiks or a carrot 
for tho other part,s. Eor tho breath he puts arsenic, for the bile 
yellow pigment, foi- the plilegiii soa Foam, for tho blood honey, for 
tho urine aud exeremeut cow’s ui-ine and dung, for tho seminal 
fluids (pdcksilver, for the hair of the head the hair of a wild hog, for 
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tKe ha'i‘ of f Ui! hotly wool, and for the flesh he sprinkles on the 
figure' 7 (;f I i;nh'y-Hour honey and butter, lie sprinkns inilk^ curds, 
honey, butter, sug'iir, and'water on the figure, and covers the lower 
part ol' it wii li ;i, wi.)ollen cloth, lie puts on its cho.st a sacred thread, 
roimd its iici b; a llower nocklaco, touohos the forehead with sandal, 
and pi: cos on its stomach a liglitcd flour-lamp. The body i.s laid 
with iti- lio;id , ) the south and is sprinkled with rice and the life of 
the di.iiul is hreug'ht into it. When the lamp flickers and dies the 
mourner oHi v; t he gifts and performs the ceremonies which are 
usually' perroniii'd to a dying man. When the lamp is out he raises 
a pile 1. E wood, a id Iniriis thefigm-e with full rites, mouriiiiig ton days 
and gr) ng tin uig'h all the after-death or xhrniMh coretuouios.'- 

A few I’ml hu.s arc of tho Shaiv sect of nrahmauic Hindus, but 
most ai'O folio wers of Sliaukaracliarya (700-800) whoso re])rosonta- 
tivo, tlio luiinI i.i[ the Sliringeri monastery in West Maisur, is the 
poutilt of all mombers of the Smart sect. The Suuirts hold tho 
ekdva',.' or siughj bcUoE tliat tlio sou! and the uuiversoaro ono. Few 
Prabhus ber'om.:' ascetics or religious beggars. Jii ciuhlliood all 
are till gilt S uiskrit prayers and know the details of tlie ordinary 
wonsiiip. Hill, except tho wmmoii and somo of tlio older men, 
beyom.i inark'iu!,; feast days by specially good living, few attend to 
'the wi.)i'.ship o: the gods or to the rules of their faith. Each day on 
wakiuL; the lii st thing a Prabhu looks at is a gohl or diamond ring, 
a piece of sandalwood, a looking glass, or a drum. He rubs tho 
palms of Id': liaaids together irnd looks at them for in them dwell 
the gc(l C(u\ iiid and tho goddesses LaLshmi and Sarasvati. Then 
he look;3 lit ilio floor to wliich, as tho house of tlio god Narilyan and 
of his ivlfo Irikslimi, he bows, setting on it first Lis right foot and 
then Ids left. Next with closed eyes, opening them only when 
before the i'l) i<':;t of his worship, he visits and bows to his houso 
gods, his piiviirds, his religions teacher, the suu, tho basil plant, 
and th:i cow jMiout nine, after his hath, he goes to tho god-room 
to woi diip the houso gods. On onteriug tho room ho walks with 
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measured steps so tliat liis ri^lit foot may be the first to be set on 
tbo low stool in front of tlio gods. HLs lioiiso gods are small images 
of gold, silver, brass, and stouo, generally a, (janpati, a Mahfidev in 
the form of tbo hdn or arrow-bead stone a Vishnu in the form of 
the pierced shdliyydm,^ tlie conob or tihankh, aaid the chaJirankit or 
discus marked stone, a sun or.s//v^«,andothor family gods and goddesses. 
These iraag'o.s aro kept cither in a dome-shaped wooden sbrino called 
devghara or the gods’ house or on a liigh wooden stool covered with 
a glass globe to save the gods and their offerings from mts.^ In 
worshipping his liouso gods, the i’rabhu seats himself before them 
on a low wooden stool, and, saying verses, lays ashes on tlie palm 
of his loft hand, and, covering the ashes with his right hand, pours 
one or two ladlofuls of water on tho ashes, rubs tliera between the 
palms of both hands, and, with tho right thumb, draws a line from 
the tip of the nose to the middle of tho brow, tbenco to the corner 
of the right tomplo, and then back to the corner of tlie loft brow. 
Ho closes bis hands so that tho throe middle fingers rub on each 
palm, opens them again, ami draws lines on his brow, those from 
left to right with tho right hand fingers, and those from right to 
left with tlie loft hand fiuger.s. He rubs ashes on his tliroat, navel, 
left arm, breast, right arm, shoulders, clliovvs, back, caifs, eyes, and 
head, and wa.shes liis hands. Ho ties his top-knot, pours a ladleful 
of water on the palm of his right hand, and turns his hand round 
his head. Ho says his pr.iycrs or xandhiiaitd sips water, repeats the 
names of twenty-four gods, and, lioldiug his left nostril with the 
first two fingers of his right hand, draws breath through his right 
nostril and closing that nostril with his thumb, holds his breath 
while he thinks the Gayatri verso.Ho raises his fingers, breathes 
through his loft nostril, and, with his sacred thread between his 
right thumb and first finger, holding liis liarid in a bag called 
(jovmki that is cow’s-inonth or in tbo folds of liis waistcloth, he 
ten times says tho sacred verso under his lireatli. He thou sips 
water and filling a ladle mixes the water with sandal powder and a 
few gi’ains of rice, and bowing to it spills it on tho ground. Ho 
takes a water jar, .sets it on his loft side, piours a ladleful of water 
into it, covers its mouth with liis right palm, rubs saudal powder 
and rice grains on the outside, and drops flowers on it. Ho worships 
a littlo brass bell, ringing it and putting sandal powder, rice, and 


1 Tlic bi'm or arrow-lica«lcMl lirowii atono is f<niii(l in the Nai bada. 

^ 'I’lic tihdUfjrdin is a voniul black slunu found in the Giindaki river in Ncpdl. It 
Boinctinica has holes in the sUripi; of a cow’s foot, or of a flower garland, and is 
believed to bo bored by Vialmii in tlui form of a worm, and ia specially aaered as th« 
abode of Vishnu under the name of Ij ikslimi-Naviiyau. 

^ lliita are troublesome in lliiidii houaes ami are either poisoned or caught in 
traps, excojit on Oancsli’s Birthday in August whon balls of rice flour, cocoaiiut 
scrapings, and sugar are thrown to tliem- 

^ Siinilhy<i>, literally joining that is twilight, include? rtiligioua meditation and 
repeating of vorscs. It slnnild be repeated tlirico a ihi.y, at siinriao, noon, and sunset. 
Most I'r.abhua say prayers in the uiorniug, none at noon, and a few at night. 

'This very holy and secret verse sliould ev<;ry day be thought On, It runs j Om I 
Earth ! Sky ! Heaven ! let ns think tlie adorable light, the sun ; may it lighten our 
jnimls. Compare Descartes (1 (M-1) (Meditation 111. 'I’he Existence of God); ‘I will 
now close my eye.?, stoj) my oai‘s, call away my senses ..... and linger over the 
thouglit of God, ponder his attributes, and gasie on the beauty of this marvellous 
light.* Rene Descartes by Kichard Lowndes, 151 and 1G8, 
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flowei'.s (111 ii'j. Ho worsliips tho conch shell and a small metal 
■water-por, wlioli ho fills with water tor tho gods to drink. He 
takes i ho fin !, day’s flowers, smells them, and puts thorn in a basket 
so that. th(')' may lie laid in a corner of his garden and not trainplod 
under ioot. lli> sets the gods in a copper plat(% and hathos them 
with Liilfi, eir.'d;.,, butter, honey, and sugar, and, touching them with 
sandal puevdi r aud rice, waslics them in cold water,’ and dries them 
with a towel, jvlkL putting them back in tlicir places, with tho tip 
of tile rleld ring-finger marks tho Umj with white sandal 
powder and iiHipatiand Siirya with red. He sprinkles tho gods 
with liiirniei'i.i, red aud scented powder, and grain.s of rice. He 
sprink e.s the liiig with white flower,s and (lanpati with red, the Ihuj 
and j' witli hcl and sweet ba.sil leaves, and Ganpiiti with 

bent g rass oi' ili'rcu. Ho lays .sugar or cooked food before tJiem. and 
rings II. ),)(il Inii ho keeps on ringing at iulorvals during the whole 
servicar lie dfers them sugar, covering it with a basil loaf and 
sprinkling urtoc ovei- the leaf, and drawing a towel over his face, 
wave.s hiiS fii <c}rs before the gods, aud prays them to accept tho 
oll'orim;'. IV.i.vmg burning frankincenso a lighted butter lamp and 
camphor, ami tii.king a few flowers in his open hands, ho stands 
behind tho I nv .stool on which ho had been sitting and repeating 
verses lays tho flowers on the gods’licads, passes his opoii palms 
above ' lui ifinr.c.s. rubs them over his face, and going round the dome 
whore rhe g'.l-s' images are ko])t, or if there is no room turning 
hiinscli round, b.iws to the ground and withdraws. 

He ji'oos f S' Hid stable, sits on a low wooden stool before the cow, 
throw ii a few pr iiisof rice at her, pours water over her feet, touches 
her hcii l wil li sandal and otlier powders, rice, and flowers, offers her 
sugar, was'i .s a liglited lamp, and goes round her once, thrice, 
five, cloven, iiro.io iuiudred and eight tiinc.s, and, filling a ladle 
with vv:i,toi', d l ):■ the end of her tail in it aud drinks. With tho same 
details he Will .slips tho basil plant,-and last of all the sun, beforo 
wliom he still.ifi-. on one foot vesting tho other foot against his heel, 
and. looking I (Vii,rd tho sini and holding out his hollowed hands 
begs the god. :,o be kindly. Then taking a.n oirering or arghija, of 
sesamn n biii ii'V red sandal and water in a copper boat-shaped 
vessel., lie Im Ids it on li.is head and presents it to tlio deity. 'J.’heso 
rites ai'O gen. s'illy performed in the morning, either by tbo master 
of the hon.se r li j has the mind and the time, or by a Hrahmau, who 
is a ditlln'eni m.in from the family priest and is paid ouo or two 
Bhilliue'S a MK) ul Before taking their morning meal the older 
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‘ Duriiiif tliii lif)liil.Ty.s the gods are rubbed with soentod powdor and 

bathed ill ■wanii .11.1.c r. 

n To l.'rililiUK, / Kfishii,V.s wife, is thu holiest of pliuita. NiiTrablra backyard is 
without ; la ;. >t i i iin oight-eorncred altar. Of its stalks and roots rosaries and 
iiecklaecH arc iiiiuic, .Mothers wor.ship it jirayingfor ablossingoii thoir husbands aud 
children, . 

3 Ahii d 111 alii laii in worshipiling tho f.aindy gods naos w.ater not milk, and m 
somo caiic:i tlic m-.s .or ol tho luni.se liathcs the gods in wa.ter. On great worsMpa or 
mu/irt/U'yo.i, tile U ire bathed lirst in milk aud then iu water- In tho evenings a 
Hindu doii.s not fi .tiu his gods hut puts fresh llowora on them, offers them sugar to 
oat, and waves a .lighted lamp before tlicm. 
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women of tho liouso, especially widows, tell their beads^ sitting on tlio 
low stools in the god-rooiri with rusavios in their hands. The other 
women worship the gods and tho basil plant when their husbands 
have gone to office. At any time in the morning or evenings before 
taking their moals, tho boys couio into tho god-rooni and say 
Sanskrit prayev.s. 

The Hindu month has two parts, the bright fortnight called the 
shuddk or shulda jtaksha that is tho clean half, and the dark fortnight 
called the vadya or h-idina pakshii that is tho dark half. Each 
fortnight has fifteen lunar days called tlthli ; tho fir.st pratipada, 
the second duitiya, tho third iritiya, tho hiurth ckaturthi, tho fifth 
parudumn, tho sixth .sJui.dithi, the seventh .mptami, the eight,h ashtnmi, 
tho ninth nntmnii, tho tenth daHluunl, the elovonth okadashl, the 
twelfth dvdd.ftshi., the thirteenth trayodashi; tho fourtoonth chatur- 
dashi, tho fifteenth in I,ho bright half k purnima or fiill-rnoon, and 
in the dark half aindoihya, literally with-living, that is when there 
is no moon because the snu and moon live together. Of these tho 
first lunar day which is called pddva both in the bright and dark 
fortnights is thought lucky for any small ceremony. Idioro are 
throe leading first days Ga.di-pddim the biinner-first in bright GluiUra 
or March-April, Bali-pratipn<la Jlali^s first in bright Kdrtih or 
October-November, and A/c-pudra the grandfather’s first in Ashvin 
or September-October.- Two second days are specially sacred, 
Yamdviiiyct Yam’s second in bright/furfi/c or October-November 
also called Bluiuhij or the brother’s second and Mahdbij or the 
second. Two third days are important Akuhayatriliya or the undying 
third in bright Vatslulkh or A.))i‘il-Mi)y, and Jiaritdlika or tho 
bent-grass third in bright Blutd/nipad Octobor-November. Fourth 
day are of two kinds, Vindyald or Ganpati’s in tho light half, and 
Sanlcashti or troublesome fourths in tlio dark lialfs. The sa}i,kas}itis 
are by some kept as ovil-avcrtiiig fasts. On all bright fourths 
and specially on the fourth of JJhddrapud or August-Septombor, 
Ganpati is worshipped, and at nine at i.ught, after bowing to the 
moon, rice balls are eaten. Of fifth days, Ndgpdwdiami or tho 
cobra’s fifth in bright Shrduan or July-August,/ius/b/iumAff-mf or 
the seers’ fifth in Bhddntptul or August-September, Lalitdpanchwmi 
or Lalita’s fifth in bright Ashvin, or October-November, Vasant- 
panchami tho .spring, and llanypanchimvi tlio colour fifth in bright 
Bhdlgun or March-April. Two-sixths are important Varna,shasthi 
or the Pulse sixth in bright Bhrdoan or July-August, and the 
Champdshaslitki or tho Ghainpa sixth in bright Mdrgasidrh or 
December-January,® Of the sevenths two are important BhUal 


^ These rosaries or mains have ono linnilrod .-m.l eight heads made either of rough 
brown berries called riidmksha or of light brown tiiM wood. While saying his 
prayers tho devotee at each prayer drops a head, and those whose devoUons .are silent 
hide their hand with the rosary in a bag of peculiar shape called the cow’s mouth or 
goiniilcld. 

- A jepddita is celebrated for the perfoiinanee of slirdddAs in tho name of the grand¬ 
father by the daughter’s sou while his parents are alive. 

“ On the Champdshaslhi day tho worshippers of Kliandoba bold a feast. Brinjala 
after a break of nearly live mouths, since Ashddh or June-July, again begin to be 
eaten. 
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or tte s.'vi^ritli in bright Shravan or July-August, and Bath 
or tho car s.,'\enili in bright Mdgh ov January-February. Of tlio 
eightlr- oou i; :iui))ortaat Jimma ortho birth oighth, that is Krishna’s 
birthd.'iy als.i called Gokul from Krishna’a birthplaoo. Of tho 
ninths one is ini'iortnut lldm or Ram’s birthday iu bright Chaitra 
or April - May. Of the tenths, nil of which are holy and kept as fasts 
by tho sti iia, tlio chief is Vljaya or Victory tenth tho same as 
Dana) ( ill In i ght Ji.Givin or Septombor - October, Of tho elevenths, 
all of whirl: are holy and kept as fasts by the strict, two are 
impo:rlanl ilm AGiddh, cleveiitli in bright Asliddh or Juiio-July, and 
the Kdrii],- clevoutb in bright 7\'4r/i7,; or October-November. Of 
the tvy elltlr-i, nil of which are holy and kept as fasts by the strict, 
two !i,ro itii|.ioiiii..nt Vdmaii, or the Dwarf Vishnu’s Twelfth in bright 
Hlidih-apit'l or August-September, and Vdgh or tho Tiger’s 
TwclFih iu dark An/ivin or October-November. Of the thirteonths 
called Fi'ihlisl, or evening, because on that day food cannot bo 
eaten before f xiking at the stars, all are sacred to Shiva, and one is 
speci ally .sacie<l if the day falls on a Saturday. ^Of these tho chief 
is Dliiiu or the Wealth 'riiirtoonth in dark Ashvin or October- 
NoveiJiber. Of tho light fourteenths two are hold in honour 
Anant or Nu-lma’s Fourteenth in Bhddrapad or September-October, 
and Viiikiiiii- or Vishnu’s Heaven’s Fourteenth in Kdrtik or 
Novel iiher - 1 )e:-embcr. All tho daik fourteeiitlis aire called Shivrdlris 
or Sliiv’r l ights. The chief ai'e Nark or tho demon Nark’s 
Fourtcenlli id Anhaiin or Ootobor-Novombor and Mah.dshivardtri 
or the (I re; it Shiv’s night in Mdgh or February - March. Of tho 
lifteer tlis tic bright fiftoeuth iis Puriiiinda or Full Moonsai'6 sfinrod. 
There are li .'ri chief full moons F«/«. or tho Banyan Full Moon in 
Ji'uldli cii' .Miiy -Jiiuo, Ndrali or the Cocoanut Full AIooii in Shrdvan 
or July-All,’■e.st, Knjdguri or tho Wsddng Full Moon in A.s/trm or 
Octoboi'- N i vemhei’, the F//d.s or Purtin expounder ailso called tho 
Tripi.ii'i or 'Ihrcao Demons’ Full Moon in Kdrtik or Novoinhor- 
Decc 1 iiher, ii id or the Fire Full Moon also called Holi 

or Sl .imga in I’lidlgun or Miirch - April. On tho dai'k liftoonths 
called Aiii'ir.lil. i/att or together-dwellings cakes are offered to tho 
spirir.-i of tlii’ diad. 'riireo togethor-dwcllinga or no-moon nights aro 
specially iMMy, Dlvdli or Lamp No-Moon, m.1so called Titkori or 
Spir.es No-.'loon in Shrdvan or August-Septombor, Sa,rvapUri or 
All S lints' ''i( • Moon in Bhddrapad, or Septemhor-October, and a 
secou.l or lyreaier I)ivd,li or Lamp No-Moon in A rh vin or October- 
Novo liber. 11 no-moon day falls on a Monday it is called Somvati 
or the Aloiiibiy No-Afoon. 'This is a specially holy day on wliicb 
Praliiiu :moii at d women batho early and give BriUimans money. 

Of the liny I of tlie week Sunday or Aditvdris sacred to the sun. The 
sun iy a red mi ii seated iu a car, with a quoit, and sometiine.y a lotus 
in Ins band, d:uving a team of seven horses. Tho sun is the father 
of soino nl r 11 ! heavenly heiiig.s, and among men of the K.shatriya 
or warriiM'r.iee. He is the eye of God, or God himself ; Brahma in 
the eiorniiu:, Vishnu at noon, and Mahadev at night. Sunday is a 
good day f c sowing seed, for beginning to build, for bolding a fire 
sacrilice, for [ilantinga garden, for beginning to reign, for singing 
and playing', for starting on a journey, for serving a king, for 
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buying or giving away a cow or an ox, for learning and teaobing 
liymiis, for taking and giving modicine, for buying weapons gold 
and copper articles and dro.ss. It is unlucky fcjr a girl to conic of 
age on Sunday; sbo will die a widow. It is unluelcy to travel west, 
and a lijiard falling on onoks body itieaus loss of wealth. On Sunday 
nights a green robe .should he worn. 

Monday dr iSVarrdr is sacred to the moon. The moon is a male 
deity, largo gentle and kindly, j'onug and sweet-faced, a warrior with 
four arms, a mace in one and a lotus in another, seated on a white 
antelope. ATondayis good for beginning a war, mounting a new horse 
elephant or chariot; for buying flowers, clothe.s, hay, plants, trees, 
water, ornaments, conch-sliclls, pearls, silver, sngarcano, eow.s, and 
she-buffaloes. It i.s iinlneky for a girl to come of age on f) Monday; 
her children will die. A blow from a falling lizard brings wealth. 
At night a parti-eoloured robe .shoidd bo worn. 

Tno.sday called dbw/i/u/rdr or tlic day of tho planet Mars. The 
planet Mars, who is sprung from tho sweat of Mahadov’s brow and 
the eartli, i.s four-armed, short, and flro-colourod. He is a warrior, 
quick-tomperod, overbearing, and fond of excitement. Tuesday is 
good to fight and to ibrge or work with fire, to steal, poison, burn, 
kill, tell lio,s, hire soldiers, dig a mine, and buy coral. If a girl 
comes of ago on Tuo.sdiiy .slie coinmit.s suicide. A blow from a 
falling lizard takes away wealth. On Tuesday nights a red robe 
should bo worn. 

Wednesday is called Bnilltvdr tho planet Alercury’s day. The 
planet Mercury is tho son of the moon and a star. Ho is middle- 
sized, young, clover, pliable, and eloquent, in a warrior’s dros.s, and 
seated in a lion-drawn car. Wednesday is good for becoming a 
craftsman, for study, for service, for writing, forpaiiiting, for soiling 
metals, for making friends, and for arguing. It is unlucky for 
going north. If a girl come.s of ago on a Wednesday she boars 
daughters. A blow from a falling lizard brings wealth. On 
Wednesday night yellow shoidd bo worn. 

Thursday, Brihaspntvdr, the planet Jujiitcr’s day, is sacred to 
Brihaspati the teaclier of tho god.s. lie i.s a wise old Brahman, 
huge, yellow-skinned and foiir-arraod, seated on a hor.so. Thursday 
is a good day to open a shop, to wear ornaments, to give charity, to 
worship tho planets, to learn reading and writing. Bor a married 
woman it i.s good for such pious acts as will prolong her married 
life, for buying clotlic.s, for house work, for going on pilgrimage, 
for sitting in a chariot or on a horse, for making now oi’nameut.s, 
and for taking rnedieino. It is a bad day for going south. 
Thursday is a good day for a girl to come of ago she will bear sons. 
A blow from a falling lizard bring.s wealth. On fl'hursday nights 
white should bo worn. 

Friday or Shnltravdr, tho planet Venus’ day, is sacred to 
Shukra the Brahman teacher of the giants, gentle, easo-loving, 
middlo-aged, with four arnns. Ho i.s seated on a horso. Friday is 
the proper day for worshipping Bal.ajL It is a great day for eating 
parched gram. Clerks club together to lay in a store at their offices, 
and women, to free their husbands from debt, send presents of 
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parchod gram to Maratlia sclioola. Friday is a good day for buying 
precious stoiu s, sandalwood, clotlios, a cow, treasure, for sowing 
seed, for q<>' ornaments, and for a woman to sing or hear singing. 
It is a bad day to go west. A girl wbo comes of age on a Friday 
bears <]auglit( t's. A blow from a falling lizard brings wealth. On 
Friday uiglifcs a, white robo should be worn. 

Satni'day , i ailed Shanvdr or tbe slow mover, is the planet Saturn’s 
day. !-51:Lain ai‘, a Shudrasome say a Chanda] by caste, is four-armod, 
tall, lldiij ol.J, ugly, and lame, with long hair nails and teeth, 
riding on a Mach vulture. Ho is sour-temperod and bad, tbo patron 
of ovil-doei's, who on Saturdays make offerings at liis shrino. 
Saturday' is good to buy motal, swords, and slaves, to sin, to steal, 
to mabo poisi n, to outer a now house, to tio an elopbant at one’s 
door, and to proaob. It is a bad day to travel east and to start 
on a j( 'iiriioy, Ohildrou who oat gram on Saturdays bring poverty 
and bcioomo liorso.s, A girl wbo comes of age on Saturday becomes 
a bad clianicUi ’ A blow from a falling lizard takes away wealth. 
On Sialurda v nichts a black robo is worn. 

Tin a l;w(dvo lliuclu months are, Chaitra or March-April, VaisJidkh 
or Apt 1-M.‘iy, Jv.s'/du or May-Juno, AsliddUov Juno-July, Shrdvan 
or July-Augnsf, L'liddrapcul or August - Septornbor, Ashvin or 
iScptciuber-OiMx'lccr, Kdrlik or October-November, Mdrgashirsh or 
Novom bor-1)( c( inber, Paiish or December-January, Mdgh or Jamiary- 
Febrtuiry, and Fdlgnn or February-March. Of these months Shrd¬ 
van or July-.Vngust is tli .0 holiest. Almost every day in Shrdvan 
is eillior a asb or a feast. Its Mondays arc lioly to Shiv, its 
Tueadfjys to Sliiv’s spouse Mangahlgauri, its Fridays to Visbrm, 
and its Satur,;,ny .s to Hanumaut. Besides tbo regular months, extra 
01 adhi.k luoiifchr are occasionally added, and, sometimes, though 
more l arely, a month is dropped and called the kshatj mas or 
droppcid mom h.’ 

Of speciid find and feast days thoro arc altogether twenty-six. 
Of ther;e tliK^f come in Ohaitra or March-April, Gudipddva or the 
Bann(!r-)ii\st :lu' Shalivahan new year on the bright first. Ram’s 
Birthd iyr on tbe bright ninth, and llaniiman’s Birthday on the 
bright tiltfui til or full-moon; one in Vaishdkh or April - May, 
Ahshap or the 1 ramortal Third of the bright half ; one in Jeshta or 
May-ilime, tho Banyan Full-Moon; one in Ashddh or Juno-July, 
the bright clioenth; four in/SVirdraw or July-August, Cobra Day 
on tilt; brighi fifth, Cocoanut Day on tbo full-moon, Krishna’s 
Birthdiiy on tlie dark eighth, and Durga’s Attendants Day on tho 


' Profi iht)i- K( I’ll l.aktilininu Clihatri'; has kindly given tlio following explanation of 
extra ai: I sup{M.t ssed months. As tlie Hindu year is a liinai’ year iitted to solar 
periods it, i'alls si m t of the solar year by eleven days, or in three years fiy a month 
and thi'Cn! days, 'I'.i eauii of the twelve lunar months one of the twelve Zodiacal 
division;-: or to///,. In/. i i.s allotted, and iis tho sanh'dnts vary inlcni^th from twenty-nine 
to thirty-two t half days, while the lunar months arc all about twouty-nine and 
ahalfihiys, it i-oi iotiines happens that a lunar month passes without any sanhrdnt 
and soDD times t le : two sankrdntti fall in the same lunar month. If i\o sanhrdnt 
falls a iiontli )> pit in and if two Muihrdnts fall a month is suppressed. Extra 
months ilo not ci ’dc at regular intervals, but in nineteen years seven of them or-cur. 
Buppresicd nK>ni-i.s itre rarer ; the last was in 1823 bV/wiX' 1744), tho next will fall in 
1964 188d| 
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no-inoon; seven in Bhddrapad or August-September, Haritalika’s 
Day on tbe bright third, Gunpati’s Birthday on the bright fourth, 
the Seers’ Day on the bright fifth, Gauri’s Day on the, bright eighth 
or ninth, Vaman’s Day on tho bright twelftli, Anant’s Day on the 
bright fourteenth, and All Souls Day on the dark fouiteenth j throe 
in AaJwin or September-October, Diinara the bright tenth, Kojdgari 
the full-moon, and the first two IHmli days the dark fourteenth 
and fifteenth; throe in Kavtilc or October-November, tho last two 
Divcili days the first and second of the bright half, the last of which 
is also known as Yarn’s Second, tho Basil Wedding-day on the 
bright eleventh, and the Lamp I'ull-Moon; one in Faush or 
December-January, a var’iable lunar day Makar Sankrdti or tbe 
Sim’s entry into Capricorn; one in Mdijk or January-I’ebrnary 
Shiv’s Night on the dark fourteenth; and one in Fdlijun or 
February - March the Uoli, Full-Moon. 

GuiUpddva, the Banner First, is tho first day of Cliaiira or March- 
April and tho first day of the Sh:ilivahan year. Tho day is sacred 
to tho Deccan king Shalivahan whose nominal date is a.d, 78. Tho 
story is that in Fratishthan or Faithan on the Godavari, about forty 
miles north-cast of Ahmaduagar, tho daughter of a Brahman became 
with child by Shesh the Korpont king, and was turned out of tho city. 
She wont to live among the potters and hore a sou named Shali- 
vahfin. As a child Shalivaltati martialhrd armies of clay figures, 
drilled his ifiayfollow.s, and settled their quarrels showing surpi'ising 
talent and wisdom. Nows of his talent caiiro to Sornkrilnt the king. 
He sent for tho boy, but tho boy would not oomo. Tho king brought 
troops to take him by force, and Shalivahan breatlicd life into his 
clay figures, defeated the king, ami took his throne. On this day 
Prabhiis bathe early in tho inoming, ruh themselves with scented 
oil, and to socuro sweets for tho rest of tho year oat a loaf of the 
bitter nim, Azadiraohta indica. From one of the front windows 
of every Pritbhu’s house a bamboo pule is stretched, capped with 
a silver or brass water-cup, a silk waistcloth hanging to it as a flag, 
with a long garland of bachelor’s button-tlowcrs and mango loaves. 
Below the flag, in a square drawn by linos of quartz powder, is a 
high metal or wooden stool, and on the stool, in honour of tho 
water-god, is a silver or brass pot full of fresh water on wliose 
mouth are set some mango leaves and a cocoanut. After an hour 
or two the water-pot and stool are taken into tho house, but the 
flag is left flying till evening. During tho day a Brahman roads 
out Manitha ahnanacs, tolling whether tho season will be hot or 
wot, healthy or sickly, and for each person whether tho year will 
go well or ill with liiin. In tho evening every family has a specially 
rich dinner. New year’s day is good for beginning a house, putting 
a boy to school, or starting a business. 

Eight days later on the ninth of Chaitra-, or about the beginning 
of April, comes liumnavomi or Ram’s Ninth, tho birthday of 
the seventh incarnation of Vishnu, R.im, tho hero of the Ramfiyan 
who became man to fight RAvan the giant-ruler of Ceylon. For 
eight days preparations have been made. Ram’s temples are white¬ 
washed, adorned with paintings and brightly lighted at night. Men 
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and wo nen tlirong t,liem to hear Brahmans read the Rarnayan, 
and H iridtlsi i- oi' Ratn’s slaves preach his praisesd On the ninth 
or hiridida}' 1> dhro noon, Prabhus, especially men and children, 
flock in holidiiy dress to Rain’s temple, and listen to a preacher 
telling liuw 'hVin was horn, and to dancing-girls singing and 
dancing. Al iiorn, the liour of birth, the preacher retires, and comes 
again bringiiin' i. cocoannt rolled in a shawl like a newborn babe, 
and sluiwing d to the people lays it in a cradle. He tells the 
people that (Ids, is the god who became man to kill the wicked 
Ravan. The let pie rise, bow to the god, and full of joy toss red- 
powder. fire pens, and pass to each other SMM^/irada or presents of 
powder .id dry o ingor and sugar. Then all but the devout go borne, 
and drae free y on wheat cakes, butter, sugar, irdlk, and fruit, rice 
fish anil llu.sh being forbidden. In the evening they flock to the 
tomphiit oncii more to hear Rain’s praises. 

Six ilays n tor Ram’s birthday, on tho bright fifteenth or full- 
moon (.f Clid.trO; generally early in April, comes the birthday of 
Rum’s genonii liaiiuman the monkey-god. In Hanuman’s temples 
Briihman ju'cm-lers toll IIanumau’.s exploits. Some old Prabhu 
women keep i In; day as a fast eating nothing but frnits and roots. 

About oightfnu days later on tho third of Vaishakli, generally 
‘about tho ii,.■ginning of May, comes tho Undying Tiiird or 
Akshayatriliii'i. It gets its name because being tho first day of the 
Saf/yn/.Figy or (Ito first cycle it is believed to soenro the merit of 
permiwiency to u:ty act performed on the day. For this reason gifts 
of earthen Tins, umbrellas, shoes, and money made to Brdhmans 
have a last iui;' wdiio both to the giver and to his dead friends. The 
day is not ,snt dally kept cither as a feast or as a fast. 

The Vi'ul I'on'ima or Banyan Pull-Moon falls about five weeks 
later I'li the Jaslda full-mooii, generally early in Juno. On this day, 
to prolong lliei:.’ husbands’ ]ivo.s, Prabbii women bold a festival in 
honour of Sfo iti i from which tho day is also called Vadsavitri or 
Savitri’s Biuiyan. This lady, who was tho d.aughter of king Asliva- 
pati, cl lose a.-’ her Imshand Satyavmi the son of king Dumatsen. Soon 
after Saviti'i made her choice the seer Narad came to Ashvapati 
and told liim that Bumatsen had bccomo blind and lost his kingdom, 
and was wan Ici ing in tho forests with his wife and son. Ashvapati 
wishia.i lus daug hter to change her choice, but she would not, and, 
though the ,'Oier told her that within a year of their marriage her 
husband wmiId die, she refused to give him up. Seeing that she 
was not to 1;.: sliakcn, Ashvapati marched into the forest, and, giving 
his daughter a large dowry, married her to Satyavan. For a year 
she irarviid hci; husband and his father and mother. Two days 
before tlu! el ase of the year, when according to the scor’s piropheoy 
her h.islKind must die, Shvitri began to fast. On tho second day, 
though ,she loiked him to stay at homo, Satyavan took his axe f 
went .nl,o lira furest. Savitri followed and in spite of her prayers 
Satyavan wi til. on and fell dead as ho was hacking a fig tree. As 
Savitri sal. l/y f im weeping, Yama, the god of death, came and took 
Satyavan’s f oul. Silvitri followed him and prayed him to give her 
back her hasbaad’s soul. Yam refused, but Savitri persisted, until 
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lie promised to give lior anything sliort of her husband's life. She 
asked that her father-iu-law might regain his sight and Yam 
granted this boon ; Siivitri still followed Yam and, refusing to let 
him gOj gained from him her father-in-law's kingdom, a Imndi’od 
sons for her father, and sons for herself. Then she once more 
pleaded, ‘How can I have children if you take my husband,' and 
the god, pleased with her failh, granted hor prayer. She went back 
to the tree and touched her dead husband, and he rose, and they 
returned together to their homo. She touched hor father-in-law’s 
eyes and brought back their sight, and with his sight he received 
his kingdom. On the morning of this day, after bathing and 
dressing in rich silk clothes, married Prabhu women worship the 
Indian fig tree or vad. In front of a wall where pictures of a vad 
and a pipal, tree have been painted, the woman sets a high wooden 
stool with a vad twig on it, and sits on a low wooden stool and 
woriships the twig. When the worship is over she gives the priest 
a present called vdhan and touching it with the end of her robe 
repeats verses.^ She gives the priest one to two shillings, and the 
priest touching her brow with redpowder and throwing a few 
grains of rice over her, blesses her saying, ‘May you remain mar¬ 
ried till your life’s end and may god bless you with eight sons.' 
The chief dish on tin's occasion is mango-juice and tine soft rice- 
flour cakes called pithitoli.i. Some women in performing this cere¬ 
mony live for three days on fruit, roots, a.nd milk. 

About twenty-six days after the Ikmyan Full-Moon, generally 
about the beginning of July, the eleventh of Ashad or June-July 
is kept in honour of the Smninor Solstice, that is the twenty-first of 
Juno. This is the beginning of the gods' night, when, leaning on 
Shesh the serpent king, the gods sloop for four months. 

About three weeks later on the bright fifth of Slirdvun, generally 
about the end of July, Prabhu women worship the vug or cobra. 
On a wooden stool nine snakes are drawn with sandalwood powder 
or rodlead. Of the nine two ai’o full grown and seven are young; 
one of the young snakes is crop-tailed. At the foot is drawn a 
tenth snake with seven small ones, a woman holding a lighted lamp, 
a stone slab, and a well with a snake’s hole close to it. All married 
women sit in front of the drawing and each throws over it parched 
grain, pulse, round pieces of plantains, cucumber, and cocoa 
kernel. Leaf-cups filled with milk and pulse are placed close by, 
rodload is sprinkled, ami llower.s are laid on the redload. They 
pray tlie .snakes to guard them and their families and withdraw. 
The oldest among them gathers the childi-cn of tho house and tolls 
them this .story of the Nine tSnakes and the Woman with the Lamp. 
A village headman had seven daughtors-in-law. Six of them ho 
liked and the seventh ho hated, aud, bocau.se she was an orphan, ho 
made her do all the housework and live on scraps left in the cooking 


1 The prcaont iiichules a round hatnboo basket with a bodiceclotli, a looking 
glass, tivo glass lianglos, a neekhice of black glass beads with a gold button, a comb, 
small round redpowder boxes, lamp-black and turmeric, five mangoes, a cocoanut, 
betel, sprouting pulse, a glass spangle, and a copper coin. The whole is covered with 
another bamboo basket rolled round with thread. 
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pots. One (l;iy, while the ssovon girls were at the house well, the six 
were hoiiiliiith.o.t their relations had corno to take them home for 
a feasS; Die ; B\'onth was silent, she had no homo to go to. From 
thoir toll! i.li'ijf.! by a male and female snake overheard the talk, and 
the ma,le sn;d<e told his wife, who was thou with young, that he 
would .a.sk tlio sovouth daughter-in-law to their fea.st and keep her 
till his wjlo s oonfinomont was over. In tho afternoon, when the 
orpha.i , wont t i grane the cattle, tho male snake, in tho form of a 
haudw. me yont li, came to her and said ; ‘ Sister, I am one day coming 
to take yen lioi 10, so when I come he readj'’.^ One day when the 
house ICO] ilo liai I dined, tho orphan took tho cooking pots to clean 
hy tho well S'de, She gathered the .scraps in one pot and went to 
bathe mi tlie .itier .side of tho well. While she was bathing tho 
female snake eamo out of her hole and ato the scraps. Tho orphan 
came l ack to eat her dinner, and finding it gone, instead of cursing 
the thief, she blessed him, saying, ' May tho .stomach of tho cater 
be cooled/ Iteii.ring those words the female snake was overjoyed, 
and tuJd her husliand to lose no time in bringing tho orphan home. 
Tho undo .“iiakc, taking human form, went to the hcadmaids house 
and told tlie mpliau he was come to take her home. She asked no 
quosticiis and went. As they went tho snake told her who ho wn.s, 
and that on entering his hole ho would turn into a snake. She was 
to lioM him hist by the tail and follow. Trusting and obedient tho 
girl fol owc'il ilie snake, and, at the bottom, of tho hole, found a 
boautifnl gok.l liouso inlaid with gems, and in the middle, on a 
hanging swing of precious stones, a female snake big witli young. 
While iho orj. oiji held a lighted lamp the snake gave birth to seven 
young ones. One of them climbed on to the girl and she in her 
fright hit fall lJu: lamp and it cut off part of tho snake’s tail. When 
tho br.. idol' siiidvcs grow up they laughed at tho crop-tailed snake, 
and ho 111 iingor , finding how ho had been maimed, vowed to kill 
tho heiiduiaidfi daughter. Ho made hi.s way into the house on a day 
which clinuceil tc- bo Ndgpanchami Hay. Ho found the girl worship¬ 
ping .snakes and laying out food for thorn. Pleased with her 
kiualnes- i the t rop-tailed snake kept quiet till tho girl loft the room, 
ato th(:i offering, and went b.ack and told his parents of tho girha 
devotion. Tlio eld snakes rcwa.rdcd her freely, making her rich and 
the mei lior uf many cliildrcn. When tho story is over the children 
and the rest I'i ti e family have a good meal, chiefly of rice-flour 
balks. Piaiiik of .suako-cliarmors go about calling on people to 
woi'ship theii t nako,s, and tho people woivship them, offering pai’ched 
pulse, grain, n il k, and a copper coin. On tho same day a fair is 
held in horn im of snakes. Prabhu women fill Icaf-cnps with milk 
and puh 0 and pl iee thoni in corners of the garden for snakes to feed 
on. As they are hurtful to snakes, no grinding baking or boiling 
arc allowed i i I’lribhu houses on the Cobra’s Fifth. 

About ten d i-ys later, generally early in August, on the full-moon 
of l^hruMit, eojiioit Cocoanut Hay or Ndr/i^pornktia. In the even¬ 
ing, afte r .‘I, he irt/y afternoon meal, Prabhu men and children go 
to tho 1 ivoi side, and to win the favour of the water throw in 
cocoanu .s. Cti .going home tho men and children are seated on low 
wooden itools, aj.nl the women of the house wave a lighted lamp 
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round their faces, the men according- to their moans presenting 
them with Is. to 12s. (8 ax. - Rs, G). 

Eight days after, about the middle of August, comes a festival in 
honour of Krishna, either his birthday or tlio day after when he was 
taken to Gokul. 'I’lie story is that Kansa, Krishna’s uncle, hearing 
that Krishna would cause his death, tried to destroy him as a child 
but failed. This is the cowherds’ great day. Covering themselves 
with dust and holding hands they dance in a circle, calling out 
Govinda, Gopala, Nariiyaua, Hari. Curds, milk, and cold water are 
thrown over them, and they get pre.sont.s ofcocoanuts, phantains, and 
money. Those who keep the birthday observe it as a fast; those 
who keep the second or Gokul day observe it as a feast. 

About a week after, at the Shriivan new-moon, generally towards 
the end of August, comes the worship of the nthorydx or attendants 
of the goddess Durga. Married women with children alive bathe 
in the early morning and fast. On a liigh stool or wall redlead 
pictures of Uurga’s sixty-four attendants are drawn and wor¬ 
shipped. Then the oldest woman of the family offers the goddesses 
the leaves of sixteen kinds of trees and flowers and a bunch of five 
to twenty-one eocoanuts, and prays her to blc.ss the children of the 
house. Then, arranging dishes of prepared food round her, the 
worshipper calls the children one by one, asking thorn in turn who 
is worthy to eat the offerings. The child answers, I am worthy. 
This is thrice repeated and the worslappcr touches the child’s 
brow with redlead, and, throwing grains of rice over it, blesses it 
and gives it the plate. The children and grown people sit down 
together and eat the food. 

Throe weeks later in Bhadrapad or August-September comes a 
fast in honour of the maid Alika. A king’s daughter had vowed to 
wed none but Shiv. Her father, not knowing of her vow, offered 
her in marriageto Vishnu. Heaving this the king’s daughter, with the 
help of her maid retired to a deep forest, refusing to move unless she 
was allowed to marry Shiv. In her honour, getting up early in the 
morning Prabhu women bathe, wash their hair and putting on a silk 
robe and bodice draw a tjuartZi square and in it set a high wooden 
Stool. Sitting before it on a low stool they lay a handful of sand in the 
middle of the high stool and with the sand make figures of Pfirvati 
and Sakhi, Shiv’s wife and maid, and in front of them a limj. These 
three they worship with llowers and the loaves of sixteen kinds of 
trees, and as in the Vadsdvatri fast present the Brfihman priest with 
two round bamboo baskets and hv. to 2s. (8«s.-Ro. 1) in money. 
On this day women drink no water and cat nothing but plantains 
and melon or chibud. Next morning they again worship the sand 
images, offering them cooked rico and curds and cast them into the 
river, or into some out-of-the-way place. 

Next, on the fourth of Bhadrapad, gojiorally late inAugust, comes 
the birthday of Ganesh or Gaiipati, the god of wisdom and of 
beginnings, in figure a fat man, seated, with four hands, and an. 
elephant’s head. Of the stories of Ganpati’s birth the commonest 
is that Parvati, Shiv’s wife, from oil and turmeric rubbed off her own 
body, made a man and set him to guard her door. Shiv coming 
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in, annoyed at heinjT stopped by tlio watchman, cut off liis head. 
Heaninjj' this !':.r^'ati dcinanded tliathor son's life should be restored, 
and Shi'/ into the forest cut olf a one-tnsked she-olopliant's 

head and settii p; i.t on Ganpati’s shoulders brought back his life, 
making him fo - his trustiness god of wisdom. 

Some time liif fore Ganpati’s birthday the reception hall is 
whitew!i-hed am. painted, a wooden fniniowork or other seat is 
made ready, and tho room is filled with rich, furnitin'o and at 
night is I'righti}’ lit. On the morning of the feast day tho head 
of the liouse ; rni some children and servants, with music and a 
paliintjuln, go to the market and buying an image of the god,^ 
seat it in ilm |>alanquiu, and bring it homo. At tho house the 
mothoi' of till fimily waves a liglitod lamp before tlio god and 
it is hi.il 1 down till tho head of the house is ready to worship it. 
It is then set ia tho shrine and with the help of the family priest 
verses are recii.ed that fill the imago with the presence of the god. 
The iiicige (.if n, mouse, Ganjiati’s pet charger, is placed close to it. 
After t ie wiin hi]), tlie head of tho hou.se, with a lighted lamp in his 
hand and with Ids sums and relations round him, standing in front of 
the imfig<!, (ilayi' and sings liymus in praise of tho god. This i.s done 
shortly in the ineniing and in tho evening at greater length. At the 
end of (he ser/ico sweetmeat,s are handed round among the guests 
and fan lily, in tho morning of tlio first day, at the end of the 
worshq:, the f: tcily feast on swcot-spiced rico-fiour halls, and in tho 
evening' the mice are allowed to sham in the foa.st. Ganpati, they 
say, one eveni lu' fell off his mouse. Tlio moon laughed at the god’s 
mishap, and i" p iiiisli him Ganpati vowed that no one should ever 
look at- the iu.kiU again, '[’ho moon pmyed to bo forgiven and tho 
god agrood t-h it l:-ho moon should bo disgraced only one night in tho 
year, G uipali’-) liirth-niglit. .for this rea.son no one on that night 
will look at i.h-3 moon. 

According lo tho will and moans of the family tho image is kept 
in the .lionse fi'o n one and a half to twonty-ono days, in most C!ise.s 
about a wei'k. iSo long as it is in tho liouse the god is wor,shipped 
night ami mm niiig. When tho time comes for tho god to go, in tho 
evening pla’i'i.:rs and a palanquin are hired, and a ])riost is called in. 
After p.'aying (iunpati to blos.s the family, to keep sorrow from its 
doors, and to give wisdom to its chilclreu, verses like those that 
broiiglit tlie |ive.;ence of .the god into the image are said and its 
divinity i.s wiihdtawn. 'Then waving a lamp round its face, laying 
a little curds ii. one of its hands, and seating it in a flower-decked 
palan(:|[ii:n, cahiii-g out the god’s name a.s they go, they carry him to 
the siile of a Ink :' or river. At the w.ater’s edge they take the imago 
out of (he palamiuin and seat it on the ground, and waving a liglitod 
lamp riuml it.s face carry it into the water sorrowing that for 
anotho: yeai' : h :y will not see the god again. 


1 Gaiij -iti's iiTi .ge >« of gilt or painted clay, with four hands, a big belly, and nn 
elephant li lii.'.iil. .1; is either made in the house or bought from men, chiefly of the 
Deccan llrainiian i.aste, wlioso sole calling is the making of Gaupatis. The cost 
varies from a lew ponce to £15 or £20. 8ome do not buy clay Ganpatis but with 
rico gruius on a plutf- trace an image of tho god known as tlie pearl Ganpati. 
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Bhddrapad bi'iffhfc-fifth, tlio day after GanesTi^s birthday, ia kept 
in lioMour of the .Hisldx or Seers who ait in heaYCii. as the seven stars 
in the Great Rear. The day ia kept only by women. Their chief 
rule is to eat nothing that ia not hand-grown. Anything in wliich 
the labour of cattle or other animals has been used in rearing or 
bringing to market is forbidden. So hand-grown fruit and 
vegetables aro on that day sold at four times their usual price. 

On Bhddrapad bright-eighth or ninth, the third or fourth day after 
Ganesh's birthday, women hold a fea.st in honour of his mother 
Piirvati or Gauri. In the morning ten or twelve balsani or terda 
plants are bought for an anna or so and hung on the oavo,s. About 
two in tho afternoon, over the whole of the house, women draw 
quart'/ powder lines six inchos apart and hotwoen them trace with 
sand.al powder footsteps two ia a lino and four or five inchos apart. 
An elderly married woman, taking one or two of the balsam j)lants, 
wa.shos their roots and folds them in a silk waistclolh.' 

This representing tho goddess Gauri is laid in a girl’s arms, who 
carrying a metal plate with a lighted hunp, a few rice grains, a 
powder box, and some round pieces of plantains, and takip^ 
a boy with a bell, starts througli tlio house, the hoyj;*^ 
as they go. In each room tho woman seats tho girl 
goddess on a raised stool, waves a .lighted lamp ron 
of the girl and of tho goddess, and, giving tho gii'l and th,. 
of plantain, calls 'Lakslinii, Lakshmi, have you oorno?’ The girl 
says, ‘ I liavo come.’ The woman asks, ‘What have you brought 
the girl says, *' Horses, elephants, armies, and heaps of treasure 
enough to fil I your house an d tho city.’ 'riius they go from ono room to 
another, filliugthehou.sowitli treasure and bringing good luck. AVhen 
they have been through the whole house, tho goddess is .seated on a 
high stool in the women’s hall loaning against a wall, on whicli have 
been painted a Prabhu’s house and all it holds. At lampliglit tho 
goddess is offered plantains, cakes, and milk, and at night she i,s richly 
dressed, decked with jewels, and with lamps lighted before her ia 
offered milk and sugar. I’lio next day is a timo of great rejoicing, 
when many dishes of sweetmeats, fish, and mutton aro cooked, 
offered to the goddo.ss and eaten.^ During tho day Kunbi and Koli 
women and the house servants dance before the goddess and are 
well paid. On the third d.ay the goddess is olfered cooked food, and 
about three o’clock she is laid in a winnowing fan, stripped of 
her ornaments, except her nosering glass bangles and necklace of 
black glass beads, and with some cooked food tied to her apron and 
four copper coins is placed in a servant’s arms. Without looking 
behind him, while an elderly woman sprinkles water on his footsteps, 
the servant walks straight out of tlio liouso to tho river or lake 
side, and, leaving the goddess in tho water, brings back tho silk 
waistcloth, the winnowing fan, a little water, and five pebbles. 

Vdman IJvddashi or Vainau’s 'Twelfth falling on tho twelfth of 
Bhddrapad generally in September, is sacred to Vaman, the black 


' I'rabliu wonum call tlic balsam roots fiauri’sfeet. 

“Thu dish offerud to the goddess varies in different familie.s. Some offer 
vegetahlos, some pickles, some fish, some goat’s llesh, and some a cock and liquor. 
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Briihm.'iiL dwarfj llie fifth incarnation of Vishnu. Vhman’s story 
is that io keep the religious merit of the great king Bali from 
winning him the rule over the three worlds, Vishnu appeared at 
his cour ns a lli'iilnnau dwarf. He boat all other Brahmans in 
explaining tiu' aoly books and tho king a.sked him what gift he would 
wish, \huuiin said, 'As much space as lean cover in three strides.’ 
The king agreed, and the god, filling the earth with his first step 
and the air w tli his second, took his third step on the king’s head 
and di'i'VO him into the bottomless pit. On Vaman’s Day old 
Prabhu vvoinei. Ce.st and give Brhbmans money presents. 

Some Prii ljli us keep the day before All Hallows Day, that is the 
bright-lbuneeuth of Bhadrafad or August - September in honour of 
Anautoi- Vhsiinu. If a Prabhu by chance finds a silk string with 
fourte(!ii kmii s he takes it home and lays it by.^ On the fourteenth of 
Bhddrniljuhl \Mih his whole family he fasts, audio the evening places 
on a rai -ed su o! I wo motal pots filled with cold water, representing 
the holv ri\'('’'s (langa and Jaitina, and covering tho water-pots 
with a iiu'tid (iate, he lay.s in the plate a snake made of tho 
sacred ddrlxi grass, and close by a string called anaiii-do7Tt with 
fourteen boii.il-l ko round moveable knots, tho whole generally 
worked with ;.,oUl and silver lace. Then with the help of the priest 
he worships liie gods Anaut and Shesh, and the goddesses Ganga 
and Janaiii., otTering them fourteen kinds of flowers, loaves, fruits, 
and sweistmeat s, and ending with a feast in honour of Vishnu. The 
thread is oit hrr v-oru or laid by for a year. At tho end of the year 
a new thread s bought and worshipped and the old one is made 
over to tlie pr od. The worship of this thread should be kept up for 
over fourteen years and should then cease. Tho practice is observed 
both b^ men and women, and begins only when a chance thread is 
found. 

A dny afto)’ Anaiit’s Day, the second of the dark half of the month 
i Bhud re jiatl oi' August-September called IHtripahsha or the Spirits’ 
■'ortnighc is sac i’cjd to tho sjurits of ancestors. In the name of each 
ocestor, I'oth men aud women, funeral rites or shraddh are perforra- 
d ou t!ie (lii) (■ irrospondiug to the day of death. Tho ninth day 
jnowu-as lu idiad-navnii, is kept for rites in honour of unwidowed 
nothers. An 1 on the fourteenth day there is au All Hallows 
-lo-inoi -u or mi rr.ipitriiunavdsya, for any ancestors whoso worship may 
avo been led rat. The shrdddh is gouerally performed by the 

ad of oai’li I nn ily at midday on the ground-floor of tho house. The 

ject of the rile is to improve tho ancestors’ state in the spirit 
.^rrld. WhoII tlio rite is over dishes of rice, milk, and sweetmeats 
are left on tin; i. lo.s for the crows to feed on, and a rich dinner with 
spiced milk is given to relations and friends. 

A dry or i'VC after All Hallows are sacred to Durga the wife 
of Shiv. 'I’hi. 1li st nine are known as the Aa'umfro or nine nights, 
and the last :is rho Dasara or tenth. Some Brabhus fast during 


* The string lo rehipped by Prabhu women has one line with fourteen knots ; 
ihose worshipped tij men have two or three lines with the same number of knots as 
■,he women’s, 
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tlie nine days^ living on fruits and roots. On the ninth the goddess 
Dnvga is worshipped, a sacred Gro is lit, and fed with firewood and 
butter. During- these days married women of the Konkan Vadval or 
oartkeeper caste with a hollow dried gourd wrapped in cloth hanging 
from their right arm, hog in Bhavani’a name from house to house. 
Each day they are gi von a iiandfnl of rice and on one of the nine days 
an elderly married woman of oach hou.sohold worships the hollow 
gourd. A Vadval woman and her husband arc called; a quartz 
square is drawn, and tho hollow gourd placed in it on a low stool. 
'I'he worshipper rubs tho outside of tho gourd with turmeric and 
redpowdor and a low grains of rice, fastens a spanglo on it, and 
filling it with rice waves a lighted lamp before it. The Vadval’a 
wife rubs her own hands with turmeric powder and fastens on 
her brow redpowdor and a spangle, and before her and her gourd 
tho worshipper wave.s a lighted lamp. 'J'he Vadval man is given 
some rice ami oil, and ble.ssing the worshipper, he blows tho conch 
shell.’ Married and unmarried girls and women go to one another’s 
houses during these nine days. [Seated on mats spread m the 
women’s hall, their arms are rubbed with turmeric powder; their 
bi'ows adorned with redptavdor and glass spangles; their heads 
crowned with flowers, and their laps filled with parched rice, 
betelnut and leaves, and a few copper coins. 

Early in the morning of the tenth or Damra, the day on which 
Durga slew tho monster Mahishasur, l.’rabhus bathe and worship their 
house gods. In front of the house the women trace a quartz square® 
and in honour of tho five Pandavs set five cowdung balls on a leaf 
in the middle of tho s(juare and sprinkle flowers and redpowder 
or guldl over tho balls. Those who own a horse have him brought 
in front of tho house. Garlands of bachelor’s button-flowers are 
thrown round his neck and tied round his feet, a shawl is laid on 
his back, and a married woman, coming out of the hotiso holding p 
plate with a lighted lamp, a cocoaniit, sugar-cake, redpowdor, 
few grains of rice, betelnut and lcavc.s, and a .silver coin, rubs hi 
forehead with redpowder and rice, gives him sugar to oat, ani 
laying the betelnut, leaves, cocoanut and silver coin at his forefeel 
waves a lighted lamp before his face.’ 

Besides the coin offered to his horse, the groom gets a few shil¬ 
lings and a turban or a suit of clothes. In the evening, after a 
hearty meal of mutton and awoetmoats, Prabhus take their childre’" 
and carrying branches of the dpt.a tree Banhinia racemosa, go 
Devi’s temple and offer her u'pta or sham.i Mimosa suma leaves a. 


^ Only on this day does a Prabhii allow a conoh ahcll to be blown in his lie 
At any other time the sound of the conch is supposed to blow everything out 
Prablm’s house. 

Some of these girls collect during these nine days one to two rupees at 
rate of two or three pies (Jt./. from each house. The Poona Prabhus have given 
up this ceremony. It is still observed in Bombay, 

3 Prom this day, in diifercnt coloured powders, Prabhu women begin to traci 
pictures of trees and houses on the ground in front of their doors, '^Pheygo on 
making these drawings for about six weeks. 

^ It is said that the horse-loving Arjun washed hia horses’ feet, threw garlands of 
flowers round their necks, and patted them. 
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a copper c-oill.’ They then go visiting their friends and relations, 
greet each oilier, and offer an Apta leaf and embrace.'’* On his 
return home, his wife, standing in the doorway or seating hor 
husband in tbi; house on alow stool, touches his brow with rod- 
powder and rice, and giving him sugar to eat and laying a cocoannt 
in his hands waves a lighted, lamp before his face. The husband 
drops Is. to 11 ( Rs. 2-10) in the plate, and washing his hands and 
feet sets a stool close to the house gods, and on the stool lays a 
sword, a gnu ■'a .sheet of paper with carefully written sentences in 
English Marati.i and as many other languages as he knows, a pen, 
a ruler, a juniknife, and inkpot and sacred hooks. He touches these 
with .sanda.l a mi. redpowder, lays on each an a,pta and a fihami loaf, 
and asics them l,i> keep his house safe during the year. 

Abn five dayK after Damra generally in Asli'iHn or September- 
October com is t.bo KojAijari Fornima feast. About eiglit in the 
fevoning .Parvi.ti Shivhs wife is worshipped. A supper is eaten of rice 
cooked in milk and sugar, and gni,m-flour cakes mixed with 
plantai is, onions, brinjals, and potatoes and boiled either in butter 
or oil, ami ji.i'ter snppor men and wminen pla.y chess till midnight.^ 
A weeli. later iX'Uios tbo Athvlnda or eighth da.y feast, when a 
servant draws a lino of a.slies, and lays castor-oil leaves on the 
Verand,si and otl ,er parts of the house. 

This and tbo Kliojiiijari fe.stival in the week before lead to the 
great feast oi .Da Ali. I'liis, the lamp or diva fca.st, in honour of the 
goddess. T.(!i,kKl.tini and of Vh’shnu’s victory over the demon Siiriki, 
la.sts fo ir day.'-, tLotwo last days of Avlivin or September-October and 
the two first ibryt- of Kdrtik or October-November. The day before 
the feast largo metal water-pots are filled and placed in the house. 
An elde.rly woi.nan, taking an dijhdila Acliyruiithos a.spora plant, cuts 
from it in.K one -ii .iih pieces, and as many more as there arc persons in 
i'hohou!:; 3 iiiclu'ling servants. Those pieces she lays in a round bamboo 
■jasket, and i:h ir them thecut fruit of the ('hi.rhati creeper. She takes 
i castor-oil Ica.f, lays in it the bark of a plant called tdkJa, used both 
'or food and ai. a drug, and a few blades of fine grus.s, and folding the 
saf lays it in ilio bamboo basket. In tliis way .slio prepares a packet 
‘nr each of the household. Then taking a metal plate she makes 
many ricc-llour lamps as she lias made packets, and putting two 
acks and oil i i each, dusts its rim in three places with redpow'der 

'd places till' plate close to the bamboo basket. She thou makes 
,a exti'ii. rice-fioi: r lamp and placing it by the house wall lights it in 
nonour of the god Yarn. She wa.shes her hands and in anotlier dish 
makes ready aiiotliov five-wick lamp, and, with a cocoauut, a few rice 
grains, and a, Ik'X of redpowder, lays it in the plate. Lastly she 
fills cups with, sweet smelling spices, oil, and cocoa-milk. Thou, as 


^ On tlii;-: (lay I‘■aves arc called gold apparently because on this day tlieir 

power to scare as great as the spirifc-scariiig power of gold. 

“On thii- day if ;■ lli’.ihnian and aVrabliu meet they exchai.vge leaves and the Prabhu 
bows to the .Llnihinaii and gives him ^d. to Is, (A-8 

•Prabli u.'i M'inslii[) ilie sword and giin as they claim Khaatriya descent. 

* Pooplo play on this niglit in the hope that I’iirvati will bring them cart¬ 

loads of treasnif. 
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Vislinu promised him, in Narlalsnr’s honour every nook and corner 
of the house is lighted. Till eight or nine at night children let off 
fireworks and then all foast on sweetmeats and other daiutie.s. Next 
morning a married woman rises about three and drawing a square 
in the entrance room, places a low stool in the square and close to 
the stool sets the cups of spices and scented oil, and, on each side of 
the stool, sets a lighted brass lamp. The head of the house sits on 
the stool and the barber or some hou.se servant rubs him with rice- 
flour, spices, and oil, and his top-knot with cocoanut milk. He next 
sits facing the east on a high wooden stool in a square traced in the 
yard in front of the house-door and bathes, and putting on a waist- 
cloth and turban stands in front of the house door. As he stands 
his wife or some other married woman of the family takes the 
five-wick lamp and a flour-lamp, ydaces the flour-lamp at one side 
of the doorway, and marking his brow with redpowder and a few 
grains of rico, hands him a cocoanut, and waves the lighted lamp 
before his face. Ho gives back the cocoanut, touches the flour- 
lamp with the toe of his left foot, and enters the house.^ After 
the head of the bon.se, the other men of the family bathe in turn, and 
when all are bathed feast on sweetmeats. Then they worship the 
house gods, dress in rich clothes, and either go visiting or sit on 
the veranda talking. The married women dino at noon, and sit 
tracing drawings before the house door, while an old woman makes 
ready sixteen lights and sets them on a high stool. At dusk aii 
elderly married woman sets the stool w'ith its sixteen lights in the 
middle of the square drawn in front of tlie houso.^ Then placing 
near the stool a cocoanut, betelnut and leaves, a plantniu, a sugar 
hall, and a copper coin, she bows to the lights aud walks into the 
house. As the people of tho house gather round tho lamps, letting 
off fireworks and making merry, one of the servants titkes a light 
from the stool and carrying it hid iu his hands, goes to a neigh¬ 
bour’s house and tries without being seou to place his master’ 
light among’ their lights, saying, as ho lays it down, ‘ Tako this son 
in-law, jiivai ghya.’ Other sorvauts are on the look-out for him and 
as he steals in, try without putting out his light to duck him witi 
water. Iu this merrymaking aud in letting off fireworks two hours 
are spent. Then the high stool is taken into the house with as many 
of the lights as are left on it. On tho second day nothing special ia 
done except bathing iu the morning in front of the house. In the 
evening the head of tho family worships Lakslimi the goddess of 
wealth. On tho third day, a servant rises at one in the morning, 
sweeps tho house, and, gathering the sweepings into a bamboo 
basket, lays on the basket an old broom, a light, some betel, and 
four copper coins, and w.aving the basket in front of each room, says : 
Idd'pida java Baliclie raj yevo, ‘ May evils go and Bali’s kingdom 
come.’ While tho servant says this, a woman walks behind him as far 


' This is doiiu in memory of Vislinn’s fight with the giant N,ark48iir. After kill¬ 
ing the giant, Vishnu oriteretl tho city e,-iriy iu the morning. The people lighting u{ 
the city, received him with great joy, the women going out to meet him and waving 
lighted lamps before his face. 

® To make these sixteen lights, two one-iiieh pieces of nilgut are taken and about 
half an inch on the top is hollowed aud filiod with oil aud wicks. 
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as the hoiise ilocir, beating a winnowing fan with a stick and urging 
the servant te keep saying the verse without stopping. She 
drives him to l.l ie house door telling him not to look back, and he 
goes tint, lays the sweepings by the roadside, and brings back the 
coin. Ido then nibs himself with oil, and without touching any one 
bathiis in warm water. When the servant’s bath is over the house 
people biitbe e ae after another. Then, as Vishnu promised, the head 
of the hmiso' takes a metal imago of king Bali on horseback, dresses 
it ami .stds it on a high stool with twenty-one brass lamps round it.^ 
At (lawn 1 k' Sets the god in front of tho house, and the household 
let olf lireworlvS, play games of chance, and give money to Brithmans 
and other bogcMra who swarm in front of their houses. The last of 
the dhyd/i iliiy 51 is Yaniadvitii/a or Yam’s Second or Bhdubij also 
called the Broclior’s Second. On this day Yam, tho lord of death, 
came to see liis sister tho river Jarnna, and she won from him the 
promise tlial no man who on this day goes to his sister’s house and 
gives and gr-ts presents will be cast into hell. So on this day 
Prahlins go to dieir sisters’ houses. The sister draws a sejuare of 
quartz-powilcr linos, seats her brother in tho square on alow stool, 
and w.ives a iiglited lamp before his face. He gives hor 2s. to £l 
(Rs.1-10) and she gives him a waistcloth and a rich dinner of 
milk and svv'.'ei::moats. 

NiiH' dayoi after Yarn’s Second, on tho bright eleventh of Kartik 
generiilly in (dot obor, a day is kept in honour of tho marriage of the 
holy basil or (tvd.sa with the god Vishnu. The head of tho house fasts 
in the early part of tire day. .At noon the basil-pot is coloured rod 
and yellow and a square of quartz powder is drawn round it. After 
breaking; bis fast, the head of the house, with the help of the family 
pricsti, worsliipi the basil and an image of Vishnu. Then, with 
Vishnu’s, iinagn in his hands, he stands in front of the plant, a shawl 
is dra.vi D boi v/ceti tho image and the plant and hold by two married 
men, the pi iosl. repeating verses, and the house people, both men 
and women, sd tho end of each verse throwing grains of rice over 
the plant and uui imago. When tho verses are done, the curtain is 
dropped, tlie gr.ests clap thoir hands, the imago is set in the flower¬ 
pot in front (f tho jilant, fireworks are lot off, sugarcane is handed 
round, and I,-, to 2s. (8 (js.-Ro. 1) are presented to the priest. 

Four days ill-er thoBasil-wedding on tho bright fifteenth oiKartik 
or October- No\ (,>mber comes Bip-pwmima or the Lamp Full-Moon. 
On t]ii5j day, in honour of Shiv’s victory over the giant Tripurhsur, 
Prabhu women present Brahmans with fruit, money, and lighted 
lamps, (fitlnr silver lamps with gold wicks, brass lamps with 
silver wicks, or clay lamps with cotton wicks.^ In the evening they 
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1 Wlii'.ii V ialiu i in the form of tlic dwarf V4man stamped king Bali into hell, he 
promisoil that .jin n a year his followers would worship the king. The story of 
Vitmaii aail liali is given at p. 249, 

'i This demon , tdie lord of a golden a silver and an iron city, is said to have grown so 
mighty that, lieaiii g almost .all the gods ho drove them out of their palaces. The 
gods croivdcd l oirnd lihiv and he, jjitying their case, made the earth his car, the sun 
and moon its w licjls, the Himalaya mountains his bow, Vdsuki the serpent king 
his bow-string, and Vishnu his quiver. Thus armed, after a furious struggle, Shiv 
destroyed the mighty giant. 
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fill tlie holes in the lamp-pillars or dipmaU with lights, and soaking 
wicks in butter lay them in earthen pots, pierced with holes, light 
them and send them floating over tho temple pond. 

On the twelfth of January, a solar festival and therefore on an 
uncertain day in Paush comes tho Mahiritankraiit that is tho 
passage of the Sun into tho sign of tho Crocodile or Capricorn, tho 
day when the sun^s course turns northward. In honour of the sun’s 
return devout Hindus make great rejoicings. From this day begin 
the six lucky northing or uttaraydrd months when light is largo 
and heaven’s gates are open, and when marriages should be held, 
and youths girt with the sacred thread. These are followed by the 
six spirit-haunted southing or dakshdniiyani juouths, when the days 
creep in and heaven’s gates are shut, and tho spirits of the dead 
have to wait without till Mahirsankrdnt comes again. The Prabhus 
both men and women rise early, rub themselves with aesamum oil, 
bathe in warm water, worship tho family gods, and present 
Brahmans with sosamum seed, money, clothes, pots, umbrellas, and 
even lands and houses. In the afternoon they feast on sweetmeats 
and in tho evening dress in new clothes and taking packets of 
sesamum seed mixed with different coloured sugar, give them to 
their friends and relations, saying : ' Take the sesamum seed and 
speak sweetlyNext day is an unlucky or lair day. On it married 
women bathe, and, dressing in rich clothes, deck their heads with 
flowers, and make merry going to their parents’ houses and 
speaking no unkind word. As they do this day, so will they do all 
the year. She who boats her children will go on ill-using thorn, sho 
who weeps is entering on a year of sorrow. 

About two weeks after the Makrasavhmni on the bright four¬ 
teenth of Mdgh or January-February comes Shiv’s great fourteenth 
or tho Mahduhwardtri A wicked archej- hunting in the forest followed 
a deer till night fell. To save himself from wild boasts be climbed a 
bcl tree HDgle iriarmelos, and to koej^ bimsolf awake kept plucking 
its leaves. By chance at tho tree-foot was a shrine of Mahadev and 
the leaves falling on his shrine so pleased the god that he carried 
the hunter to heaven. Prabhus keep this day as a fast. In the 
evening they worship Shiv and in tho hope of gaining the hunter’s 
reward lay a thousand hel leaves on the Iviuj. After worship they 
eat fruit and roots and drink milk, and, that they may not sleep, 
either read sacred books or play chess, a favourite game with both 
Shiv and bis wife. Shiv’s temples are lighted and alms are given 
to begging Brahmans and others. 

About three days after the Mahdsliivardtra and fifteen before 
the full-moon of Fdlyun or Fcbruary-March begins Holi or Sldmga, 
apparently tbo opening feast of the husbandman’s new year of work. 
On the first day little boys dig a pit in tho middle of tho street or 
yard and, beating drums and shouting the names of the organs 
of generation, go from house to house begging firewood. At night 
they burn tho wood in the pit crying out and beating their mouths. 


1 The Marithi runs; Tilan yfiyn, yodaa hola. 
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This goes or> for fifteen nights, and each night for throe or fonr 
hoiirB, On l:lie eleventh night, dressed in white clothes, they go to 
tho hiiuse (if thijir high priest or to one of Vishnu’s temples where 
reduce Ion red water is thrown over them. From this time till the 
£ull-nii5on 1 lie festival is at its height. Young and old men 
shoul/iiig iln; nimog of tho organs of generation, rnh rodpowder on 
each ( tlioi’s cl ithes and faces. On the last or full-moon day, in 
the aflernoon, Liter feasting on mutton and sweetmeats, a plantain 
tree is set in. r,lie pit and heavy logs of wood are piled round it. 
About eight at; night each householder who lives in the street with 
his family piriest worships tho pit, and gives sweetmeats. When 
this is ov(;r one, of them takes a brand and, lighting the pile, which 
is called sliouts the names of the male and female organs 

of gcnoratii ''1 taid beats liis mouth. Next day is tho dust or dhul 
day, when ]) topic go about in bands throwing dust and filth. At 
night men go tfi each other’s houses and the head of the house 
marks tho gunds’ brows with sweet-scented powder or abir, and 
gives tlnnn milk, coffee, fruit, and sweatineat.s. Women have 
parties of tin. ir own, where dressed in white robes and green bodices, 
thoir hctails d..'ckod with flowers and their brows mai'ked with 
sweot-')ccnti.‘(l [lowder, thoy treat one another to fruit, coffee, and 
milk. 

Eclipses or ■jraluins caused by tho giant liahu swallowing the sun, 
or the giant, Iv'tu swallowing tho moon, arc thought to foretell evil. 
Of till, begiiiur.ig of eclipses tho story is that when Dhanvantra 
'brought ncct u’ from the cliurnod ocean, the giants hoped to keep it 
to thomselvi';. Seeing this, Vishnu, taking tho form of Mohani, a 
handscnie worn ;i.n, ranged the gods on ono side and the giants on 
the otlior, Sinick with the woman’s beauty, the giants sat at a 
distam e fr’oi i lire gods waiting for the drink. When the woman 
began i/O give tho nectar to the gods, Ralm slipt between the sun 
and tho nii.x.in, iind gaining a share drank it off. Mohani with her 
diBCu,s cut I lull u in two, tho body being called Bahu and the 
head Ketu. 'I'lic rest of tho giants attacked tho gods, but after a 
hard fij.;lif' w(."'e beaten. In a solar cclipso twelve hours and in a lunar 
eclipse aine Imiirs before any change is visible the influonco or vedh of 
the ecl .pso begins. From this time I’rabhus may neither eat nor 
drink j the wvler-pots have to be emptied and cooked food thrown 
away. The ]iLi,f o swarms with evil spirits. An eclipse is the best 
time for nsn g a charm or a spell, and mediums, sorcerers, and 
juggler-i arc I nisj' repeating spells on river-banks and in waste places. 
To koo!] ) the p iac tsfrom entering the house, blades of holy or darhha 
grass are laid on pickle-jars and wafer-biscuits and tied in tho 
skirts of clotlics. When the eclipse begins, Prabhus give rice, 
parched gTidii., old clothes, and money to Mhars and Mangs who 
"o about cai ;'}ivig largo bamboo baskets and shout, Se dan sute 
girdn, Unit is ‘ tlive gifts and free the planet’. When the eclipse is 
over mory J’rabhu bathes, tho cook-room is fresh cowdunged, 
cookimr pots and pans aro washed, jars are filled with fresh water, 
and fre.sh food is cooked and eaten. 

PataiiG rrabt.oa have no headmen and no caste council. They aro 
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a prosperous and woll-to-do class. Tlioir monopoly of English 
clerkship has broken down, but thoy ai-e pushing and successful as 
doctors, lawyers, engineers, and in the higher branches of Governmonb 
service. 

Velalis are returned as numbering 423 and as found in Khed 
and Miwal, and in Poona city and cantonment. They say they are 
Vaishyas, and that they came to the district from Trichinopoly and 
Tanjor about seventy years ago to earn a living. They are divided 
into Pillos and Mudliars who eat together but do not intermarry.^ 
Tlio following particulars belong to the Pilles. They are divided 
into Soliyavolali, Khudkysivelali, Mothevehilan, and Kariktitvelalan, 
of whom the first three eat together and the first two intermarry. 
The Karikatvelalans do not eat or marry with the other three clans 
as they consider themselves of higher rank, and unlike the rest do 
not eat fish or flesh or di-iuk liquor. The names in common use among 
mon are, Chimnaya, Devraj, Mutkarji, Periiiria, and Rfimasvami, the 
title pf He being added to each name as Devraipillo and Ghiuayapillo. 
The names in common use among women are, Kamakshi, Minakshi, 
Mariai, Murkdi, Punama, and Virai. They are dusky coloured of 
various hues of brown. They are stoutly and gracefully made with 
jet black hair. Their liome tongue is 'Pamil, but out of doors they 
speak Marathi. They live in houses of tho better sort, one or two 
storeys high, with walls of brick and tiled roofs. They keep cows, 
buffaloes, and sbe-goats, and have oopjier and brass vessels, cots, 
bedding, carpets, pillows, boxes, stools, and tables and ebairs. They 
are not great eaters, and are fund of sour dishes and of tamarind. 
Their staple food' is rice, millet, wheat, pulse, vegetable.s, butter, 
spices, fish, and mutton. They cat hare, deei’, ducks, and doroestio 
fowls, but not beef or pork. 'J'hey drink both country and English 
liquors, and smoke tobacco. Tboy give dinners at marriages and on 
death anniversaries, when wheat cakes and sweet milk ai’C prepared 
costing £2 10.:<. (Ils. 25) for a hundred guests. The men wear a 
waistcloth, coat, waistcoat, and shouldorcloth, and fold a kerchief or 
rumdl round the head. Tlie women wear a bodice with a back, and 
tho skirt of tho robe hanging like a petticoat without being drawn 
back between the feet. The men wear tho top-knot, mustache, 
and whiskers, but not tbo beard j and tlio women tio the hair in a 
knot behind the head. They have rich clothes in store for special 
occasions worth £.5 to £50 (Rs. 50-500). The ornaments worn by 
women are gold earrings called hwnmloft worth £2 10s. to £10 
(Rs. 25-100), tho gold and pearl nose-ring called 7iaf/t. worth £2 10s. 
to £20 (Rs. 25-200), tho gold necklace called adigi worth £5 to £10 
(R8,50-100 )j and tho gold or gilt bracelets called ptUf/s, worth £2 
to £5 (Rs. 20-50). The mon wear the gold earrings called kadkana 
worth £1 10s. to £10 (Rs. 15-100),and those called murugus worth 
10s. to £10 (Rs. 5-100). Thoy are a hardworking, vigorous, and 
talkative people, clean, neat, sober, even-tempered, orderly, and 
hospitable almost to extravagance. They are husbandmen, traders, 


' Mudliar aeema to be the Kinarcse name for the Tamil people, the word meaning 
south-east men. Similarly they call tbo Teliigu people Badages or northmen. 
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shopki'Oper.-!, and brokers ; the commisaariat department is full of 
them. they n.re Vaisliya,s and liigher tlian Mndli.'ir.s with 

whom ill tlieir native country they do not eat. In Poona tlio two 
classes eal. logid lier but do not intermarry. A family of live living 
in fair comlo d spend about £2 (Us. 20) a mouth on food and £2 10,s'. 
to £10 (Its. 2.5 - iUO; a year on cdothos. A bouso co.sts £30 to £100 
(Rs. 300-1 ()()i); to build and Ry. to bry. (Rs, l-J-4)a month to rent ^ 
their house noeds vary in value from £2 lO.v. to £20 (Rs. 2,5-200), 
and tliey leivij servants on monthly wages of 4s. toSs. (Il.s. 2-4). A 
birth (iost.s ti: I tw. to £5 (R.s. 25-.50), a hair-clipping or jdval, £2 10,s', 
to £1(1 (lis. :.5 -100), ,a teaching or jjalikudamvulci/a £2 lO.y, to £5 
(Rs.25.50), ;i difoad-girdiugor taliij)akali/anam£o'to £15(Rs.50-150), 
a boy’s imirriugo £20 to £50 (Rs. 200-500), a girl’.s marriage £10 
to £20 (Rs. I 10-200), and a death £5 to £10 (R.s. 50-100). They 
are Smarts and their chief object of wor.sblp i.s Mabadov. 'J’boir 
family god i.s Kii matb.Hlnlma of Madras and Mariama of Trichiuopoly. 
Their tamily pidests .aro Sliaiv Tailang Ilrahmams. d'hoy have 
house innigc.'i i.i’ Mahadev, Vishim, Ganpati, .Krislma, and Hurya 
Nf,ii'ay.:in, and go on pilgrimage to Pcnaro.s, Madhuranear Travankor, 
Ramcislivar, and the 'l.’rivauua mountains near Madras. 'I’hcy fast 
on tlio id/inri.n'l.ras or dark fonrteontlis, on Praiioshti or dark 
thirteenth.s, in .Ekaddshis or elevenths, and on all Mondays. 
Tlieir holidays aro iSdv.krdTit in January, H(di in Marcli, Vamhubhya 
or Ne'v Vein'’: Dj-iy in April, Edgiirjianahnii in August, Oa)i(;,Pt- 
chaturih,!. in ^')( |.itember, Ddudvctm October, and Divdli in November. 
Their W(,,uu.'u su e impure for tun days after child-birth. On the liftli 
day tiny wm-dii;) the knife with wliich the child’s navel cord was 
cut, .setting l).:!j()ro it flowers, eggs, mutton, and plantains. On tho 
ten til day (In. ([.liid i,s laid in a. cradle and named by an elderly 
woman of (hr limise. 'J'he mud.i or hair-clipping takes place at any 
suitabl ! tuiii..' bm’ore tho child i,s three years old. In the morning 
tliey g( to a ga.'.lon some distance from the house, cowdnng a .spot 
of groi iid, and irdse a canopy of sugai-caties, and set a plantain tree 
at each cornci.' of tho sng.arcane canopy. They take two pebbles in 
honour of I he goildess Kam;.ikshi.ama, daub them with rodleail, and 
place tliciii iii .;i,:(.> the cano|)y. 'I’lmy break twcnty-livo to fifty cocoa- 
iiuts, iin.l pl.ic.; (hem in front of tlio goddess logetbor with fifty 
sngarcanes a. .d lilty plantains. A goat is killed, and the child lying 
on its maternal uncle’s knee has its hair clipped by a barber who 
retires witli a jircsent of uncooked food and (id. (1 as.) in cash. 
Tlie liiiir is 1 'al.liored, shown to tho goddess, and thrown into a 
river or pond, A. .feast is held, ami, after presenting tho child with 
clothes and tnorey, the articles offorotl to tho goddess are handed to 
the gne.it.s wlio ri. tire to their homes. If the child is a boy, when 
it is liv.! yeai':i old, the coroniony of teaching or i?dlihdda.‘mvdkiia, 
is peiloriued. .£ Brahman tcfichor is called, and friends and 

riilatioiis are invited. The boy is seated in tbo middle of tbo 
guo.st.'', a iui-nnrio image of Ganpati is made and placed in 
front of (lie In.y on a low wooden stool, and lie worships it, the 
priest I'ljjicHi ing; vcr.sos. A jiair of waistclotlis and some money are 
given ( ) the lb alimaii teacher. 'I’lie boy makes a low bow before 
him anil he teaches the boy to repeat a few letters. Sweetmeats 
11 310— 
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are served and the gnests withdraw, unless the boy’s parents are 
.well off when they feast the guests bi'foro they le.ave. Wlien a boy 
is ton to fourteen yciir.s old the tliread-giiding or talapaka!yanam 
takes phicu. A sacritieial tire or hum is kindled and the boy is 
dressed in new clothes and seated on a wooden stool in fi'ont 
of the lire. A sacred thread of cotton silver or gold is put round 
his neck, money is handed to Bnihnians, and they withdraw. 
The other guests arc treated to a feast. They marry their girls 
before they come of ago and their boys before tliey are twenty. A 
betrothal ceremony precedes marriage. In the morning tho boy’s 
father lays flowers close to a new robe and bodice, sprinkles red- 
powder over them, l)urns frankincense, and with a party of relations 
and friends and music goes to the girl’s hou.se. Ho carries with 
him plates filled with, twenty-five to fifty cocoanuts, a bundle of 
sugarcanes, one hundred to two hundred plantains, the robe and 
bodice worth about £2 ItH. (Its. 25), and jewelry worth £10 to 
£50 (Rs. 1.00-500), Wbon the jiarty reach the gild’s bonso she is 
dressed in tho bodice and robe, her brow is niarkei.l with red and 
turmeric powder, oriianKUit.s arc put on lier body, flower garlands 
are hung round her neck, and tho sugarcanes and cocoanuts are 
presented to her. Tbo girl’s mother appro.aehos the hoy’s mother, 
and throwing a flower garland i-onnd her neck, says, ‘ 1 have given 
my daughter in marriage to your son.’ The hoy’.s mother says to 
tho girl’s mother,' 1 have given my son in marriage to your daugliter 
and your son is to me as a son-in-law.’ Tho betrothal ends with a 
dinner. Twice during each of the next three days parties of the 
boy’s peo}')lc go to tho girl’s hou.se and of the girl’s people to the 
boy’s bouse, and at their lioines rub tlio boy and tho girl wdth a 
inixtiiro of turmeric, gram flour, and oil. Tho day before the wedding 
at tho boy’.s house a niurriag-o liull is bniit and a lucky po.st is planted, 
under which are laid a. pearl, a jiieco of coral, and a bit of precious 
stono, together worth about l.s\ fid. (12 an.) ; to the top of fhe lucky 
post a handful of darhlia grass i.s tied, in the marriage hall cla.y 
figures of a horse, a lion, and an elephant lu’o piled one above tho 
other, and over them tlireo enijity earthen jars one above anotlier. 
This is their niarriago god or dcv.ah. Close to the marriage god is 
set a wooden mortar and over tho mortar an earthen lamp with 
water and oil covered with another broken jar. An earthen altar is 
raised clo.se by and four plantain posts ai'o fixed one at eacli corner. 
On the m.'irriage day, generally in tlio morning, the girl’s parents, 
taking tho girl in a palampiin with music and accompanied by male 
and female relations and friends, go to the boy’s bouse. Before they 
enter the marriage hall, one of tho boy’s .female relations comes 
with a plate of water and a mi.xture of turmeric powder and lime, 
waves it round the girl’s head, and throws it away. Another 
woman conies with a lighted dough lamp and waves it round the 
girl’s head, and tho girl walks in, and is given sugared milk to drink 
and a plantain to eat. The boj'- sits on the altar on a wooden stool 
and the girl is seated on a second stoid to tbo boy’s loft. Jn front 
of thorn, in boiiour of Oanpati, a water-pot is sot and a cocoannt is 
placed on its moutli and worshipped. Tbo cocoannt is broken in 
two. In one of the pieces the lucky gold button necklace or 
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manga'suh'a is liiid and sprinkled with flovfors. It is laid in a 
pbiro a till tali c ii before each giie.st who bows to and'when all 
have Siiluted fc ,Uo boy fastens it round the girl’.s neck. Asacriticial 
firo is 1 t ill I roiit of tlia boy and girl, and about twenty pounds 
of rice and eueoanats are placed near them. Eldeily men 
apjn-oaidi, til! i.bcir hands with rice, and throw tlie rico on the 
heads ol' tlie 1 oy and girl. They wave cocoanuts round the heads 
of the l.oy mid break them, and throw thorn on one side a.s a 
pre.sent to (lie ivashernian. 'I'ho couple change places, the hems of 
their ga"iiuMd. are tied, and elderly women sing marriage songs, 
and at the ei d, of each verse throw rico over the couple’s heads. 
The boy cate lies the girl by her right little finger, and together they 
thi'ioo g'l roiiiiif the altar. An opening i.s made in the marriage 
hall tow w'ds (he north, and the boy pointing to a star asks tlio girl 
if she Sfc''S llie a:i,r. Slio say.s, I .see it. She is then seated on a 
plantain li'aF twer wbioli about a pound of salt is spread and in 
front; oi her is aie a griudstouo or The boy catches the girl 

by both, hoi' I'oi t and thrice sot.s thorn on the stone. The couiile are 
then ta.kcu ins.de the house and are offered sugared milk and 
plantains, hijcky .songs are sung by elderly women and when the 
songs arc over, the boy retires and sits outside in the marriage 
hall witli. the men. Betel is served, and, except those wlio 
have hoc u asked to dine, the guests witltdraw. Tlio priest also 
x'etires with a '‘nt of a pair of waistcloths and 2.s'. (id. 1|) 
in cash. Mi.'Nt lay the girl cooks a plate of rico and split pulse 
or khidmli In '.h,e marriage hall and serves it in five plates and 
offer.s it lo tlm m rrriage gods, burning frankincense and breaking 
a coc:oai:i.Mt. K d nner is given, and, in the evening, the boy is 
seated on bor.-iclifick and tlie girl in apah.mquin or carriage and they 
are taken, in p.c ;Ci.'s-iion to Miirnti’s temple and then homo. When 
they roach the house a mixture of turmeric and water is waved 
I'fOimd tin ir hemi.s and thrown on one side and the guests present 
the girl A', ith, (! •', to 2.9. (lie. in cash. The booth is pulled 

clown, mill a mixiiire of water and pai’ched grain is boiled and 
thrown on rhe I (.y and girl. They are then seated in a carriage 
and taken to the river to bathe. After their return a feast is given 
of a variety of divh.es and the marriage ceremony is at an end.. 
They allow (-liild i tirrlugeand polygamy, but neither widow marriage 
nor polyrindry, When a Velali is on the jioint of death a booth is 
raised outs dc nrai- the front door of the hou.so, and the floor of the 
booth is -crewti -vioh darhlia grass and the dying person is bathed 
and laid ou the griss. Ashe.s ai'o rubbed on lii.s brow and alms 
are given in his ■l.■une. A couple of women break two coco'anuts in 
four pieces and phu ing them in a brass plate along with flowers and 
a dougdi hufip, go .i, little distance from tlio house, and setting the 
plate on tli » gron id, look towards heaven and ask flod to give the 
dying pors 'ii a m' ic iionr liira. The plate is then brought homo iuid 
kept near the dyi.ii.:' por.son’s head. When life is gone the chief 
mournor, with fo; r viiliers, go with water-pots to a well and fetch 
water, aJangn.m i r Lingayat priest walking in front of them blowing 
a conch she'.1. One i>f the house doors is taken off its hinges and 
laid on the grouml c vitside the house, and the body is laid ou the 
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door and bathed with water from tlie well. It ia droasod in new 
clot.hcsj a tiirbaOj waiatcloth, and coat, if it is a man; a robe and 
bodice if it is a marric'd woman ; and a robe alone if it is a widow. 
It is laid OTi a bamboo bier and eovered with a shawl oi’ silk 
waistcloth. Flowers, red and scented powder, and rosewater are 
ejirinklod over the body. If tbo deail is married and loaves a 
husband or a wife betel is placed in the bands and ag'ain taken 
back by tbo hmsbaud or wife and thrown awa.y. After this the 
.sniwivor may marry a.gaiu witlumt angering the dead. 'I'hc liody is 
then raised ou the slionlders of four men. In front walks the chief 
mourner with an oarthmi jar containing either burning cowiluug cakes 
or live coal and beside him a Janga.ni or Liiigayat yiriest blowing a 
conch sboll. Parched grain ia carried in a new winnowing fan and 
strewn as they walk till they reach the hiirning ground. When 
they have gone halt-way the hier i.s laid on tho ground, with the 
feet pointing south. A pound of rice and 2d. (1§ anna) ara given 
to a Mlu'ir or llalalkhor, and the body is carried on to tho burning 
groiuid. A pile of cowdnng cakes is raised, the body is laid oTi the 
pile, and tho bier is thrown on one side. Tlic chief mourner’s face 
is shaved including tho mirstachc. lie bathos, and with an earthen 
water vessel on his shoulder and a burning .sandivl log in his right 
hand tlu'ico walk.s round tbo pih’, am], standing with his face to the 
south and hi.s back to the pile, dashes tbo jar on tho ground and 
touches the pile with tho burning sandalwood. Burning pieces of 
cowdnng cakes are thrown round the pyre by the other mourners. 
Tho chief inouruei’ is then taken to .some distance from the pyre 
by two men who walk and seat tliom.selvos on either side of 
him. ’l.'he rest of the mourners busy themselves with setting fire 
to the pyre. When it is half burnt, tliey give it in charge to the 
Mhar and go to wliero the chief mourner is sitting, and pay 6d, 
(4 as.) to the Jangam, 2.s-. 6d. (Hs. 1}) to tho Mhdr, 2s. 6c?„ 
(Rs. ID to tlie musicians if thcro arc any, (id. (4 as.) to thie 
barber, and Gd. (4 as.) to tho wa.sherman. 'I’hoy then bathe in 
some .stream or pool near the burning ground, each wearing a silk 
waistcloth or and return to tho mourner’s house. Near 

the liouse door water is kept ready for the moni’nors to wash their 
hands and feet. When they have washed they enter the booth, where 
a lamp is kept burning on tho spot wiiore the dead breathed his last. 
They look at tho lamp and return to their homos. Such as are neap 
relations stay with (.ho mourners and dino with them, the food 
being brought by the mourner’s maternal uncle. On the second 
day the chief mourner, accomjxmied by a few relations, goes to the 
burning ground with a cocoauut, a piece of sugarcane, plantains, 
rod and sweet .scented powder, fr.ankincense, carnplior, flowers, oil, 
milk, and shikaJedi pods, and throwing water over the asho.s picks 
up the bones and makes them into a small heup. He sprinkle'" 
water over tho bone.s, pour.s oil on them, drops shikahii and tho red 
and sweet scented powders on them, lays plantains beside them, 
hrcak.s a eocoannt over them, and twisting a piece of sugar¬ 
cane lets a few drops of jnicc fall on them, and wavvs burning 
frankiueeiiso and camphor before them. He lays tho bones in an 
earthen jar, and taking the jar on his shoulder goes to the river 
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and throws it ir.'.o the water. He bathes and returns homo. On 
the t hi nil duv tliocliicf mourner goes to the burning ground with 
a few near roUtiious. Tliey mb powdered dvalkatl or pepper and 
milk DU theii Ir.idios^ butliOj and retui-n to the house of mourning, 
when; vJk'V (line on rice, vegetables, pulse, and butter. They then 
present (lu^ i u(!i:' mourner with a turban, a coat, and a waistcloth, 
and in the (.'iiuig take him to the tornpio of Garipati or Mahddev, 
when.! lu! \viiisui|)s tlie god, brouks a cocoanut, and lighting camphor 
waves it belu/c ho god, bows, and returns liome. On tlie night of 
the fil'veeni li they bring two new bricks and shaj)o them like human 
beings, dref-s tliem, and lay thorn on a low wooden stool. A few 
of the deccii; cil’s clothes .are washed and heaped in front of the 
images, mid tiiey arc offered plantains, cocoarmts, parched rice 
orpo/e',and I■'t;,.;.lkinccn30 is burnt bcfoi’c them. .Female relations 
sit l)y ^Ye(•| iiiLf till next morning. On the morning of the 
sixtoouLh (lay tl e images and the offerings are tied in a bundle 
and pi; ceil in riu) hands of the chief mourner. He takes sixteen 
small liiul I'o.u.' large earthen jars, a handful of powdered coal, 
rico-flo ir, tunmicic jjowder, brick powder’, and green j)owder mado 
of jioiiiidod I'lu'os, oil, rice, ,SM.lt, pnlso, plantains, cocoannts, and 
vegetuldos, a n l 'vitli a party of friends and Brahmans, goes to the river 
side or to the U iruing ground. Here the chief mourner is shaved 
and bai hcil, a mov sacred thread is fastened round his neck, and he is 
dro.sscd in 1 it: f clothes. A platform of earth is made about eight feet 
square ai.ul ui enicli corner one of the four earthen jaws is set filled 
with u’ntoi', :i id the sixteen small jars arc also filled with water 
and arviuigrd "o ,rnd the square. Mango leaves are laid in the mouth 
of oaeli. jar a id a thread is passed round the nocks of them all. 
The cciloui'cil j)(ov(lers are thrown over the platform. A miniature 
baniboc bier i s [ll•l!)larod and two cloth dolls are made and laid on 
the bii.'i',, eoveroi,. with dry leaves, and burnt. When the bier is 
consumed Hk; cLief mourner gathers the a,she3 and throws them 
into till; liver. 1 lo thou bathos, sits near the square, and lights tho 
sacrifici 1,1 life. I'lie Tailang and other M.aratha Brahmans are given 
uucooki d fill'll Ml d money and ri.'tire, and tho jar.s and other articles 
arc thn; wni ii to the water. I’roseuts of clothes ai'o mado to the 
chief mi iirnci', a id when tlie party returns to tho house of mourning 
tho friends dine niid retire. They have no ca,ste council. They do 
not rem unhc! luvying ever met f.o settle a social dispute. They 
send thcii,' (.■liil lrt n to school and arc a rising class, 

Tradei'S In ludo twelve classes with a strength of 20,736 or 
2‘44 pel ceil I ( f idle Hindu population. The details are : 

POOJSA Tradeks, 


1. L.S«d. 

, IMiUcs. 

FuiJiaU:f> 

Tofcivl. 


MiUch. 

Feififiles 

Total. 


G-i 

ri7 

121 

Ijohiinria ... ... 

2 

„ 

6 


20 

V.i 


T;iinl)oli.s. 

rii 

20 

40 


40 

27 

o? 

Vii-Uis (Jujarat ... 

22.S3 

ir>ii 

3844 


i r H. :J2 

iH 

03 

„ jyrdrwfir ... 

aas!) 

3748 

0037 

Kirwlr 

114 

1-2-2 

230 

,, Vaishya ... 

408 

425 

893 

Kuniti-; 

Lint.ayita... 

221) 

.. rm 

200 

2052 

42!) 

53GI 

Total ... 

11,877 

8859 

20,5S0 
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Agarvals aro rotiimed as numboriu" 121 and as found in 
ITavcli, Maval, Sirni', I’m-nudliar, and tlio city and cantonineufc of 
Rooua. I'iioy claim descent from the sage Agarson, whoso seventeen 
sons iiian-ied the seventeen daughters or vaykavyds of the serpent 
Shesh! They have seventeen ijotran or family stocks, of which the chief 
are Bhsal, Bran,Kasai, Garg,Goel, Marig.al, and Mital. People of tho 
same family stock or (ii)fra cannot intermarry. They say that they 
originally came from Agra, and after living in Marwar for a time 
came to Poona ahont a luiu<lrcd years ago. 'I’hey are divided into 
8fXcho or pure Agarv.-'ds, Dasa and Visa Agarvals, and Maratha 
Agarvals who repriismit the illegitimate children of Sadie Agarvals. 
'I'ho following details apply to the Sadie, Dasa, and Visa Agarvals, 
■who, though -they neither eat together nor intermarry, differ little 
in religion or customs. The names in common nse among men are, 
GfUipiitlal, Girdliarilal, Kanli.iila.1, Niirayandas, and Vithaldas; 
and among wornen, Blnigirthi, Ganga, .Jamna, .Ladihmi, and RhAi. 
They look like Marwar V.anis, are middle-sized stout and fair, and 
their women are goodlooking. Tlieir home longue isMarwari, but 
most speak mixed Hiiidustaui and Gujarati. They live in houses 
of the better sort, one or two storeys high, with walls of brick and 
tiled roots. Their lioiiso goods iudnde metal vessels, bedding, 
carpets, pillows, and boxes, and they have servants wliorn they pay 
6a-. to 8.S'. (Rs. 3-4) a month. They are strict vegetarians, and of 
vegetables do not eat onions, garlic, carrots, or mannr pulse. The 
men dross like Deccan Brahmans in a coat, waistcoat, waistcloth, 
shoulderdoth, and BiAliman turban or headscarf, and wear either a 
sacred thread or a necklace of tuht beads. Tlity wear a top-knot 
and hair curling over each cheek, wlii.skers, and sometimes a beard. 
The women wear a hodico a petticoat and shoos, and muffle 
tlicrnsclves from liead to foot in a white sheet or chddar. They do 
not wear false hair or deck their heads with llowers. 'Fliey keep 
clothes in store. I’lie women's ornaments are tho gold hair 
ornament called Ixir worth 10s. (Rs, 5), the gold earrings called 
jhiihe worth £2 (Rs. 20), the gold and pearl nosering called noth 
worth £5 (Rs. 50), the glass and gold bead necklace called 
mangalsutra worth £2(Bs. 20), the bracelets called htljulnmds worth. 
£2 (Rs. 20), and glass ami lac bangles, and the silver anklets called 
Inchves worth .£1 (Rs, 10) and kadis worth £8 to £4 (Rs.30-40). 
Except the gold and silver finger rings called angtida the men wear 
no ornaments. They are vegetarians, and their staple food is rice, 
pulse, vegetables, wheat, butter, and spices. Their marriage and 
death feast,s cost them about 9d. (6 as.) a head. They are hard¬ 
working, even-tempered, orderly, and miserly. They are merchauts, 
tradej'S, grocers, moneychangers, moneylenders, dealers in cloth 
and grain, makers and sellers of .sweetmeats, cultivators, and 
landholders. Tliey say they do not earn more than £3 to £5 
(Rs. 30 - 50) a month. A family of five spend £2 (Rs. 20) a month 
on food. A hou.so costs £50 to £150 (Rs. 500-1500) to buy and 
10s. (Rs. 5) a month to rent. The house good.s, including clothes, 
furniture, and jewelry, are almost never worth more than £100 
(Rs, 1000). They spend £2 10.s‘. to £5 (R.s. 25 - 50) a year on clothes. 
A birth costs £1 to £4 (Rs. 10 - 40); the first hair-cutting £5 
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(Ra. 60), a saci ed tlu'ead or tids!, necklace-girding lOs. to£l (Rs. 5- 
10), a buy',''Ilf gi'-l’s nian’iag'c £50 to £100 (Us.500-1000), and a 
death £50 (Us aOO). Tlioy aro a religions people and their chief 
object of wei'siiij.) is Ikilaji. Their priests are Maiwari Rrhlunaus 
or in their abht.'i is. Do.sluisth Rrahrnans. They make pilgi'iinages to 
Pandharpav, .M.i liura, Nasik, iJenarea, Vrindav^an, and Raiiieshvar, 
They fast on i.hc t\v’o elevenths of every Hindu mouth, on t'diican'dni 
in Pebruiu'y, on d/'ni-navainl in April, and on irokulo.Hhiami in 
August; and tci: t n lIoU in March, on Damira in October, and on 
Divali ill .Shivcin') n - Their spiritual Teachers or yiira*'are either 
Ramauand.s m- N’ l'iabliacharya, Maharajas, to whom they show great 
respect. On the tii'tli day after a cliild is born they woi-shipa mask 
or Idk of tile gi'.idrsa Satvai which they place on a high wooden 
stool on wlmat and arrange lemons round it. Children aro named 
Tvheu they a"Oa nn nth old. A t the naming ceremony four boys stand 
with a piece of I'Jutli held on all four sides of the child and the 
child’s pater lal aunt tamc'.s it. The aunt is presented with a bodico 
if the child is a gir) and from to 10,v. (Rs.1-5) if tho child is a 
boy, and the four buys nro given pieces of dry cocoa-kcrueland sixteen 
gram or handi h-.d\ < eadi. Kunnehs or hijdefi dance and sing in tho 
evening and are paid '2.s. (id. (Rs. 1|). They shave the child’s 
head between its tonrtli and iifth year. When a boy is oiglit or nine 
yicar.s old hi^f imc'ts talce him to the spiritual Teadier or guru 
r^ith musio, rebiiiun;-., and friends, and a plate of betelnut and leave,?, 
a coooauut, tlower gar'ands, noseg-ays, and-lOs. (Its. 5) in cash. Tho 
boy worships the 1 oiuiher or gurU) offers him !()*•. (Rs. 5), and 
falls before him. Tnc I’cacher or guru fastens a iiihl bead 
necklace round the boy's neck, vvln's]iors into hi.s ears a sacred verso, 
and drops sugar in(,. in mouth. d'hoy marry their girls between 
ten and twelve aiidihei- boy.s between iifteen and twenty. They 
do not allow vid.iw iirirriago, and they burn their dead. They 
avo no lieadin.in and settle social di,s|intos at meetings of tho 
vstomen. 'J'luy BCinl tl oir boy's to school and aro woU-to-do. 

Bangars are returned as mimboring tliirty-throe and as found 
1 Poona city oidv. 'I'bey s;iv their origin is given in the Basvapuvan, 
and that tln^ cn no inio riie distinct about two lumdred years ago. 
Whence and wiiy tin y taniio they cannot tell, but sonio of tlieir 
Ifeligions and socinl ciisi ' ms suggest that thoir fornier home was in tho 
Bombay Karmltah. Tin \ have no snlidivisions, d’heir surnames aro 
Bmribar, Pmras, .lirc-nln, Khatavkar, Alhasurkar, Phiitano, 'J’ambe, 
anti Vaikar, and f.uuilic:, nearing the s.auio surname oat together 
but do not intonnrri-y. i’l e names in oommon uso among men are 
Gaiiapa, Irapa, KhainJapn, 'Movapa, Rakhiiiilji,Rarn;ipa,aud Rnidrapa; 
and among women, (l.inc’i, Ijakshmi, 8ita, and Yaunnia. They look 
and .speak liki.^ M.’u itlni.s, and own stone and mud built liouses with 
’led roofs. Their Inrn.^Ciol 1 goods arc metal and eartheu vessels, 
jedding, carpets, in d blankeis; tlicy kei'p no servants and own no 
■attie. 'I’liey are '.cgetni iaiKs and their staple food is niillot, split 
lulse, and vegetabii’S. liny eat rice twice a week on 8aturdaya 
iud Mondays, d'hc men dress like Brahmans in a coat, waistcoat, 
vuiatcloth, shouldeivlolli, and Brahman turban and shoos. They 
veaj: the ling and iniirk tlioir brows with sandal and ashes. Their 
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women dress in tlie full Mnratlia robe and bodice. |They rub tboir 
brows witli redpowder and do not luso tal.se hair, dock their heads 
with dowers, or care for gay colom-,s. They are neat and clean, 
hardworking, frugal, lio.sjhtable, and orderly. They aro ,shop- 
koepora and sellera of spices, turiueric, asafcetida, and dry cocoanut 
kernel, and liawk groundnuts, mola.ssos, pulse, sweetmeats or 
civiki, and parched grain. Others serve as shopboys earning 
O.s. to 12.S'. (Rs. 5-6) a month without food. Their boys earn 4s, 
lo 6s, (Rs. 2-3) a month as shopboys. A family of five spends 
14s. to £1 (Ra. 7-l0) a month on food, and about £1 IDs. (Rs. l.o)a 
year on clothes. A hoiiso costs about £10 (Rs. 100) to build and 
6d. to Is. (4-8 ms'.) a month to rent. Thoir house goods aro not 
worth more than £.5 (Rs. 50), A birth costs about 10,s'. (Rs.5), a 
boy’s marriago .£2 10.s'. to £7 lO.s-. (Rs. 2.5 -7.5), a girl’s marriago £2 
10.S'. to £5 (Rb. 25 -50), and a death £1 (Rs.lO). Their chief god ia 
Mahadev and tlicir priests tiro ,)a)igam.s or Liugayat ].)riosts, who 
officiate at tlicir birtlis, marriages, and deaths. They make 
pilgrimages to Shrishnilya Malik;lrian in Signapur near Phaltan. 
Bangars worship tho gotldess Satvtii on the fifth day after a 
child is born. In the middle of a bamboo winnowing fan they 
place a handfid of wheat, and on the wheat set a. dough lamp wliich 
they feed with butter. They offer the lamp molasses wheat 
bread and methi or fenugreek, and ask it to bo kindly. A feast to 
near relations and friends ends tho day. On the seventh a Jangam 
is called, his feet aro wasliod, and tho water is drunk by tho 
people of tlio house, and he presents the iunv-bor]i child with a 
lingam laying it on tho hod near tho child’s head. A present of 'Ad, 
(2 as.) satisfies tho prio.st and he retires. On the twelfth evening 
the child is laid in the cradle, tour dough lamps aro lit under it, ami 
five dough cakes aro laid one on each cornor of the cradle and the 
fifth under the child’s pillow, and the child ia named in tho presence 
of female guests. Wet gram i.s presented to tho guests and the_ 
retire except a few near relations who remain for dinner. They d 
not think thoir women unclean after child-birth, but they do nc 
touch them during their monthly sickucss. They do not mourn th 
dead and do not think that a death makes near relations impure. 
They marry their girls before tliey como of ago and tlreir boys before 
they aro twenty-fivo. Tho boy’s father has to Iqok out for a wife 
for his son. When he ha.s found a suitable match she is prosentedi 
with tho silver feet ornaments called sdlthalyds and vdlas, worth about 
£4 (Rs. 4b). A marriage paper or lagnar.liiti is prepared and made 
over to the boy’s father. The boy and girl are rubbei-l with turmeric 
at their homes, tho girl first and then tho boy, and presented with 
clothes, tho girl with a green robe and bodice and the boy with a 
shouldercloth and a turban. In tiio evening two earthen pitchers 
are brought and broken into two ecpial parts. They ai'e marked 
w'ith fantastic colours and docked with gold and silver tinsel. Th. 
upper part of the jar is turned upside down and on it the lower part 
is sot and filled with ashes. In the ashes, three torches four or five 
inches high, soaked in oil, aro stuck and lighted with camphor. 
Bound the torches are sot fifteen flags about a foot and a half high, 
and the whole is lifted and waved round the house gods. This is 
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called the k i,lilh.itrmdcliudip that ia tlie fainily goil’a lamp. The boy 
and Ilia iiml lo;' dress in yellow silk, and taking the two broken jars 
ou thi'ir lii ii 1 ; ‘>‘o to the temple of the village Mahadev aocoinpauied 
by k usiiRii and kinswomen and with a couuh shell and other 
runsie. AI :hoteni|ile the lamp of the family god is waved round 
Miiha-ilev’s f ii:,.', a betel packet is laid in front of the god, and the 
torches nre j lit.mt by breaking two eocoaiiiits and pouring their water 
over ihi; tn 'c ies. The conch shell ia brought back by a married 
couph ' Ike li III s of whose robes are knotted together, and it is jilaced 
ainoii;.;- till- In 11 '('hold gods as the inarriagc gnardian or deoak. This 
ceremony :i- icpoated at the girl’.s house with the same details, 
except tiiat II steatl of the boy’s mother the girl’s father takes the 
other jar iq on his head. The day ends with a dinner. On the 
marriage ev ining the boy i.s seated on horseback and taken to the 
girl’s hoiisi'. ( hi reaching the house, before he enters presents are 
axchaiiged, iii.il rice, curds, and a cocoannt are waved round the 
eoy’s head, In the marriage porch he is made to .stand face to faco 
with the girl cii a carpet and a cloth is held between tbem. Both 
a Jair.fii.m and a Brahman are present, and, after the marriage verse 
is repeat.ed I'} the Braliman, the cloth ia pulled ou one side, grains 
of rici,' are liirowu over their lioads, and they are husband and wife. 
They are m ;t seateil facing each other ou wheat with their maternal 
unchni slivinliiig behind them. In front of the boy live brass 
jivator'pols lilli.i’i wiLli cold water are placed, one at each corner of a 
IB(.piare and i li i iifth in the middle, and with the helji of the Jangain 
a^i'e wersliiPlied liy both the boy and the girl. A cotton tliread is 
■wpuiid li\ e I iiies round tlie coiijilo, cut in two, and one-half with a 
tarnieric ri u!; is tied to tlie right wrist of the boy and tlio other half 
to tho I'iglii v 'i (t of tlie girl. 'I’ho boy pours water from the middle 
water-pill: moi' the girl’s hands, and tlio heims of their garmonts 
are tii d by tlio Jiuigam, who leads them before tho conch shell 
or ma riage g'lardiaii. 'I'lioy make a low bow and return, and the 
knot is iinrii d by the Jangain. The Jaiigaiii and Brilhinaii priests 
are then givi ii lictel packets and about J.'i. (Rs. 1 4) in cash and retire. 
Next d;iy a married rvoman tills tho girl’s lap with, iivo betel 
nuts Mil l I 'liic.s, live dry dates, live turmeric roots, pioecs of 
cocoa- kociu'i and grains of rice, and sho goes to her husband’s 
house vvilli ] im am.! his relations and friends and music. A feast 
at belli hull,','! ends tho niarria.ge. They allow widow marriage and 
rdygi iiiv, Imi; not polyandry. They bury the (load, 'They carry 
tho bedy ,M trig in a blanket bag or gobl with a Lingiiyat priest 
walkii g ill fiCiiit blowing a conch shell. They bury the body 
sitting'wii li t- face to the east and tho Zbi;/ which ho wore round 
his uoi'.kill ‘MM left hand covered with his right. Tho chief inonrnor 
bring:-, w.'ite; ill a conch shell, drops some into tlie dead mouth, lays 
a few ,'i( / le i .M M on tho hand and in the mouth, and tho mourners till 
tho g'riu'o wi ,1 earth repeating Har, Har, Mahiidev. After the grave 
is Idle I tin- <1 MMirain stimds over it, repeats texts, and sprinkles a few 
he] h.'ii voM, 11 : (i (ho mourners retire. The caste is feasted on tho third 
or the lift'I liny after the death, and every year a mind-feast or 
shod dull, is |Mr:brnied, Tho Ban gars have a headman whom they 
stylo idieti/a, \vho settles social disputes iu consultation with tho meu 
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of tliG caste. They send their boys to school for a short time. 
They are a steady class. 

Bha'tya's, or Bhati traders, arc returned as numbering sixty-seven 
and as found in Havoli, Bhimthadi, and Poona city. They have no 
subdivisions. They are short and sturdy with regular features. Their 
home speech is tiujanlti, but with others tliey speak Marathi. Their 
usual food is rice, pulse, and butter in the niorning, and rice bread in 
the ovening. They arc vegetarians and are careful to abstain from fish, 
flesh, or liquor. Except their special double-horned turban, the 
mcn^s dress does not differ from that of liigh clas.s Marathas; their 
women dre.ss like Gujarati Vhni women in a full petticoat, a short- 
sleeved and open-backed bodice, and a robe or scarf which is drawn 
up from the back part of the waist of the petticoat acro.ss the face so 
as almost to form a veil, and is fastened iu front in the left waistband 
of tlie petticoat. Their petticoats and robes are generally of hand¬ 
printed cloth darker and less.gay than the Marhtha women’s robes 
As a chiss they arc bard working, sober, thrifty, and hospitable 
They trade in molasses and Mrde or myrobalans, which they buy 
and send to Bombay. They worship the usual Brahmanio aud local 
gods, but their chief objects of worship are Gopal, Krishna, and 
Mahadev. They aro well-to-do. 

Brahma-Kshatris are returned as numbering sixty-three 
and as foiuid only in Poona city. They ai-e said to have come iuta 
the district from Aurangabad about aixiy years ago in search ok 
work, They aro also called Thakura, or lords, a name wliioh in thpi 
Dcccaii is applied to sev(;ral classes who have or who claim a strai.'n 
of Kshatriya blood. Among their surnames aro Bighe, Nagarkitr, 
and Shkro, aud among their family stocks or gotras are Blihradv^j 
and Kaushik. Sameness of stock but not sameness of surname 
is a bar to murriag-e. Tho names iti common uso among men are 
Apiu'iio, Anaudrao, ajid Lakshman; and among women Ambabdi, 
Jankibhi, and Soudbai. They aro a biir people and look like 
Gujarat Brahmans. Their home speech is Marathi. Tlioy live 
in houses of tho bettor class two or more storeys high with walla 
of brick and tiled roofs. Tlioir houses are neat and clean, and 
they keep horso.s, cattle, and parrots. Their staple food is millet 
bread, vegetable.s, aud spices. Their holiday dishes are pulse 
balls and sugared milk; a feast of these dishes costs about £4 
(Rs. 40) for every huudi’ed guests. They say they do not cat fish 
or flesh or drink liquor, aud smoke nothing but tobacco. Both 
men and women dre.s,s like Mardtha Brahmans, aud tho women 
wear false hair and deck their lieada with flowers. Tliey are neat 
and clean, hospitable, and orderly. They are bankers, monoy- 
clumgors, money 1 endors, railway contractors, writers, cloth-dealers, 
aud husbandmen, fl’ho average monthly food charge for a family 
of five is about £2 (Rs.20). Their houses cost £50 to £500 
(Rs. 500-5000) to build and 4,s'. to £1 (Rs. 2-10) a mouth to hire. 
Their furniture is worth £70 to £200 (Rs. 700 - 2000). Besides 
their food sei-vants are paid 4s. to S-s. (Rs.2-4) a month. Their 
animals are worth £2 to £20 (Rs,20-200). They spend on clothes 
£3 to £20 (Rs. 30 - 200) a year. Their store of clothes is worth £5 to 
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£50 (;F! 9.50- .''00)i their ornaments £250 to £500 (Ps.’ 2500-5000). 
A hiiM.'i ooih:. £1 10s. to £2 lOs. (118.15-25), a liair-clippiri'^ £1 to 
£2 {Hi-.l(i-20;, a thread-girding £7 to £12 10s. (Us.70-125), the 
marriage oF a son £50 to £ 100 (Us. 500-1000), the marriage of a 
daughter X'-:'.0 lo .£80 (Us.200-800), a girl’s coming of ago £5 
to £7 10.^. fits ’10-75), a pregnancy £2 to £3 (Us. 20-30), and a 
death 'hi to 17 dls.00-70). They are religions, worshipping chiefly 
Mahadev an I the Devi of Sapta.shringi hill about tliirty miles 
north of Kasik, They employ Deshasth Brahmans as their priests 
and show tliem groat respect. They worship tho usual Brahmauio 
gods ai d godilosses, keep tho regular fasts and feasts, and make 
pilgriiviages to jVlaudi, Sap task ring, and Benares. They heliovo in 
sorcerv, wili'licuift, soothsaying, and omens. When a child is burn 
its naval Col'll is ant by a midwifo and buried inside the house. On the 
fiifth dry l.licv )ilaoo a grindstone in the mothei’’s room. A liandful 
oh whcid ami ii jetelnut aro laid on the stone and worshipped by one 
of tho miii'i'ivd 'vijmen of the family. A dough lamp is set close by 
and tVu.' whole is loft for twelve days in the mother’s ro<nn. 'I’o each 
leg of the cot .ill wliich the mother and child are laid is tied a rod 
of iron as ih ck as a man’s finger and they are loft thoro ton days. 
Tho mother is liold impure for ten days, when she is bathed and 
tho cot i.s away. Tho house and part of tho room is 

eowduiigt'd iruL a fresh cot is hud tor tho mother and child. In 
tho evi ’iiitig .iii'-jh of fivo Brahmans is presented with swootmeats 
and a i. opfu i' ;<>in. On tho twelfth day the grimlstoiio is taken from 
the lying-in r lotfi and the child is named. Briihmans and vnarried 
women aro linist.od, the chief dish being oil-cakes. The hair- 
clippiin.t t,ikm, place when the child is throo months to two years 
old, when tli ■ barber buries tho hair in some lonely spot and is 
given ii meal )f uncooked food and GtZ. (4 ns.). They gird their boys 
with r.lic .sacicil thread when they a.ro between six and ten, tho 
Ictail.s of the (Mtemony being the same as among Marittha Brahiiians. 
I'liey inarry I lu i r girls before they aro twelve and their boys before 
jhey are twi'iifcv'-live. E.'ccopt that tho bridegroom wears a silk or a 
3 otton. vvaistoh.iih, a coat, and fi turban, tlie ceremony is tho same as 
amouv ccc.'fi Brahmans. They burn their dead, mourn ton days, 
and lIu) inoiirning with a caste feast. Polygamy is praoti.sed 

and ,v:do\v m uriago forbidden. They have a caste council and 
le s.octal .lisputes at meetings of the castomeii. They send 

oil’ bi ys to nhool and are well-to-do. 

Kira'ds uii returned as uiimhering 236, and as found in 
Poona, city o: ly. They aro said to have come from Gwalior since 
the bcgi'niitiig of British rule. They have no subdivisions. 
Tlioir suniaiiiis aro Jaradya, Khojarvajar, Motiduri, Parsaya, 
md Sujemiya; people bearing the samo surname intermarry. The 
names in c( nmiou use among men aro Baliram, Baiidurara, 
Chandulal, Kisaiidns, and Kushhji ; and among women Hirabai, 
Jesibai. Lain oa , Munyabai, and Bubhadrabai. They look like 
Pardesiii Bi'nliiuans. The men wear the top-knot and whiskers but 
riot tho beard, :md the women wear the hair in a roll at tho back of 
the head. Tli.e men mark their brows with sandal paste and the 
-women draw a, cross line of rodpowder. Their home tongue is 
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Hindustani, but out of doors tliey speak Mardtlii. They live in 
houses of the bettor sort, one or two storeys high, and have metal 
and earthen vessels and bullocks and carts. 'I'hcir staple food is 
millet bread, split pulse, and vegetables, and they are fond of 
pungent dishes. Tliey eat fish, eggs, and the ilesh of goats sheep and 
fowls, and drink liquor. They giva:feasts of curds and rice sweet cakes 
and wheat bread. The Tuon dress like Marathaa, and the women 
wear either a petticoat or a TMar.atha robe, drawing the skirt back 
between the foot, and a bodice. The women wear ornaments in 
their hair and on their eai's, nose, nock, .arms, and feet. I’hoy 
are hardworking, sober, thrifty, clean, and neat, but bot-tonipered 
and fond of show, d'bey are contractors, supplying bay, tbatch, 
bnllocksj and carts. 'J'lieir women help by making tbatch, grinding 
grain, and selling flrewoo<l and cowduiig cake.s. A honso costs 
£20 to £50 (Rs. 200 - 500) to build and contains furniture and 
goods worth £5 to £50 (Its. 50-500). 'I’liey pay their servants 1 Ois. 
to ISsa (Rs. 5 -!)) a mouth without food. A family of five spend 
£1 to £1 10,9. (Us. 10-15) a month on food, and £1 1 G.s‘. to £2 
lOs. (Rs, 18-25) a, year on clutlios. A hirih costs 29. to 1 Os. 
(Rs, 4 - 5), a hair-clipping 2.s‘. to 4,9. (Us. 1-2), a boy's marriage 
£5 to £15 (Its. 50 - 150), a girl’s marriage £5 to £0 (Rs, 50 - 60), 
and a death £2 to £3 (Us. 20 - 30). Tliey arc Hrahmauic Hindus 
and worshij) goddesses or mothers more than gods and are termed 
devi'U'pamihfs or goddcss-worsliippei's. 'I'hcir family deities aho 
Bhavdni of Tuljiipur and Lakslinii-Nariiyan. 'Iheir priests are 
Kanoj Brahmans who oliieiato at thoir house.s during marriages 
and deaths. They go on pilgrimage to I'nljiipnr, Pandharpur, and 
Ahindi. They believe in .sorcery, witchcraft, soothsaying, and lucky 
and unlucky (lays. On tlui tilth day after tho birth of a child they 
worship the goddess Satvdi, and offer her brinjals or ijt'ijro, dry 
ginger, black ];)ep[)er, sjilit pulse or revdi, sweetmeats, dry bomalc 
fish, aud dre.ss the child iu a coat and cap. On the twelfth 
tho inotber’s impurity ends aud her cob and clothes arc washed 
On tho thirteenth they lay the child in a cradle and namo it. 
They clip a child’s hair when it is ouo to five years old outside of 
the house or in a garden, d’hoy marry thoir girls beforo they are 
fifteen and their boys before tliey are twenty-tive. I'lie boy’s father 
looks for a girl for Ids son, and when ono is found he sends some of 
his kinsmen to .settle the maleh. After a conple of days th 
kiusnK3ii bring back all tliat tlie girl’s fatlior will let thorn know of h 
wishes I'Ogartliiig tho match. On the thinl day tho boy’s father go0s 
to tbe girl’s. If the girl’s f.atlior seats him (m a. cot it is understood 
that bo is willing to give bis daughter; if tho girl’s father seats him 
on a mat tho hoy’s father goes home. Next day if the match is 
settled the hoy’s and girl’.s fatliors go to tho priest’s and aro told 
lucky days for tho mari-iago and tui'ineric rulibing. Tho days are 
noted on two pieces of |japor, which aro handed to tho two fathers, 
who lay them before their house gods. A post is set up near the 
house and a bundle of liay i.s tied to its top. On the following day 
wheat cakes and balls called rjulgulo, .aro prepared and ton to fifty 
are sent to the liouse.s of all caste people. On the tluT'iI day the 
boy is rubbed with turmeric, and what remains is sent to the girl 
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with a peL(ii:'(‘al:, bodice, and robe. On the fourth day, a four foot 
long rnaiigo .Piid: is planted in the marriage hall and an earthen jar 
colouj ed l ed mi l white and hlled with cold water is set near the staff. 
Two (Kpipi'r e :iiiis are laid in the jar, it is covered with an earthen 
lid, amt dough lamp is kept burning close by. b'enr holes are 
made in tbe sl.ii.lT and lour lighted lamps or kodydtt are kept burning 
in ladli. s <i,n<l :li_' whole i.s worsl:iip[ied by the boy’s maternal uncle. 
Thi.s i.;! callml the marriage god or dcvak. 'i'he buy is so:dod 
on a li;nv ■wiiodf 11 stool, is anointed wdth oil from bead to foot, is 
rubViel with t. rineric, juul a marriage ornament of wild date or 
sindL palm is !:i:.d to bis brow. lie is seated on a borse and taken 
in corn]lany wiili oliildren to the marriage porch wliich has been 
built at the g rlh. bouse. When he draws near tbo hall he waits 
withoul. disni iiuitiug till the girl’s father comes and prosoiita him 
with a liu'liaii and .sash, and he goes hack to his house. On the 
fifth day the 111 / i.s made to stand at his honso on a low wooden 
stool, and a thread is passed seven times round his body. A couple 
of leal-.dales ire lilled with rice and an iron ring is tied with the 
thread that was piassed seven times round his body. 'This coremony 
takes yluot.' with the samo details at the girl’s house. The boy is 
seated on a In use, and, accompanied by relations friends and music, 
is taken in proees.sion to the girl’s. Ho is led to a ncdglibour’s 
house whore ;i toast is hold, and after the dinner is over the guests 
withdraw leaving the boy and one or two of lius relations. I'liu'ly 
next day the i.piLsts return. Two low woodi.m stools aro set in front 
of the inurriagCi god or devah, and the boy is taken to the giiTs 
house, and be iHul the girl are seated the girl on liis right. The 
prie.st kindles a sacriliciid fire in front of them and the boy feeds it 
with C'larilied Im ter and grain. The priest holds a cloth between 
the marriage gunrdlan or deoak and the boy and girl and repeats 
marrii.ge veivsus. When the vt'rsos aro ended, tlio girl followed by 
the boy takes si:'; turns round the dcvak. Before boginniug to take 
the se'mnth ti.n), the boy asks bis parents and the other guests 
whether tliey should take the seventh turn. They say, 'Take 
the seeentli rurn’; and ho walks in front of the girl, and when 
the tor i is c iii[. letod they are husband and wife. A feast is held. 
In the eveuiui:; tlio hoy and girl are seated in a palanquin 
or carri ige ami are taken to the boy’s house. Before be enters 
the lion-le the b:, y’s sister stand.s in the doorway and asks him to 
give her two silver wri.stlets or kdkne. The boy bauds her 4-,S'. 
(Rs. 2) and si e allows him to pass. On the following or seventh 
day tlio boy mil-loses the girl’s wristlet and the girl unlooses the 
boy’s wi'isHei, and tbo marriage fostivitles end with a feast. When 
a o-irl comes of age, she is seated by herself for four days and on 
a luckv day Imr l;i[) is lilled -with wheat and fruit. Wlien a person 
dies t1u,‘ faiiii y liarber goes to tell the ca.sto people. When they 
come a bier is m.u.le, and, after water lias been poured over the body 
where it lies ii, tlio liousc, it is brought out, laid on the bier, and 
carried to the l)iiruing ground on the .sliouldors of four mon. When 
the body is ha i burnt the mourners bathe and go to the deoeasod’s 
house, and I be chief inouruor standing before them asks their 
forgiveness for the trouble to which they have boon put. The 
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mourners reply, ‘ It is no trouble; wo have helped you and you will 
help 113,' and they retire. On the third day the chief mourner throws 
the ashes into water, and on the place where the body was burnt sets 
two earthen jars, ono tilled with water the other with milk, and 
after a bath rehiirns home. The deccasedhs family mourns ten. days. 
On tho clovoiith tho men of the caste have their heads shaved at the 
chief mourner’s house and at hi.s expense, and after a feast they 
retire. On tho thirteenth, his near relations prc.scut tho chief 
mourner with a turban and tho mourner is free to attend to hia 
bu.siucss. They have a caste council who settle social disputes at 
mootings of tho castomen. Offences against caste are punished by 
fines varying from (Id. to £1 (Its. j-lO), which are spout either ou 
liquor or on a caste feast. Tho Kirads send their boys to school 
until they are able to read and write and cast accounts. They are a 
steady woll-to-do cla,ss. 

Komtis arc returned as numbering 429 and as found over tlio 
wholo district except in Mavah They are said to have come into 
tho district fifty to seventy-five years ago from Telangan or tho 
Niuam’a country. They are of three divisions, Jains, Ryapols, and 
Vaialiyas, who though they uoither oat together nor intermarry 
ditfor littio in appearance, speech, calling, or customs. They are 
dark, tall, and thin. Their hmuo tongue is Telugu, but with others 
they speak Maratlii. Many of them live in house.s of the better 
sort two storeys high with walls of brick and tiled roofs. They 
arc vegetarian.H and their staple food is millet, rice, pulse, and 
vegetables. Both men and women dress like Deccan Bnihmans. 
As a class Komtis are hardworking, orderly, thrifty, and ho.spitable. 
Most of them are grocers, dealing in spices, grain, butter, oil, 
molasses, and sugar. A few are raoneyloiidcr,s, writers, husbandmen, 
and in Government service as messengers. They send their boys 
to school.1 

Linga'yats, or Ling Worshippers, aro returned as numbering 
5361 and as found over the whole district. They originally belonged 
to the Kariiatak and are said to have como to the district about a 
hundred years ago. They have no .snhdi visions. Their surnames 
are Gadkar, Ilinginiro, Jiro, Jiresa.l, Kale, Mitkar, Parmale, Phutdne, 
Vaikar, and Virkar. Families bearing the same surname do not 
intermarry. Tho names in common use among inon aro Maluldov 
Malikarjun, Shankar, and Virbhadra ; and among women Bhagirthi, 
Bhima, Ganga, Girja, Parvati, and Uma. They aro generally 
tall, thin, and dark. Their homo tongue is Kanarese, but outj 
of door.s they speak Marathi as fiuontJy as Maratluls. They livo 
in bouses of the better class and have servants and cattle. Their 
staple food is millet, rice, pulse, aud vegetable, and they neither 
eat flesh nor drink liquor. They do not allow strangers to see their 
food or the sun to shine on their drinking water, and they are 
very careful that no scraps of a moal shall be left uneaten. The 
men wear a waistcloth, coat, waistcoat, shouldercloth, headscarf 
or Brahmau turban, and Brahman shoes. Tho women dress in the 


' Fuller details of Komtis aro given in the Sholiipur Statistical Account. 
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full Maralliii: rcijjo and bodice, and both nion and women mark their 
brows with rnlien and carry tho ling in a small box cither tied to 
the upper h; I t arm or hanging from the neck. They are thrifty, sober, 
hos])itaijle, liuiLUsorking, and orderly. They are grain and cloth 
retail dciilerw and jreddlor.s, grocers, and spice sellers. They are 
Shaivii and linvci no images in tlieir hou.ses. If they pass any Hindu 
temple idicy liow- to the imago thinking it to be Mabadev, and in tbe 
same way tluy l)ow before a mosque or a church thinking every 
object of wor^hi() i.s iShiv. Their priests are Jangams, to whom 
they show gfL^at respect and before whom they bow low. They 
profess not to believe in sorcery, witchcraft, or soothsaying, or to 
consult oraiiij::. When a young wifo’s first confinement draws near 
she is !.:’emnTi, Iv taken to her mother’s. When a child is born tho 
midwife cats tlio^ navel cord and lays the child beside its mother in 
khe con. Wnr I is sent to the child’s father, and ho distributes sugar 
and bctol-piivlncVH among relations, friends, and neighbours. Either 
on the first, third, or fifth day a Zin;/is tied round tho mother’s 
nock or laid n idea- the child’s bed or pillow. On the evening of the 
fifth Ciiiy, in tlui lying-in room, near the cot a square is traced on 
the ground with rice flour or quart/, powder, and iti tho square is 
laid tin; knilb with which the child’s navel string was cut, together 
•with a ifiaiik ihijct of paper tind a pen, and these are bowed to as 
Satviii. On tlu: evening of the sixth day a silver imago of the 
goddess Piir'i’ifi worth |d. to l|d. (1-1 anna) is set on a low 
wooden sionl, tho midwife lays flowers, camphor, and frank¬ 
incense befort it, and tho mother and child bow down to it. The 
Jangam couu:';- a, id is seated on a low wooden stool. His feet are 
wasbed in a plafio, and the water is sprinkled over the house, and 
given f(,i the ii 'in.se peo})Ie both men and women to drink. Tho 
prie.st r.hires vt .ili ti dinner and a few copjters. They name their 
diildren, if a girl on tho twelfth day and if a boy on the thirteenth. 
On the iiaiiiiiig Jay five married women are asked to dine along 
vith near kiii-lolk: and the child is laid in a cradle and named. 
Before 1,'Ogiuitiuw her house work tho mother tokos her child to a 
temple cf bows to the god, and comes homo. They feed a 

child on .scliil f )od for the fir-st time after it is .six mouths old. 
When it is ii yi nr old, if it is a girl, part of its forelock is clipped by 
its mate; iial m ck.andif it is a boy tbo head excepting the top- 
knot is shave I by a barber. At five years old a boy i.s sent 
to sulns l, ami if twelve be is taught a sacred verso in honour of 
Shiv, ( di'ls a iB also taught this verso, hut not till tlioy are sixteen, 
fi’laey niai'i'y Ib 'ir girls between eight and twelve and their boys 
between twelve lunl twenty-five. Tho oli'er of marriage comes from, 
the boy’s hnu.-v, and wbon tbo match is settled the boy’s father, 
accoiupa,iticd li\ i fiangairi and a few near relations, goes to the 
girlks, preseiil:- lu-i’ with a new robe and bodice, and puts a little 
sugar in-jo her rnLuitli. Tho girl’s father hamls betel-packets and 
the gnerts wit'i lraw. Afterwards, the marriage day is settled in 
consultatlnu w to a Jangam or a Brahman astrologer. Marriage 
porches are rjm.td both at the boy’s and at the girl’s and an earthen 
altar is made ur the girl’s. Hound the altar twenty whitewashed 
■earthen pots marked with red linos are piled in five pillars each 
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of four pots. The boy ia seated on bor.soback, and with a band 
of kinsmen and kinswoinon and nuisic goes to the girl’s house. The 
boy and girl are rubbed with turmeric and tlio horns of their 
gannouts are knotted togetlicr and untied after the boy and girl 
bave bowed before the god jMaliadev. A quartz square is traced^ 
and round it are arranged live metal watoi'-pots filled with water. In 
the middle of the square tvvo low wooden stools are sot and the boy 
and gild take their seats on tlio slools. In front of them is set an 
imago of MabiUlov aucl of bis carrica" the bull Nandi, aud these are 
worsliipped with the help of tlie Jaugam. The Jaugain repeats the 
marriage verses and the guo.sts ko(')‘) throwing grains of rice over 
tho heads of the boy aud girl. When the verses are finished the 
boy and girl bow before Alahailcv and Nandi iiud are man and wife. 
The boy aud girl are seated on the altar and the girl’s father prosonta 
the boy with a water-pot or fdmbiia and a. plate or piJali. A dinneir 
follows aud after dinner betol-tiaokol.s are handed and tho guests 
withdraw. No.xt day presents of clothe,s are exchanged, the boy 
goes in procession with his wife to his liouse, and the guests are 
given bctel-packcts aud withdraw. When a Liugayat is on the 
point of death alms are given in }d.s name. When he dies ho 
seated on a low wooden stool leaning against the wall and supported 
on each side by near kiuspeojile. A bamboo frame is built round q, 
high wooden stool, a young plantain tree is tied to e,q,ch corner of the 
stool, and a red cloth is folded on the three sides of tho bamboo franre. 
Tho body is carried outside of the liouse, cold water is poured 
over it, and ashes ar<i rubbed on tlio lii'ow arms and chest. It is 
dre.ssod iu tho usufd clothes, aud lluwer garlands are hung round 
the nock. A lighted lamp is waved round the face and the body 
is seated in tho frame and carried on the shoulders of four men. 
In front walks a Jangarn with a conch slioll and a boll, constantly 
ringing the boll aud evnu-y now and then blowing tlie shell. Both 
men and women follow ropoatiug Ila.r, tiar, Mabadev. When they 
roach tho burial g'?'ouiid the frame i.s lowered, water i.s spriukleci 
on the ground which is to bo the grave, a bole si.x feet deep is 
dug, and the body is loivercd into the hole, aud seated with tho 
clothes on. Tho li'iuj is untied from the nook, laid on the open hand, 
and covered with hcl leaves. As much salt iis tho mourners can 
afford is spread round the body aud tho grave is filled. A stone 
is laid over the grave, and on tlio stone ( lie Jangarn .stands repeating" 
verses. When the verses are ended brl leaves are thrown over the 
stone and the funeral party retire to tlio house of mourning ami 
look at tho burning lamp wliiidi was placed on the spotvvliore the dead 
breathed liLs last. After they leave the lamp i.s allowed to go out. 
They show no signs of niourniiig, but, if able to meet the expense 
raise a tomb with .a Ihuj and a bull carved im it. On tlie third day 
a feast is held. Nothing more is done till the yearly death-day, 
when another feast is given. Tho Liugayats are bound together 
as a body, and settle social disputes at rucotings of tbe castemen in 
consultation with tlie beadmoii or uliett.ids. They send their boys 
to school for a short time, and arc iu easy circumstances. 
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Loha'na's arc returned as numbering six and as found only in 
Poona. 'I'li'.’v have come to Poona from Bombay, whore they muster 
strong. Til .'it home tongue is GujartLti, but they speak Marathi like 
Braliinau.s. They aro thrifty, hospitable, and hardworking. They 
are trnder.s, moneylendors, and dealers in gunny-bags or hdrddns. 

Ta tnbolis, or Betel-leafsollcrs, aro returned as numbering 
forty-six and a.s found only in the city and cantonment of Poona. 
They say tlu y came from S.atara and Ahmaduagar during the time of 
the Peshwa..'- a nd took to selling betel leaves from which they get their 
name. The;- cat and marry with Miiratha Kunbis. Their surnames 
and tl ie nam ts of meiiand women aro the same as those of cultivating 
Mara.thas, and, an among Manithas, persons bearing the same surname 
do not inti i r ifkiTy. They look speak dross and oat like Marathiis. 
'yhey rosombU' Mar.a.tbas in religion and customs, and settle -social 
disputes at meetiuge of the castemeu. They are retail sellers of 
be?te] loaves, cl: dpia Bauhina racemosa and temhurni Diospyros 
melam ixylou t igarottes, of boteluut, of catechu, and of tobacco. They 
buy the betel leaves from 'I’irgul Brahmans who grow them in 
gardens. Hi twecn Mdgh or February and Jesht or June they buy a 
kudtan of thii'ty-sevcn hnvUa, each IcavK containing four hundred 
and lifty loaves, plucked from the tops of plants and worth lG.s’. to 
€1 O.'i. (Us. 8-UI) tho kiidtnii. They sell twelve, fifteen, or twenty 
Ileavos for I'd ' \ anna). From Juno to October they buy a Jmdian of 
o! iendor leaves and talpdnes or short-bottom loaves at 
4s. to 12i'. (lis. 2-G) the kudtan. .Between October and February 
they buy a. litdlan of gaehis or middle leaves costing 14,?. to 18s. 
(Us.7*0) and sell thorn at twenty to tweuty-fivo for fd. Tho ripe 
or pal'ka loaves are sold at eight to twelve for fri. The loaves have 
to be tiiriK: I and aired every day and tho ripe ones picked out. 
If non cart'fn ly picked and sifted tho loaves rot. Tambolis make 
£l to £1 H'e. (Us. 10-15) a month. Their women do not help. 
Gads begin tc) serve as shopboys on 10,?. to 14,?. (Us.5-7) a mouth. 
They do not .son l their hoys to school, and are a steady class. 

Va ■Tlis or OVaders, with .a strength of 14,374, belong to three main 
divi.sioiis, (lujarU Vanis, Marwar Vanis, and Vaishya Vanis, who 
uoithei- ditie logcither nor intermarry. 

Gu.r.MiAT \Msi,s or tradera, iinmboring 3844, are found over the 
whole distriii. They are said to have come from Gujarat in search 
of wort: at (liltuent times during the last two hundred years. They 
aro divided into Mesliris or Brdhm.anic Vanis, followers of the 
Vaishiiav pontiff Vallabhaeharya, and Shravaks or followers of the 
Jain I'clig'ion Meshria are divided iuto Kapols, Khaddyats, Lads, 
Modhs Niigm-fc , Paiichas, and Porvals. They rank next to Brahmans 
and cat only from tho Gujarat Bn'ihmans who officiato as their 
priests. H’lio .laLos aro divided iuto Humbads, Porvals, and iShriraalis. 
The following' ilctails apply bolli to Mosliri and to Jain Vani.s.i The 
names; in eo nmon use among men aro Ganpatdas, Lakhmida.s, 
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Manekchand, Nfirdyandds, Ragliunatlidaa, Rdmdaa, Sbivchand, 
Sliivda3,and Vithaldas'; and among women, G alab, Godavari, Jadiiv, 
Jamna, Jaaoda, Kavoi-i, Laklimi, Mauik, Kddha, Rukhmini, and Rova. 
They have neither surnames nor family stocks. The men add the 
word shet the Gujarati for merchant to their names. They speak 
Gujarati at homo and like the Viiiiis of Gujarat, from whom they 
do not differ in appearance, they are fair and inclined to stoutness. 
Most of them live in houses two or three storeys high, with stone 
and brick walls and tiled roofs. Their houses cost £100 to £1000, 
(Rs. 1000 - 10,000) to build and 16s. to £2 (Rs. 8 - 20) a month 
to hire. The value of their furniture and house goods varies 
from £100 to £1000 (Rs. 1000-10,000). The furniture of the richer 
families of Poona Vanis includes couches, sofas, boxes, chairs, 
tables, globes, looking glasses, Indian carpets, Persian carpotSi 
beds, pillows, cushions, largo’and small cooking and storing vessels 
and utensils, and useful and ornamental silver plates. Most of them 
employ servants to do the house work and pay them 8s. to 12#, 
(Rs. 4-6) a month. They keep cows, she-buffaloes, horses, a'nd 
parrots. They are strict vegetarians ajid are famous for their 
fondness for sweet dishes. The daily meal includes four or five 
dishes, rice boiled and strained, split pulse turmeric powder and 
salt called varan, unloavenod wheat cakes called poK#, and vegetables., 
A family of five spends £1 10#. to £2 10#. (Rs. l.’i - 25) a tuonthl 
on food. They give caste feasts on marriage and other occasionsi 
the chief dishes being a preparation of wheat flour, milk, sugar, 
and clarified butter called lapsin', grains of gram flour passed 
through a sieve fried in clarified butter and seasoned with 
sugar called bundis ; tubes containing boiled sugar, fried in 
clarified butter called yj76i#; and raised w'hoaten cakes fried in 
clarified butter and rice seasoned with sugar clarified butter and 
condiments called pnris. I’hey use no intoxicants except hhdng, 
a liquid preparation of Indian hemp flowers, and smoko tobacco. 
Though most families have a store of rich clothes they are neither 
careful nor neat in their dress, many of the men being slovenly 
and dirty. A family of five spends £4 to £7 (Rs, 40 - 70) a year on 
dross. The men wear tho mustache and whiskers, but shave the 
chin. They dress like Maratha Brahmans, except that in passing 
the end of tho waistcloth between the logs they draw it tight over 
the right shin. The men’s ornaments are tho eai’rings called 
hhilchdli worth £5 to £15 (Rs. 50 - 150), tho necklace of twisted chain 
called gop worth £10 to £80 (Rs. 100 - 800), the necklace called! 
kanllii worth £10 to £100 (Rs. 100 -1000), the bracelets callpd 
todds worth £5 to ,£15 (Rs. 50-150), and tho bi-acolets called kadis worth 
£5 to £15 (Rs. 50 - 150). The women arrange the hair in a braid. 
Some have lately taken to decking their hair with flowers and mixing 
it with false hair. They dress like Gujarat Vani women. Some wear 
bodices with backs, and some bodicos without backs. Almost all wear 
tho lunga or petticoat, over which they draw a rich robe, the lower 
end of which is fastened into tho waistband of the petticoat and the 


’ Mcahri men’s names enil with ilds and Shrdvak men’s names end with chanU. 
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upper end dfa-ivn over the head and held in the hand near the waist 
in frent, sd aa, when the wearer wishes, to form a veil. Tho 
pettiocats ru .cl robes of the Gujstrat Vani women are noticeable in 
the Deccan, because they are oftener of dark-tinted hand-printed 
calico than i:lio light single colours worn by most Deccan Hindu 
women. Misiles tho luck-giving necklace worth 4s. to £1 
(Rs. 2 -10), tiny have different nock ornaments, hirdkadichi sdkhali 
wortli £10 to £15 (Rs, 100-150), kantha worth £20 to £50 
(R.s. 200-50(1) imtalydcM mdl worth £12 10s. to £50 (Rs. 125-500), 
tliusi worth £ i0 to £12 10s. (Rs. 100 -125), and vajraiika worth 
£2 to £4 ( lib. 20 - 40). Their bracelets include hdngdis worth 
.£10 to £12 H’s (Rs. 100 - 125), t/ots worth £10 to £15 (Rs. 100 -150), 
pdtlis vrorth 615 to £50 (Rs. 150 - 500), and todds worth £20 to £25 
(Rs. 200 - 250 ), The only feet ornaments aro mkhlis and todds, 
feaeh worth £.;.0 to £15 (Rs. 100 - 150); and too ornamouts, jodvis 
and milsolln, each worth £1 to £l 12s. (Rs. 10-16). They aro 
patient, hard'/orUing, respoctfnl, and thrifty. Most of them aro 
groctsrs, cloth: arnl silk sellers, bankers, and raonoylonders, and a 
few aro Gtivi.' 1 'ament servants. When ho roachi^s his sixteenth year 
a boy is plmc 1 as a dork under some trader or shopkeeper for six 
months or a year, during which he manages to pick up tl>o business. 
At tho (Old of Ibci time ho begins to trade on his own account and 
imakes £2 to ;(:5 (Rs. 20-50) amonth. Most of their large purchases 
are made in llombay. They work from early morning to noon, 
rest til! two, nml again work till eight in the evening. The opening 
of railw fiys has iucroasod competition and lowered profits. Many are 
rich and almosi; a'l are well-to-do and free from dobt. The women 
do not help (lut men in their work, but mind the house and spond 
the rest of their tnne in embroidery. 

A Gujanit Vsia i. woman generally remains for her coufinomont at 
her hnsbiinil’.s bciise. When a woman is in labour a midwife is sent 
for, who is gcuersilly a Kunbi. She delivers tbo woman, cuts the 
chikPs nil vel <•( icd, and buries it either in the lying-in room or outside 
of the ho rse. Tin woman and child are bathed in warm water and 
the worn an is given molasses and clarified butter to eat and 
aniso-sectl ivati r to drink. During the first three days tbo child 
is fed on licmc'y :md castor oil, and from tho fourth day is given 
the breast, 'I'lic inotbor from tho fourth to the twelfth day is fed 
on sdv/ja . tliai is the grit of wheat flour boiled with sugar and 
clarified butter On the sixth evening a blank shout of paper, a 
pen, and an iukstand are laid near tho mothers cot for tho 
gcaddoss Sail t" vn’ite the child’s fortuno, and grains of parched 
grain coaiied wiili molasses are given to little children to eat. Tho 
mother i:-; uncltai: for eleven days. Tho child is named when it 
Jig a month or five weeks old. On tho naming day five or six 
married ftomcn u'o asked to dino, and the father gives tho child 
feet and v.aist ornaments and tho mother a robo and liodico. In 
the ovei ing tlio child is laid in a robe folded in liammock fasliion, 
and is named by in unmarried girl, who is given sugar, a piece of 
cocoa-kernel, and betel leaves. A birth costs £2 to £3 (Rs. 20-30). 
Tfoyfiraf or hair (uttingceremony costs £2 lO.s. to£10 (Rs. 25-100). 
If a vow i.s made on the child’s behalf, its hair is not cut until 
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the vow is paid. Sometimes the hair-cutting cornea off during the 
marriage of one of the child^a kinspeoplo, and sometimes on any good 
day between the sixth month and the fifth year of the child’s age. 
The barber who is to cut the hair clips a small lock with a silver pair of 
scissors worth 2». to 10.s‘. (Rs, 1 - 5). The ceremony ends with a feast 
to friends kinspooplo and Bralimans. They generally marry their 
daughters between olevmi and fifteen spending £50 to £200 (Rs,.'500- 
2000} on the marriage,and their boys betw'cen thirteen and twenty-five 
at a cost of £200 to £500 (Rs. 1000-5000). When the girl’s father 
thinks of marrying his daughter, ho takes .some near kinsman and 
goes to a family who have a boy likely to make a suitable match. 
The kinsman sees tlie head of the boy’s family and tolls him why 
they have come. If the kinsman finds that the boy’s father favours 
the match, ho returns with the girl’s father. Then the hoy’S' 
father in presence of witnesses agrees to the oiler and names the 
sum which he can afford to spend on ornaments for the girl. If the 
girl’s father has no hope of securing a better or a richer husband for 
his daughter, he marks the boy’s bi’ow with vermilion and gives 
cocoanuts, betel leaves, and dry dates to thoso who are present. 
The fathers go to an a.strologer to fix the marriage day, and the 
boy’s father gives the astrologer a oocoanut and fid. (2 as.) 
Marriage cards arc sent to friends and relations, and in front of the 
girl’s and the boy’s houses a rnarriagm porch is built. A Ganpati 
of brass or silver is set in a largo earthen jar marked with lines 
of white and red, and the jar is placed in the house on a heap 
of wlieat. The mouth of the jar is covered with a small earthen 
vessel and a lamp is kept burning before it. A month before tho 
day fixed for the marriage the ceremony of rubbing tho boy’s face 
and feet with or gram-paste begins. U’ho boy is seated on a 

four-legged or chmrang .stool and bis face and feet are rubbed by 
women, who afterwards sit round him and slug songs. Each of the 
women on leaving is every day given a handful of botolnut. This 
ceremony is called Lahdn Ganesh or tho Little Ganpati. Four days 
before the marriage day caste feasts begin. On tho marriage day 
tho bridegroom is docked with ornaments and garlands of flowers, 
dressed in rich clothes his turbaii being stuffed with pieces of green 
kinldidh or brocade, and carrying a cocoannt in his hand he is 
taken to tho bride’s on horseback with music and a company 
of friends. When the procession reaches tlio bride’s, her mother 
comes out of the marriage booth, waves a drinking pot full of water 
round tho face of tho bridegroom, and pours tho water over th0 
horse’s feet. The bridegroom is taken from the horse and seated cm 
a four-logged stool. The bride is led into the booth and seated coy 
a low stool facing the bridegroom. ’I'hey hold each other’s right 
hands and a piece of coloured cloth is drawn between them. The 
priest recites eight luck-giving verses. At the end of the verses 
the priest binds round the right wrists of the bride and the 
bridegroom a Icankan or bracelet of cotton thread passed through 
a or Vangucria spinosa fruit, and tho married couple pass 

fourteen times round a sacred fire or horn the bridegroom walking 
in front of the bride. On the fourth day after tho mari'iage the 
bride’s father presents tho biidegroom with clothes and vessels as 
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the hridei’a portion and the married pair go on horseback in 
proceSHion to the bridegroom’s. At the bridegroom’s the priest 
woraliips und bows out the divinity who under the name of 
Ganpid i was smnitioned at the beginning of the ceremonies. When 
the m!)rfiiig(3 guiirdiau. has been bowed out the bride and bridegroom 
fall al) rlioioo of the priest, who blesses thorn. At the bridegroom’s 
house,, the ( list .‘people are for several days feasted often at groat 
expoiidti. 

When a g rl ;:!omes of age she is held to be unclean and is made 
to sit by hci'Si'11: for four days. The event is not marked by any 
other et'remi.'ny , In the sovonth month of a woman’s first pregnancy 
a caste feast i i given, and her parents present her and her husband 
with new clot lies. She is seated on a four-logged stool and her lap 
js filled with grain and fruit by women, who sing as they fill her lap. 
She is taken 11 the houses of friends and kinspcoplo to pay her 
respects in a palanquin or a carriage. Thi.s costs £2 10s. to £10 
(Rs. 25-100). 

A dying man is laid on a spot of ground which has been washed 
with cowdinig, fi.nd wheat grains and copper or silver coins are 
distributed to ix'ggiug llrdbrnans. When tliey hear of the death, the 
friends and kin qiooplo come to the house, niid the women standing 
in a circle lica.t tlieir breasts and wail and the men make a bior. A 
oocoanut is tic 1 to tlie bier and a piece of sandalwood is fastened 
atti its head. 'I’lio body is bathed, robed in a waistclotb, laid on the 
biisr, and cocired with a shroud, sometimes a richly embroidered 
shawl. Unlike the Marhtlias they cover the faco of the dead. When 
all is ready tin; ( iiiuf mourner starts carrying the firo-pot in a sling. 
On the way to tin; liurnlug ground the bearers set down the bior and 
change j.ilaces mul the son elrops a copper coin on the spot. At 
the burtiiug gi iiuid they lay the body on the pyre and kindle it. 
While tlic iiod) is being consumed they thrice stir the pile with 
pole.s wko.se ends are smeared with clarified butter. The funeral 
party bal lia and toturn to the house of the deceased, staying for a 
time, and trying to comfort tho women who are weeping and wailing. 
Next da y the tuoiirners go to tho burning ground, remove the ashes, 
and place on tin;) stpot a littlo rice find split tur pulse, a copper coin, 
and an eartlu ii pot filled with water. The impurity caused by a 
death lasts iH-n days. Moshri or Brahmanic Vduis perform shrddh 
ceremoni es on tlic tenth, clovontli, and twelfth day after a death, 
and feed ca.slei)toplo on the twelfth or thirteenth, Shrhvak or 
Jhiin Yiij is do nat; perform shrddlis, but go to their temples or 
andsnU on the twelfth day and offer scents and flowers to tho 
Tirthanka.r.s.' 

Gujarlli \kliii,5 are scattered in small numbers over the district. 
They Boidle .-ocial disputes at meetings of the castomou. Offences 
against caste iU'O jjvinished by fines ranging from 2s, to £2 10s. 
(113.1-25), and fclic amount is spent either in charity or on caste 
feasts. They naid their boys and girls to school, keeping the boys 
at school rill si.'docn and the girls till nine. They teach the boys 
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S Shrd,vak:i pay little .itteation to the Brdhraan rule that a death causes a ten day’s 
hnplu'ity. 
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to read, write, and cast accounts. They do not confine themselveB 
to any one branch of trade and are quick in taking advantage of 
now openings. As a class thoy are wcdl-to-do. 

Maewae Vanib 'are returned as numbering 9637 and as found 
over the whole district. Most, if not all, have come into the 
district since the beginning of British rule. Thoy are divided 
into Oavdls and Porvals, who eat together but do not intermarry. 
The two divisions do not differ from each other in appearance, 
speech, religion, or customs. Their surnames are Chavan, Parmdr, 
Pohauachavan, and Sakruju; families bearing tho same surname 
do not intermarry. Tho names in common use among men are 
Gavra, Hattaj, Khnmaji, Khushal, Kusna, Rdm, and Sada; and 
among women Eaui, Devi, Dlianade, Najn, Nopi, Padma, and 
Rakhma. Thoy are rather tall dark and stout, as a rule with big 
faces and sharp eyes. The men generally shave the head excepts 
tho top-knot and the face except t,ho mustache aud eyebrows. 
Some wear a lock of hair curling over each oar*, aud tho back 
hair is mostly worn long with an upward curl at tho tips. Their 
home tongue is Marwari, but with others thoy speak an incorrect 
Mardthi. Most of them live in houses of the better class, two 
or more storeys high, witli walla of brick and tiled roofs, their 
furniture including metal vessels, boxes, carpets, beds, and pillows. 
Their staple food is wheat cakes, rice, pulse, vegetables, and butter.. 
They are vogotariaua, neither eating fi.ah nor flesh, and drinking 
no liquor. They dress either like Mardthi Brahmans or in small 
tightly wound particoloui'ed tur])ana, generally yellow and rod or 
pink and red. Tlioir women wear the petticoat or ghdijra, a short- 
sleeved open-backed bodice, and a cloth rolled round tho waist of 
tho petticoat, pa.ssed over tho head and face, and the end hold in the 
hand in front. Their arms arc covered with ivory bracelets and 
thoy do not dock their hair with flowers. They are hardworking, 
sober, and timid, but dirty, miserly, greedy, aud unprincipled in their 
dealings. Besides in grain, cloth, a.nd metal, they deal in condi¬ 
ments, spices, sugar, butter, flour, and oil. They aro money¬ 
changers and moneylenders. Thoy make advances to almost any 
one and recover them by all sorts of devices. A family of five 
spends £l to £1 10s. (Rs. 10-15) a month on food and £1 to £3 
(Rs. 10-30) a year on clothes. They generally do not own houses, 
but rent them at 10s. to ,£1 (Rs. 5-10) a month. Thoy sometimes 
have clerks, whom they pay lO.s. to £2 (Rs. 5-20) a month. Their 
furniture and household goods vary in VEiluo from £20 to £50 
(Rs. 200 - 500). A birth costs £1 to £3 (Rs. 10-30), a boy’s 
marriage £30 to £50 (Rs. 300-500), a girl’s £20 to £30(Rs. 200 - SOll), 
and a death £5 to .£10 (Rs. 50 - 100). Thoy are Shravaks or Jains 
by religion and their chief god is Kshetrapal whose chief shrine is 
near Mount Abu. They also worship the usual Brhhmanic or local 
gods and goddesses. Their priests are Shrimali Brahmans, who 
conduct their marriage and death ceremonies. They marry their 
girls before they are thirteen and their boys before thoy aro twenty. 
They rub turmeric on the boy’s and girl’s bodies from three day® 
to a month before tho marriage and spend the time in feasts aad 
make presents of clothes. On the marriage day the boy is seated on 
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a horsio, tlie nmrriage ornament is tied to his brow, and ho is taken 
to the girl’s w;t h a dagger in his hand. Before he dismounts, a 
^tick Hi handed to him and with it he touches the marriage porch. 
The girl’s nioth(iT comes out carrying on her head two or three brass 
Water-pots oi' Idhincs piled one on the other. The boy bows and 
drops 4«. to hi (Rs. 2-10) in tho pots. Sho then goes back and 
comes witli a plate in which aro two cups, one filled with curds and 
tho othor wiib redpowder or kiinkii. She marks the boy’s brow 
first with r('fl O')W'dcr and then with curds and squeezes the boy’s 
nose four tiim s Tho boy distnonnts and takes his seat in a cot in 
tho marriage ha 1, at each corner of which is piled a pillar of seven 
earthen jars. I’ho girl is brought out and seated in front of the 
boy with, grains of rice in her hand. A cloth is held between the 
boy and tho girl, Tho girl throws the grains of rico over tho boy’s 
head and the (loth is withdrawn. She then takes hor seat on the 
boy’s right. Tlio hems of their garments are tied together by a 
married woniaii, a thread necklace is fastened round their necks, 
and the sacrific-ial firo is lit, and barley sosamum aud butter aro 
thrown into it. 'The boy and girl walk thrice round the firo and 
before taking I he- fourth turn tho girl walks in front of the boy and 
does not make tho fourth turn until tho elders have given her 
leave. All tins while tho priests keep reading lucky verses or 
mangalilihtdlcy, and no sooner is tho fourth turn finished than grains 
of rice are thrown over the heads of the boy and tho girl and they 
aro married. Thoy burn their dead, have no headman, and settle 
social disiputoK ai' meetings of the castomon of each division. They 
send their boys lo school and aro well-to-do, 

VAtsH VA YAmis are roturnod as mimboring 893 and as found 
all over i ho di;da- ct except in Junnar. They have no tradition of 
their origin a.nd rio rcnrembrance of any former settlement or of 
heir arrival in the district. They have no subdivisions. They aro 
niddle-sized and stout, and their women aro fair. They speak 
vlariithi iind live in houses with mud and brick walla and tiled roofs. 
They oat fish and llosli and drink liquor. They dross like Deccan 
drdhmans. ’.riiey are thrifty, hardworking, sober, and orderly, and 
earn their liviiq; as traders, shopkeepers, and husbaudracn. They 
worship tho usiinl Briihmanic aud local gods anel goddesses, keep 
the regular I'lndiii and feasts, and go on pilgrimage to the chief 
Brahman ic phu os of resort. They pay great respect to their priests 
who are Doshasili Brahmans, They have a caste council and send 
tB oir boyi'i to wi Ikj.)!, They aro a steady people. 

.'Husbandmen include five classes with a strength of 449,930 
or 53'13 ]ier cent of the Hindu population. The details aro: 

POOJfA IIUSBANDXSJf, ISSl. 
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Bfiris, or Btiri Tfimbolis, that is Bari beteUleafsellers, are 
returned As nnrnboring sixty-eiglifc. All arc found iji tlio city of 
Poona. They believe that they came to I’oona about a hundred yeara 
ago from Barhhnpur in West Berar. They are called Bhri-'rhmbolisi 
to distinguish them from Tcli or Oilmen Tambolis, from Maratha 
Tflmbolis, and from Musalmdn Tambolis. The Bdris’ surnames are 
BerJldj Hage, Ikare, Makodc^ Musale, Povdr^ Panchodj and Tado, 
and persons bearing the same surnaine cannot intermarry. 'I'he names 
in common use among men are Ganpati, Mittraji, and Shivrhm; 
and among women Ambu, Lahanij Shita, and Snndar. They 
look like Marathds, being middle-sized .and dark. The men wear the 
top-knot, mustacho and whiskers, but not the beard. They speak 
Marathi without any peculiarities. Most of them live in houses 
of the better class, two or more storey,s high, with walls of brick 
and tiled roofs. They keep their houses clean and have copper 
brass and earthen vessels, blankets, and carpets. They own cows 
and buffaloes, but almost none have servants. They are neither 
great eaters nor good cooks. 'J'here is nothing special or proverbial 
about their stylo of cooking or their pet dishes. Their staple food 
is millet, pulse, vegetables, and spico.s, iuid they eat rice, fish, and the 
flesh of goats, sheep, poultry, and occasionally eggs, 'fhoy .sfiy they 
do not eat from the hands of any one but a Brahman. They drink 
both country and foreign liquor, .smoke tobacco, and hemp flowers 
or gdnja, and take opium. Their holiday dishes are oil-cakes 
and sugared milk. The men wear a waistcloth, sliouldcrcloth, 
coat, waistcoat, Maivitha tui-b.an, and shoes. The women wear 
a Maratha robe and bodice and glass b-anglos. They tie their hair 
in a knot behind the head, but do not dock it with flowers or use 
false hair. They have no special liking for gay colours. Theii 
holiday dross does not differ from their overy-day dro.ss except that 
it is freshly washed. Except a brass, gilt, or gold ring for th( 
ear called hhikhu,11, viovlh \s. 3d. to 2s. (lio.^-l), the men scldon 
wear any ornaments. The women's ornaments aro a gilt or gold- 
buttoned lucky necklace or maitgalsutra with glass beads worth 2s 
to 2.9. 6d. (R.s. 1-1^), quconsinctal bracelets called yella and go 
worth 2s. to 4s. (Rs. 1 - 2), and qnoeusmetal anklets called jodvi 
and viravlya worth 3d, to 6d. (2 - 4 as.) 

They are hardworking, frugal, and orderly. They deal in betel 
leaves, buying them from Tirgul Brabmaus, Malis, and Marathas at 
2s. to £1 16.S. (lis. 1-1 8) for a kudti of about 16,500 leaves. Botek 
leaves are of four kinds : navatis worth 26\ to 1 Os. (Rs. 1-5) the hwAH 
of 16,500 leaves; ^ taldcMs worth 2.s. to 4.s. (R.s. 1-2) the budti ; gacfhis 
worth 6s. to £1 4s. (Rs. 3 -12) the kudti; and shidis worth 6s. to£1 l6s. 
(Rs. 3-18) the kudti. They keep no holidays and work steadilv 
without busy or slack seasons. They generally woi’k from six in 
the morning to twelve, and from two to nine. The women help th 
men by turning the leaves. A family of five spends IGs. to £1 
(Rb. 8 -10) a mouth on food and £1 to £1 10s. (Rs. 10 -15) a year on 


' The detaila are: In each kudci 37 Mvlis and in each kavU 460 leaves, that ia a 
total of 16,660. 
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clotlies. Tli(‘y 'ivc in hired houses payings 9d. to Is. 3d. (G -10 as.) 
a moiit;.!. .A, whether of ahoy or of a "•irl, costs lOs. (Us. 5) ; 

a mari’iaL';(i of a boy £') to £7 I().s‘. (Rs, 50 - 75), and of a girl ,£4 to 
A6 (Rs, It) liO' and a death ,£1 to £l 4s. (Rs. 10-12). d’lioy have 
house images of Oanpati, Mahadev, and Miirnti, and their family 
goddess is Rliavani of Tidjapnr. Their pri(,'st.s are generally 
Ideshiisth.s. 'J lii.'ir fast days aro jl/nhds/wynrdirn in Pehriniry, nine 
days ot. Narr'd.‘n jnul Rdm-navmi in April, Aahddhi Ekddashi in July, 
Ookul.-:h-‘hfiihii in Angu.st, and Kdrtiki likddnslii in November, and 
their feasts aro Ahunija in March, Pddea in April, Ndgar-panchami 
in Augti-it, (j,i. i,\;h,.c.kaf.artlii in Soptember, Dasara in Oetoboi', and 
Divdll in Novo-i/oor. 

Tiiey no or teacher and profess to disbelieve in witchcraft, 
sootbsfiying', m icns, and evil spirits. For cutting the child’s navel 
eVin’d they pay Le midwife l^d. to Is. .‘5(L (5-10 n.s.), and feed tho 
child for tlu-ee on honey and castor oil. On the evening of 
tho third day the child takes tlie breast and the inotlior i.s fed oil 
huttor, wlioat, uid uiolas.ses. On the night of tho fifth they draw 
rodlead Jig'ni'i's on the wall in the mother’s room and in front of tho 
figuvea p.hco im dii., (hat is fenugreek or Greek hay, and rice or uiillot 
broad, and tlic mother with tlie babe in her arm bows to tlie figures 
and ret.ir.ia. T m same ceveiiioiiy is ro].)('ated the next night in 
honour of tlu'g ddo.ss fSa.tv.Hi. On the oveidug of tho twolftli day 
the child is ii.-mr'd and wot grain and packets of betelnut and 
leaves a,re jiroschtcd to married women. 'L'\ie jdval or liivir-cntting 
takes place on ni } day after a child is four moutlis old and before 
it i,B a year ami ; i|unrter old. 

They man y (!i dr girls between five and nine and their boys 
between wel\c id twonty-tive. 'J'heir a.sking and betrothal 
leremonios lUc ihe same as those of Maratha cultivators and their 
guardian or dffak i.s tlieir house goddi'sa. On the day before 
i marriage tlicy give their house gods to a gold.smith to clean 
t his house. VVJu'ii they are clean they bring (ho gods home 
A'itli iiuisic and iu.-tal them with much ceremony, woirshipping 
hem with grcai. jiomp, playing music, and offering them abund¬ 
ance of sweet -.<'in,'iling llowcris. Dil-cakes aro pre])ared and 
a foa.st i.s hold. Tim boy and girl are rabbial with tAirmerio at 
their honsi's. llltliLroit the same day or on tlio day after rela¬ 
tions and friends a,-e feasted. On tho marriage day tho boy goes 
on hor.sebiu k (.. tdo girl’s liouse ndth kinsmen and kinswomen, 
'Si'iends, ami mimi.’ .4t tlio girl’s wa.tor and rice aro waved round 
hi?} head, he is taken into tho house and made to stand cither on a 
low woodcu sfi.H.l 111 in a new bamboo basket facing the bride, and 
a cloth is 1mld bci vi.on them. Brahmans repeat marriage verses 
and at tho end threw g’rains of red rice over tho hcad.s of the boy 
and gii'l, and flu'y .ivi Iiusbami and wife. ' The skirts of the boyls 
and girlds robe.s arc, tied together, and they are seated in the 
marriage boutli am' the sacrificial fire is lighted. They are taken 
before the niiirriagi gc'ds .and bow low before them. Their garments 
tiro untied, and the bey and the girl repeat one another’s names in 
couplets. Oil tlio f lUowing day presents of clothes are exchanged 
between the two hoases, and, in addition, the boy is given a plate 
M 310-S0 
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or thdla of queonsmetalj a brass or copper wator-pot called tdmbya, 
and a brass lamp. The relation’s on both sides throw finger rings 
and copper and silver coins into the plato for the girl. Tlio girl’s 
parents tako the girl in their arms, and saying to the boy’s parents, 

‘ Ail this while she was onj'S, now she is yours,’ place her in the 
boy’s arras. The boy’s mother pubs a little sugar in the giii’a 
mouth, sticks a rupee on her brow, and looks in her face. The skirts 
of the boy’s and girl’s robes are tied and they are seated either 
on a iiorse or in a carriage, and, accompanied by kiuspeople and 
friends, go in procession to the boy’s liouse. Before entering the 
house tho boy’s mother waves cooked rice and bread over their 
heads and throws the rice and broad away. Tho boy and girl go 
into the house, throw grains of rice over tho heads of the house and 
marriage gods, bow before them, and retire. On the following 
day, if well-to-do they give a feast of sweet cakes ot' furan-'polis, or 
if poor distribute beteluut and loaves. This ends tho marriage 
cerojnony. When a girl cornea of ago she is seated by herself tor 
three days, bathed on the fourth, presented with a now bodice and 
robe, and her lap is filled with plaritain.s, guavas, date.?, pomegranates, 
oranges, and wheat or rice. In the evening the girl and afterwards 
the boy are taken to a room set apart for their use. This is done 
either at the boy’s or the girl’s. If at tho girl’s the boy stays for 
a couple of days and then goes home cither with or without hi's 
wife. 

When a Bdri is on the point of death rice or wheat grains are 
distributed in his name to beggars and a tuhi leaf is laid in his 
mouth. When he dies, bamboos worth Gd. to 7^d. (4 - 5 on.), two 
earthen pots worth about l-^cb (I anmt), a white cloth worth 2s. to 
5s. (Rs. l-21j), [iiid cowdung cakes worth 7s. to 14s. (Rs. - 7} 
are bought. The body is brought out of the house, hot Avater i 
poured ovet' it, and it is wj’apped in the now cloth, and laid on th 
bier. If tho deceased is a widow her brow is marked with abir o 
sweet-scented powder. If her liiishand is alive she is dressed in 
new green robe and bodice, her brow is marked rvith rodpowde. 
and turmeric, glass bangles are put on her wrists, and lier lap i. 
filled with grain dry cocoa-kcruel and dates, and she is laid on the 
bier. The bier is carried on the shoulders of four near relations and 
tho chief mom-iior walks in fi-ont with an earthen pot containing 
burning cowdung cakes. Half-way to the burning ground the bier i' 
lowered, a few grains of rice and a copper are laid by the side of the 
roatl near the corpse’s head, and each mourner drops two or three 
pobble.s ovmr tho copper. The hearers change places and carry the 
corpse to the burning ground, dip it ina stream river or pond, and the 
chief mourner dashes on tho ground tho pot containing tho burning 
cowdung cakes. A few cowdung cakes are placed over the burning 
cakes, a pile is raised, and the dead body is laid on it. Tho chiei 
mourner first sets fire to tho pile and then tho other mourners. 
When the skull splits tho chief: mourner takes another earthen 
jar full of water on his shoulder and walks thrice round the 
pyro boating his mouth with the back of his right hand. When tjae 
body is burnt to ashes they bathe and return to the chief mourner’s 
bouse carrying nim leaves. At the mourner’s house, a lamp is kept 
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burning on tlnj spot where tlio deceased breathed hia last. The 
monmers take % look at the lamp, apriuklo uim leaves round it, and 
return to t lie r l ornes. On the third day, accompanied l>y a couple 
of near rel.i'ii 'U.s, tlie chief inourner goes to tins burning ground, 
gathers tlio in hes, and tld’ovv.s them into the river or stream, sprinkles 
cow’s i.rine, r ii'Morie, redpowdor, and flowers on the spot where the 
body wa.s bnrui;, burns frankincense, and offers purolied rice grain 
and jsvvretuucatr to rlie spirit of tho dead, lie gathers the unburnt 
bones in an lianhon jar, pubs them somewhere in hiding, and 
returns honie The chief mourner is considered unclean for ten 
days. At the (udof tho ten day.s he either buries tho bones in 
tho jar or thr caH them into water. On the tenth day ho feasts the 
four oorpse-lcaiiT rs with a dish of wheat and niolas.sos called thiU 
and curry, A ih.. wer dipped iu butter is drawn from the shoulders 
fto the. erbow e ' -uch of the corp.se-bearers, and they retire.' On the 
elovenfl; day tlie eldef mourner goes to tho burning ground, .sets 
twelve cr tliir.b.^iu: wheat halls iu arow, drops redpowder and flowova 
over tiie.ia, a nd tin ows tliein into water. On the twclfth day, tho chief 
mourner and ics family priest go to tho bniming ground and make 
a three-cornered mound and set tJjrco earthen jars on it. Over each 
jar is placed a nt all wheat cake and a rice ball and at each emmer 
of the iiiemnl is p anted a flag .six or eight inches long. The monnier 
getires io some di.h.jincc and waits for tho crow.s to come, and when 
a , croAv lia.s com ! ii.nd touched one of the balls lie bathes and 
gCies homo. The Ilrabrnan who uccoinjianies him is presented 
with a pii.ir (if slu'cs, an umbrella, a dining plate or tat, and a 
wator-p'it or t i.d'i/n, and Gd. to l.s'. (d-hrt.v.) in cash, On the 
thirteendi day tlm chief monrtior fills a plate with food and 
throws it in a iCueara or river. 'J'lie ca.sto is feasted and treated to 
a dish of rwciil: .lakes or punm~poUs. A near relation presents the 
chief niennmr uiih a, turban and the mourning or dnkhavta is over. 
The llari.s allow i;;)iild-marriage, widow-marriago, and polj'gamy,but 
not polyamliy. 'I'Ley have a caste council and settle .social disputes 
at meeting's of ibc castemen. 'I'hey .send their boys to school for a 
short time , Tin y !)ro a .steady class. 

Ka'chis nre; ! ;n.)i-ned as mnnbering 708 and as fonndin Klied, 
Sirnr, IhiAcli, llliimtliadi, and Poona. They say their forefuthers 
came from (T\vali :)r a.ud Aur.angabad; when and why they do not 
know. Tliey am divided into Marwari and Pardeshi Kachis. The 
following ihAail.-! f-pply to Marwari Kachis who are divided into 
Kalao-kai.lds, 1 )li tuar-kaehis, Karbhoi-kaehi,s, and Bundele-kachia, 
who do not ('III togerlior or intermarry. Their snrnarno.s are 
Buudele, Iflchya, G^v:iliari, and Katkariya, and persons bearing the 
Banio suruanu! <1.) not intermarry. The names in common use 
among Tam,, are ITnunn, Jairdm, Tukaram, and Tuljaram; and 
among woiiien, (I, nga, Jamna, and Knndi. The Kiicliis are strong 
and well in: do. '''h; men wear the top-knot but neither whiskers 
nor beards, and 1 'ic .i* home tongue i.s Hindustani. Most of them 
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apparently the taking i Wi.y of the iincleanuesg, that is of tho unclean spirit, which 
setbed on their slnnililcrs .n coiisc(]uonce of their having borne the body. 
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live in liouses of tlie better .sort, one or two storeys bi"b, with walls 
of brick iuid tiled roofa. They eat fish and the llesli of goats, 
.sheep, and domcatio fowls, and driidv liquor. Their ataple food is 
millet, wheat, split pulse, and rice. 'I'hey generally eat in the 
evening. A family of live Kponds £l to £1 lO.s'. (Rs. 10 - 15) ia 
irioutli oil food. 'The men wear a waistcoat, a coat, a waistcloth, a 
shonldoroloth, a Maratha turban, and Ilruhtnan shoo.s ; tlie wo-mon 
wear a bodice with a bardc and either tho full Maratha robe 
passing the skirt ■ back between the feet and tucking it into 
tlio waist bolund, oi' a pietticoat and sbort upper robe the end 
of which they draw over the head. 'They are Inirdworking, 
thrifty, sober, and ordorl3'-. Thej^ ai-o fruit-sellers, taking fruit 
gfirdons on hii'O from their owners at £7 10s. to £20 (lis. 7-5-200). 
They worship the usual Brabmauic gods and goddesses and keep the 
regular fasts and ftaiats. Of the.se the chief are Holi in Mai’eh, 
Akshadtiitiyu, in May, and Hdkliijxiriiiina in August. Their pries.ta 
are Pardeshi Briilimana whom they treat with great I’espect, 'Their 
customs are like tlio.se of Mardthas. A birth co.sts £1 to £2 
(Rs. 10-20), and naming d.s. to £l (Rs. 2-10). Their guardian or 
devak is au axe or hirhdd and the 'j.ianchpallavs or five leaves of 
tho Ficus religioaa pipal, F. glomorata muhar, F. indica vad, F. 
infeetori.a ndudruk, and tho niuiigo, which they tie to a post of 
the marriage hall at botii the boy’s and the girl’s liou-sos. 'They 
marry their children seated on carpets near each other, the girl 
to tho loft of the boy. Wliou tho niarriago texts arc liiiished the 
hems of their garments are tied together, and they make a bow 
licforo tliohouse gods. 'The boy and girl arc offered sugared milk 
and taken in procsession on liorsobaok to the boy’s parents’ house. 
Feasts are exchanged and the marriage is over. 'The coremou]’ 
co.sts the boy’s father .tl to £15 (Rs. 10-150), and tho girl’s fathei 
£l to £2 (lis. 10-20). 'J’hey either bury or burn tlieir dead and a 
death costs them £1 to .£2 (Us. 10-20). 'They have no lieadmau and 
settle social disputes at meetings of castemcn. 'The od'onding 
person is fined 2.i. to 4.s. (Rs.1-2), and when the amount is recovered 
it is generally spout on drink. They send their boys to school anc, 
as a rule are in ea.sy circumstances. 

Kunbis .are returned a.s numbering nearly 400,000 and as 
found over tho whole district. 'They seem, to have a strong early or 
pro-Aryan oloment. 'J'ho term Kunbi includes two main classes, 
liunbis and Maratbas, between whom it is dillicult to draw a» 
line. Marathas and Kunbis eat togctlier and intermarry and do not 
differ in appearance, religion, or customs. Still tbe.so two names 
seem to represent, thougb in hotb cases with much intermixture, 
the two main sources from which tho bulk of tho present peasantrr 
aro sprung. The Kunbis ropresciit those in whom the loca 
or early, and the Mardthas those in whom the northern or 
later clement is strongest. 'The Poona Kunbis, not content with 
calling themselves Marathas, go so far as to call themselves 
Kshatriyas and wear tho sacred thread.They include a 

' The MarAthi .Accounts .seem to .show that tho great Shivitji (1627 -1680) never w6re 
the sacred thread or v/npio/JrmT till he was enthroned and raised to the rank o£ a 
Kshatriya. See RAygad in Bombay Gazetteer, XI, ,36!>, 370 and note 1. 
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traditional li tal of ninety-six dans wliidi are said to be sprunj» 
from i1k 3 niU'is of iift,y-six countries who arc tlie doscoiidants of 
Vikram of I j tin whose traditional <late is B.C. 56, Shalivalian of 
5-*aitiiiiii wiin; 0 ti'iiditional date is A.n. 78, and Bliojraja of Malra 
who.sy tradil ioijul date is about tho end of tlio to'iii;h eontiiry. 
Accord 111 ^ to I ho traditional accounts, tho Bhosles to whom Sliivaji 
beloiip'f 'd a IT t !i: descendants of Bhojraja; the de.scandants of Vikram 
are calk il )Sii k.u i'o.j;is; and those of SlialivaliauBajalcmnars. All claim 
to bfdoiig to ‘ I [o of the fonr hranehes or vnnsha.i of tho Kshatriyas, 
Som-v Mislia, o ‘ the Moon branch, Snrya-v'ausha or the Sun branch. 
Bosh-vatisli'i ' ■' tlo Snake hrattcli, and Yadn-vanaha or the Shepherd 
branch, 'flic ..l imcs of some of tho faraiiios of these four branches 
are; Of the Suii branch, Aparddhe, Bichare, Bhosle, Bhovar, Dalvi, 
Dharrao, HrinlLiy, Gavso, (llutd, Ghadko, Ghag, Ghorpado, Joshi, 
ivadatn, Muiaj', ilulik, Nakslse, Nalavde, Nilyak, Pfdve, Pardhe, 
Patak, ratadio 1’war, Kano, Kao, Kdnl, S^gvan, Salva?, Sankpdl, 
Sbindo, Shisoii.t, Shitole, Snrne, and Vtlghnniro; of the Moou 
brunch, Hlitdc, (iUavban, Idabhado, Didpate, Darbaro, Gaikavdd, 
Glutdfiin, Ghiu.ko, Insulkar, Jagtilp, Kalpdte, Kanible, Kiiinbro, 
Kapvati), Kill lie, ICesarkar, Mtiu, Mhatre, Mobite, More, Niktun, 
Nimbiilkar, I’.i-finkar. Randivo, Savant, Sliehir, and Varangojof 
the Snake liraiir li, Bagvo, Bhoir, Bogbi, Ghirplmlo, Dhulap, Dlnmidl, 
Jldhure, D'.vte, (iS’di, -Jdmble, Kasle, fjoiidpovAl, Mh.adik, Mokari, 
Natujibb', I’ariiidi, Saugal, Tavde, iiud Thakur; and of the Shepherd 
branch, Bigrau j: nlke, Dhuinak, Oavand, Gliarat, Gliavad, (xliogale, 
Jddhav, .tilgh', dappal, Jalindliare, Jftro, Jasvant, Mokal, Mdlpovar, 
Patel, I'bakailc, Shelke, Shirgone, Sbirke, Tambte, Tovar, and 
Yddav. 

Eacb Kunbi It i-s three personal names, a prie.stly name a house 
name iuid a pi t i amo. 'L'he priestly nauio, which is known ns the 
msyidvo:- stur fame, depends outlie position of tho stars at the 
fiiuo of the cliild’s birth. The priestly names gouorally chosen for 
ooys are ikmriiy i, Ankor.sa, Babaji, Dungarji, and Kavji, and for 
girls Sakit, Bli.-i'pi and Oliimi. The house name is chosou by the 
oldors of tho h<line; the commonest are for inou Kliandu, Pandu, 
Rfiphn, and Vii lui; and for women Xashi, l Yirvati, Kama, and iSilvitri. 
The pet name is generally given by tho child’s parents 

or tlic mother’s 111 dions. Tho commonest pot names for boys are 
Appa, Babu, Bala., and Nana; and for girls Ahbi, Bai, Kaki, and Tai. 
His pot iia i, LC witiie'L iies clings to tho hearer through life. Wlien a 
b'lpy grows iji /' ' 1 ' ido is added to tho name, and to girls’ names di 
ov 'hdl In additi.ui to his personal name a man boars his father’s 
name and surniuiii., a.ud a woman her husband’s name and .surname, 
thus Iiakslman so i of Khandu Povar, and Bliagirthi wife of Shiva 
Bhosla. 

As a clas.-i Kindi.s are dark, of middle stature, with round faces, 
straight iu.kSo, thic'mh lips, and hig'h bare and protruding cheek¬ 
bones. 'J'hev urc slrong, hardy, enduring, and muscular. The Kunbi 
womeo, like tliinr Linl.iaucls, are strong and hardy, but tho veiled or 
po.s/m Marat l;a won mi are generally weak. Great numbers die in 
infancy. Those wbo survive are generally long-lived, few dying 
before the age of sixty or seventy. In the hilly west the Kunbis are 
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generally weaker, thinner, and f.airer than the Kunhis of eastern 
Poona. A Kunbi or Maratha girl is .slander, dark-skinned, and 
generally graceful. She becomes a mother at fifteen or seventeen 
and is past her prime at twenty. Roys are generally active and 
clover, but at an early age the men grow dull and dreamy.^ 'I’he men 
shave the Iread except the imistiKjhc and in .a few cases the whiskers. 
They .speak Marathi Loth at homo and abroad. Though it is 
surrounded by heaps of refuse, the inside of a Knnbi’.s house is 
always clean and tidy. I he floors and walls .arc fresh-cowdnng’ed 
every fortnight and the front veranda is always swept clean. They 
often keep their cattle under the .same roof us themselves either 
with or without any p.artition, or under a shed attached to ■ the 
house. Resides their field tool.s. their household g’oods include e.arth 
and metal water-pots and plates, an iron or brass lianging lamp, 
a frying pan, cooking pote, a grindstone and pin, a tiandmill, a 
mortar and pestles, baskets, network utensils, and a bedstead, the 
whole not varying in yahie more than fromJgl 10.s\ to £3 (Ks. 16-36 ).2 
An ordinary house with room for a family of five docs not cost more 
than £15 (Ks. luO) to build or 8/f. to 12.9. (lts.4-C) a year to rent. 
Tlie monthly keep of a milch cow come.s tn about G«. (Rs. 8) and the 
keep of a she-buiMo varies from 8m. to 10s. (Rs.4.5). 

Kuubis aie moderate eaters and are proverbially fond of pepper 
and other hot spicc,s.^ Ro.sidt;.s grain pulse fruits spices oils curds 
and butter, they cat fish fowls eggs .sheep goats hare dc^er and wild 
hog, and besides water and milk they driiik liquor. They do not 
eat flesh except on raarriago and other family festivals and on a 
few leading holidays such as Ilusam in October and iJivcUi in 
November. They sometimes vow to offer an animal to a god, and 
alter offering its life to the god, eat its flesh. They genei’alJy drink 


^ In 18H) Dr. Coate.s (Trans. Komi,ay Lit. Soe. III. 203) ilescribnd tlie Poona Kunbi 
a.s ratlier low m stature and lean, the han.ls feet and bones small, tlm musclt 
proinuient though not bulky, tlie limViu often well-.shapud. Twenty men in .a hundi-e* 
averaged hye feet four inches in height and 7 stone lOi' in weight. Vivo feet six iuche 
was tall and eight and .a lualf stone was heavy. The black straiglit hair was shor 
except the mustache and the top-knot. 'J'hc skin wa.s of varying shade .9 of bronz^ 
sometimes nearly black. The face M'as more round than oval, the brow short and 


_ good with little q'uhkness and no ferocity. Cliiidreu were often quick ant 
and men "f, fi^rty dull, \y ith few e-xeeptions the women had 110 pretensions to 
beauty. ,Still when young the round jiliimp face, smooth clean skin, fine long black 
hair, large sparkling eyes, and sprightly gait maile them interesting. Tlieir° bloo In 
soon passed. Ihey were old at eighteen and wrinkled and ugly at twenty-five (Ditto 
232). About half died as children (Ditto, 244). Tlie .survivors were long liviul thongh ’ 
as uo registers were kept, the ages were doubtful. Out of iCA tha tweuty-five oldest 
men m the village of Loin were said to average about 70.^ years and of 198 th 
twenty-five oldest women were .said to avoraoe 72f years 

T -t"-- (Trans. Bom. Lit. Roc. Ill 

209-210) gives the following details : A stone haudmill worth £le. 1, two iroii-tione, 
wooden pestles worth Ke. r a largo copper water-vessel worth 11 s. 10 , two or three 
small drmking copper yes.se « worth Us. 2 caeb, two or three round shallow eating 
dishcB of copper or liell-metal each worth Ra. I 4 to Re. 1 , an iron griddle worUi ReT 
a frying pan worth Rc. 1 , four or bye glaxeil and twenty to thirty i.nglazed earthen pota 
together worth IhS. 2^ to Ks. 3, a Urge wooden kneading dish, acveral baskets Wq 

about 40 “k ® ““I* Re. 1 , or a whole average value^^f 

about Ls. 40. A rieh Kunbi has more cojiper vessels, a copper lamp instead of an 
iron lamp, and his couches are laced with tape uiistoad of with rope. 
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liquor about 511.11 set, an liour or so before tlio evening meal. The 
use of liquor is not forbiddeTijbut ilriutiugis considered disreputable 
and is rare among men and almost unknown among women. Knnbia 
•who indulge in liijnor drink as muoli as possible in private and by 
gitealtli. JiiO-idi's liquor their only stimulant or narcotic i.s toliacco. 
It is ehielly ni okod, but is also chewed by men and sometimes by 
women. Ab s; grown mon and women and many youths of ton and 
over when b. ml worked depend much on tlieir tobacco pipe. Their 
usual liolidii r fare i.s vermicelli or shevaya oaten witli milk and 
mola.sres. '1 lioir every-day faro cousi.sts of millet, rice, vegetables 
andfrnit cm. u prieces, s])lit pulse, and alan that is gram flour boiled 
with cumin 1 oriander pepper salt turmeric and onions. They take 
three mcab; 11 day. They generally breakfast on bread with some 
Vegeta bio r(‘l is 1.1 or a raw onion. About noon their wives bring their 
ifliunor of brt ad and vegetables and either fish, flesh, or spflit jmlse. 
Their suppi ■, of broad vegetables milk or some liquid preparation 
of pubio, i.s (■ lien about eight. The ordinary daily food of a husband¬ 
man, his will!, two children, and a dependant costs about 3d. (2 ns.), 
but lai.d.liuM.n s are not actually put to this expense as all these 
artiolcri, e.xcipt tobacco, are the produce of tlieir own fields. 

Kiitibi.s ;i: a oliiss arc neat and clean in tlieir dress. They are 
Beldotn rich enough to indulge their taste, but the well-to-do are 
fond of g'ay cf t lies, the mon wearing generally red or white turbans 
and tlio wuiiieu rod robes. Indoors the Knnbi wears a handkerchief 
passed bcl Wi en bis logs, the ends fastened behind to a waistcord. 
Out of doors he rolls a loinclotli round his waist, covers his body 
with a wiiisl.clotli or armless jacket, and wears a turban on bis head 
and siiidals rn his feet. In cold and wet weather he throws 
a coar;-o bl.iinki.:t over his shonldors or ties it in a hood and draws 
it over his liead. Besides as articles of dress, the blanket and 
waistelotli are used as sleeping mats and as bags for carrying 
clothos and igarden-stutf. The woman’s dress is the full Maratlia 
robe or iuhli uui the short-slcevod bodice reaching to the waist and 
covering both (be buck and chest, the ends being tied in front.^ 
The man’s iriiaments for the ear are a pair of gold rdjkadya 
valued at l.v.. ts 8.-;. (its. 2 -4), a gold hkihhdli valued at 10.s’. to I fl.s-. 
(Rs. o •8), in'ii ]iair of gold cliaukadds valued at £1 12s, to £4 
(Rs. 1 1 1-4(1) tor the wrist a/ m fie valued at 12.s'. to £1 (Rs. 0-10), 


' Tli.i KuiiIh’s (hc'-H-s slioiiis to have improved ainco 1819. TJr. Coatoa wrote {Trans, 
Bom. Sm-, I fl, 208): A Kuiibi in his every-ftay attire is a most wretched-looking 
being, and w lnn 1 isl; seen by a European can excite only feelings of pity and diagnst. 
In tiilie V aim we itlnn' at lionie or alicld ho is naked except a dirty rag round the loins. 
He .SOI ii.tiiiios li IS a pair of .short coarse cotton drawers and a dirty bandage round his 
head, in cold .1 ii-l -ainy weather he wears a coarse black blanket round his shoulders 
r over lis Iio:mI His holiday dress is a turb,an white red or green aonietinics with a 
flower ii.iil a .-.ineliing sprig. On the body a coarse white frock falls to the knee, a 
tine M'liito'.•ol.C; 11 v ai-stcloth or shonldorcloth, coarse drawers, and slioes or sandals. 
The vcaily •.■> ■.'.1 n s. about Rs. bTl then equal to about ,£18. Of the Knnbi wonien’s dress 
I)r. tJijali.b i liiiri), says ; The dres.s is a robe or sdili twenty-four feet long 

by tUr.'.f: wiiUe 1 li 'CO or four feet of ouo end are thrown over tlie liead and shoulder, 
a turn or tv n it ii.i.i.sed round the loins, and the rest is puckered up and tucked in a 
(niudk i 11 fr.ml, u.d tlie ends passed between the legs and fixed behind. The other 
article e: (Ires.-, i t fclio bodice or c/iuli, a short jacket with sleeves to the elbow eoveiing 
ahc'ut iiiilf tlie Itody and tied by the corners in front over the bosom. 
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a peti valued at 2s. to 4s. (Rs. 1-2), or a pair of kadis valued at 
£1 to £4 (Ra. 10-40) j for tlio fingers rings or dm/thija of silver 
valued at 2s. to C.s>. (lis. 1 -8); and for the waist a silver girdle or 
A:arr/of^i valued fit .£2 to £G (Ra. 20-00). The woman’s ornamonta 
for tlio ear are hiigdija worth Os. to 10.s. (Rs. 13-5), hdlija, of brass 
worth lid. to od. (1-2 «.•.•.) and rdjhidi/a worth 4.s. to 10s. (Rs. 2-6); 
for tho nose a gold mof.i worth lO.s'. to Ids. (Rs. 6-8) ; tor the 
neck a silver anri worth O.s. to ]2.s'. (Rs. 0-0), a gold (jdfhle worth 
£2 to £4 (Rs. 20-40), ontj to ten gold putlijds worth 8s. to £4 
(Rs. 4-40), tho mangnJsutra or lucky neoklace of glass beads worth 
4s. to Gs. (Rs. 2-3), ;ui<l n. iiaisoli of glass beads worth l j,(i. to ‘Sd. 
(1-2 a.s.) ; for the wrists glass bangles worth llpl. to 3<Z. (1-2 as.), 
glass cinulds worth |d. (i anna), a got worth Gd. (4 as.), a vale if of 
silver worth 4s. to 12s. (Rs. 2-0) and if of lead worth 4;^d. to 
(3-5 (IS.), h'tknn if of loa(i worth 4^(f. to 7ld. (3-.5 as.), a silver vela 
worth £1 to £4 (Rs. 10-40), and r«/:)/a worth 10s. to 12s. (Rs. 6-0). 

Kuubi.s are hardvvorking, temperate, hospitable, fond of their 
children, and kind to strangers. At the same time they aro cruel 
in revenge and seldom sorupde to cheat cither Governmont or their 
creditors. Among themsolvc.s disputes about land often split a 
village into factions and give rise to (piarrols and lights. Otlictwiso 
in dealing with each otlu.-r they aro honc.st, just, and straightfor¬ 
ward. They aro frugal in overy-dny life, but spend large sums on 
marriage and other feasts. The women are generally chaste and 
fond mothers, and, except when they fall out with oacli otlier, they 
are modest in look and in words. They help their husbands in tho 
field, and generally have tho ufipcr hand in tlie house. They have a 
private purse which they fill from the wages they earn and empty on 
ornaments and sometimes on dinners to m.ughbour women.^ 

Most Kunbiscarn their living l)y tilling the ground and ai'O helped 
in their work by their women. 'I'liey have not recovered what they' 
lost in the ]87Gand 1877 famine. Their credit is small; many havfs 


^ Of the character of tho Deccan Knnbi Dr. C<uitos (Trans. Bom. Lit. Koe. III. 204- 
20C) wrote : "I'hcy aro temperate and hardworkiiij»-, hardy and cndllriJ^J^^ .Scarcely 
any can read or write. Tliongli not pailicidarly sharp they are minutely informed 
of evcrytldng rclatin.i^ to tlicir calling; Ihcy are fond of talk and many ha\"e a fair 
knowledge of the history of tlicir country. They are bettor informed and more orderly 
than tlio lower classes of Kiiglislnnou. 'I’htjy are wikl-maiinorcd, foigiving, seldom 
violent or cruel. They are iinlnlgent to their women and most altaelicd to their 
children. E.\oept at marriages wlieii they are lavish and profuse, they are frugr/l 
inclining to parsimony. As far as ])overty albtws they aie hospitable. Amo)^ 
them no maiiiiorly stranger will want a meal. Tliey aro just in dealing with -each 
other, but uusorupulons in overreaching oulsidors ami (fovornment. 'I.dieft is scaircoly 
known and the voice of tho ctnninnnity attache.s weight to a virtuous life. They owe 
their vices to their (lovcrunicut, cimiiiug, cheating, and lying, 'I'heir timidity make 
them prefer atratagom to force. 8till when roused they are not without courage and ai 
by no means contemptible enemies. Love intrigues sometiines take place among th 
young, l)ut as a rule the women an3 remarkably chaste. A tirst oflenceis punished bj 
a beating ; a second oflence, cspcciaily if the man is a Musalnulii ora MliAr, may lead to 
the woman being put out of cftste (Ditto, 231 -232). ^^'omon are well treated, have much 
freedom, and often rule the Iionae. lOaeli has a private purse supplicil by the wa^es of 
extra labour and by presents from kiiispeople and sometimes from the husband. She 
spends her money on ornaments either for herself or her child, in feasts to her neigli. 
hours, or on sweetmeats. Some of the less scrupulous recruit an empty purse by pil- 
ferring grain (Ditto, 280-231), 
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giyon up linsb-uidry and taken to be mo.ssengors, consfcableSj grooms, 

and dfl.y-lalii-ai-tM's.i 

Kim Ins cmiiiot, tell vvlictlier they are Smarts or Bhagvats. 'I'hey 
liyorshi]! all Jlrfiimanic gods and goddosse.s, but tlioir chief objects 
of war-;hl|i arc Bhairav,.Bhavaui, Biroba, Ji'ikhai, Janai, Jokliai, 
Killkfii, Khandoba, Maruti, Motisai, Mhasoba, Mukai, Navlai, 
Phringi.i, S;it\ iii, Tukai, Vaghoba, and Votal, whom they greatly fear 
and wl ose inuiyes or taka they keep in their house.?. BirAiiiAV is 
;lie iis i.d vilhig’ guardian. lie has two forms, Kal Bhairav and BiU 
Bhairav . K;i l.lliairav is .shown as a standing man with two hands, 
n hour'glaKs..;di iped drum or damaru in his right hand, and a trident 
■n his left, lie is encircled by a serpent. Bal Bhairav liyes in an 
rnliown stone c iverctl with redload or ahmdur inixod with oil. .If 
kept pic Lsed 1)' • I coating of oil and redlead and if ho is given, offerings 
ofclarihed hui x r Bhairav is kindly. He cure.s snake-bites and tells 
wlhethcu- ail un'l irtaling will tlo well or will fail. In the chest of 
the rough ligure of Bliairav are two small hole.s. The pei’son who 
wishes tir, coii.sid -the oracle places a hetehmt in each of the holes 
and es])laiiis b' j..'diairav that if tho right betelnnt falls lir.st it will 
moan tliat the i.iidertaking will prosper, and that if the left betel- 
nut falls first- it will moan that tbo undertalciug will fail. .Ho a.sks 
tho god, iici'oi. iiu:'as the event is to ho, to let the lucky or tho 
unluoky mU lal I -st. He tells tho god that if ho will drop tlie 
liTcky nut aii l ii': hi.s undertaking prospers ho will give the god a 
coefk or a goat. 'I'wico a year before they begin to .sow and before 
they begin to tCii.p tho villagers come in procession and worship 
Bhairav. Bua.VlM, that is iVirvati the wife of Shiv, ha.s two local 


^ The nnuul o' the l*oona Kiinhi’a life has chanf^ed little since 1810 when Dr. 
oates (Trails. Uioti. L I -Soc. 1 fl. *2'28-‘2.‘V2) wrote : Th(5 Kmibi riwua at cookcpow, washes 
is bauds Ur't and ti.co, re)K-ats the uaine.s of some of his and perhaps takes a 

hili’ of his ; liptt nPa ijnitl of to)>acco. He i.s ready to begin his laliour. Ho loosens his 
xen and drires lli-M 1 d«»U'ly aliold letting them graze as tliey g(». His breakfast is 
Th him in a dfi ty ( h tlj or it is sent after him by one (d Ins childron ; it is a cake and 
ifmo of th(: cOi'k'B'y d i;Jie <{ay before, or an onion or two andROiuc relish. He guts to 
4 s field beiiv ecu .sfv-.n and eight, works for an hour or two, and squats to his brealdaat 
wiithout lodsi ig liis i.uittliH He is at work again in a quarter of an lionr and works ou 
till twelve w len !ji>. 'vif.j brings his dimmr. lie unyokes hia oxen, drives tlioui to drink, 
and lets th»;H) * n dves them straw. Ho dines under some tree near a well or 
atreain, his w ife uidr n ' . -ii him. If others are near they C(tmo and talk and .sleep for 
lalf an hour A'acli on ids danket or cloth. T!ie wife eats what the husband has left, 
e is at Wed; sgoiii t wo or lialf-psst two, and works ou till sunset when he moves 
lowly Jiome. tics h[) iiid feeds Ida oxen, and either washes in a stream or gets his wife 
^ 1.0 douse Jiin witli hoi; ia ater. After washing, or on holidays oiling with aandal oil, he 
prAya befen:: tlui Uouim go U or visits the village temple. Ho then sups with the rest of 
the men of the faiml v Hetween supper and bed at nine or ten is his play-time. He 

fondles and pi lys wd 1 h hi children, visits liis neighbours, talks about the crops and the 
village, aaks after siuniyers, or seeks news from any one who has been in Poona. lu 
the two or t.jree nnHitle between January and April, when field work is light, he takes 
has meals at hi me njn I jeiji.s witJi other villagers in loafing in the shade and chatting, or 
hw visits fritai ls in Jit ii^libHuring villages, or he goes on pilgrimage. During the bu.sy 
st^asou the Ku ibi'd wi e iikcs between four and hve,grinds the day’s grain, .sweeps the 
Kiouse, and cleai’s aRljcs and dung from the cow-house, burying part in tlie 
manure-pit lunl inak imj; I ro-cakes of the rest. She fills the water jars with fresh water, 
cooks tillahcub ten, and then with a child or perhaps two children starts for the field 
fyith her husband's till.iKci on her head in a basket. Hlic weeds or reaps till noon, 
wa\its on her lLusl}.aHd, a ic. dines. After a short rest she is again at work and works 
till evening carrying :i bundle of grass. She makes ready and eats supper and 
goes to rest letweeu iiai i and ten. 
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names, Phringi and Tukai. She shares with Bhairav the honour of 
being village guardian; she is generally shown as a rude iinage^ 
either with two hands, a sword being in the right hand, or with 
eight hands holding a conch, a wlieol, .and other articles the same as 
Viishnu holds. Like Bhairav she is asked the cause of sickness ov 
ill-luck and to advise regarding the fntui’e, and like him if she 
removes trouble or advises well she is giTCii a goat or a cook. 
BieobA is worshipped by Dhangar.s or Shepherds, lie lives in an 
unhewn stone outside of tho village. Like Mliasojia he is an tin- 
kindly spirit to whom people pray when they are anxious to plague 
or ruin their enemies. JAKJi.ii, Janai, Jokiiaj, Kalkat, Metisai, 
Mukai and Naviai .are all local mothers. According to the people’s 
account they are unkindly form.s of Bhavani. With the help of 
two attendants, Naikji and Birji, they do .much mischief. They blast 
crops of grain, plague meti with .sicknes.s, Jind carry off travellers.. 
People who owe their neighbours a grudge pr.ay to Janai, Mukai, qr 
one of the other motlicr.s to .send them sickues.s, to kill their cattle, 
or to ruin their fields. Khandoha, literally sword-father, guards the 
country as Bluairav guards the village. Khandoba is the Ishvar 
Dev or guardian deity of the Deccan. As a guardian ho is .shown 
sometimes, as .at his chief shrine at Jejuri, as a ling, the groat 
protector, and more often .as a horscimin with a .sword in liis right 
hand, .and his wife Mh.alsabfii sitting besido him. A.s a horseman, 
ho is Malha.ri, the form lie took when ho came to destroy the demons 
Mani and M.alhi. As an animal he is the dog who runs beside bis 
horse and in the Deccan is generally c.alled Kh.andi. A.s .a plant ho 
is turmeric-powder nndor tho name Bhundilr. lie is the chief house 
god of all Pooua Hindus from IJrah mans to Mhiirs. Ili.s hou.se image is 
always of metal, ucver of wood or of stone. He drives away the evil 
which causes sickness, bio cla.ss honour Khandoba .so hig,hly as the 
Ramoslus. If a Bhmoshi makes a promise while laying Ill’s hand on 
turmeric-powder or hharuldr, that i.s on Kliandoba, nothing will bring 
him to break his promise. Maeuti also called llanumau is tho mon¬ 
key god. No Pooua village i.s without its Maruti, a rudely ernbosscq, 
monkey figure, sometimes within the village and sometimes without, 
but generally near the gate. He is a kindly god, tho groat saver of 
those into whom evil spirits have catered. He is fond of cocoanuts 
but does not caro for blood-ofl'erings. Miiasoea or Maskoba is 
perhaps the commonest and most widely feared of the local evil 
spirits. He lives in an unhewn stone coated with redlead. These 
stones are all old dwellings of Mhasoba. Some got forgottou-i 
Then sickness falls on the village and the people go to tho villago 
guardian and ask him a series of quostion.s which ho answ^ers by 
dropping a betelnut or by some other sign. In tho end they find 
out from the guardian that there is an old neglected dwelling of 
Mhasoba. The villagers find the stone, cover it with oil and red»- 
lead, and kill a goat or <a fowl in front of it. Besides to preventfc 
his working mischief Mhasoba is worshipped by men who have a 
grudge to clear off or a wrong to avenge. They go to Mhasoba, 
name their enemy, and promise, if he ruins their enemy with sickness, 
th.at they will give him a goat or a fowl. So much is he feared that 
when a man knows that some one whom he has ill-used has arranged. 
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to set IMhasolia ou him, he makes such ameiicls that the god is not 
forced i.o extn r, his powers. Satvai, or Mother Sixth, is the goddess of 
pregaiint and I) ng-in women. She is worshipped by barren women, 
and by lying-in women on the fifth or sixth day after the child is born. 
Her imago is an firmless bust. Vaghoiia, or Father Tiger, lives in an 
unhewn stone. 1 f he is cared for he guards the village herds from 
the attacks of iviigtjrs. VsTAi, is the leader of demons and evil spirits. 
He scorns to the earliest form of Shiv, the loader of spirits, and 
Ganesh, tins loctl of spirit troops. Vetiil lives in an unhewn stone, 
three or four fee l; high, surrounded at a distance of a few yards by a 
circle of smallo- stones in which Ida loading attendants live. Unlike 
most shrines ilns stones in which Vetal and his attendants live 
are cos-erod Ir ti with white and red wash. Vetal and his guard 
are gonfc’ally .i.t some distance outside of tho village. Vetid’s groat 
day is the M'’l’ai'li,!vmlri or gi'oat night of SIdv on the full-moon 
of Mtujh. in I' du'viary. On that night tho villagers, each with a 
himdlo of lighted straw in his hand, walk round tho circlo of stones 
howling and I'liv/biig. When a Knnbi or one of bis family is 

E osaesm.'d by lui e\: I spirit bo goos to Vetal and promises, if ho orders 
i.s spirit in e■iv(^ over troubling him, that he will give him a 
goat or a fowl, W'bil is tho patron of wrestlers aiid athletes. 
On ono of the holidays the viUagors go and wrestle at Vetal’s 
circlo. \'et::irs s gn, is a cane called bet or vat, from which he .seems 
to got liij- luuuo .['Tom his aj^parent sameu(;s.s with tho early forms 
of Bhiv, and fri. in llie rc.sembl;mcc of his circlo of guards to a rude 
Buddhist rail, ii ul to tho circlc.s of unhewn stones found in western 
Europe and in otli.a’parts of tho world, the worship of Vetal is 
specially inti'rcst.irgi:. 

Kunhis believe in incantations, witchcraft, ghosts and evil spirits, 
oracles, iind tlie ivil eye. Partly perhaps because they are much moro 
sober, partly pcilia]>s because fever is much loss common the Poona 
Kunbis an nmcli l,;!-s afraid of spirits than the KonkanKunbis.^ Still 
ttbo bolief in sjiifits, witchcraft, and tho evil eye has a great effect 
dn the live.-t of I ’nona Kunbis. If aKrmbi is seized with uncommon 
B’iokness, or siitici's irom any calamity, be first finds out whether his 
misfortinics arc 'liio to natural cau.so.s, to the di8plea.sare of the gods, 
to witchcraft, in the evil oye, or to an evil spirit. To find out tho 
cause tin: sutTcri r and hi.s friends make several experiments. A 
flower is sl-iick " i if'io breast of an idol and its fall ou one side or 
tho other deternd ics tho cause of tho misfortuno, or a sacrificial 
vessel is liiuig by a string, and, as is agreed beforehand, the direc¬ 
tion to whicli it p lints when it comes to rest settles the cause of the 
evib If these tr als are not satisfactoiy &jdnta or knowing man 
is asked. If tho ev il has come from tho gods the knowing man 
iSnys how the gniis arc to be pleased; it the cause is witchcraft, 
either the know in;'man breaks tho spell by comitorcharms, or tho 


1 In 1819 Hr. Cositon ('[jans. Bom. Lit. Soe. III. 24fl) noticed that temperance and 
freedom from (be n.ii uE n.ircotics saved tho Poona Kiinbi from the long and horrid 
train of uorioua dcniugcmenta from low spirits to mania. It is those nervona 
(ierangemonts vdiich in all countries have been specially believed to be spirit-caused 
diBeasoa. 
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witcli 13 caught and cither forced to remove the spell or made to 
drink water from the hands of a cobbler which destroys her power; 
if the cause is the evil eye, either the knowing mau breaks the spell, 
or the mother of the sick child throws salt and red pepper into the 
firo saying, Di'isht-mishl dli yrJichi, Bhut~khet iidpi chd/iidiili'ichi 
that is, The evil eye of passors-byo; Of evil sprites and filthy wightsj,^ 
The evil eye is much feared. 'The owner of the eye is not thought 
to blame, but he is shunned and cattle arc not driven past his door. 
To draw the evil eye from the crops a whitewashed pot is stuck on 
a pole; the walls of houses aro decked with figures and gaudy 
stripes; beautiful woinon and children wear necklaces, and cattle 
wear necklaces and anklets. A Kunbi never congratulatos a friend 
on his prosperity, hi.s hue oxen, or his handsome wife. If ha 
docs, Ill-Jnck will hear and carry away the excess of good fortune. 
Every place toems with ghosts and evil spirits, who are included 
under the general term hhiit, literally a being. 'J'he male ghosts 
aro called Keiii.s or Jhoting.s, and the female ghosts Ifadals. Among 
the worst female ghosts arc the seven water-nymphs called Aija or 
JaldevtiiSj who carry off haiulsorno youths, 'Thoiro aro distinct names 
for the ghosts of Brahmans, Musahniins, and outcastes. A ghost 
wanders and ill-uses the living cither because ho was murdered or 
ill-treated, or hccauso ho hankers after a lioiiso, a wife, or a 
treasure. Clliostslivcin large trees, lonely place.s, tnnpty house.s, and 
old wells', 'I'hey are geiierally seen or heard at noon aud at mid¬ 
night. 'They take many sluipcs, a deer, a tall hgiire, or a strange 
ox or goat. If a per.son sloops under a haunted tree, or cuts a branch 
of a haunted tree, or dofilos the ghost’s ruin or old wall, or jostles 
a ghost on a road, the person sickens or is unlucky. The ghosts 
of the murdered or t1ic ill-used ar'o chiefly dangerous to those who 
ill-treated them. 'The ghost enters into the culprit, maddens him, 
destroys his sloop, kills his family, and tuims his joy to sorrow. 
Many people make a living by a.jipoasing or casting out angiy spirits* 
One plan is for the exorcisor t<) take the possessed person in front of 
an idol, to seise him liy tho top-knot, scoiirgo him, and ahn.se him 
till tho spirit snys what offering or penance will sati.sfy Inin.^ 

'.rho Kunbis' chief holidays arc 7/ofi in Marcli, Ndg-panrJimi in 
July, Gauri and I’oUt in August, Lkimra in October, and Divtlli in 
November. Ifoli, also called Bhimyn, lasts live days. Both old and 
young look forward to it with delight. It is ushoi-ed in by boys 
and men making a loud bawHug, bi-oken at intervals by stopping 
tho mouth witli the back of the hand, and calling the names of tNo 
male aud female organs. Oowdung cakes for the houfire aro stolen 
■wherever they can he found. On the evening of tho full-moon tho 
men of tho village form two gatherings, the Knnbis and the bulk of 
the people at the village office, and tho Mhars and other men of louf 
caste by thoraselvcs in their own quarter. In front of the village ofSc^ 
a spot is swept clean and sprinkled with water. In tho centre the 
stem of a .sugarcane aud of a castor plant are stuck in the ground and 


j'l'liese details aro from Ur. Coates’ J’airer on the ‘VilLago of Loni in ISU) (Trans. 
Boni, Lit. !Sec. Jit, 210-220). Tlio acconut Ktill truly rcpreseiita the beliefs and 
liraotices of the Tooiia Kuubi. 
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round them liriod cowdnng calces are piled six to seven feet ligli. 
The Leap i- called HiiUUhani or the offoring-oater tLat is fire. 
The ptiople :iit i-ound tLe Leap in a ring and tlie Leadinaii with the 
help of tLo |:'i'iest worships the heap and offers grain and flowers. 
The iffiiol ofxring is a cake, the presenting of which is one of the 
chief lioadiIIall 's most prized rights. The pile is kindled from the 
Mh4i'h’ huiili 'C . Stealing the Mhara’fire is a work of some risk as tho 
Mhifrs are mi the look-out and throw burning brands at tho thief. 
The fire is ] at into the headman’s hands, who lights the pile and 
walks thrico rriiud it calling out, Phoda, ^dioda, jhavla, that is tho 
female organ, is united. Then till morning follow .songs and dance.s, 
in which hoys dressed like dancing girls take the place of women. 
The i'avoiii'dc danco known as tho tij'iria or baton-dance is 
performed h r tu'euty to thirty young men moving in a circle to tho 
sound of a cram and pipe, each armed with a piece of seasoned 
wood about a foot long which they clash against tho sticks 
alternately ci' il.io dancers before and hohiiid them. .Besides dunciiig 
they )ilay uanios, the 'J'iger and Kheep, the ]''ox and Dog, and 
Prisener’s I! >.so. The next clay is known as the Bhulva.dicha Bivan 
or the Dnst Day, becauso the jiooplo throw dust on each otlior. I’his 
is tho Kuiihi’s Held new year’s day. Each family of Kniibi.s goes 
to tliD villa.gn .god with a metal plate ou which rice is strewn. On 
the rice is a wciter-pot and at tho mouth of tlio wator-pot a cocoaiiut 
and betel In ye:. 'I'he jilate is hold before the village god and the 
oocoai ut i.s hniken and the shell given to the god. During tho three 
re.inaii iug d lys of tho lloli, men and boys meet in group.s, some 
in faotaslic diesses throwing dust and mud. Women, who seldom 
appear, ai'n i iiliiled with ohscono speeches and men of rank with 
coarse jest.''', t'omo go outside of tho village to Vetdl’s stone, the 
patrc'i.i of wi cii.lers, and there wrestle and perform feats of strength. 
About ttomi llu.y bathe, feast, and sleep,and in tho evening dance and 
play g'ames. Tho IBdi ends on the fifth, which i.s known as Hang, 
fanchiiii or <lol lur-lifth. The colour is pink. It is made by adding 
an alkaline salt to a decoction of 'palas Butoa frondo,sa flowers, 
mixing llicni in water, and throwing tho water over each other from 
■pots and ^ynnge.s. They also dust each other with a red Hour. 
On tliis day wmneu share in the fun. They carry branches of the 
castor plane and lay hold of tlio headman or other rich villagers and 
plagiu them tilt they give a pout or present.’- Nug-panchmi or tho 
Cobra’s I'ilt i ill July is tho Kmibi woman’s festival. In the after, 
aioon a 11 the wo men, dressed in their best, go with nuiBic to a white ant¬ 
hill in whiel a ciobra is believed to live, and lay milk and sugar near 
the a.iit-liill wnile the prie.st says prayers. The women take hands, 
danco round tie aut-hillin a ring alteraatoly rising and kneeling and 
iceeping tiim to a song which they sing in chorus. At intervals 
they take |)arcl.od rice in a clenched hand, aud putting it on each 
other’.-i hi.'ads ask their husband’s name. As they may not answer 
directly limy dring in bi.s name in a rhyme,® At the Gauvi festival 
in August I do women paint on paper a figure of tho goddess, who 
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is the same as Lakshmij worship tho figure, and feast.^ At the 
August Pola the oxen have a rest. Their horns are covered with 
tinsel or red, and palas fibre tassels are tied to their tips. Garlands 
of flowers are put round their necks, they are fed with sugar, and 
their owners fall at their foot and worship them. In tho evening, 
after tho headman’s cattle, all the oxen arc driven round Hanuman’s 
temple. Tho day ends with a feast.^ Daaaj-a falls on the bright 
tenth of Ashvin, generally in October. It is believed to mark 
Bhavani’s defeat of tho butt'alo-dernon Mahishasur. The first to 
tho ninth are a time of mourning, during which the goddess is not 
disturbed by prayers or vows. On the first day with music the 
people go to Bhavaiii’s temple and make offerings and the priest 
sows eighteen grains in frotit of the goddess. Brom the first to 
the tenth, both near tho temple iirnigo and the house image of 
Bhavfini, a garland is hung by some one who abstains from grain, 
butter, and animal food. Tho tenth is ,a day of rejoicing; all weax- 
new clothes, di’ess in their gayest, and feast on mutton. In tho 
forenoon all iron weapons .and tools arc brought out and worshipped. 
Horses are hathcdiiud dre.sscd wn’th flowers, and a shoop is sacrificed 
to them and its blood sju'iukled over them. In the evening all put 
in their turban some plants of tho grain wln'di was sown before the 
village Bhavarii, and with music they goto tlio village boundary and 
woraliip ihed'pl.ix tree Banbiniatomontosa. 'Ilioy cross tho boundary 
and pluck some stalks of grain, and on their return offer <vpta leaves, 
which are called gold, and ears of corn to tho village gods and 
thenoxohango them among their friends. A malobuflalo is sometimes 
sacrificed.'* Pivu 11 comoa twenty days after .Dfl-sarrm It lasts three 
days with feasting, lighting, and fireworks. Oil is burnt in earthen 
cups which are placed in front of village tcniplo.s, public buildings, 

' Trana. Bom. Lit. Boc. IIT. - Trans. Bom. Lit. Son. HI. 223. 

Trans. .Bom. Lit. vSoc. ITI. 2*24. 8ii‘ John Malcolm, in a letter from Poona 24th 
No'vember 1799 (Trans. Pom. Lit. Soc. Ii.l. 79-9()), j,ovc3 fiome further details of the 
Danara j’itcs observetl by the lN.»oiia Manithus avid Urnhiiians. On. the first night a 
Jcalash or jar, cither of brass or earth, is set np as the Hymbol (or dwelling) of the goddess. 
Bhavfmi. Offerings are made to girls between two and nine years of ago. On the 
first night combs are given ; on the second sweet oil, mirrors, and glass ; on the third 
turmeric, aafUower, and henna ; on the fourth day antimony, sweet cakes, and fruit 
on tho fifth sandal and other sweet oils and an image of Chandika, an early form o.f 
Bhavhni, is put under a t 2 ilNi bush; on the seventh Saraavati is worshipped; on tho last 
day prayers are addressed to all things wanted for war, among others to the urnlirella, 
the horse, the flagstaff, the elephant, the awonl, tlie bow^ and arrow the mother of 
arms, and guns and cannon. At tho end of tlie ninth day BhavAiii’s jar is thrown iuto 
water. On the tenth day all go north cast to a ahfuni tree. 8ohlicrs shoot arrows at 
the tree, and they put some leaves in their turban and conie hack. Kings and chiefs 
should lead their troops to the verge of the city and worship the nliami tree. By this 
act small-pox, fainino, and other evils arc driven bcjyoiid the borders. I'lio Posh.Wa 
moved out to a camp near Poona with all his chiefs, each under his bamier, on his beat 
horse and in his riclicst clothes. All tho people of Poona joined and marched to the 
sacred tree. The Peshwa, after prayers and offerings, plucked some leaves, cannoti 
and musketry fired a salute, the state aecounta were produced and scaled, th4> 
Peshwa plucked a stalk of millet from afield, and the whole crowd firing guns or shoots 
ing arrows rushed into the field each striving to get aatalkof millet. All shout with joy 
and spend the rest of the <Iay in feasting and mirth. A buffalo decked with llowera 
and daubed with paint is brought before the chief’s horse or elephant, and his head 
is struck off with one blow and his blood in sprinkled with great cerememy over the 
horses. In smaller towns the buffalo is led round the town, grain and liquor are 
sprinkled as the procession goes^ and when the round is ended the buffalo’s head is cut 
off, sheep are sacrificed, and the flesh is eaten by all but Brilhmans. 
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and houses. i5oys let off crackers and the rich burn all kinds of 
fireworks. ,'\coording to the story when Mdhadev killed the demon 
Narkasur, In- jii.>roed that in his honour there should be a yearly light 
feast. .It IS t he native bankers’and merchants^ now yoar.i Besides 
these in.'iin fo.-tirals many field rites are practised by Poona Kuubis. 
About tiao omi. of April on the Alisltatritia, literally the undying 
third, otfeiings uie in ado to throe genoration.s of dead warriors and 
a fresh year of liid I work begins.- In the oast of the district, before 
beginning to | lough waste laud, cooked rice or fine millet or Indian 
millet (Rilkes, c ii ds, a cocoanut, and a ho-goat or fowl are offered to 
the field sjnrit, Mliusoha, Navlai, or Satvai. Thi.s is not done in the 
west of the di^fcr et. In the ea.st, before beginning to sow, each of 
the village go; a, Vlaniti, Bahiroha, and Ganpati, is given a handful 
of grain. Tlii^ m not done in the west. In the west, when the rice 
seedlings are ivjitly to plant, the villagers meet on a Sunday, anoint 
t'heir village go 1. who is generally Bahiroha or Hanuniau, with oil 
and redload, :-a,ii dice a hc-gont and ten fowls, and offer five 
cocoaniifcs, frauhiuconse, fifteen lemons,andcamplior. They ask the 
god to give tliiMi good crop.s, and walk round the village calling the 
name of their god, A feast is prepared and the sacrifices are eaten 
near the nntijile Ga.ch landholder on thoTuesday befoi’o ho begins 
to plant Ills I'iet hills a fowl and s})rinklos its blood over tho field 
and ofl'cavi tlu‘ I'iet.l spirit a cocoanut, sonio swoehnoats, and five 
lemons,aiid iMirns IraiikintHuiso and camphor. Boforo beginning to 
make ronly tlie uhroshing-floor some Imsbaudinen offer Mhasoba, 
Mavlai, or ►Sntvm ,ii illot-cakes,curd.s,a cocoanut, aiida he-goator fowl. 
Before setniiir u > the tirda or ceirtral pole of the threshing-floor all 
ask an aat rologei' what wood they should use. Under the polo they 
bury mrirgo./d/e ‘>1 'i I, sliami Mimosa sliainn, arati and rui Calotropis 
gigantea twig;H and an egg. They set up as a shrine or devHhdn an 
:!arthou p(.in and i cvi-ti pebbles, five for the Pandavs and ono each 
or Vandev ni' tin; forest god and Vanspafra or tho forest lord, 
’’he pot ami ihe ]k bide,s are .smeared with rodload and frankincense 
s burnt before il.eiu. Kuubis sacrifice a sheep ora ho-goat; a 
Irahman (u- Gujnrii.; Vani would offer five grains of wheat or five 
rillot cakes and live each of betel, clove,s, cardaniums, turraerio 
TO ots, and piect'- ‘'.f cocoa-kernel. When tho grain is thrashed 
some husbandmt n (if’or a sheep, a goat, a fowl, or cakes. Before 
winnowing au aiiiin.d or cako.s aiul fruit arc offered at the Pdndav 
shrine, lilee i.s al «p offered and seattored over the threshingfloor, a 
rite known as rbsy /(;e, that is tho heap-worship. When an animal 
is offered th(3 rice is steeped with blood before it is thrown. Before 
mea.suring tin? grain the astrologer is asked which of the husband¬ 
man’s family slioidl measure it. Witha broom of early yrtiri stalks 
tlio grain is heapii'd round the central pole and incense is burned 
before it, a two-.s-hrr or adholi measure is held in the incense smoke 
and handed to Ifu! ni .uisuror, who offers tho first measureful to tho 
village god. If a, crop is attacked by rust, in some part.s of the 
district a fo\rl is saei’ificod or a cocoanut is offered to the village 


> TranS!. Bdiu. Li t. Se c. III. 225. 

® Pr, Coates in Trans. 15om, Lit. Soc. III. 26C ; Mr. J. G. Moore, 0. S. 
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deity. At all those rites the village priest is present, recites texts, 
and is given a cocoanut or a few coppers.^ Their priests are tha 
Ordinary Mariltha Brahmans,to whom they pay great re.spcct. They 
make pilgrimages to Alandi, Benares, Nasik and Pandharpur.® 

The first five months of a womanhs pregnancy are known as the 
months of longing or doholo. Sho longs to eat tamarinds, cakes, 
bread, amhdda or Spondias inangifej-a, pob-herbs, fish, and fiosh. If 
she is refused the child is born with nnhoalthy ears. After delivery 
the positioir of tho woman is not clmngcd for some time.® If the 
child is a hoy tho midwife beats a metal-pot and is paid ‘dd. to Qd. 
(2-4 as.) ; if the child is a girl the father is told without any signs of 
rejoicing and the midwife is paid about I kh (1 «.). The father notes 
the time of birth that the Brahman astrologer may be able to choose 
a lucky name. 'I'ho midwife cuts the child’s navel cord with a knife, 
and holding tho cord in her loft hand passes it through the child’s 
month. She touches tho spot where tho navel cord was cut with ashes 
and rubs the mother and tho child with tnrmeric and oil, bathos them 
in hot water, and swathes the child in cloth bandages, 'fhe mother 
is given butter and myirh pilhs and tho child is dosed with three or 
four drops of castor oil. The mother is fumigated by burning 
mvad'ing Brahelia ribes, ova Ligusticnin ajwnen, and bdlantshep 
Anethum gravoohis in tho room, and llnm, with her child beside 
her, is laid on a cot under which a small fire of live coal is set. The 
mother is fed on fine lice, butter, pepper, and warm water. Near 
the door of the room an oarthen pot of cow’s urine is sot with a nim 
branch tloating on it. Tliat no oril .spirit may come in with them, 
all visitors sprinkle .a few drops of cow’s uriuo on their feet before 
entering tho room. At noon the mother is bathed in hot water, 
and elderly women begin to drop in and ask how >3ho is. If tho 
child is a boy they congratuki.te her warmly ; if it is girl, they say 
Tho first daughter is bread and butter, Fahiil het/i tap-roti. If the 
child’s aunt is present at tho time of delivery slio cowduugs the 
threshold of tho room, places a packet of hotelnut and leaves near it., 
and says looking towards tho child, ‘ This child is to bo my sou’s 


‘ Mr. J. (t. Moore, 0. S, 

= III 1819 Dr. Coates wrote: Tlie Kutiliis arc sincere .and devout. Thejr 
rules enjoin charity, i)onevolonce, and reverence to parents, and Inave a wliolcsome 
iilttuciice on tiicir conduct. 'J'hey are nominally followers of Mahildev, hnt join in the 
worship of any sect th.at comes in their way. They constantly make vows at M\isalimla 
and occasionally at ChriBti.au tomhs. Their chief objects of worship arc Klmndu and 
Bairvi local Maliiulcvs,and .T.ainni, Yamni, and Tukia local Pilrvatis. Itvcry family ha^ 
two or more gold or silver relief plates of these gods, about four inches high by two 
broad. They .are the hon.se gods and :iro kept in a stand in some safe part of tha 
dwelling, livery morning rme of (he fan7ily, generally tho grandmother, bathes and. 
anoints the images, lays grain before them, an<l burns fnankincense. Before starting 
on his day’s work each member of the family comes and with a low l)ow prays foir 
strength for the d.ay’s labour, safety for the family and cattle, and the day's bread. 
People who are too poor to marry, who arc out of woi'k, sick, or unlucky ask theiif 
friends and goto some temple and vow if the evil is removed to swing before the god 
with hooks in their black, to roll on the ground in front of tho god, to come before 
him in chains, to offer him a sheep goat or fowl or sweetmeats or a cocoanut. 

In 1819 Dr, Coates (Trans, Bom.Dit.Soe. III. 245) described the Kunbi women ah 
child-birth as sluxt in a close hole without air or light, and a lamp, generally a ohal-- 
coal lamp, burning. Shu was fed with spices and other stimulating food and often 
suffered from fever and rheumatism. 
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wife. The riofcher srailoa, and if sho has a son says, 'When you got 
a daughtc!!’ slic will bocomo my daughtordn-law.’ In tlio evening 
the niother is again bathed, nvm juice is given her to drink, and. sho 
is fed as in 1 in; Tuorning on rice, butter, and pepper, and is given 
some hot wni or to drink. The child as boforo is dosed with three 
or four drops of castor oil, and laid by the mother’s side on the cot. 
A lain]) is ka pt burning during the night, and next morning, after 
rubbing the in with turmeric and oil, both mother and child are 
bathed, the inc i.her is fumigated with or frankincense, aird the 

child if, giv(;n a d.ose of castor oil. The mother takes some nim juice, 
has a meal of rice, biittor, and pepper, and is gi^en some hot water to 
drink. At nom women neighbours and kinswomen begin to drop in. 
As ciach. eonrjf; fdio touches the soles of her feet as if taking a pinch 
of dust oil tbom, waves it round tho child, and blows the dust partly 
into l.lie air nnii [lartly into tho gronnd. Then cracking the finger 
joints of l)(itK hen- hands, she takes her seat, and is given turmeric 
and rodpowdor. Should she bo unlucky cnougb not to crack all her 
finger joints, sdio is thought to have no friendly feedings to the 
mother am! clti. d, and is not given tho powder. In tho evening if 
the child takes to crying, frankinconso is burnt in tho names of 
Bahiroba an 1 i;}io goddess Satvai, and they arc prayed to save the 
child imd j'l' clcaig its life. On the third and fourth days, except 
bathimj tin.' irrd her in hot water, nothing particular is done. On 
the mo 1 ,'uing cjt rlio fifth day tho following articles arc brought: A 
cocoainit, li\'o |:iceos of cocoa-kernol, five dry dates, five grains of 
pep])(;'r, dry ginger, popjiy, cardamums, cloves, nutmeg, betelnut and 
leaves, cateclui, scented and redpowders, tooth-powder, a coloured 
cord, with ii, f uiall parcel of red aud scented powder or wdda-prttif, 
frank it .cense, in meric, and a small copper or brass image of Satvdi. 
Dishes of mntom and I’ice flour halls aro cooked and kinspeoplo and 
friends ai'c n; koil to a feast. The women guests bring with them on 
a bra.s-) pkiu; a l ew grains of rice, a cocoanut, and betel leaves, and 
Set tilie -.n beferc* the goddess Satvai. Then the child’s grandmother 
or some othi. !' elderly woman of tho house sets a low wooden stool 
iln the lying-in. I'oora and places tho image of Satvdi on the stool. 
IShe Hpi'inkli' 5 I'tnlpowdor on tho image, burns frankincenso, offers 
fruit and roi, ci.n! food, and, wrapping the child in a cloth, lays it 
before thi? g (Idi 'ss and prays her to accept the offerings, to be kind 
t;o the child and to overlook any shortcomings in tho worship. 
The raotbor c on es forward, bows before tho imago, and cats of all 
the dislies, T le other women how before the goddess, and after 
'.ting'' l■eturn to their homos. When the women have gone tho men 
yin 10 (li'op in. As they come they are seated on blankets and 
ner is sen eii. After dinner a pipe of tobacco is handed round, 
i-t to the ju'iiil, then to tho senior guest, aud then to tho rest, 
t to )oi.,i,li.s who must go out if they want to smoko, 
siiu kiug, aud drinking go on till morning, when all go 
honn Next inorniug tho mother and child aro rubbed with cocoanut 
oil and at lied in warm water, and she goes back to her special diet 
iOf rice, luihcr, popper, and hot water. On tho morning of the 
seventh day be cot and the earthen water-pot are smeared withred- 
powdar aud tiii’iaoric, live lighted rice flour lamps arc placed in the 
.ii;;ii)-3.s 
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Tvater-pot, and cooked food is offered. Five unmarried girls aro 
rubbed with rodpowder and turmeric and their laps are filled with 
wet grnm, a. piece of cocoa-kernel, betcd leaves and nut.s, and small 
balls of powdered ginger mixed with molasses. After the mothey 
has prostrated her.solf hvo times and bowed thrico before the girbs a 
dinner is served to one or two women neighbours. On the morning 
of tho eighth day tho mother and child aro b.'ithed, and after eating 
her usual special food she is given betel leaves and nut to chow and 
a dish of live coals is jdaced under her cut. Cocoa-kernel and dry 
date khdrik aro pounded together and mixed with inola.sses, and a 
little is givon to the mother and tho rest is distributed among the 
neighbours. On tho ninth day, except lhat the mother is bathed 
with hot water, nothing p,articular is doin'. On the tenth day two or 
three women come aird wash all the clothes and bedding and in 
return are given breakfast. All tho house walls and floors got ni 
fro.sh pl.aster of covvdung, and, when the songsters come, cow’s urine 
is sprinkled on their bodies and clothes, d'hon they, together with 
tho house-people, feast on bread, relishes, white slicjiu or Anothuni 
fcnnicatum, and green chillies. On tho eleventh day preparations 
aro made for tho twelfth-day ceremony. Articles arc laid in and the 
Briiliman priest and guests aro invited. 

On the morning of tho twelfth day the women of the house bathe 
the mother and again purify the walls and floor of tho house with u 
iffastor of cowdung. They bake some cakes and begin to cook di.shes 
of'rice, vegetables, and pulse. A goat i.s killed, and its blood is gather¬ 
ed in a metal plate and mixed with spiees and boiling water. This 
di.sh is called re/7/. '.I’ho bones and flesh are cooked in two separate 
pots and the liver or kulintj in tho third. A girl goes to tell the 
neighbours that the foast is ready, and when a few women have come 
the mother goes along with them to a spot outside the village and makes 
offerings to Satvai. On their retni'u a bangle-seller puts green bangles 
round tho motlior's and filaek bangles round the midwife’s wrists 
Men guests have by this titiie begun to drop in, and, as they como, are 
seatc'd ou hlankcts spread in the veranda. The Ri’ahman priest nexb 
arrives with his almauae, and ho too takes his seat in the veranda 
The women of the house toll the Brahui.an tbo day ami time at whiclli 
the child was born, and ho, spreading hi.s alinauao boforo him and 
counting his fingers, gives tho eliiId a name, and tells his fortune. 
The child is dressed in <a now frock and e!i.p. Soot i.s rubbed on hit* 
cheeks and eyelids, and he i.s set facing the oast. Tho priest is given 
about two pounds (1 sJicr) of rice, and split pulse, a little molasses 
and betcluut and leaves. A eradlo is hung from tbo ceiling, a’ 
worshipped, turmeric and redpowder are thrown over it, coot 
food is offered, and a blanket is spread in it with some wet gram a 
botelnut and leaves in tho corners and a string tied in the middlfe 
Tho Tuothor sit.s near the cradle, and each of the neighbour women gives 
her redpowder and turmeric and presents the child with a frock, a cap,' 
and a cocoanut. They dress the child and lay it in the cradle, and as 
they rock the cradle they sing songs. The mother lifts tho c/hild, 
and turning it thrico round the eradlo they say, ‘ Take Harpdl and give 
Gopdl, tako Govind and give Krishna, take Mahadov and give Ram, 
take Bharat and give Bhati-ughiin.’ The child is then laid in the 
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cradle, and oik^ of the women, the rest all the time slapping her on 
the back, puts lior mouth close to the child’s ear, and says, ' Quietly 
quietly resoive pilse and take Somji, the name given to the child, 
f atol to '|)lay‘ 'h len ibe iriother’s lap is filled with a cocoanut, rice, 
glass bciuLs, turmoiic, pieces of cocoa-kernel, and botolnut, and she 
is taken fc(.' bow i.(. the family gods. Apiece of thread is tied round 
the childh. loin-: and the guests are feasted, the men and the women in 
separate rooms. After they have done they are given beteluut and 
leaves, we t pulse, lu.id rice cakes. When the gne.sts begin to leave an 
old man and worn in seat themselves in the doorway and refuse to 
let the we men j oi-istill each mentions her husband’s name. After 
some coqi otiing trie boldest of the women repeats some verses in 
which her husbiia l's name occurs. Tho couplets arc, 

I was wiilkii.g tinkling tinkling, I was looking llirougli tho 
■window, VViniso itatcly form is this, The son of Abaji iny sister-in-law’s 
young! I’ lm,lhn.“ 

Or, l-iiUi I'li el 0,1' tho big round tnrban ho is niy husband.® 

Oi', .A g<i!!li'i witinow'ing fan broidered with pearls, tho queen of 
Kri.-i}in iji (Ti;i' eu;;.i, is at play.'* 

O)', jar <.•' molasses with a lid of clarified fmtter, Saiitu barber’s 
■W'ife is the fairosl; of gems.'* 

Or, ,'A i'ec.l ■'I.KclsCi-ed robe with ninelilkha of strings, however many 
nii.s(,ri,si-es yiiu may liaietlicrc is none like the <1110011 of Vitim earpenter." 

Oi', T,i a basil 1 lant before tho door handfuls of water, At first I was 
my |)iir' nbv pm i n I then the ipieeii of Bhiva Kmubhilrd 

If among ihe ii.ntrons an unmarried girl is stopped by mistake 
she says, 

Bel iiiil tile ill I r w.as a niche and in the niche tliere was wheat; my 
parents have not married me, whoso name can f take.'* 

On tho tfiirtc;. nth day tho mother begins to go about tbe bouse, 
washing, cook i 11,f, aud, cleaning as usual. Except on the full and 
new moon tin; cLi.ld is bathed every day. When two months old, 
as a safeguard igaiinst liver disease, tho mother gives the child 
tooth-powder iiiix:’d with cow’s milk and liquor, aud rubs its 
stomacli with l.iluek nut and ashes, while a sorcerer says .n, charm or 
a mystic verso. ’.I'o inenoaso her supply of milk tho mother is given 
rice, butlicr, and split peas. When the child is three mouths oltl, to 
help it to liohl up its head, the mother is given a cooked goat’s head 
and round tlie ( liId’s neck is hung a black thread with two black 
nuts or da/nr/ (d(.;.v aud an imago of the goddess Satvai. In this 
mouth a black- thiead is tied round tbo child’s waist and copper 
rings arc put 01 I'.s feet, and to ward off the evil eye the eyelids 
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’ The M U'ftlii I'liiui : Chuip clmp ijhinjaryd y/i.i/d dni dmche Somji Pdtlds kheldyds 
nyd. 

The tVlii.r.itlii tuh ■, : iInumk jhunuh jdt hote, khidki odiejmhdt hofo^ Jta daui kondchaf 
A.hdjlcki}ii /7r 1 ) ji ‘hya pdthv.ha. 

2 'Clutkrl nnnul'isdf 'i, iidlu VdUl hkratdr mhanje dmehe, 

* SonyiHi dd .sviy//;, notydno. yumpfdi^ Krishndji Clui,ufpilydclii rdnl Tchddyds r/unfii 

® Ouldchufk r {<< f tipdcJo'. lipan^ Santa Nh/ivydckl bd.yal:o lal nd'inl ratan. 

® Tddp'xdiir'i iili. nnvu Idkk da^hi, I'lti hlioijilya hataki ddnl tivri Vithu Suid- 

rdchi rani hlidt^hi. 

t Dari hoti ta/a.s 1. Iv vanjal vanjalpdmf adhi hole dlhdpdcki idnhi^ mag jale Bhioa 
Kumhhdrdi.'hl rdni. 

^ Dd^'dnvf'jf tiv>" komila hjdul kola gaJui, dibdpdni lagan kde mhi ndv kondche fjhni ? 
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of botb the child and the mother .are touched with soot. In the 
same month the mother and the child with other relations go 
to visit tho shrine of tho goddess Satvai, when a goatj tooth- 
powdei-j turmeric, redpowder, betclnut and leaves, soot, twOt 
cocoannts, a robe and bodice, some grains of rice, di-y cocoa-kernol, 
and frankincoiiso are offered to the goddess and tho goat is killed 
before her. Tho head is placed behind the goddess and tho body is 
taken away, presented to the goddess, cooked, and eaten, Tlio 
temple priest or ministrant tells the goddess tho reason of tho 
offering, and, taking a pinch of ashes, rubs them on tho brow of the 
child and of its mother. After feasting on the flosh of the goat 
and on other dishes, tho party buy back the goat’s head paying l^d. 
to 6d. (1-4 ttA'.), and go homo. All tho religious parts of this 
ceremony aro performed by the temple servant who is generally a 
Gura,v by caste. On reaching tho liouse tho mother and child stand 
at tho door, and a woman comes from tho houso and waves a piece of 
broad round them and pours water over the mother’s feet. 

When tlie child is four or five months old it is bathed outside of 
tho house, and when it is about a year old and begins to walk, its 
head is shaved except a tuft on the crown, and the hair is offered to the 
goddess Satvai. The barber gets a present of a pair of scissors ; and 
tho mother gives a feast to a party of married women. Six months 
later, when the child begins to eat, any flow of saliva is stopped by 
tbe mother passing an aged live fish throe or four times round its 
face. When four years old tho child begins to run about tho streets 
and lanes and plays at marbles, bat and ball, tops, and liide and 
seek. After about seven tho child begins to be of use to bis parents, 
taking the cattle to gra'AO aT\d bringing them homo in tho evening, 
When ten or twelve years old he is branded as a cowherd cither on tho 
right or loft hand or on botli hands. A few pellets of hare’s dungarr 
brought from a hill, pounded, and sot in four or five places about thi 
boy’s wrist and burnt. Tbe otlior boys hold tho child so as to keej 
him quiet, and when he can no longer bear tho pain the hurninj 
pellets are knocked off and tho skin rubbed. 

At sixteen, tho parents of the boy, if woll-to-do, think of marryin; 
him, or, as they say, tying a clog round his nock. Tho girl chosei 
for a wife is usually three to twelve years old. Among Kunbis it i 
not noces.sary that a girl should bo married boforo she reache 
womanhood, and among men,though if well-to-do they m ay bo marrioc 
at sixteen, it often happens that in largo or poor families tho younger 
sons remain unmarried till well on in life. Before a marriage can bo 
fixed it must be ascertained that the boy and tho girl aro not of the 
same claii or Jliil; they may both boar the same surname hut tho crest 
or devak must bo different. Sameness of stock in tho female line is 
no ground for objection. After talking the matter over and fixing 
on the most suitable girl, the boy’s father goes to a Brahman, tolls him 
of the object of his visit, and asks him to say when he ought to start 
to make his offer to the girl’s parents. The Brahman gets his 
almanac from the houso and sets it before him, and tho boy’s father, 
laying a botolnut and a copper coin on tho book and bowing to it, sxts 
in front of the Brahman. The Brahman takes the betelnut and the 
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coin, opens- 1;]io alniaiiao, counts Lis fio{>crs, and tells the boy’s lather 
that the whole el that and the next day aro lucky and that his errand 
will bo BiK'oewsrul,. Tho I'athor bows and withdraws. Next morning, 
tie dresses in his b(!st waistcloth, shonldercloth, turban, and sandals, 
ties together a lew cakes and somo vegetables, and witli one or two 
kinspcoplc stai-l i for tbc girl’s lioiise, llefore leaving be looks 
about him. If ho sees a married woman or a cow bo tliinks it 
lucky and startif a Brabmaii or a widow happens to pass bo 
goes back and Hto|:s for some time on his veranda before lie makes a 
fresh start. When the father and his companions reach tho girl’s, ho 
makes over the oniidlo of refreshments to tho women of the house. 
A blanki t is sjni nd and the guests aro asked to sit. They aro given 
a pipe ot lobaecii and water to wash thoir foot and are asked to dine. 
While dining ih } n omen from behind tho door ask them why they 
have cornt-. I'ii'ij say, ' We have come to swooton youi- child’s mouth ; 
it rests V'ii.h you to carry out our wishes.’ They then take a nap. 
In the evening wbon tho men conio homo they talk tho matter over, 
the worrioa joinliig in tho talk from hehiiid the door, Tho girl’s 
father says, ‘ It s :f no use marrying tho girl, she is too young, sho 
is still a child, and has never had snmll-pox. Tho women of your 
house may m. t liki. her, you better look out for a wife c].sow]ioro;’ 
and nanics otlu :■ Imusos. Tho boy’s father presses him and after a 
time he agTOi's, anil as a sign of agreement tho two fatlier.s dine 
from ilic i-ame Next morning the boy’s father goes to tho 

village asirologcr, lays a botelnut and a copper coin on In's fdmn.nac, 
and tolls him t h > 'loy’s and girl’s u.amo,g. T’lio Brahman as before 
consults his aJinaisac, counts liis fingers, says that the stars favour tho 
marriage, and Ik-is tho next day for the sugar and rice or gulhhdt 
feast. Tho boy's father sends word to tho girl’s house and goes 
home. Soon after the girl’s father goes to the boy’s father and asks 
him and 1 is rel; t oiis to come next day to a sugar and rice feast at 
his houso. Ar, the same time they settle what presents each is to 
make to the other’s child j that tho boy’s father should not ttiko 
more than Jive ' r six men to dino with lura during mariiago dinners; 
that 30,S'. (Its, l.hi sliould bo paid as dowry or drj to tho girl’s father 
a month before bliC’ niarriage day ; and lastly that some of the girl’s 
relations .-iliciiihi bo present when her wedding clot.bes aro bought, 
Wlien these poi ois are settled the girl’s father goes homo. Next 
day th(3 boy’s laijhcr and some of his relations, taking earrings a 
i'obo and bodii e a cocoanut and betel go to tbo girl’s, and, before 
dining, make over the presents to the women of tho house, asking 
Them to put tiu: ornaments in tho girl’s oars, to dress her in tho 
robo and bodii e, and to lay the cocoanut and betel before tho 
houso gods, 'rtimi tho sugar and rico dinnor begins. When tho 
guests ai'c sou,tod one of them asks the girl’s father why tho dinner 
is given. 'I’o th is one of tho loading guests, perhaps tho 
answer's that tlio dinner is given because tbe host, naming hirn, has 
given liis dnmjTitor to so-and-so’s son. Then, after tho girl’s father 
has been askeil and has answered that what tho pdifZ says is true, 
tho boy’s fatlier is asked what ornaments he has given. He names 
them, achling that it has been settled that tho robo should bo worth 
30,4'. (Its. 1.5) and should bo bought in prosenoe of the girl’s relations 
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that not more than live or six men should bo taken to dinner; that 
at least one month before tho marriage 30i(. (Rs. 15) on account of 
dowry or dej should bo sont to the girPs parents ; and that the girls^ 
parents are to give tho boy a sash and a turban together worth 10«, 
(Rs.5), and 7s. (Its.81) on account of a metal bathing tub and pot. 
When all these points hayo been publicly settled they begin to cat, 
and at the end of the feast, after a pipe and betelnut, they go home. 
Tho boy’s father before leaving asks the girl’s father to dine next 
day at his house. When the girl’s father and his friends arrive, the 
boy is brought forward and shown to the guests, one of tho old 
women of tho house roinarking how fine-looking and healthy ho is, 
and adding, ‘ Wo have shown our boy to you, i>ut we have not yet 
seen your girl. Wo hope your girl is as handsome as onr boy.’ 
Then the boy is biithed and dressed, and bis brow is marked with 
sandal, and tho girl’s father, who has brought a bodice, a coooanut, 
and betelnut and lenvos, gives them to the women of tho house 
telling them to hiy tlieni before tho hou.se gods and to give tho bodice 
to the hoy’s graudmothcr. Dinner is served, and just as at the 
girl’s house, the form of naming tho marriage presents i.s gone 
through. When dinner is over the guests leave, tho boy’s father 
being warned that little time is left, and that he should be ready, 
roforring to tho £1 lOs. (Rs. 15) he has to pay as purchase-money or 
dowry. 

From this time tho marriage projiarations are pressed on, The 
boy’s father pays tho girl’s father the £1 lOs. (Rs, 15) in presence of a 
couple of witnesses and next morning both men and women go to 
tho market and buy clothes. When they return the Brflhman priest 
is sent for. When he comes ho is seated on a blanket with his 
almanac spread heforo him and asked to fix a lucky day for the 
wedding. After consnlting his almanac and counting his fingers, 
the Brahman SiUys, 'Wednesday morning is tho best time for tho 
turmeric-rubbing; an lionr before sunset is tho luckiest time for the 
wedding ; and Thursday night for the marriage procession,’ The boy’a 
father sends a message to that effect to tho girl’s parents and sondst 
to ask kinspoople, friends, and casteinon. Tho shooinakor is told 
to make a new pair of shoe.s for tho boy, and tbo pottor to bring 
earthen pots on the morning of the marriage day. Tho boy’s father 
goes to his neighbours and asks them to help him to build a marriage 
booth in front of his house. Ho brings bunches of mango loaves,, 
and hangs them about the booth, keeping a bough for tho lucky 
pillar or mulvurt-medh which is planted on the marriage day. Except 
that an altar is built at the girl’s house, the preparations at both 
houses are tho same. In the evening, both at the boy’s and at the 
girl’s, wet pulse, turinoric, redpowder, betelnut and leaves, 
cocoanuts, .and dry cocoa-kernel, dry dates, and two bundles of 
thread, worth altogether 2s. (id. (Rs. 1:[) are laid in.^ Musicians are 
called and for two days’ playing are paid about l.v, Qd. (12 as.). 
Early on the wedding morning at tho girl’s house the millstone 


1 The details arc : Pulse, turmeric, and betelnut about 9c/, (6 as.) ; cocoanuts and 
kernel, Is, 1);^. (t-t as .); thrctid, lii/. (1 anna). 
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tire washed and t iti ineric is ground into fine powder. A piece of 
cloth is dipped in turmeric, and a fow grains of rice, a hotolnut, and 
tamariml root uj-l' laid in tlio cloth and tied to tlio neck of the 
piillstone which is not used till the marriage ceremony is ever. 
A low woiidou stool is set in the doorway and round tho stool five 
mctnl wiitiji'-puts arc! arranged and a thread is passed five times 
round them. Soirio Ijctolnuts and a few grains of rice are laid in tho 
girhshands, .'uid a, roetal pot filled with cold water in tho hands of 
the bridosQifiid c-r laravli, and tho two go round the pots five times. 
Then tho biidcsm lid, walking behind the girl, pours a little water on 
the low wo( ide n sMioI, and the girl five times drops a few grains 
of rice on tlie. water,, and setting first her right foot and then her left 
foot on tin.’ sto.il ^ i(s on it. Her head is rubbed with oil and she 
is bathed. Wliilo this goes on the girl bathes a number of little 
children who slaiid ;.i.i front of her and the musicians from time to 
time play their jnpoa. When all the children have been bathed the 
girl’s mother couie.-s forw'ard, and, sitting close to her daughter on 
tho low w,:)oclc'n .s’.ool, is bathed. When the bath is over tlio mother 
is presented witli a robe and bodice, and, if she is not a widow, her 
arms are rnbln.'d with turmeric and redpowder is rnhbed on her brow 
and a, coconnul ruid rico are laid in her lap. The girl is dressed in 
a robe and g rewi bc.idioe and her clothes are stained with wot tur¬ 
meric, her foi'chofid is daubed with redpowder and rico, her cheeks 
a.nd the ispuce bet i\ eon tho eyebrows are marked with soot, and in her 
lap arc laid a. cocoiumt, five dry cocoa-kernels, five hotelnuts, five 
turmeric roots, riid some grains of wheat. After this a chaplet, 
either of flowers or of tinsel, is tied round hei’ brow, and her head 
is cov'ored witli a bluukct. VVithout lotting tho cotton thread that 
oncirclos them Kou l:i the girl, four women stand with water-pots in 
itheir haiidfi, and n fifth loo.ses ono end of tlio thread and ties it to 
Ifcho lucky pillar or rnuhurt-medh, and plants the post on one side of 
fcho doornay. fly this time, at the boy’s house, tho Brahman priest 
has come, and is ipi im a cocoauut, pieces of cocoa-kernel, thread, 
turmeric, a pii'ce c.f yellow cloth, a winnowing fan, and rice. The 
priest sets two ii,:. Idecl, lamp.s on a low wooden stool, and between 
tke two lamps a bathing tub or (jhancidl. Ho piicks up a winnowing 
fan, lays grains oi r irn in it, and filling a metal w’ator-pot with cold 
water sets it on tlio rice. Ho spreads a few mango loaves on 
tlhe water-|ioi- or st ts a cocoanut on it. Ho ties in a yellow cloth 
a few grains of -ice, and some botelnut and turmeric. He daubs 
ttie bundle with imlpowder and lays it in the winnowing fan 
beside th(! water 'I’lie priest opens his almanac at a picture of 

Ganpatij tel is tli j liost to worship the picture, rejjeats verses, and 
the host sprinkle;, ov er tho picture sandal rice and rod and scented 
powder, lays Ixtehmt and leaves and a copper coin before it, 
(offers it sugar, ami bows to it. When the worship of Gimpati is 
vover tho jiriest rolls up his almanac and lays it boside him. Then, 
after worsl:ii])|:iiiig the winnowing fan and its contents and seeing 
that it is ke])l, i.u a safe place, tho priest goes home, A near 
datiou cf the girl, taking turmeric powder and accompanied by 
usic, goo;s to the boy’s house, makes over the turmeric to the 
people of the lion,so and returns. The boy is seated on a low 
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wooden stool in tho midst of the five earthen pots, bathed, and 
dressed in a new waistcloth, a turban, and a shouldercloth. His 
forehead, like tho girks forehead, is marked with rodpowder, and 
over the powder a few grains of rice are stuck. A tinsel chaplet is 
tied to his brow, and, as at the girl’s house, the thread that was 
wound round the earthen pots is tied to the lucky pillar or 
inuhurt-medh. The village barbers lay a cloth on tho grinding 
stone or pdta, and worship it by laying grains of rice before it. 
To the wooden pestlo or muml are then tied a betel leaf, a millet 
stalk, and a needle, and it is set in tho mortar. The women of the 
house scat tho boy in front of the mortar on a low wooden stool, 
take cocoanut oil iii a metal cup, and dipping mango loaves in tho 
oil let it drop on his head. The wa.sherwoman, holding the pestle 
in her left hand, stands in front of tho boy singing songs. A 
chaplet of flowers, a cocoanut, and a few grains of wet pul so arcs 
sent to tho village god with tho prayer that he may bo kind, that 
tho marriage ceremony may pass without mishap, and that ho may 
give the marriage guests a safe rcturu to their homos, Wlicn this 
is over tho guests are treated to a dinner. After dinner tho boy 
is seated cither on a horse or a bullock, and, with about twice as 
many malo and female relations and friends as ho promised to 
bring, goes with music to tho girl’s village temple, whore he lays 
a cocoanut boforo tho village god and asks his blessing. After 
leaving tho temple, tho boy goes to tho boundary of the girl’s 
village. 

On reaching tho boundary a lomon is cut, waved round tho hoy’s 
head, and thrown away, and his eyes are touched with cold 
water. One of tho company going to tho girl’s house tolls her 
father that the hoy and his party are como. Then tho girl’s near 
relations and the chief men of tho village go to meet tho boy. 
At first the girl’s brothers and uncles refuse to lot him pass the 
village boundary. After a while they are given cocoauuts, betel 
nuts and loaves are handed round, they embrace, and while the 
musicians of both parties play their pipes, the boy and his friends 
are hurried to tho village tomplo whc'ro he lays botelnut and leaves 
before the god and worships. He is then seated on a blanket 
spread outside of tho temple. The village Mhar brings a horse 
and on it the boy is seated, and with music is led to tho door of the 
girl’s marriage hall. A ball of rice is waved over tho boy’s head 
and thrown on one side, and his eyelids are touched with watop. 
Next tho village barber comes, unrobes tho hoy, and bathos him in 
warm water. Tho girl’s father dresses him in a new waistcloth, 
turban, and shouldercloth or shela, and tho clothes the boy was 
wearing are given to tho harbor. Meanwhile throe or four 
Brahmans draw red lines on tho outer wall of the house near which 
tho boy is seated, and tho girl, dressed in a fine robo and her lap 
filled with a cocoanut a handful of wheat and a piece of cocoa-kernel, 
is taken outside and seated on tho boy’s loft. The flower chaplets are 
taken ofi; the boy and girl and thrown on the house-top or tho roof of 
the marriage hall and new ones are tied to their brows. Toe-rings a 
put on the girl’s feet and she is dressed in a bodice turned fore e 
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backwtirdsj Anethmn foonicatum is put in their mouths, 

yellow lini 3 s a,ro di’awn on a waistcloth, tho boy and girl are sot 
Pacing each otijcr, and tho waistcloth with tho yellow lines is held 
betwoeu thorn, I'laj villagers hold drawn swords over their hoods and 
tho guests and volitions who surround the pair are each given a few 
grains of rice and warned not to sneo’/.e, talk, or cough. Behind 
the girl stands lur sister with a lighted lamp in her hand, and 
behind tho hoy Ids brother with a lemon stuck on tho point of a 
dagger. 'Idle lii li’ man repeats verse,s and at the end of tho versos 
asks the girl’s tioher to whose house he has given his daughter and 
henamciS the boy s father. Then both fathers are asked, ’ Have you 
both with free wid given and received tho girl;’ and they reply, ‘Wo 
have.’ d'lio guof ts throw rice over tho couple, the musicians play, 
and the Brailninns are given money. The boy and girl are seated 
on the altar close to each other, the girl on tho boy’s left. Next 
tbo Brahman pricaii takes a metal plate and lays on it a lighted lamp 
and a handful of rioo. A married woman takes some rice in both 
her hands and tluM\v.s it on the knees, shoulders, and heads of tho 
boy and girl, tlinic times over the boy and twice over tho girl, A 
copper coin is li-,i<l in the dish and tho musicians play and sing 
songs. A. now batH iig tub or (jlnmgiU and water-pot or tiUiibya aro 
brought and lillcd w ith water and tho girl’s father pours water from 
the tub over tlic bey’s feet. Those pots, together with a turban, 
a waistolonL, ami a, liodico or robe aro presented to the boy, aTid this 
concludes tho (•oremoiiy. Tho Brahmans from both houses 
are pro,«eni;ed w tii ns. (Its. 21 ) and the guests with botelnut. 
The hems ol: tlio 1 05 's and girl’s clothes aro tied together by the 
girl’s sister, ami tlioy are led iuto the house. They bow before tho 
family gods, ami liln:! boy takes one of tho gods aud hands it to his 
irother. (hi tlieir return to the wedding’ booth they are seated on 
ue altar, tho g;irl ic tho left of tho boy. The gii’l’s mother brings a 
‘athiug tub or (pii and cooked food and sets them before the 
oy. Slie iiovors tlio food with a now winnowing fan, aud over tho 
an sots a ligldod lamp, a cocoanut, and betelnut aud leaves. The 
ly’s rLdatious cim 10 with a bodice and lay it near tho betelnut on 
e winnowing far. The girl’s mother removes tho winnowing fan 
itli its COQtents 11 nd asks the boy and girl to tasto tlio food. If 
3 boy is the (iist to taste the food it is well; if ho is not he 
laughed at ami. asked whether he is going to cat his wife’s 
ItJhviugs. A'dhen i;li;i meal is over the guests are served with, a 
di.nnor, and ritlu.-r stoy over night or go to their hovnea. After the 
guests are gime, 0 ilic wrists of both the boy and tho girl turmeric 
roots are tied and limy go to hod, the boy sleeping with the men 
outside and tlii' gi"! with the women in the house. On tho second 
day tho boy is sonloc on the altar, and tho girl stands behind him 
with turmeric powder in her baud, and tries to force some of it into 
his mouth. The l oi' keeps his mouth tight closed and tries to 
prevent her, .ami, ii slio succeeds in. forcing some into his mouth ho 
is laughed an and mt ied if he is hungry. Then tho boy stands 
behind the girl, an d tries with bis left hand to force some turmeric 
iuto her mouth, ICe seldom succeeds, and is laughed at and called 
B 310—80 
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or impotent. Next the boy hoMa a betelnut in his hand and 
naming the girl asks her to take it from him. They straggle and 
the girl generally manages to .snatch it away. Tlton tlie ghl holds 
a betelimt in her closed fist and naming the boy asks him to take it. 
Ho tries but generally tails. He then begs her to let him have the 
nut and she gives it to him. 

After this flvo or .six botolnuts are laid in a lino and a littio 
molasses is sprinkled over each. Tho boy and girl watch the 
nuts and each tries to bo first m picking tho nut on which a fly 
first settles. Iho one who gathers the most nuts wins. When this 
trial of luck is over the boy and girl are seated face to lace in 
the marriage hall on low wooden stools and a plato full of water 
IS set between them. Rodpowder m dropped into the water, and 
t o girl holds her open hands over it at some distance. The boy 
spreads his hands and the girl’s sister drops from her hands 
into tho boy a hands a piece of turmeric, a betolnut, and a ring, and 
be in turn lets thorn drop into tho girl’s hands and she into the 
plate. If the ring hes in the plate more towards tho boy’s side ho 
takes It, d It falls towards tho girl’s side ho asks her to make it 
over to him. Then ttie_ boy piit.s tlio remains of the pounded 
turmeric and cooked rice into the mouths of his sisters and brothors- 
in-law. Next both be and tho girl are bathed, served with a light 
meal and given wann water to wash their hands and feet. To 
counteract any attack of tho evil eye, a Jangam or Lingayat priest 

eai-thcn jars, whitewashes tL outside 
of the hottom.s, and fills them with ashes. Ho takes two sticks, 
ro Is round each a piece of cloth soaked in oil, and lighting the 
oiled cloths plants them in tho a.shes. Ho dock.s the jars with 
flower garlands gives the boy and his mother whose hlir hang, 
ou the broken jar 

wbb f «^her on the boy’s head, L 

with music playing before thorn, and followed by tho Jaugam wh^ 

carnes a cocoanut and an offering of cooked food, they walk to th 

At intervals, as they go, the Janga- 
takes one of the broken jars on liis head, dances, and again makes 

if When they roach tho wati 

Ho swo the broken jars, and with tho point 

home ^ cuts off the burned part of tho torches, and brings 

beSi^ ^^th dinner. Before they 

S si fenkmcon.so sticks are set in front of the boy’s 

rb i o/ffiy iirr nV" sprmklod over her hair, and a bathing 
iuhli f cooked food is placed before her. The 

over theS f 1^ "" i^ighted lamp is placed 

the Jrl’s 1 1 ''«|^*'ious lay a bodice near the lamp, and 

to the LtW I K f ffan which act,s as a lid 
food is bromdn'^' ’ place whore tlie male guests are to dine, 

pretntinisf L f <^he boy’s fathei 

beteWis t r ' When dinner is over 

betelnut is handed and the guests withdraw. The Jangam is paid 
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ScJ. (2 as.) ami is p]**3senfced with some uncooked food and a cocoanut. 
On the till I'd day at the hoy’s house a dinner is given to relations, 
friends, and villa pn's. On the fourth the turmeric that was tied to 
the hand.s of llio loy and girl and the cocoanuta that were tied to the 
rasarriagii hall to the right wrists of the boyand girl are unfastened. At 
two at niplit a |)roccssiou .start.s, ilowcr chaplets arc tied, and the girl’s 
lap is filled, 'riu> t.>oy and girl are seated on horaoback and taken to 
the village toniplo. The people of every house they pass present the 
boy with jnol.assir and water, of wliichhe eats and drinks a little and 
hands the rest toll in ivifo, who oats and drinks a little and returns what 
remains. VN’hen ho ri;acho.s his house-door a woman conies from the 
house, breaks a e.i c lanut, waves it over the boy and girl, and throws 
tho pioeoa away . On entering liis hon.se the boy and girl aro taken 
before the liousi.' <."ods, bow repeatedly before them, and retire. Tho 
girl stays for foiri d i.y.s and on tho fifth is sent back to her father’s, the 
woman who canie vMth her receiving a hodice. About four months 
after the nia triage tlii' boy’.sfather consult,s a Brahman, and, on alncky 
day, setid.s to the girl’s hou.se a couple of women and a man bearing 
a robe uiul bodii.'ii, S'.ivne wheat, and a cocoanut. Tho girl’s mother 
receives tho prosei t, dre.sses tho girl in tlie robo and bodice, fills her 
lap with tho wlicn.t and. cocoanut, and sends her to the boy’s lion,so in 
charge of an eblcr y woman with, cooked rice, vegetables, and cakes, 
Whonthe.so gifts rc aeh the boy’s hou.so his parents <li,stributo the cakes 
and food among tKo villagers, and the girl’s companions are kept 
four to sovOH days, 'fhis is called the house-filling or gharhharno. 
After this l.h 3 girl .s 1 roe to bo brought at any time from her parents’ 
to the boy’s honso, Widows are generally allowed to marry : 
but some fainilie.s tliink widow-mavriago disreputable and do not 
practise it. As a vuB only widowers marry widows and the children 
do not got; so a share of the property as tho children of tho 

iirst marriage. I'nclor the Poshwa, Kunbis rarely practised sati or 
■vidow-buriiing.‘ 

When a Kunbi girl comes of ago, sho is seated in a room by 
herself, and iVu' t l ri-’o day.s neighbours and rolatious bring her 
.’esents of ocokod ■o.'d. On the fourth day sho i.s bathed and word 
sent to hi r paj'<‘ii ,,s and a cocoanut and a fow grains of wheat are 
,id in hor Ian. Ncji.i’ relations aro asked to a dinner, and when 
icy como tin y ju'os nit the girl with a cocoanut. In tho ovening tho 
irl is sent tn in a sopai'.ato room and tho wife’s brother or 
other near rTatiDii le.nls tho boy to tho room and shuts him in. 

When a Kmibi is on tho point of death his son or his wife lays the 
dying nmn',-'. heail on their right knee, and lets a few drops of water 
fall into hi.s inouth. Moi ioy and grain aro given to the poor, and a cow 
or from l.s. to lOs'. (Its, -5) in cash is given to the family .Brahman, 
to holii the flight of tho soul to heaven. When the dying man has 
breathed his Inst the wimon of ttio house raise a loud cry and dishovot 
their hair. A. imial 1 ] licoo of gold is pub into tho doad month, and, aftor 
au hour or t'vo, friends and neighbours como and mourn. A near 
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relation is sent to buy thvoo earthen jars, cloth, betel leaves, red- 
powdor, and bamboos, and at the burning ground the village MhSlr 
gathers 1000 to 1500 cowdung cakes. Tho barber shaves the chie^ 
mourner’s moustacho and is paid Gd. (I A fire is lighted outside 
of the house and rice is cooked in ono earthen pot and water lieated 
in another. Tho body is carried out of tho house aud laid on the 
house steps with tho feet towards tho roadside. Tho head is rubbed 
with buttor aud washed with warm water. Tho body is covered 
with a sheet or apiece of cloth, laid on tho bier, and shrouded from 
head to foot in another shoot. On tho sheet rod aud scented powder 
are sprinklod and tlie chief inournor is given a piece of cloth or 
utri to tie round his chest. He holds the jar of boiled rico in 
his left hand and a jar with burning live coal or cowdung cakes 
in bis right hand aud starts walking from tho house. Pour 
near relations lift the bier and follow liim calling, Shriivini Jayrani 
Jayjayram. Along.sido of the body near the head the wife, mother, 
or other near kinswoman walks hy the body farming it. After the 
bearers a band of kinsinon and kinswomen, the men generally bare¬ 
headed and barefooted walk joining iu the cry.^ On tlio way near 
the burning gi-ound the bearers change place.s, those in front going 
behind and those behind coming in front. On reaching the river 
near the burning ground the bier is lowered, and the cliiof mourner 
dashes tho jar with the burning cakes or live coal on tho ground, and 
boats his mouth with the back of his open hand. Tho mourners 
gatlier tho burning cakes in a heap and cover them with some 
cowdung cakes. Then each takes a cowdung cake and lays it on 
the corjjBo’s breast. The corpse’s waiststring is cut. The chief 
mourner sets tire to the pile, and others help him in heaping the 
cakes round the body. They go a little distance and sit chatting 
and laughing till tho body is half burnt, when they bathe and go 
homo. While the funoral party aro away women smear with 
cowdung the whole house of mourning, they spread rice flour over 
the spot where the deceased breathed his last, aud set alighted lamp 
on it and cover the lamp with a bamboo basket. On their return 
tho funeral party examine the spot where tho rice flour is strew 
to see if there are any marks like tho prints of an animal’s foo 
If the footprint of any animal, or if any mark which Imars an 
resemhlanoQ to an animal’s footprint is seen, it is believed tin 
the spirit of the dead has passed into the animal to which th 
foot belongs. On the third day tho chief mourner aud otheT 
relations go to tlui huming ground, and tho chief mourner sprinkles 
the ashes first with water aud thou with cow’s urine, and gathering 
the bones and a.shc.s throws them into the river. Ho makes an 
earthen ling on the spot where the deceased was burnt, seta 
round it five hollow castor oil or erand stems, and close hy fixes 
five yellow-coloured flags and earthen pots. In tho pots he puts 
milk and water and through hollow pipes lets the water drop on th© 
ground, saying, ‘ Let us give tho dead water to drink.’ When alii 
have poured out water they burn frankincense and offer cooked 


1 Trails. Bom. Lit. Soc. III. 21C. 
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food and rioo flour balls to tbo dead. They then bow to the 
offering’ and ash crows to come and feed on it. If the crows come 
:tind eat, the sou: i.s believed to be happy and to have entered a new 
fcirth. If the ciovfs refuse, their refusal to eat causes the mourners 
tie grcalicst fear. The mourners call on the dead to know why 
ho is unlirq:ipy aud assure him that he has nothing to fear, and that 
they will i;aki; cMro of his family, his hoiiso, and his goods. Plvory 
means i.s ijrii.'d t j jjersuade the crows to eat the food. If nothing 
succeeds, after waiting for a long time, one of them makes a clay 
figure of a. crow .a id with it touches the offering, and the party go 
homo. 'iLhio cro\7T. refusal to oat is believed to show that the soul 
of the dead remaiut! at large and becomes a ghost or demon. For 
thirteen d.ay.s alter death the family is unclean and in mourning. 
The chie:t inournor lay.s aside his turban and shoes, sleeps on the 
ground, diinks i o milk and eats nothing sweet, lets his hair grow, 
and stays at lii>u e 'giving up business and never visiting thts temple. 
On tho tenth day the whole house is cowdunged and on the eleventh 
and twolllli the I'lieiuls ajad relations meet at the mourner’s liouse 
and the nearest reiutions proscut tho son and his mother with a 
turban, wuisteUith, and robe, and calling a Brahman offer rice balls 
and ask tlio fuur bier bcarcr.s to dino. In tbo month of Bluidrafad 
or Seproi ibcv on tlio day on which the deceased died, afoast is given 
to rolatioi.ii-, (Is, and caatefollows. 

In each villiun iflie. Kuiibis have abeadman to whom they refer 
caste di;S]'iites w lidi ho settles at mass meetings of the castemen. 
Some send tln.'ir Oiiys to school. As a clas.s Kunbis are poor. 

Mails, or Gin’doiiers, arc roturned as numbering 52,557 and as 
found ov( r tin;! wmilo district. Tbcy are divided into Ilaldi-mtllis 
or turmeric gaidrnors, Jire-malis, Kadu-nullis, Liugayat-nialis, 
and Phul-iu;1lis < r flowor-g’ardeuor.s. Of theso the Kadu and 
Phul malis eat i.ogothor but none of tho divisions intermarry. The 
following d etail.s npjily to the Jire-rnalis, Their surnames are Biirke, 
Dhevarkar, llliulc, Dluimue, Ghod, Ladkar, Lando, and Raikar, 
’^ooplo vnl It tlio ■-.aimi snrnamo ami guardian or deralc do not inter- 
iiarry. 'I.'lio iin ncs in common uso among men are Limbaji, 
Hakhmaji, SatvajI, Tukarfim, and VitLu ; and among women, Bhagu, 
Jhandrablniga, Gaiiga, liai, and Rakhma. They look and speak 
like MaiuitLiis ami (I::) not differ from tlioin in house, food, or dross, 
rhoy are Imrdwoi king, sober, thrifty, even-tempered, hospitable, and 
ifirderly. 1 hoy are liushaudmen, gardeners, and day-labourers, and 
thoir women help ttorn both in tilling and in selling flowers, fruit, 
find vegetables. A family of five spend IGs. to £l 4s. (Ra. 8-12) 
a month on, fuiKl, and £2 to £8 (Rs. 20-30) a year on clothes. A 
lioiise costs boO 1,0 TsO (Rs. 300-8t)0) to build, and 4s.to£l (R,s. 2-10) 
a month to hire, 'J’hoir household goods and ornaments aro worth 
£5 to £100 (Ks. .’’O - 1000). The birth of a child coat, a 6i\ to 10,?. 
(Rs. 3-5), a Iru'r-eid.tiug about 8s. (Rs. 4), the marriago of a boy 
£10 to £.10 (R- 1 ll'O - 300), a girl’s coming of ago about £l (Rs. 10), 
andadeat,r £l to £5 (Rs.10-50). Like Marathas thoy keep the usual 
Ilrdhmanic Easr.a u in:, feasts. Their priests ai'o Deshasth Brahmans 
who officiate ac tlie:r houses. They make pilgrimages to Alandi, 
Jojuri, Pai dharpai', and Tuljapur, and boUove in sorcery, witchcraft, 
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soothsaying, omens, lucky and nnlncky days, and oraclos. Their 
customs ai’o the same as those of Maratlias or Kuubis, They have 
a headman or fiitil who settles their social disputes in consultation 
with the castemon. They send thoir boys to school and are a 
steady class. 

Pa'ha'dis, or Hillmen, numbering ten, are found in the town 
of Poona. They are said to have come to Poona about tho middle 
of tho eighteenth century, but their origin is unknown. The names 
in common use among men are Bdbhji, Dhondi, Ganpati, Gyhnu, 
Kashii'dra, Kondaji, Rama, Visloiu, and Vithoba; and among 
women Chandrabhagabai, Ganghbai, Parvatibai, Savitribai, and 
Sitabai. Their surnames are Dhandosho, Galtiyat, Kavano, Made, 
Malave, Paradhi, Rasal, Rhsano, Sholavante, and Vaghe. Persons 
having the same surnames cannot intermariy. Pahadis look like 
Mardthas and as a rule arc strong and well-built. Thoir skin is dark, 
and the men shavo tho head except the top-knot and tho face except 
the moustache and whiskers. They speak a corrupt Marathi both 
at home and abroad and live in houses one or two storeys high 
with walls of brick and stone and tiled roofs. Their houses are 
generally clean and cost £20 to £80 (Rs. 200-800) to build and As. 
to 8s. (Rs. 2-4) a year to hire. Their belongings inelndo boxes, 
chairs, blankets, carpets, bedding, cushions, and earth and metal 
vessels, altogether worth £10 to £50 (Rs. 100-500). They 
own cattle and pet animals and spend on them 4s. to 10s, 
(Rs. 2 - 5) a month. Their staple food i.s millet, rice, vegetables, and 
pulse. They use fish and the fiesh of the goat, sheep, deer, hare, 
pigeon, and domestic fowl. They drink liquor to excess, especially 
on Sundays and Tuesdays. They smoke tobacco and hemp-flower 
or ganja. Both men and women dress like Mardthds and have 
clothes in store for holiday wear. They are hardworking, 
hospitable, and fond of show. They have a good name for honesty. 
They are husbandmen, labourers, and messengers, anti deal in chillies, 
onions, assafuotida, cumin-seed, and black pepper. A family of five 
spends £1 to .£1 10s. (Rs. 10 - 15) a month, and thoir clothing costs 
£2 to £2 10s. (Rs. 20-25) a year. Tho birth of a child costs 4s. tc 
10s. (Rs. 2 - n), a hair-cutting 4s. to 8s. (Rs. 2 - 4), a marriago £2 to £20 
(Rs. 20-200), a girl’s coming of ago lOs. to £1 (Rs. 5-10), and a death 
£1 to £1 10s. (Rs. 10-15). They worship the usual Bralimanio and 
local goddesses, and thoir family dcitios are Bhavibii of Tuljapur and 
Khaudoba of Jejnri. Their family prie.sts are Dosbastb Brahmans 
who officiate at their marriages and deaths. They believe in 
sorcery, witchcraft, soothsaying, omens, and in lucky and unlucky 
days and numbers. For her first confinement a girl generally goes 
to her parent’s house. When her time comes a midwife is called, and 
after delivery tho child’s navel cord is cut, put in an earthen jar, 
and buried in the room. The mothc]- and child are bathed. During 
tho first three days the child is fed on honey and castor oil and tho 
mother for ten days on rico and clarified butter. Prom tho fourth day 
the mother suckles tho babe. On the fifth tho women of the house 
place some moss, a piece of three-edged prickly-pcar or nivdung, riven 
sand, and a silver image of Satti on a stone roller or varavanta, 
and lay before them pomegranate flowers, turmeric powder, and 
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vermilion. VVIioat. flour lamps are ligMod and one is placed before 
tbem, oi:.e at ca ;b of tho four corners of the woman’s cot, and one' 
in tho plai.'c avIm r,? the mother and babe aro bathed. Ifish, wheat 
cakes, ric(.!, pulse, sanco, and vegetables aro offered to Satti and the 
I'nembcrs of llie liouso aro feasted. Tho women of tho house remain 
awake the win le niglit talking and singing. The corornonial 
impurity lasts leio days. On tho cloventh tho house is washed 
with oowdung, the mother is bathed, and her clothes are washed. 
On the tv\-e]llh slii; worships five stones laid in a row outside of the 
house-dc'C r, and i'i‘om one to five married women aro asked to dine 
in the name of d itti. In tho evening or at night the neighbour 
women meet, an l cradle and name the child. The nurse receives 
2s. (id. (lli. Jf) II (ho child is ahoy and 2s. (Re.l) if it isagirl. Betel 
U.nd boiled gi'am i «'(3 served and the naming is over. 

Between tlic .‘ ccond and twelfth month the child’s hair is cut for 
tho first time. A lucky day i.s chosen and the child is seated on its 
matornal iiiu;le’t Icriee and its head is shaved by tho village barber j 
the hoiiso-peoph ith a band of friends go to some garden, slaughter 
goats in tho riar-io of Satti, and feast caste-pooplo on the flesh of 
the victim. ’I’l e barber is paid lid, (1 anna) for his trouble and 
is asked to ilinr;. 'j’lie child is dressed in new clothes and the guests 
take their loav'.'. Girls are marriable between three and fifteen 
and hoys bel wocn four and twenty-five. Tho boy’s father goes to 
the girl’s fallu r with some of his friends and proposes the match. If 
her parents iigico, on a lucky day, a band of men and women 
go with music trorii tho bridegroom’s aud present the bride with 
a robe, a bxlice, some wheat rioo bctelnuts cocoanuts and 
plantains, ami li\(* lemons. Her brow is marked with vermilion 
and she is dressed in tho new suit, lier lap is filled by married women 
with whefdi rici^ a id fruit brought from the bridegroom’s, aud sho 
bows before .‘ill ] resent. Rolls of betel le.avos ai’o handed round and 
the priest is piiid l .bh (1 anna). After some days the priest choses 
a lucky day to liold tho ceremony and preparations aro made by 
both parents. 'I’he turmeric paste is rubbed on the hridogroom and 
iwhat is lol't is takiui to the bride by a band of married women with 
music. Tho lu ide is rubbed rvith the turmeric paste and again 

S resented witdi- e robe and bodice and tho women, return home. 

fext day tivo inemhers of the bridegroom’s family, a man and a 
woman are lial i(G, The man takes tho loaves of five kinds of 
trees and an a vc in his hand, and tho woman carries some food in 
hers. With music; and a band of male and female friends they 
visit Miirutd’s toiipile, lay flowers and food before the god, and 
return homo. 'J'c. tho first pole or mulwH-medh of the marriage 
booth a bundle cf hay, some turmeric, and some jvdri stalks are 
tied in a yedlow cloth. To the pole arc also fastened a pair of 
Hcales, and (lio .'ixo tree loaves and food which have been brought 
back from khlr iii’s tomplo. All those aro together known as the 
marriage cIct’ij/cv oi guardians. In their honour goats are killed and 
five inarri Del wo ncu are asked to dine. In the same way marriage 
gods aro set up ::it tho bride’s and five married women aro 
feasted. Next day friends and relations aro asked to be present 
at tho liridc’s iit tho time of making the altar or hahule. Tho 
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washerwoman sprinkles somo drops of oil on tho bridegroom 
and he is bathed; this is called the anointing or tclvan. He 
is then dressed in fine clothes and his brow is decked with the 
marriage tinsel coronet or hdsldng. Ho is mounted on a horse 
and taken in procession with drums and pipes and a company of 
friends and relations and seated in the temple of Maruti. 
His brother goes to tho bride’s whoso father gives him a suit of 
clothes to be handed to the bridegroom, who is dressed in the 
clothes and brought on horseback to the bride's. At tho 
entrance to the booth the bride’s mother meets him and waves 
round him a cako of ricedonr and a cocoanut which is cracked on 
the spot. He walks into the booth and is made to stand on a 
bamboo basket or cluradi filled with wheat; and on the other side of 
a curtain the bride standson a second bamboo basket filled with wheat, 
Tho priest repeats texts, the curtain is drawn aside, and tho priest 
and the guests throw over the bride and bridegroom handfuls of 
yellow rice called 7nangaldl:shatdti or lucky rice. Cotton thread is 
wound seven times round the bridegroom and five times round tho 
bride, and they arc seated on the altar or bahule. Tho priest 1 ights a 
sacred tiro and the bride and bridegroom throw clarified butter and 
fried rice into tho fire. Tho cotton threads that were wound round 
tho bride and bridegroom arc then twisted and each passed round a 
piece of turmeric root. The thread that was round the bridegroom 
IS tied to his left wrist and the thread that was round the bride is 
tied to her left wrist. Then the bride’s father gives a copper pot 
and cup to the bridegroom and the girl-giving or kanyddd.i is over. 
Next a ceremony called is performed, tho brows of tlio brido and 
bridegroom are marked with circles of vermilion in which grains of 
rice are stuck and copper coins ai’e waved round them both. 'Iho 
bride’s lap is filled with rice, wheat, and fruit, and friends and relations 
are feasted at the bride’s. Next day her parents dross tho bride in a 
new robe and bodice and band her to tho bridegroom’s parents asking 
them to care for her as if sho was their own child. Then tlie couple 
aro led in procession to tho bridegroom’s, where the sister of tha 
bridegroom waves rice and curds and a light round them, and tha 
maternal uncle of the bridegroom takes him and the maternall 
uncle of tho brido takes her, and each setting his charge on his hip 
dances in a circle to tho sound of music. The ooujfie then bow 
before the family gods and each unties the other’s marriage wrist- 
threads or Jeanhans. Next day molasses is laid before tho deuak or 
marriage gods, and again taken away. Early mairiage, widow 
marriage, and polygamy are allowed and practiseil; polyandry is 
unknown. When a girl comes of age she sits apart for three days. 
On the fourth day she is bathed and her lap is filled with wheat or 
rice, plantains, and a cocoanut, and from that night she enjoys the 
company of her husband. When a I’ahfidi breathes his last he is 
bathed in water heated in a new earthen pot. Tho casfce-pooplo ara 
asked to attend the funeral. The dead is dressed in a now loincloth 
and a turban and is laid on the bier covered with a white sheet. 
The chief mourner, bolding in his hand a firepot hanging from a 
string, takes the lead followed by the bearers. A little distance from, 
the burning ground tho bearers lay down the bier and change places. 
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Some ricoj a roU of betel leaves, a betelrmt, and a copper coin are 
left on tho pi'oimi], and rodpowder or gulul is thrown about. On 
reaching the bii;'iii D;r ground tho bier is laid down and tho pile made 
ifeady. The duet' mouraor sits at tho feet of the dead and has liis 
head, excuipt IIh^ top-knot, and his face shaved, paying tho barber 
6d. to Lv. (4 8 ((S' ). Tho body i.s laid on the pile and tho pile is 
lighted. Meaiovhile the chief mourner dips tho dead man’s turban 
in water, and Hpucczes it till some drops fall into tho dead moutli. 
When tlut liudy is iicarly consumed the chief mourner sets an earthen 
pot on his slmnldcr and stand.s at the feet of tho dead, a second 
man tells him ix' move round the pile, and with a stone pierces 
a hole in tlie havtom of the pot. Three turns are made and three 
holes are pierced. The chief mourner then throws the jar over hia 
shoulder, and, as it ,la.shoa to pieces on the ground, ho heats hi.s month 
■vViith tho back ol: l.i; s right hand and calls aloud. All tho men bathe 
im the river and return to tho house of mourning, look at tho lamp 
•which is set on the spot where the dead breathed his last, and 
go home. On tlie third day the ashes of the dead are gathered 
and tin? place is v»'ashed with water, millet cal(o.s are laid close by, 
and the nionriioi- I'oturns liome. The ceremonial iinpui'ity lasts for 
ten days. On tai? tenth ton balls of dour are worshipped and one of 
them is offered 'O the crows and the rest are thrown into the river. 
As soon as a crow picks the first hall the mourners leave, bathe in 
he river, and go In.'ine. On tho twelfth or thirteenth, at tho house 
of tnonrn ng friends and relations are feasted on wheat cakes or 
meat and presm,t the chief mournor with a turban. A memorial or 
shrddilJi I'oast is li(?ld 071 the death day at tho end of a year, and 
also on t in? corresponding day during the Mahdlayapaksha or All 
Souls’ forsnight ii? the latter half of .IJhddm 2 )ad that is September- 
Octobor, 'fho I’a iiidis hiive ii caste council and settle social disp'utes 
at meetings of the castemon. They punish broaches of caste rules 
by fines vaiyins; irotn 2J(i to 10s. (1Jas.-Rs.5); the janount is spent 
on driiik (7r on ;( caste feast. They send their boys to school. T'heir 
flondnes.s for drink kocj^s them poor. 

Craftsmen in tladod thirty-one clas.ses with a strength of 81,474 
or 9'02 ])t;r cent, ot the ilindn population. The details are : 
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Class. 

Males. 
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Total. 


408.S 

4C73 

9056 

LohS.r8 

1333 

12.54 

2587 

liil'.fU-H 

ms 

338 

706 

Londris 

417 

408 

885 

Una, llihiinjaa . 

145 

7-2 

217 

Niralis ... 

75 

87 

162 


im 

144 

307 

OULris 

54 

65 

109 


44;{ 

415 

858 

I'Atharvats 

irA 

158 

309 

Ctiiiiibhilry 

8700 

8484 

17,250 

Rivuls 

188 

IftO 

377 


173 

174 

347 

Stilis 

1972 

1830 

3802 


237 

247 

444 

Sangars 

412 

397 

809 


41 

26 

G7 

t^himpis 

44.00 

4429 

8879 


3.51 

299 

650 

Sonfi-fs 

4632 

4009 

9241 


28 

37 

65 

Aultdnkars 

.39 

60 

89 


1309 

1386 

2755 

TS.ml)at» 

682 

524 

1106 

K fa (iris 

18 

18 

80 

Tolls 

4300 

4360 

8710 

Khtitris 

244 

216 

460 

Z4rekaris 

8 

12 

20 



1309 

2713 





KuiohhfLrs .. 

J$835 

3904 

7739 





I.akherin 

42 

37 

79 

Total ... 

43,283 

40,191 

81,474 
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Badh&'is, or Carpenters, are returned as numbering 9666 and 
as found chiefly in Poona. They have no subdivisions. They say 
that they came into the district upwards of a hundred years ago 
from Jalna in the bfizam's country and from Barhanpur in west 
Berdr. They have no surnames, and arc of five stocks or gotras, 
Jhadubanda, Mirchyavalc, Purbhaya, Rajuvalo, and SatnavAle. 
Persons of the same stock cannot iutorm.arry. The names in common 
use among men are Bachuji, Chayatan, Maniram, Narayan, Nhanu, 
Edmkisan, Sundar, and Tar^chaud ; and among women Bayo, 
Jamna, Jasiyabai, Maina, and Nandu. They are Pardeshis from 
Upper India and look like Pai-deshis and speak Hindustani both 
at home and abroad. They have a slang language in which five 
rupees is hdtuje^m bmH a i amin is dhilor. They live in middle class 
houses. Their .staple food is wheat or millet pulse, and vegetables, 
and they eat fish and flesh when they can afford it. They are 
excessively fond both of country and foreign liquor, and smoke 
both hemp and tobacco, but do not take opium. Their holiday 
dishes are cake.s, sugared milk, and mutton. The men wear the 
three-cornered Marfitha turban, a waistcloth, shouldercloth, and coat, 
and grow the top-knot, moustache, and whiskers, all shaving thecliin. 
Their women wear a petticoat or Imigha and an open-backed bodice, 
and roll a robe or higdc round the waist and draw the upper end 
over the right shoulder and head, tucking the one end in front. 
Instead of tying the hair in a knot at Ihe back of tbe head they plait 
it, and let it hang in a tail dowm the back. 'J'hoy do not use false hair 
or deck their hair with flowers. They keep clothes in store worth 
£2 10s. to £3 (Bs.25-30). Tho men wear the gold earrings called 
dntias with chains worth 10s. io £2 (Rs. 5-20); and the women the 
earring called of gold or silver worth Ss. to £l (Rs. 4-10), the 

silver armlet called foda worth£1 to £1 lO.s. (Rs.10-15), and the gold 
brow-spangle called fife worth £1 4s. to £2 (Rs. 12-20). They do 
not wear noserings because they say a woman of their caste wore a 
nosering when she was burnt with her husband, fl’hey are hardwork¬ 
ing but given to drink. They arc carpenters, and make boxes, and 
repair tables, cupboards, and stools, and also work as labourers, 
earning Is. to Is. 6d. (8-12 as.) a day. Boys of fifteen and over help 
their fathers in their calling and occasionally earn 3d. to 9d. (2-6 as?) 
a day. Their tools arc, randhu a piano worth Is. 6d, (12 as.), vdkas 
an adze worth 2s, to d.s. (Rs. 1 -2), dardj a largo plane worth (id. to Is, 
(4-8 as.), gunya a square worth 6d. to 2s. Gd. (Rg. i-li), khatdvni a 
measurer worth 3d.to 6d. (2-4 as.); x>ikpil a grooving piano worth 9d. 
to Is. 6d. (6-12 as.), jmtdsi alargo chisel worth ls.3d. to l.s.6d.(10-12 
as.), chaurshi a gimlet worth 3d. to Is. (2-8 as.), sdmta an augeu 
worth 4|d. to 7id, (3-5 a.s.), .sdndas or pincers worth 4|d. to 9|d. 
(3-6 as.), hdtodi or hammer worth fid. to Is. (4-8 as.), and a pair of 
karvats or saws worth l.s. to 8s. (Rs.-^-lJ). A house costs £10 to 
£26 (Rs.100-260) to build and l.s. to 4s. (Rs. 1-2) a month to rent, 
and their vessels and other furniture are worth £1 to £2 (Rs.10-20). 
A family of five spends £1 4s. to £2 (Rs.12-20) a month on food, 
and £1 10.s. to £2 lO.s. (Rs. 15-25) a year on clothes. A birth costa 
about £2 (Rs. 20), the marriage of a boy £10 to £15 (Rs. 100 - 150), 
and of a girl £5 to £6 (Rs.60-60). A gird’s coming of age costs 
about 6s. (Rs, 3) and a death about £6 (Rs. 60). Their chief god is 
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Mahfidev, but tliey worship the usual Hindu gods and goddesses, 
and keep iinago.s in their houses. Their priests are Pardeshi Brdhmans 
and they laaljo pilgrimages to Tuljapur in the Niz5,m’s country and 
to Saptashriiigi ni Nasik. Their fast days are the ekddashis or 
Imnar ehn onths cjJ’ every month and the Mondays of Shrdvan or 
jLdy-Augiist, .11 'itn-navaini in March-April, and Qokul-ashtami in 
July-August. '1 L(ur feast days uxo Sanhrdnt in Doceraber-January, 
Shirruja in Fobvuii.ry -Mai’ch, Dasara in September-October, and Divdli 
in October-JSiov(Uiiljer. During the first five days after childbirth, 
a castor oil lamp it; kept burning in the lying-in room, and the child 
is laid in a wiunowi'ig fan, and, in presence of a few caste-people, is 
named by the pnost who is paid 2s. to 2s. 6d. (Rs.l-lj). Near 
relations or friends wave a copper coin over the child’s head and 
,give it to the priesr,, who in this way sometimes makes 3d. to Is. 
(2-8 as.). The gimsts are treated to balls of wheat flour and sugar, 
and largo quantit es of liquor are drunk. On the sixth day they 
worship six small brass plates or tdhs with an image of the 
goddess SatViVi. '['hey hang one round the neck of the child, 
a second round ilo mother’s neck, and the other four round the 
necks of four imtrriod women. Women are feasted on the sixth 
and again on the lovcmth. Ou the twelfth they go some distance 
from the huuso to a garden or grave and worshij-) seven pebbles 
ofifei’ing them lion ers and feasting ou sugared milk or cakes. They 
clip a child ’s hair, whether it is a boy or a girl, when it is throe 
mouths old, and od(U’ a goat in the name of Rausatviii or the Forest- 
Sixth, and spend 11 to £2 (Rs. 10-20) on the feast. They marry their 
boys between lirp eti and twenty and tbeir girls between seven and 
boys twelve, A day before the marriage the boy and girl arorubbed 
with turrnm ic at (uo;r own houses and marriage booths are built. 
Their devak or iiuiin-iage guardian is the goddess Chatarshingi or 
Nagar-koti, whose image they keep in their houses, and whom 
they worship, offi; r ug goats and feasting near relations. On the 
marriage dav, j)i(.>co.s (.>f turmeric root are tied with a yellow thread 
to the right and left wi-ists of tho boy and girl, and, at the girl’s 
bouse, in .addition, a mango-leaf garland is hung on the door of 
the marriage hall. The boy is either seated on borsoback or 
carried on foot to the girl’s liouse accompanied by male and female 
relations aud fI'icmb!, Botoro dismounting the boy touches the 
mango wroatli oiiher with a sword or a rod and is given a 
turban and scarf. lo boy then dismounts, walks into tho mar¬ 
riage hall, iind is seated on a low woodon stool. The girl is brought 
and seated on am jlhu.'stool close to the boy and in the same line 
with him. 'J'lic .sacnilcial fire or/mw is lit and fed with parched 
grain and butter. I’his boy and the gii'l stand on the stools and a 
cloth is held bet ween the tiro and tho couple aud yellow rice grains 
are thrown over the ii- heads while the priest repeats verses. At 
the end of the vorsr,s tho cloth is pulled on one side and the boy 
and girl are liiisbaii l and wife. Then the boy and girl go round 
the fii’e seven titiio.s. When the sixth turn is completed the 
prieat asks the parents and relations of the boy and girl if be 
can allow them to take tho seventh turn, and tho friends say, You 
may allow thtni; an d the couple take the turn and sit on the stools 
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as before. The hema of their clothea are tied together and they 
how before the household gods. The boy bogs the girbs mother to 
untie the knot and after she has loosened it ho presents her with. 
Is. 8d. (lOa.9.). A feast i.s then given in the house of the bride. Aftet 
the feast is over the boy and girl, with music and followed by 
relations and friends, ride in procession to the boy^’s house. When 
they enter the house a fpieojusmotal plate is sot before them 
filled with water and in it 10s. (Rs. 5) and a ring are dropped five 
times, and the bride and bridegroom try to pick them out, and 
whoever picks them out owns them. This contest is called or 
gambling. The day ends with a feast. When a girl comes of 
age she sits hy her.self for four days and on the fifth is presented 
with a robe and bodice, and her lap is filled with rice, cocoanut, 
plantains, and a bodicecloth. The ceremony ends with a feast 
both to the girl’s and the hoy’s relations. ’I'liey hum their dead, 
and mourn four days, when they shave the chief mourner’s head 
and moustache. The mounter’s fatber-in-law or other near relation 
or his castomeu present him with a new turban. A dinner of 
mutton and liquor is served and the castemen are presented with 
4s. (Rs. 2) to be spent on liquor. On the fifth day they hold a 
remembrance or shrdd<lh ceremony near the burning ground under 
the shade of .some trees, 'rwonty-ono rice halls arc offered, and the 
chief mouruor taking the balls and the deceased’s bones, jumps 
twenty-one times into water and throws them into the river. A 
feast is held and the muuruer.s return home. On the sixth day the 
four corpse-hearers and if the luonrnor <.!an afford it rolatitms and 
friends are feasttsd. Ra.dhdis are bound together a.s a body .and 
settle social disputes at meetings of the castemen. They send their 
boys to Mardthi scliools for a short time. Their drunken habits are 
bringing them to poverty, 

Belda'rs, or Quarrymen, are roturnod as numhering 706 and at*! 
found all over the district. They say they take their name from tha 
sacred hel tree, riilglc mannelos, but the probable origin of the name 
is the I’ersiau hel a pickaxe. They aro divided into Pardeshi Relddi’a 
and Marathi Beldars who do not eat together or intermarry. In 
appearance, speech, dres.s, and cu,stoma, Marathi Beldars do not diffe r 
from Marathi Kunhis. The name.s in common u.so among the Pardeshi 
Beldars are for men, Bhavansiug, Gliiman.sing, Jairamsing, and 
Kisansing; and for women, Ganga, Jasoda, Mohan, Pdrii, Munya, 
Rama, and Uma. ’J'heir surnames are Boldo, Gondhli, Kudali^ 
Navalo, and Pando; peopde hearing the same surname eat together 
but cannot intermarry. They are tall, dark, dirty, sturdy, strong, 
bot-tempered, and hardworking. The men wear the top-knot and 
whiskers, but not the beard. They speak incorrect Hindustilni, and 
live in dirty untidy thatched huts or poor houses. Their house goods 
include earthen vessels, blankets, and quilts or vdkaU together worth 
about £2 (Rs. 20). They eat fish and the flesh of the goat and sheep 
and drink liquor, and their staple food is millet bread, spilt pulse, 
and vegetables. Their feast dishes are puranpolis or sweet cakes 
and sJdra-piiriti that is cakes of whoat-flour butter and molasses*. The 
cost of a feast is about (3 as.) a guest. A family of five spends 
£1 10s. to £2 (Rs. lo-20) a month on food and about £2 (Rs. 20) a 
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year on olotheH. Tho men wear a pair of short light drawers or chatldis 
reaching ijo tlio kiitej a jacket, a shouldorcloth, and a turban folded in 
JSIaratliii. lashion. 'I ho women wear a petticoat or lungha, and an open- 
ibackod budice, i.nd draw a piece of cloth over the head. Tho men 
ipark their brows with sandal and tho women with redpowdor ; the 
women do not Nin ar false hair or deck their heads with flowers. 
They da not wton- hair or nose ornaments but the earriTigs called 
hdlya, tin neckiaces called hdslis iimlpots, the silver wristlets called 
dandoiias, and t m silver toe-rings called clmlhyas, the whole averaging 
£3 to £5 (lIsdlD. jO) in value. They are properly cpiarrymou but 
some cent ract I o .sf| laro stones for builders; others are bricklayers and 
make chiy widls ; o .hors labour or let donkics on hire at 2s. (Re. 1) a 
day tor (sight to twelve donkies. To build a house costs about £30 
(Its,3001 ami tn itnt a house about ds. (Rs.2) a month. A birth 
costs lO.s', (hs. .1), SI, boy’s marriage £5 to £8 (Rs. 50-80), a girl’s 
marriagi:! .£ 1 11 .■ ,:h,! (Rs. 40-(50), and a death £2 (Rs. 20), They have 
house iiimgcs of .Mahadev, Krishna, Ganpnti, and Ram. Their 
priest.s i.ae ordiaucy Deshasth Briihmfins, and they keep the usual 
Brahmaiiic :t'ii,>l, i and fcsists such us Mnlid.slLvcrdtvo, in February, 
Iloil in Mai'cii, (ttidipddva in April, Ashddld EkddasJd in July, 
Ndg-pauci'.mi, lud. uiU-paiirnitna, CJol'iiI-u.dito'iiii, and all tho Mondays 
of Shnlv (o in .Viigust, GanasJih-cIndurfhi and Aiumt-cliatnrdashi in 
SephnibcT, /'a.sv r.i in (October, and Divdli and Kdrttl'i Ekddasld in 
Novennber. V\'lifii a child is born tho midwife, who i,s generally a 
Mardtha, si)riid,l-.'.e cold water over it, cuts its navel cord, and 
buries the cord cither in tho lying-in room or outside of tho house. 
The child ami I c mother are washed in hot water and laid on a 
blanket oi. llic gr umd. On the fifth evening tho mother worships 
the goddess iSal\ lii and offers hor millet and wheat bread, and an 
elder kills a g(iH:. i:;i. front of tho woman. A dinner is given in 
tho oveniiig iii rc,i,r relations and friends and a little mutton and a 
piece of In cud arc (-ent to tho houses of ueighhoiu's, rolation.s, and 
frieuds, who, in letiirn, give (j onna). This ends the ceremony. 
After old dbii'lh a, woman remains unclean for a month and a quarter. 
The Beldars uanio the child if it is a girl on tho ninth and if it is 
a boy oil the tiia ll'di day after birth. Tho details arc tho same as 
those observed bv Maratbas. When a child, whether it is a boy 
tor a girl, i.s li., tween tbree months and three years old they 
cut its Lair b i tho first time, and, laying tho hair on a 
millet cake, (ifi'ci it to the goddess Satvai along with cooked 
rice, veg’etablis, ;iud broad. A. goat is killed and its head 
is placed liefurc the goddess. The barber is given uncooked 
food and 7I,<1. {’5 us.) in cash and the relations after feasting on 
cakes ami iniittoa return to their homos. They marry their boys 
between mno ami twenty-five and their girls before they come of 
age. The ofTcr of marriage comes from the boy’s house. When 
the niarriago is settled, tho boy’s mother, with male and female 
relations ami friends, goes to the girl’s, marks her brow with rod- 
powder, and jii'LSouts her with lOs, (Rs. 5). Another 10s. (Rs. 5) 
are given to tlm caste, who buy sweetmeats, and distribute 
them anu ng tim caste-people. They rnb the boy and the 
girl with turmeric at their homos three to five days before 
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the marriage. They also tie a {turmeric root and a betelnut 
in a pioce of cloth and fasten it to the hoy’s and girl’s wrists 
a couple of days before the marriage. A bamboo post is fixed iri 
the ground in front of the house and covered with mango leaves 
and a square mound of earth is I'aised round it. On the monnd is 
set an earthen jar whitewashed and marked with rod green and 
yellow lines. A betelnut and a pioce of turmeric root are put in 
the jar which is called the devak or guardian, and is worshipped 
by the boy and has a goat killed in front of it. The flesh of the 
goat is eaten by the guest.?. The same ceremony is peiformed at the 
girl’s house. On the marriage d.ay the boy is dressed in new clothes, 
a waistoloth, coat, turban, and shouldercloth, and with music, 
kinspeople, and friends is taken on horseback to the girl’s. On the way 
the guests every now and thou throw grains of red rice over the boy’s 
head. When they reach the village temple of Miiruti thoy break a 
cocoanutj and lay it before the god with a packet of betelnut and 
leaves. When tlie procession reaches the girl’s house the girl’s sister 
approaches the boy with two metal wator-pots ; she is given Sri. to 
6d. (2-4 as.), and waves the water-pots round his head and throws 
the water away. When the boy walks into the marriage booth his 
father hands the BiAhman priest the Incky wedding necklace or 
mangalmtra and ho fastensit ronnd the girl’s nock. Theboy issoated 
on a now sheet and on his right is the girl who is dressed in n white 
robe and bodice, the ends of both of which are dyed yellow. The girl is 
covered with cloth and her parents who have fastod since the morning 
wash the boy’s and girl’s foot with cold water and drink tho water. 
The priest kindles the sacrificial fire or horn in front of the guardian jar 
or dtivak and tics together tho hems of tho boy’s and girl’s garments. 
While the Brd,htnan repeats texts the girl followed by the boy walks 
thrice round tho guardian jar and the sacrificial fire ; and then th© 
boy followed by the girl w<alk.s four times round them. As soon aa 
the seventh turn is completed tho priest ceases to repeat texts anci 
tho boy and girl are husband and wife. They are taken before th0 
house gods, and, after bowing to them, the girl’s mother unties their 
robes, a dinner is given, and the guests retire. Next evening tho hoy's 
party is feasted, and tho boy and his parents are presented with 
turbans and a robe and bodice. Then the boy’s parents, presenting 
the girl with new clothes and dres.siug her in them, take her in 
procession along with tho boy to their house. Before entering the 
house the boy has to promise his sister to give his daughter in marriage 
to her son. After bowing before tho house gods, the hoy unties the 
girl’s turmeric bracelet and the girl unties the boy’s, and a feast ta» 
tho girl’s party ends the marriage. When a Pardeshi Beldar dioa 
the body is bathed in cold water, covei'ed in a sheet from head to 
foot, laid on a bier, and carried to tho burial ground, the chief 
mourner walking in front with a jar containing burning cowduug 
cakes. When thoy reach the burial ground the fire is thrown on one 
side, the body is laid on its back in the grave, and the grave is filled. 
The mourners bathe and go to tho deceased’s house, and after 
peeping at the lamp which is kept burning on the spot where the 
deceased breathed his last and eating a leaf of tho nimb tree, they 
return to their homos. The family of mourners hold themselves 
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impure for ten they offer no rice balls to the crows, do not shave 

iiheir moustache;, &nd perform no mind-feast at the end of the year. 
A mutton feast or. the twelfth day and the present of a turban to 
the chief mourner by a near relation ends the death ceremony. 
Pardeshi Beliliirs ore bound tog'etlicr as a body and their social 
disputes are seUle ) at meetings of the castomen. They do not 
send their boy.s to school or take to now callings. They say that 
their calling is not, so good as it was, because limestone and sand 
are carried in oar s instead of on donkey-back. 

Bliadbhunja’S, or Grain-parchers, are returned as numbering 
217 and a-; found over the whole district, except in Junnar, 
Khed, Sii'ur, and Piirandhar. They are divided into Pardeshis 
and Marfiilids. 'j’Lo Maratha lihadbhuuja.s do not differ from 
Mardtha hi sbanduioti in appearance, customs, or way of living. 
The Pardos hi l >li ulbhunjas aro said to have come to the district 
about fifty years ag) from Cawnpur, Lucknow, Mathura, and Uarcily 
in Upper fiidiu. 'I'.ao surname of all of tlioiu is Kanojya and the 
family-stock K;isl yajx They eat together and intermariy. The 
names in coaimon n-o among men are Bin da, Bejmtth, Lakshman, 
LMa, Motiram, anil Parag; and among women Batasa, Bhaga, Janki, 
Lakshmi, I'luiyu, and Uadha. They are tall dark and strong. The mon 
wear tho ron-knol, moustache, and whiskers. Their home speech 
is Hindustii,ni, 'I'lmy do not own houses hut pay monthly routs of 
45 . to 8s. (Us. 2- 1). '.I hey use tho front part of their houses as shops 
and keep cows and sheep and servants whom they pay 4s. to 8s. 
(Rs. 2-4) a riioni h with food. Their staple food is wheat and millet 
bread, pnlsc, and vcgotablos except onions. They also oat fish 
and the flesh of slioiip, goat.s, hare, and deer, but not poultry. 
They drink country and foreign liquor and offer goats to the small¬ 
pox goddess ivhcii ihey recover from an attack of small-pox. Their 
holiday dislu s avi' sveoet milk, pulse cake.s or vades, wheat cakes 
or jpetris, and rice. 'J'ho rnon wear a short waistcloth or p«ncAa,.a 
shouldercloth or jU'dihodi, and a Mardtha turban or headscarf. 
Tirewomen wear a piitticoat over which they fold a robe or waist- 
cloth, and pasKSone end over the head and bodico. The ornaments 
worn by men art) gold eariugs or JcudJds worth £1 10s. to £3 
(Bs. 15-30), .silvi i- waistbands or hargotas worth £1 lOs. to £3 
(Bs. 15-30), and a gold coin ovmohar necklace w'orth £2 to £2 10s. 
(Prs. 20-2.5). Till.' nomcn wear in the ears gold or silver hdlis worth 
2s. to £1 l()s. (Us. 1 -18) and silver ithuls worth 4s. to 8s. (Rs. 2-4), 
a nosering or iu(t!i r,f gold and pearls worth IGs. to £2 (Rs. 8-20), ancl 
gmldnecklaces cal leil p iupotsund vtijratiks,tho pdnfot worth £l 16s. to 
£3 10.S. (Rs. l8'o5) and tho vajratih worth £1 to £2 (Rs.10-20), and 
a silver nockiaco or tmi worth 8.9. to £l 12s. (Rs. 4-10); of bracelets 
they wear silvor twlr/as worth IGs. to £1 10.s. (Rb.8-15), gats worth 
12s. to 16s. (Us. 0 -8), paJiiicJns worth ICs. to £1 4s. (Rs.8-12), 
chhands worth. lO.s. i,o iGs. (Rs. 5-S), and muJiare hingans worth 
16s. to £1 (Rb. 8 -10) ; on tho feet they wear Jeades and todes 
worth £2 to £2 10,s. ;lvs.20- 25) and bichhvas worth 16,9. to £1 4s. 
(Rs. 8-12). Tliey arc jjroverbially dirty but hardworking. They 
are parchers and sellings of parched grain and pulse. They buy 
the grain and pulso from Mard,tha or Vani grain-dealera and after 
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parching it sell it at a profit of twelve to twenty per cent. Their 
women and their children from tho age of ten or twelve help them 
in thoir calling, sitting in the shops and soaking and drying grain’. 
In spite of their help a Bliadbhnuja family does not earn more 
than £1 to £1 10.s'. (Us. lO-ld) a month. Their appliances are an 
iron pan or fanf/iaf for parching the grain worth 4s, to IOa-. (il.s. 2-5), 
a chdlan or sieve of iron worth l.'j. to Is. 6d. {8-12 as.), a dardn or 
scythe-like bar to stir np the grain worth 9d. to l.s’. (G-8 as.), a 
/cniac/i/ia or iron bar and hook to remove ashes worth about lO^d. 
(7 as.), a stone mortar or v/.hali worth 6d. to 9d. (4-6 as.), 
a wooden pestle or miisal. worth Is. to bs. 6d. (S-12as.), a cojjper 
Water-pot or hdnda for boiling the grain worth lOs. to£l (Rs. 5-10), 
a tub or tip worth l.s. 9d. to 2s. (Rc. g-1), and a bag or jjota for 
holding grain worth about 7^d. (5 ns.). A family of five spend 
14s. to £1 (Rs. 7-10) a month on food and £3 to £4 (Rs. 30-40) 
a year on clothes. 'J'heir house goods are not worth more than 
£2 10s. (Rs. 25). A birth costs 10.v. to £2 (R.s. 5-20), a 
marriage £10 to £155 (Rs, 100-850), and a death £2 to £2 10s. (Rs. 20 - 
25). They are Smdrta and have house images of Bahiroba, Bhavani, 
Khandoba, and Mahadev. Their priests are Rarde.shi Brdhraans. 
They make pilgrimages to Alaudi, Kondanpnr, Randharpur, 
and Tuljilpur, and fast on ShitxmUra in February, Ashddhi 
Ekddashi in July, (Juhd-ashtami in August^ Anant-chat/iirdastii in 
September, Kdrtiki Ekddashi in November, on all Pradushs that is 
tho dark thirteenths of each month, and all Mondays. Thoir feasts 
are Ahimga in Marcli, Nd,g-pmndiatin in August, Dasara in October, 
and Divdlim November. Bhadhhunjas consider thoir women impure 
for twelve days after a bi)'th. The child’s navel cord i.s put in a, 
small oai’then jar, covered with another jar, and buried aomowhore 
in the house. Tho child is named on tho evening of tho twelfth, 
the name being given by the priest. Tho child’s hair is clipped on a 
lucky day when it is between one and seven ycar,s old. They 
marry thoir girls at any ago hut generally between twelve and 
sixteen, and their boys up to thirty. The girl’s father goes to the 
boy’s bouse and asks if he will ttiko his daughter as a wife for his 
son. If the boy’s father agrees a, few caateinen aro called and a 
rupee or two are presented to the boy along with a packet of sugar. 
A day before tho maridage a marriage hall is built with a post in 
tho centre and tho bride and bridegroom are rub])ed with turmeric 
and oil at their houses by an unmarried girl. At the girl’s house 
near the post in the marriage booth a stove is placed and over the 
stove an earthen jar, in which tho girl’s father throw.s grains of rod 
rice while the priest repeats verses in the name of Agni, Indra, 
Nfirdyan, Surya, and Vishnu. Another earthen jar is placed near 
with mdi and gulgule, preparations of wheat-flour and molasses, 
which, at the end of the marriage, aro served to tho guests. On 
the marriage day a marriage ornament or maur of palmyra palm 
leaves is tied to the hoy’s brow and he is taken to the girl’s house 
on horseback accompanied by relations, friends, castefellows, and 
music. 8omo, instead of taking the boy to tho girl’s house, bring 
the girl to the boy’s house in a palanquin. In cither case, before 
entering the marriage hall, bread and water aro waved round the 
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boy’a ov girl’s licacl. In the hall tlio boy and girl aro bathed sepa- 
irately and dress,, d in new clothes. A blacksmith is called and with 
cthton thread ties on tlie right and left wrists of the boy and girl 
around pic'ce ol' iron called kanhan about the size of a shilling 
and retire;-; with l,‘'. to 2s. (kl, (lls.-J-li). The boy and girl are 
then made to st ind on two low wooden stools face to face, a cloth 
is held beivveen thom, the Brahman priest repe<ats versos, and at 
the end tlirows grains of rice over their heads, and they are 
lusband and \vi e. They are next seated on tho stools in a line 
with joined hinnU. The girl’s father comes and washes tho boy’s 
feet, wor,ships I; in, and pours water over tho girl’s and boy’s 
hands, and pr.-.sr ils the boy with 4.s. to 10*. (Rs. 2-5). il’his ends 
the girl-giving or A’ ) ,lyrttina. Wheat Hour, turmeric, and rodpowder 
drawings ai'o tr;i,ced on tho ground, and over the drawings is placed 
art earthen pot 111 oc. with cold water and mango leaves and covered 
with an eartlieii pLii.e. Over the plate is set a lighted earthen lamp 
and near the liiiiip the sacrificial fire is kindled. The hems of the 
boy’s and girl’s clothes are tied together and they walk seven 
times round the fi .'e. A. feast is given and after the feast is over 
the boy rides witli his wife on horseback to his house and tho 
marriage coroniony i.s ended. Tho palm marriage coronet or maur 
is either idirown into a river or stream or is kept in the house 
for luck uulil soir.e other ceremony takes place whon it is 
thrown into smo htream or pool. Bhadbhunjas burn their dead 
except victims of nr: a,U-pox who aro buried. Wheir a person dies 
they pour hotwatci over the body fi.iul cover it if it is a man in a white 
taptM, if a widow i i white cotton cloth, and if a married woman in 
a green robe am,, bodice. They strew flowers and betel leaves 
.-iver tho body ;:uid. how to it. In each of the corpse’s hands they 
place a when't bidl tiio ball in the right hand having a copper coin 
in it. Half-way' to the burning ground the bier is lowered, the ball 
joutainiiig the coii s laid on the ground, and each mourner sets five 
oebbles over it. '1 hei corpse-bearers change places, those in front 
going behind and tlinso behind going in front. When they reach 
ho burnirig' grtmud r.lie bier is placed near water in such a way that 
me) end of the hii f in in tho water. The chief mourner dashG.s the 
ire-pot on the gronid and has his head and face shaved by a barber. 
By this time the j ilc: i.s half raised and the bearers lay the body 
ui it. Tho chief mourner dips one end of his shouldercloth in 
ha river and S(pieoz.:!S it into the dead mouth. After lighting the 
liile the chief im ur ler walks thrice round it with an earthen 
vater-jar, and ihe-hing tho jar on the ground beats his mouth. Whon 
h© skull has burst the chief mourner throws a little butter and a 
rowdung cake ovei the pyre and the rest follow him throwing on 
imall pieces of eowdung cakes. All bathe and go home. On 
he third day tho a-shes aro thrown into water and tho spot whore 
he body was bimo, is sprinkled with cow’s urine and some parched 
^rain or sweetun.'iits are left for tho deceased to eat and depart in 
’leaco. They mmirn the dead if a woman for nine days and if 
man for ti'-n days. At the end of tho mourning the heads of the 
hief mourner and other near relations aro shaved. On the 
hirtoenth day thoj' give a feast, and near relations or castemen 
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subscribe to give tbe chief mourner a turban. They have a headman 
or chaudhari with whose consent the castemen settle disputes. 
They send their boys to school. Competition among the different 
classes of grain-parchers is said to bo reducing their earnings. 

Bha'vsa'rs, or Dyers, are rcturnod as numbering 307 and as 
found over the whole district. They say they came about seventy or 
eighty years ago fi’om Mungi-Paithan about fifty miles north-east 
of Ahmadnagar. They have no subdivisions. Their surnames are 
Banchhod, Lale, Lokhando, Modgare, and Piirpate ; people bearing 
the same snrnamo do not intermarry. The names in common use 
among men are, Bhau, Rama, Sahkharam, Thamdji, and Vithoba; 
and among women, Jita, Llidni, Rama, Rambdi, and Thaku. They ara 
short, stout, and regular-featured. The mon wear the top-knot and 
moustache, shaving the cheeks and chin. They speak Marathi. 
They live in middle-class houses with walls of mud and bricks and 
tiled roofs. A Bhav.sar’s house can be easily known from the 
straining bag or r,oli and tho turbans hung in the veranda to dry. 
Their daily food is Indian millet bread, split pulse, and vegetables. 
They eat rice about onco a wmek, and fl.sh and tho llesh of goats and 
sheep when they can afford it. They do not object to eat hare and 
doer, but they do not eat poultry, pigeons, partridges, or geese. 
They drink both cotuitry and foreign liquor, smoko tobacco and 
hemp, and drink hemp. A family of five spend £1 to £1 lOs. 
(Rs. 10-15) a month on food and (},>’. to 10,9. (Rs. 3-5) on liquor. 
Their feasts of cakes cost £2 to £2 10s. (Rs. 20-25) fora hundred 
guests including women and childreu, £2 14s. to £3 10.9. (Rs. 27-35) 
for a feast of gram or bundi balls, and £1 4s. to £1 10s. (Rs.12.15) 
for a feast of wheat bread and split pulse. The men dress either 
like Manithiis or Deccan Brahmans in the waistcloth, coat, waist¬ 
coat, shouldercloth, turban, and shoes. Tho women wear the 
backed-bodice and the robe hanging like a petticoat without 
drawing the skirt back between tho feet. Their ornaments are the 
same as those worn by Deccan Brahman women except that the 
older women wear a pearl or moti in tho nose instead of the nath iOT 
nosering. A family of five spends £2 10.9. to £310s. (Rs.25-35) a 
year on clothes. They are hai’dworkiug, sober, thrifty, and orderly. 
They prepare colours and print and dye cloth charging 2.9. to Ss. 
(Rs. 1-4) for dyeing a turban red or abdshdi, orango or nd/rangi, and 
scarlet or pomegranate gulhendr, and GtZ. to Is. (4-8 as. ) for dyeing 
it mutiya or blush. About ouo-fourth of the charge is profit. They 
buy dyes from Gujarat Vanis at £3 to £4 (Rs.30-40) the paiso 
of 240 pounds (120 sliers). Pdpadkhdr or impure carbonate of soda 
costs thorn 2.9. (Re. 1) for eight pounds; and lemons dd, to (5d 
(2-4 as.) the Imndrod. Their appliances are earthen pots or kundis. 
two metal pots called satals or tapelds and a cloth bag or jhoh 
hung on a four-legged wooden frame through which they strain 
their colours. They are iu easy circumstances. They consider 
themselves Shudras and do not know whether they are Shaivs oi 
Vaishnavs. They have house images of the usual Deccan gods bul 
their chief objects of worship are Balaji or Krishna and Hiugldjmata. 
They keep the usual fasts and feasts and believe in the power of spirits 
and ghosts. Their priest is a Deshasth Brahman whom they greatly 
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respect. On tlie opening of the fifth day after the birth of a child in 
the mother’s ronm a grindstone or fata is laid near the mother’s cot, 
and on. tin st oim a picture of tho goddess Satvai or Mother Sixth 
is traced vdth graii a of rico, and a small silver or gold metal plate 
called tdk witdi an imago of Satvai impressed on it is set close by. 
A goat is killi'd in front of the plato and its head is laid beside the 
ti’acing of Sal viii on the grindstone, and all are worshipped. A feast 
is held but no li(|iu)t‘ is drunk. The house women watch the whole 
night so that tlio goddess may not take the child away. Then till tho 
eleventh dry no ( cremony is performed but the mother is considered 
unclean and is not touched. On the eleventh day the house is 
cowdunged, and the mother, child, cot, and clothes are washed and 
the unclcaiilincs.-; ceases. On the twelfth day either five or seven 
liebbles aro set in a line in the house or on the roadside in front of 
the house and svorshipped by the mother, who offers rice, curds, 
and wheat bread. <Jirls are named on the twelfth and boys on the 
thirteenth day after (lirtli, tho name being given by tho women in 
the house. The eMponse during the thirteen days after a birth 
varies from £1 l.s. to £t lOs. (Rs.X2-45). They shave a boy’s head 
when he is one t(.> tlireo months old, and girls who have a brother not 
more than tliree years old havo their hair shaved along with tho hoy. 
If a girl is net born uritil after tho brother next to her has been shaved 
only a fevp of her Iriirs are cut with scissors 01:1 her wedding day. On 
thehair-eutliiig day the child is seated on its father’s ormother’s knee, 
and the bai'l.ier sits in front and shaves the head and is paid 2s. 6d. 
(Rs.U). T ho liui xmtting ends with a dinner to near relations, the 
expenses viuying Irotu O.s. to £1 (Rs. 3-10). Girls are married from 
the time they arc id .ho cradle till they are ten or twelve, and boys 
from ten to twenty <■:' twenty-fivo. The hoy’s father looks out for a 
wife for liifs t-on. '.len he has found a suitable match he takes with 
him a coupb.i of ne ir rclatious or friends and formally asks the girl’s 
father if he w ill give lus daughter in marriage to his hoy. If the girl’s 
father agree.*- tin,- boy’.s father asks his family priest to name a lucky 
day, and on ijhat. lin.j he goes to the girl’s taking a few near relations 
and friends and bi.s family priest. After they are seated the 
girl is called and 1,; !<<« her seat notir the priest. Tho priest marks 
her brow with ri dpi'wder, presses her brow with a silver coin 
generally a rupee, mi'J gives the coin into her hands. Sweetmeats 
worth 4s. to S.s'. ( l.iK 2-4) and betel'packets are served and the 
guests retire. ’I’h s is called the rodpowder rubbing or kunku- 
t.avne\ it (iosts the Ooy’s father 10s. to 14s. (Rs. 5-7). Their asking 
ror mdgni is the san e as tho Kunbi asking and the turmeric-rubbing 
IHsts five to seven diiy.s. Tho hoy and girl are rubbed with turmeric 
at their homos. <)n the first day five married women grind 
turmeric and nib it on tho boy’s body, and, taking some to the girl’s 
bouse with a new gi eon robe and bodice, accompanied by kinswomen 
and music, nib the girl with it, dress her in the new clothes, and 
return with a present of a turban and sash for the hoy. The 
turmeric rtthbiTig is, rijpeatedbothat the hoy’s and girl’s during each 
of the next five or six day.s, and during those days no other 
ceremony is performs 1. Marriage booths are built at both tho houses 
and an earthen altar is sot up at tho girl’s with five earthen jars 
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ranged round it. Their marriage guardian or devah is tho leaves of 
four tigSj Pious religiosa, P. glomerata, P. indica, and P. infectora, and 
of tho mango. In tho evening of the marriage day, accompanied 
by kinspeoplo and friends, the hoy goes on horseback to MarutPs 
temple in the girl’s village and takes his seat on the veranda. 
The girl’s party come to the temple, jiresent the boy with a turban 
and sash, put new shoes on his feet, and bring him to the girl’s. 
Before the boy enters tho marriage hall an elderly woman waves 
rice and curds round hi.s head and throws them on ono side. The 
girl’s father leads him into tho miii'riage hall and makes him stand 
on a wooden stool, blanket, or carpet, in front of the girl, and a 
cloth is held between them. 'J’lie priest repeats versos and at the 
end throws grains of rice over their head.s, and the boy and girl 
are husband and wife. Their right wrists are tied with seven 
rounds of yellow cotton or kaHhun thread to which a piece of 
turmeric root is fastened. Tho sacred fire is lit on tho altar by 
both the boy and girl, and fed with butter and parched rice. The 
boy’s father presents th(=( girl’s brother with a turban. Ho ties 
together the skirt of the boy’s and girl’s robes and they are led to 
the village Mdruti’s temple, bow to him, and return. The day ends 
with a dinner. Ne.vt evening exchange presents of clothes are 
made between the two houses and tho boy takes his wife in a 
procession accompanied by kinspeoplo, friends, and music, to 
his father’s house. A marriage costs the boy’s father £15 to 
£35 (Rs, 150-350), and tho girl’s father £5 to £10 (Rs. 50-100). 
"When a girl comes of age sho is seated by horsolf for four days. 
On the morning of the fifth she is bathed, presented with a now 
robe and bodice, and her lap is tilled with botelnut and leaves, 
plantains, almonds, and rice or wheat. The girl’s mother 
presents the boy with a turban and sash and the girl with a robe 
and bodice. The observance ends with a dinner to near relations 
and friends. A girl’s coming of age costs her husband’s father £I 
to £3 (Rs. 10-80) and her own falher KJs. to £l I2.s. (Rs. 8-16). 
They have no ceremony during a woman’s first pregnancy. 
They try to keep her 2 >lea.sed and feed her on a variety of dishes. 
When a person dies, relations, friends, and castofellows aro told, 
the body is brought out of tho house and laid on tho house stops, 
and warm water is poured over it. A piece of cloth is rolled round 
its loins ; it is laid on a bier, and sweet flowers aro strewn over the 
body. The bier is carried on tho shoulders of four men, and the 
chief mourner walks in front carrying an earthen pot with burning 
cowdung cakes. On the way to tho burning ground, the body isrosted 
and pieces of broad are left for the evil spirits to eat. At this 
burning ground a pile is raised, the body is laid on tho pile, and the 
pile is kindled by tho chief mourner. When tho jhle is completely 
burnt tho chief monrncr walks thrice round it with an earthen jar 
full of water. At the ond of tho third turn ho dashes the jai- on 
the ground and cries aloud heating his mouth with the back of 
his right hand. Tho mourners return homo. On the third day the 
chief mourner goes to the bin-uing ground, removes the ashes, 
shaves his moustache, bathes, and sprinkles cow’s urine and dung on 
the ashes. On the spot whore tlio body was burned he sots three 
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earthen jars fillucl with cooked rice curds honey and milk, and 
after bathing' n turns home. They mourn ton days and on the 
-eleventh tlie cloef mourner goe.s to the river side, prepares ton 
wheatflour hulls, offers one to the crows, and throws the re.st into 
water. On the i levonth or twelfth day the memorial or ghrdddh 
ceremony is ]i( 1 1'» iied at the mourner's house, and either on the 
twelfth or tlmtt criv-ii day the caste is feasted chiefly on sweet cakes 
ov pur an-ini', H. 'J';to whole ceremony costs £l to £4 (Rs.10-40), 
They h are a ( into council and settle their social disputes at 
meetings (if tlic faiitemen. The punishments vary from making a 
bow to the CiiHK; t . giving them a feast. They send their boys to 
school, but do iiof keep them at school for any length of time. As 
a class till y are I'n; idy off, 

Burucls, or 1 k; mboo-worker.s, aro roturnod as numbering 858 and 
as found rdl ovci the district. They ,say they came into the district 
upwards d' two hundred years ago from Aurangabad, Nagar, and 
Batara. Thcii- > t ;ry is that they aro Marathas who were put out of 
caste because iliey made a bamboo basket for PArvati’s flowers and 
fruit when shi‘ going to worship the vad tree on the Juno or 
Jjieiihlh fiill-moi -n. 'f’liey are divided into Jilts, Kauadis, Lingayats, 
MarAtliils, I'iiio atis, and Tailaugs, who do not eat together or 
intermarrv. Tl-e following particulars apply totlie Maratha Buruds, 
Their .suruiimes a-rt Bhovare, Cltinchavlc, Ghorpiido, Jagtap, Kciio, 
Mohite, More, I'oeiir, Banavle, Shelko, Bhiude, and Vartab. I’ooplo 
bearing the mi no suruame do not intorinarry. The names in 
common u.so tun uig men are, Bhanji, Bahiru, Govind, Ithu, Mhruti, 
and Piiudn; aiid among women Charidrablulga, Ganga, Girja, 
Krishna, Iliii, :ud Ramii, They look like Marilthds and speak 
Marathi 'I'hey o-'o in poor houses and have metal and earthen 
vossels, Tlicy (-v-ui, cattle and sheep, goats, and fowls. They eat 
fish and murtmi aeid driids licjuor. Their staple food is rice, millet, 
aud vegetables, uiid thoir feasts are of furanjiolis or sweet cakes, 
and .s/ii/vipjij'/.s -vlioiit-tlour aud sugar cooked in butter and bread. 
The men dress lik;' Maratiuls wearing the waistcloth, coat, waistcoat, 
sshouldeieloth, n-rid .M.irAtha turban ; and tho women in a backed 
bodice au'l the full Maratha robe tho end of which they draw back 
between tln’ Iket and tuck into the waist behind. They wear 
the sa-nu- onuuneiits as Miu-iithas. They are hardworking and 
orderly, butfimd t-f drink. They live by makiug bamboo baskets, 
mats, fau?, ami su n-screons, the women doing as much work as the 
men. They sell their mats at Gs. (Rs. 3) the hundred square feet, 
their baskets at pJ. to 6d. (2-4 as.), and their sieves or chdlnyas at 
Jd. to l|d. ( 2 -1 ((.). They also make cane chairs which they sell 
at Qd. to Is. {I - S as,). Their average earnifigs aro lO.s, to 14s. 
(Rs. 5 -7) and uiojt families have at least two or three wago-earniug 
membeis. 'I’liL ir chief god is MahAdev but they worship BhavAiii, 
Bahiroha K h iiidoba, Krishna, Maruti, and Ram. They keep the 
usual Hindu futsand foasts and show equal respect to Brahmans 
and JaugaiiiH iuid call both to their house.s at marriages 
and deaths. 'I’liey go on pilgrimage to Alandi, Pandharpur, 

Tuljapur, and Kiinoba in Ahmaduagar. On tho fifth day after 
the birtli of .1 child a silver imago of the goddess Satvai is 
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made, laid on a grindstone, and riibbod with redlead. Near it 
pieces of moss or shavdl and prickly-poar or nivdting are laid, 
and worshipped by tho Louse poo])le. The goddess is offered 
bread and split pulse, and four pltite.s filled with split pulse 
and bread aro set one on each .side of tho grindstone and 
worshipped. A dough lamp is kept burning, and the women 
sing and talk the whole night. They hold a woman unclean for 
twelve days after childbirth. At the end of the twelve days the 
house is washo<l with cow dung, tho clothes are cleaned, and the 
mother and child are bathed, hive pebbles are worshipped outside 
of tho house, and in the evening the child is laid in a cradle and 
named, the name being given by the oldest person in the house. 
Sometimes when the child is between three mouths and two years 
old its hair is clipped either at home or at a distance from the 
village, a goat is killed, and a feast is given. They marry their 
girls before they come of age and their boys up to twenty-five. 
Tho proposal come.s from the boy’s side. His father goo.s to the 
girl’s father and asks his daughter in marriage. Their betrothals 
are the same as Maratha betrothals. Their marriage guardian or 
devak is a mango twig which is brought and consecrated in the 
same way as the Maratha marriage guardian. During the marriage 
ceremony tho boy aud girl stand on four bamboo baskets, each resting 
a foot on a basket, and a cloth is drawn betw’een them. The Jangara 
is present and the Brdhman repeats marriage verses and throws 
grains of rice over their heads and when the verses are ended the 
boy and girl aro hmsband and wife. The Brahman kindles the 
sacrificial fire aud tho hoy followed by the girl passes five times 
round it. Then the hems of their garments are tied into a knot 
and they how to the house god.s. Tho boy carries off an imago from 
the god-house, and tho girl’s father ptu’suades him to give it up in 
exchange for a cocoanut. Tho day euds -with a dinner. Next day 
a feast is held and the villagers and the boy’s relations are feasted. 
In the evening the boy walks with his bride to his village 
accompanied by kiuspeople and music, and the festivities end by 
a feast at tho boy’s to tho girl’s parents kinspeople and friends and, 
to his own villagers. When she comes of age a girl is seated bjr 
herself for ten days, when her lap is filled with fruit and rice or 
wheat. In tho seventh month of a first pregnancy a dinner ia 
given and five married women aro feasted one each day. They 
either bury or burn the dead with the same observances as Mardthds. 
On the third day after burial the bearer,s are feasted and cooked rice 
is sprinkled over the spot whore the deceased was buried or burnt. 
On the tenth day rice balls are offered to tho spirit of the dead, 
and on the thirteenth the Brahinan priest is given uncooked food 
and money and tho caste are dined. They allow widow marriage 
and polygamy, but not polyandry. 'J'hey have no headman, and 
settle social disputes at meetings of the castemon. They live in 
fair comfort but are poor. I'hey say their craft is falling aa 
baskets are now made of iron instead of bamboo. They do not 
send their boys to school and do not take to new pursuits, 

Cha'mbha'rs, or Tanners, are returned as numbering 17,250 and 
as found over the whole district. There are five classes of Oh^mbhd,rs, 
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Dakshanif?, Konknaifj, Kafcais, Bengalis^ and Mang Mochia, who 
neither eat togetlitr nor intermarry. The following particulars 
fipply to Dakshaiii or Deshi Chambhars. They say their ancestors 
came into the disti iot during the supremacy of the Peshwaa, Their 
surnames are Bhoth;, Kalcj Pote, SAtputCj Shinde, and Sonavne, and 
persons bearing the same surname cannot intermarry. The names 
in common use among men are Bhiign, Dagdu, Gohivya, GyaiiUj 
Kiilu, and Y im.iji ; and among women Ganga^ Itha, Koynaj Eakhma, 
Vanarsij and ^’oiia. 'rhoy are dark, and, except that they are dirtier 
and less well fed, n^stamble cultivating Marathas both in'appearance 
and speech. 'I’hey live in one-storied houses with mud walls and 
tiled roofs. They k.'ep sheep, goats, and fowls. Their house goods, 
including (jsirthen vessels and metal dining plates and drinking pots, 
are worth 10ft. to £1 lOs. (Rs. 5-15). Their staple food is Indian 
millet and mil let oi-ead, vegetables, salt, ehillios, and pulse. They 
eat fish and tlie tlisb of sheep, goats, fowls, hare, and deer, but not 
the flesh of the hog. Except the followers of a pir named 
Ddvalmani, all oii.t the dead bodies of cattle. They drink both 
country and fore-gu liquor and smoke tobacco and hemp-flower. 
Both men and >\oracn dress and wear ornaments like cultivating 
Mardthfls. Tbey aio hardworking, dirty, and drunken. They work 
in leather, cut atul dye skins, and make shoes sandals and water-hags. 
Their women hel]) rViom. They work from seven in the morning to 
twelve, and agaiii from two to seven. Besides as leather-dressers 
they work as liufbaudrnon and labourers. They sell shoes at Is. to 
8s. (Re. .j-m flu pair. Their appliances are the awl or ari worth 
about ftf. (1 «.), the rdpi or knife worth 3d. to Aid. (2-3 as.), a pair 
of halbuls (,ir shoi l:irsts worth 3d. to 4|d/, (2-3 as.), and holamhes 
or water-i.)ots worth about fd. (i o.). They buy sheep and goats’ 
skins from tSultankars or Saktandars at Is. to 8s. (Rs. 4-11) the 
skin; and incnu shoos at |d. to 3d. (4-2 as.) a pair. Their 
deities are Mabadov of Shingnapur in Satara, Khandoba, 
Bahiroba, and lihavfini of Tuljapur. They keep the usual Hindu 
fasts and feasts, and make pilgrimages to Pandharpur, Saptashringi, 
.Nasik, and Beriiirc;. Their priests are Deshasth BrAhmans to whom 
they show groat i inspect. They have a religious head, a Gos^vi 
generally ( ailed lui/m belonging to their own casto, who is greatly 
respected. 'I'he',^ cannot tell where his head-quarters are, but 
he somefiraes vints thorn, when they feast him and make him 
presents of inoiiey varying from a penny to (id. When a child 
is born they cui; die navel cord and put it under the mother’s 
pillow, along with a little sand and marsh grass. They keep a 
lamp burning in the mother’s room and feed it for ton nights with 
castor oil and worship it for three days. They give the child 
honey and molusses mixed with water. After the third day the 
mother nurees it, On the fifth day they spread some grains of rice 
on a atom I slab n the lying-in room and on the rice lay a silver or 
brass imago of Satvai, anci lay the navel cord before the image 
and the sand and socigo, and offer it rice, a piece of bread, 
and piils(,i. 'I'liny sometimes kill a goat in honour of the 
goddess. Ill the evening a feast is held and five unmarried 
girls are fed and given packets of beteluufc and leaves, On the 
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seventh day they make charcoal drawings on the outer walls of 
the house and worship them with red and turmeric powder and, 
dowers, and odor wot gram. On the twelfth day, outside of tho 
house, they worship seven pebbles, kill a goat, and feast seven 
married women. They name their children when they are eleven or 
twelve days or six wmeks old, a,iul clip the child’s hair at any time 
between tho third montli and the tliird year. They marry their 
boys between four and twenty-five and their girls before they are 
sixteen. On the occasion of betrothal, ornaments are exchanged 

between the two houses, tho boy is presented with a turban and 

sash, and tho girl with a robo and bodice. On a lucky day, one to 
three days before tho marriage, the boy is rubbed with turmeric at 
his house, and a little is taken to the girds by kinswomen and 
friends, where she is rubbed with it and presented with a robe and 
bodice. Her lap is filled with grains of wheat, dry cocoa-kernel, 

dates, and a packet of bctolnut and loaves. On the marriage day 

tho boy is set on horseback and accompanied by kinspeoplo 
and friends goes with music to the temple of Maruti in tho girds 
village. Hero tho marriage coronet or hdtihlng is tied on his brow, 
and his father-in-law presents him with a turban, a sash, a waist- 
cloth, and a pair of shoes, and takn-s him to his house. When he 
reaches the girds house a piece of bread is waved round his head and 
thrown away. The boy and gij'l are made to stand face to face in 
two bamboo baskets, a cloth on ja m,nika is held between them, and 
the priest repeats verses and throws grains of rice and millet on the 
boy and girl. At the lucky moment the cloth is snatched away, 
and the guests clap their bands and throw grains of rice over tbo heads 
of the bride and bridegroom who encircle each other’s nocks with 
garlands of flowers and with yellow threads. Then on the marriage 
altar or hahulo the sacrilicial fire or Idjdhom, is kindled, and each 
near relation and friend waves a copper coin over the heads of the 
boy and girl and sticks grains of rice on their brows. Except near 
relations and friends, the guests retire with a betel packet, 
and the day ends with a feast. Next day a goat is killed in 
honour of the goddsss Janai and a feast of mutton and liquor 
is made. The boy, seated on horse-back with his bride and 
accompanied by relations and friends and music, goes to his house 
in procession. On tho day after the boy returns to his house his 
father gives a feast to all hi.s castefellows, tlio bride and bridegroom’s 
yellow necklaces and turmeric wristlets are untied, they are rubbed 
with rice flour, and all traces of tlio turmeric are washed off. 
Deccan Chambhars allow widow marriage and polygamy, but not 
polyandry. They either bury or burn the dead. In either case the 
body is washed with warm water and carried on a bier on the 
shoulders of four mou. Half-way to the burial ground the bier is 
lowered, a copper and few grains of rice are laid near tho head, 
and each mourner drops five pebbles over tho coin. Tho four 
hearers change places, and the body is carried to the burning 
ground. When they bury, the body is laid in the grave on its 
back and the chief mourner followed by tho rest throws a handful 
of ashes over it and the grave is filled. Wlien they burn, the chief 
mourner sets fire to the pile, and going round it thrice with an 
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earthen jar fili al with cold watoi-j dashes the jar on the groend and 
beats Ilia iiioulJi, The party bathe, return to the chief niourner'’s 
house,, and eaih taking a nim leaf in his mouth retires to his 
home. On 1 1 o tliird day the chief mourner levels the mound 
over the gnu e, o:; if the body bas been burnt, the ashes are thrown 
into some sti-: am or river. They mourn the dead for ten days. 
On the tenth, day wheat or rice balls are offered to the deceased, 
one is left fei the crows, and the rest are thrown info water. 
The mourning enremonios end on the thirteenth day with a dinner 
to casteiuen, and l:ho gift of a turban to tho chief moiirnor. They 
have a caste c.< hok il, and settle social disputes according to tho opinion 
of tho men ul‘(h.! caste. Tho faults against caste are eating pork, 
eating di inking or .smoking out of the same pipe with a low-caste man 
or a Musalimi.n, using abusive language towards tho caste council, 
and having intoKfiiurse witliaMliar, Mang, or Bhangi woman. The 
punishments \'i ry from asking pardon by bowing to the caste to 
the giving of i toast to the whole community. They send their 
boys to scliool rill they are about twelve when they become useful 
in their (‘ailing, 'I'hey complain that they are growing poor because 
people are taking to wearing English-shaped boots and shoos j still 
they are a ,‘-toady if not a rising class. 

T’AitiiK!-jri Cn i’.iniTAus, generally known as Moehis, are of several 
Huhdi\isl.,nis. 'I'licy ohaitn descent from tho saint liohidas who 
flourish(,'( [ a.liou i.lie twelfth or tliirteentli century of the Christian ora. 
They are diviihu,, :uto Ahirva, Dlior, Jatve, Katai, Kuhul, Madrdsi, 
Bengali, Jaiig-lc, and Gujariiti itochis. Of those the Ahirva, Dhor, 
and Jiit vf,‘ iM ocliis . ‘at together but do not interniaiTy. The surnames 
of tho Ahir ('Icnnldiars are Chandere, Chliane, Korbliokre, Kuche, 
Phulmari, and I ’clc; people with tho same surnauio cannot intermarry. 
The names in jnnimon use among men are Beni, Dliansing, Jivan, 
Haim, .Lillmaii Miiasiiig, Mohan, and Narayan ; and among women 
Dovaka, .lamni, 11 riya, Kashi, M.uniya, and Puniya. They look like 
low-class Pard i.^liis and speak Hindustani. They live in houses 
with mud walls iiiul tiled roofs. Their house goods generally include 
queensmctal ciio.s and saucers and earthen cooking vessels, a blanket, 
a quilt, a id a c iiqiih, and a wooden box and cot worth altogether 
lOs. to £'2 (I!s..) - 2t)). 1'Iiey sometimes employ men of their caste in 
their shops as la b iirors, paying them 4|(Z. to dd. (4-G as.) a day. They 
somotiiut s kci’i sheep, goats, and fowls. Their staple food is Indian 
millet or milldi, bi'cad, pulso, vegetables, fish, and flesh, costing a 
family (,if fls(,‘ i‘>,-‘,to £1 (Rs.8-10) a mouth. They give feasts of 
wheat cak(;‘s. rii e, and vegetables at births, marriages, and deaths, 
a feast to a liuudred guests costing about £1 (Rs. 10). They 
drink boDh coi n try ami foreign liquor and smoke hemp-flowers 
and tobacco. The men wear Mardtha turbans or beadscarves, 
coats, w:iistcoa:;s, short waistcloths, and English or native shoes. 
Tho womoii df' Hs in a petticoat and opeii-backod bodice, and wear 
an upper elot li dr iwu over tho head. Women wear in tho cars 
silver hd.'ts woriii H-, 6d. (12 as.), gold necklaces or tiks worth 
about 4.'(. (Rs 1 ; bracelets or iodes of silver or tin, queonsmetal 
anklets also caded tode.^ worth about 4s, (Rs. 2), and toe-rings or 
jodvis wortli, alieiit flei. (2(1,'?.). They keep in store spare clotlie.s 
J! .SID—42 
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worth £l to £1 4i’. (Rs. 10-12). They are hardworkiugj dirty, 
drunken, and .i 0 .spital)lo. They make and sell boots with elastic 
sides at 8s. to 10s, (Hs.ll-.')) the iia,ir and slioe.s at l.s. On!, to 3s. 
(Rs. |-1A) tho p.air. They buy hiiles from Dhors aths'. 3d. to Is. 9(1. 
(10-14 an.) the pound, a shc:op or goai/s skiu for l.s’. (8 as.), nails 
at 4^d. (3 (t.s.) a pound, elastic at Is. od. to Is. (k?. (LO-12 ns.) the 
yartl, thrciid at Oijd. (Ol, n.s-.) a pound, w.'ix at Is, 9d.. (It n.s',) the 
pound, and eight hundnul rings lor 7\d. (T) «.s.). They earn Od. to 
1.S'. (4-8 a.s.) a day more than they spend. Tlioir wotnon help by 
twisting thread. Their boys are skilled workers at fifteen or sixteen 
and earn 3d, to 4Jd. (2-3 as.) a day. I'ardoshi shoemakers sew a 
pair of shoes in a day atul a pair <d' boots in a couple of days. 'Ihcir 
working hours are eight in the morning to six in the evening. 
They believe in sorcery and wikdicraft. Their family deities are 
Bahlji and Bhav.'mi of Tnl japur. Their priest,s are tho ordinary 
Do.shasth Bnihnians, who conduct their birth, marriage, and death 
ceremonies. They ma,ke pilgriinagos to Baudharpur, Kondaupur, 
and Tuljapnr. They fast during the Navai-utran in April, 
Ja.nmihldami in August, and Cravri^h. chaturflu imdAnant-r.hutii.rdanhi 
in 8eptembor; and ft'iist on Sankrdnt ii:. January, SIdmja in March, 
.Rdhhiap-pii/nirtna and Ki'uj-panclmi in August, 7.)asffi?’a in October, and 
Rivdli in November. Tiiey hold tlicii- women impm'O for five weeks 
after a birth and never touch tbem during the whole of that time. 'I’he 
child’s navel cord is cut by a ]\Iaratlia or .a Mnsalman midwife who 
is paid 7}pl. (5 as.). 'Tlio midwife buries the navel cord in the 
lying-in room, and on the day of bii'di calls the child by a name 
which she is told by the Brahman priest. After tho child is born 
tho mother is laid on a quilt, never on a cot. On tho fifth day a 
ligliiod iron lamp, two very small copper or silver plates stamped 
with the image of tho goddc.'ss Satvai, live wheat cakes, some mutton, 
dry fish, rice, cooked and raw vegefables, and two copper anklets 
or vdlcs are laid iii a winnowing fan ;ind worshippetl. One plate 
is hun(r round the child's neck and tho other is hung round the 
mother’s neck and the .anklets arc put on tho child’s feet, d'ho 
winnowing fan i.s given to a Alaug woman, and at night a 
feast is hold. On the tenth day boiled gram and betel packets 
are served to married wemcm. On some .suitable day during 
the child’s second year tlu'y shave <a child’s hair for the first 
time. Bor the fii'st shaving tlio child's parents take it either to 
T'ul jfipur or Koiidanpur, employ a harher at a cost of 3(/. (2 as.) 
to shave it wdrile it sits on its nuitemal unclo’,s knee, and, when the 
shaving is over, they kill .a goat and offer tho goddess (sooked 
mutton and liquor. They feast on sweet cakes mutton and liquor, 
present a goat’s head and a cocoanut to the temple miiiistrant, 
throw the hair into tho watoi', and return home. This ceremony 
costs about .£1 4,s’. (Rs. 12). They marry their boy.s hetweou ten 
and twenty and their girhs between five aud twelve. The families 
of the boy aud girl do not iiitorchange lio.spitalltic‘S and no flesh or 
liquor i.s used, ’they do not hold tho cloth or aidra/pal between 
tho hoy and the giid during the marriage ceremony, but make them 
walk seven times round a square pillar with in front of each face a 
pile of twenty-ouc earthen jar,s whitewashed and marked with green 
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yellow and rnd. They bum the dead aud mourn ten days. They 
allow chili and nido'vv marriage, and practise polygamy but not 
polyandry, liiry Imvo a headman or chaudhari who settles .social 
disputes ill C'.iiHulration with live of the elders. They send their 
boys to sc'ionl I II they are about twelve years of ago. They ai’o 
said to be .salVernifi; from tlie importation of hluropean shoes which 
are bcttcir and siiMiiger than those they make. 

Gaundis, m' Alasoms, are returned as nninbering 347 and as 
found in tiliiui l.adi, .lunnar, Indapvir, Poona, and Purandhar. 
They are divided into Gujaratis, Jdts, Kamathis, Liugayats, 
and Pardeslns, 'rho neither eat together nor interraariy. The 
surnames of i im Gujarati.s, to whom the following details 
apply, are Dcvai.val, Uhavare, Knndalvai, aud Telpuro; people 
with the sail).,: surname do not intermarry. Tlio names in 
common usi.' inning men are JJhiiu, Mansaram, Nandaram, 
Sakhararu and hundarji; and among women, Anandi, Godavari, 
Piirvati, tiakluiia, s. nd Shita. They are a well-made, tall, and fan- 
people. The men A'cnr the top-knuf, mou.stacho, ami whisker.s, but not 
the board. Tlieii- liome tongue i.s llfirwari but witli others they 
speak fairly corn ci„ Alariithi. Mo.st of thnin live in hou.ses of the 
better .sort two or more stories bigh, with walls of brick and tiled 
roofs. Pxi'i'iii IAViI or tbroe houses whicdi are worth about h 10,000 
(Its. 1,00,000) a I lamnli’s bouse co.sts 4410 to 4.200 (Its. 200- 2000) to 
build. TJi.'ir 111 •!:. I are iiiclndc.s metal and eurtliou vo.sscl.s, cots, 
blankets, j.jlass r...aging lamps, and picture-lVamcs. 'hbey keep 
cows, buffaloes, Ih va-s, audpavrot.s. Tbcir every-day food is millet, 
rice, wheat, split ndso, ti.sh, and tlie tlo.sh of goats .sheep and fowls. 
The men wear a 1 hi loose turban lia.lf-Mavwai'i aud half-Marathi, a 
coat, waistcoa t, w ;di i,elot!i,shouldercloth,and Deccan Brtilnnan shoes ; 
and tlie wonam a pettie-oat or Iwugha, a short-sleeved opon- 
baeked Viodice, anl an upper robe and scarf which they fasten into 
the band of the pi till .mat aud diaw over the head like a, veil and 
hold the end in (l.ftir hand in front. They do not tie their hair in 
a, roll behind the l i u i, but let it bang down the back in In-alihs. 
They do not use r il'O lia.ir or deck their hair Avith (lowor.s. Tlioy 
mark their brew; rvitb redpowder, wear glass bangles, silver 
anklets or dji/io and i.i;ie-riug.sor jiuifci,'.- valued at .to to ,£ t (its, 30-40). 
They neither bor- their no.ses nor tattoo their .skin.s. 'J'ho _7 aro 
hardworking', eve i r.anpored, sober, and thrifty, d’hey aro ina.sou.s, 
eontractoi','!, dealein grain and clotit, moneychangers, writers, 
husbandiueii, and l.i.bourcrs. They also make clay- images of 
Gaiipati and o( In'r el.iy lignres. 'L'hey aro VaishnatAS and worship 
the usual lb 'iliaiai ie god.s aud goddos.ses. 'I’hey have house images 
of Biiliiji, B.alk''isb na, .Bliavaui, and Ganpati, aud their pi‘io,sts aro 
the ordinary Miu.-idn. Brahmans to whom they show great respect. 
Their fasts and leans aro the same as those of otliur .Brahmanic 
IliiidiLs. Thc) mako pilgrimages and believe in sorcery and 
witchcraft. Tlmy .m isider a woman impure for ten days after the 
birtli of a fluid iill wliich jiothing is done in tho house. On the 
twelfth mall aial I’e.iiale relations, friends, and castofellows meet 
at the motlicr’.s Imiiso, put the child in a cradle, and name it. Each 
of the male guestis griven a couple of betel leaves and a small 
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sweetmeat or hundi ball ami eaeb of tiie female guests a handful of 
wet gram. A birth costs £1 to £4 (Rs. 10 -40). At any timo between 
a child’s first and third year, whether it is a boy or a girl, the hair- 
clipping or jdval is performed. In the ca.so of a girl only a few 
hairs are cut wiili a ])air of scissors by tho people of the house ; 
the boy is seated on the knee of some older cither male or female, 
married or widow, and tlio barber sh.avo.s his luiad except the topknot, 
and is presented with a cocoaniit and (jd. to (4-6 a,<i.) in cash. 
They marry their girls before they come of ago and their boys before 
they are twenty-five. The asking or mdgni is the same as the 
Marathas’ asking. Their marriage guardian or devah is the god 
Ganpati and five hel applo.s which they place on a betel leaf on aheap 
of rice. They make inarilago poi-clics at both tlie boyhs and the 
girl’s lionsos. Instead of an altar at tho girl’s hoinse they plant in the 
middle of tho marriage hall a mango post with on eacli face an 
eartiien cup like a clay lamjj or kudi and cover it with another cup. 
On tho marriago day tho bo}’’ goes on horsob/ick in procession to the 
girl’s accompanied by kinspoople and music, and sits in the house 
in front of the house gods on a carptit spread for him. The boy’s 
father goes to whe^’o the girl is in the. women’s room, worships her, 
and presents her with clothes and ornamonts. In those the women 
of the house dress her and tho boy’s father goe.s and takes his 
place in the marriage porch. The girl’s father next coures to the 
boy, offers him clothes .and ornaments, and loads him to the part 
of the rn.arriago ])orcli where tho mango post is planted and seats 
him before the post on a carpet. The girl is now brought and seated 
to the right of the boy. Thu boy’s priest on behalf of tho boy says 
to the girl, ‘ Do not sit on my right but on my left.’ She replies 
through her priest, At you promise to give me presents now and then 
and do not spend money without my leave, thou I will do as yon wish, 
otherwise I shall not’. 'I’lic boy’s priest promises that he will give 
her presents and not spend money, and the boy in confirmation says 
Ye.s. 'Die girl takes her seat on tlio boy’s loft and the priest 
holds a cloth between tlicm and tlic mango post and repeats marriage 
verses. At the end of the vor.scs the priest tlirows grains of rice 
over the heads of the hoy and girl and they are man and wife. 
Packets of betel leaves and nut are handed round and the guests retire. 
That night tho boy ,stay,s at the girl’.s house. Next day, after a fi'ast 
and the exchange of presents of clothes, tho boy goes in procession 
with the bi’ide to his house, and the marriage ends with a feast. 
Among them a girl is considered impure for four days when she 
comes of ago and on the fif tli her lap is filled with a oocoanut .and other 
fruit, and she joins her hiisl)and. VV^hon a Gauudi dies he is bathed 
in tho house, dressed in a loincloth, laid on the bior and covered with 
a sheet. Near relations come with pieces of white cloth measuring 
throe and a half foot long and spread them on the body. The bier is 
carried on the shouldci-s of four near relations, the usual halt is made 
on the way to tho burning ground, and, at the burning ground, the 
body is burnt with tho same details as at a Gujarat V.'uii’s funeral. 
On the fourth day tho chief mourner grinds a handful of wheat in a 
handmill from loft to right that is contrary wise or nlate, and makes 
the flour into three small cakes. He takes the cakes and a water-pot 
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and goes to tlio burning ground. On tlio way ho leaves one cake 
on the sj)ofc wiicio the halt was made and the hior was rested. In 
tl'io burniu g gn >u ii i\ ho removes the ashe.s and throws thorn into water, 
and after sprmk'ing a little eowdung and water lays the two cakes 
on the spor., ami at'fin'a crow has pecked them returns homo. On 
the tenth, day lur goes to fi stream, prepares rice ha.lls, throws them 
to the spiiit of i.ho dead in the water, and returns homo. On the 
eleventh day he leasts the caste. They hold caste councils and settle 
social dis|)iite' ai. i uiotings of the castomou. Pew send their boys to 
school. Scam; of tliem are x'ieh and the rest are well-to-do. 

Ghisa'diSjlir onilly PolishersorTinkers,innnb)ering444, are return¬ 
ed as found, in l u[l:i,|)ur, Puraiidhar, and in the city of Poona. Their 
name seems t > cctu ;: from the Marathi ghisnu to rub. According to 
their own story they are called after a certain tTlu.sildi who over¬ 
came and kilim] a fanions gymnast. They say that they came to the 
Deccan from (luj uii.t in search of work. They have no subdivisions 
among thotri; all 6 lisadis eat together and intermarry. Their sur¬ 
names are (jlnviiu, (lharvase, Katkar, I’advalkar, Povar, Salunko, 
Selar, and Simle; persons having thesaine sm'iiamo cannot intermarry. 
The names in cr miimm usoainougmenare, Jihikaji,Xusliab.a,Mahiiduba, 
Malhari, Mdnaji, Ih khmaji, Saiitii, Tidvaram,nud Vaghu ;and among 
women (Tirj ibid, -l.i dcubai, Jayibai, Jvusdbai, .Itakhmabai, .'iml Taib.ai. 
They add/i as li irnji to men's names and//dt as Jhnkubai to women’s 
names, .lie tli ai lone and abroad they speak a corrupt Gujanlti, a 
mixture of (!u j; r.iti Marathi and Hindustani. Both men and 
women di'oss in Martthi fashion and look like Knnbia except that 
they are a litt le shorter and sturdier. The men are strongly made 
and many o; tlumi iu'o trained gymna.st.s. They wear top-knots and 
beards and tlioir 'ocos are goucrally covered with long tliick hair. 
Tho head liair is h,:,ii v. Most of them live in poor houses or huts one 
storey liigh vviili of brick and tilod roofs. Those of thcin who 

wander from phu-'. to ])lacc! fix two forked poles in, the ground, lay 
a third polo in the f:u-ks of tho two uprights, and stretch a cloth or 
large bhmkofc eivlh d pifl over the horiv.oiital polo so as to form a tent 
■with sloping sid.e.s a nd open ends. Tho sides are pegged to the ground 
and the back, is ch s.al with blankot.s. In tlieir touts are generally 
a cot cradle, bhnikoi, quilt, carpet, oneor two low wooden stools, and 
clay or metal cnekuig ve,s.scls. They someti7no.s have a few cattle, 
bullocks, goats, ujses, or ponies, and occasionally keep a deer or a 
hare as .a pot., and ]ugoons and poultry. Thoir staple food is millet, 
rice, pulse, and ;q iie's. They eat goats, sheep, deer, hare, poultry, and 
eggs on holidays and whonover they can afford it; they also drink 
liquor and indulge .in many native intoxicating drugs. They are 
moderate eator.^ iiiid good, cooks being specially fond of puu<gent 
dishes. Tli.cy near a, waistcloth or .short hroeches, a slionlderdoth, 
a jacket, a .wab'rr, i i loose shirt, a M.a.T-atha turban, and shoes. The 
women plait: the liiiir in a braid and do not dock it with flowers. 
Out of doors the) ’ve ir tho oi-dinary Maratha robe and bodice, and 
at night a I'lngiix. or petticoat. As a class they arc hardworking, 
quarrelsome, dirty, extravagant, and fond of drink. Their chief 
calling is working in. iron. Youths begin to learn from their fathers 
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or elders about ten or twelve, and when they have mastered the 
work they opou shops of their own. 

The men work from seven to twelve and again from two to eight. 
The women help in blowing the bellows. They also go about soiling 
the wares made by the men. They generally prepare articles for 
sale at their own cost and idsk. In spite of the cornpctition of 
European hardware their articles are in good demand, though thoir 
profits have been reduced. They earn enough for their support, but 
several fall into difficulties by borrowing to luoct marriage and other 
expenses. They rank themselves with Marathas and do not associate 
with the cla.sse.s who are generally considered impure. Other 
classes look down on them and do not give them the position they 
claim. Thoir slack time is during the niins betwoen Juno and 
October, and all the year round tliey idoso thoir shops on nmdvdsya 
or the last day of the month. The laiuily deities of Ghisadis are 
Bahirij Balaji of Givi in tho Madras Presidency, Bliavaui, Khandoha, 
Satvai, and Yaninai, and they also worship village and hoimdary 
gods whom they offer milk and saga:- without tho help of a priest. 
Thoir family priest i.s a Deshasth Bniiiman who is called to officiate 
at marriages, lap-lillings, and deaths. They make pilgrimages to 
Alandi, Dehu, Jojuri, Paudharpur, and Tnljdpiir, They fast on 
elevenths or ehulaxhia and on all Mondays and Saturdays. Thoir 
chief festival is the nine nights lictore Dmara in Soptember-October. 
They believe in and consult astrologers and sootlisayors. I'hoy often 
suffer from spirit-possession. W'iien a disease does not yield to 
the ordinary cures or when the symptoms aro considered to point to 
spirit-passcsslon a Jerr/.y/i/or exorcist is called, lie takes ashes ami 
waves them round the sick together with a cocoanut, a hen, and sorno 
lemons. If this does uotdrivo away tho .spirit they ju'ay to their family 
gods to help them and promise to reward their gods if they graiit 
thoir prayers. When a woman is in child-birtli a midwife is called 
in. Wlioii tlie child is born the midwife bathos the mother and child, 
cuts tho navel cord, and buries it in ..ui earthen pot in tho spot where 
the mother was bathed. The woiuini is laid on a cot and given balls 
of wlieat Hour mixed with clarified butter and .sugar, and for threo 
days tho balio is given lioney and castor oil. On the fifth day the 
mother and tho child are purified and thoir clotho.s aro washed. They 
cover the vessel in which the clothes were washed with a piece 
of now cloth. Eivm stones aro laid on tho cloth, and tho mother 
wor,ship,s them as the abode of Safvai. Near tho stones is placed an 
image of Batvai to which tho mother offer-s tunnoric, redpowdor, 
sandal pa.ste, and floweT.s, A goat is offered to tho goddo.ss and killed, 
the head i.s cut off and laid befoi’e the image, and friomis ami relations 
are called to feed on the flesh. After dinner, tho women of the 
house remain awake all uight and keep a light in the room. Next 
day the head of the victim i.s cooked and eaten. On tho fifth 
tho child is clothed in a cap and a small armless frock or kunchi 
somewhat peaked at tho top and drawn over tho head like a cowl or 
hood. On the .seventh tho imago of Satvai is laid at tho door of the 
lying-in room and i.s worshipped with wet wheat and gram. On this 
day no outsider is asked to dinner. At night ncigdibouring women 
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come and hiyiti'jf ibe child in the ci-adle name it and sing a cradle 
song to l.liou or Ivrishua. When the song is over betol and 
boiled whoid an.' s.-rvod and the women retire. Either after tho 
eleventh or ali.ci' ilu.- twentieth the mother goes about the house as 
n.sual. The heiid--. of all children, whether boys or girls, are shaved, 
between tl;eir iiiiii U nmnth and tho end of their fourth year. The 
child is seated ov tbe lap of its maternal uncle and it.s head is 
shavedby tUo bai lH-r >vbo is piaidabout 2d. (l^ auna). Goats are killed 
and friends arm. i i-li''urns feasted. They marry their girls between 
live and tweaitydi re and tbeir boy.s between seven and thirty. When 
a father thin is it r eiit that his son should bo urarriod ho calls some 
of the casteii on anri. isks if they kuow any suitable match. They 
discuss tho iliffeicu;. a'-aibdrlo girls and iix on one as the best match. 
Tho boy’s f-Ubo.i with some friends goes to tlio girl’s father audasks 
if he Avill givii bis duighter in marriage. The girl’s father consults 
his wife. If thc! ni.’c a.grees the father’s compiire their .surnames and 
mention their nu. rriage Cunnectioii.s, and if there is nothing to prevent 
tho ruarriagir i hcy ag-j-ee that it shall take })lace. The boy’s father 
gives the casumiea i'.b,<. to Jlis. (Rs. 5 -8) and the enstewomon 4.s. to 
t)s. (Ils. 2'3,i. Tim.'O smn.s are s|)(;nt in Ji(|uor whiclr is drunk at a 
mcetiug of llio casl.e. (.)n the first holiday after tiro asking ov'/iidffm 
the boy’s pai eals pro.'^ent the girl witli a now robe ai\d bodice. Next 
June or ,77/r,s/(//i a l,.,;isl;et is lilledwith mangoc.s, uncooked rice, pulse 
flour, and two bodeacloths or hhdns, and taken to the girl’s by tho 
women of the uoyb- Jiouse. They present the girl and tlio women of 
her fiuuily with t.ii a enc and redpowder, deck the girl’s hair with 
flowers, and ill', lu'r an with rice, betolunt, almonds, and cocoanuts, 
and give one boiliiM ol u.li. to the girl and the other to her mother, 
ill tho followl ig Siwiran or August a Skruveui, basket, of toys 
two bodicecdotl s and iii.icooked rice and pulse, is ni.ade ready in the 
boy’s .bouse and takon. to the girl’.s with pipes and drums. The girl 
is seated on a low si^.iil, burlap is filled with the fruit, and her brow 
is iniirked with a eiiclo of redj.iowdor. Before tho marriage the 
boy’s father in pi-e^cin.'n of some of the caste lias to piay the girl’s 
father £2 lbs. lo bib (Us. 25-100). Tlio witnesses take £1 (Its. 1.0) 
in tho name of the cn.sfe and spend it on liquor which all drink 
together. Tliin.! tin.’ jpi l’.s father buys the marriage clothes, and 
marriage jiurcbes arc 'ei. ’i]) at the boy’s and girl’s houses, the girl’s 
porch having an alLir 11 hakiile. On tho day before the marriage 
the bridegroom goes i. > tiie In-ide’s with his friends and relations, 
vhere the girl’s father has prepared some place for them to live in. 
.'ho girl i.s first rubbed 'vith two or three linos of turineric, and the 
iridegroom is next baiiied and rubbed with turmeric by thc Avasher- 
roman. After lieiug nd died tho bridegroom goes to a teinploof Maruti 
vith a party of fi ieiids, takes a small mango branch Avhich has been 
cult and placed ueai- tin god, and makes it Ids marriage guardian or 
[ieimJc tying it ti.> one id t.’ie poles in tho marriage porch. Then the 
washerwoman of each i.e.’ i.ho houses ties, by a yellow string of five 
stramls, a piece of tunijo] ic wrapped in cloth to tho right wrist of 
t’ho bride and of the’ b •idegroom, and tho day ends with a feast 
of teUhia or cakes and jnlkadki or molassos-cnrry to friends and 
acquaintances. Gn tho next or marriage day the bridegroom 
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Chapter III. visits tiio templo of Mjlriiti, where the father of the bride presents 

_ "T*i‘ hitn with a shouldercloth, a turban, and a pair of shoes and 

Population. fastens to his brow tlie marria'^e coronet or hdshing. The 

CaArTSMEii. bridegroom bows to the god and follows the bride s father to his 

OmsAms. honso. At the door of the Tnarriage porch a cocoanut is waved 

round the bridegroom and broken. He then enters the porch and 
stands on a low wooden stool. The bride is brought in and 
made to stand facing him sejiarated by a cloth. The Brhhman 
prioat repeats marriage vorsc.s ii,nd when the versos are over the 
hoy and girl are husband and wife. The boy then fastens the lucky 
string or rnangalsuti'i round the girl’s nock and at the same time 
his sister adorns her foet with .silver toe-rings or viriulhyda. Then 
the boy and girl are made to sit. 'I'he Brahman priest circles them 
ton times with a thread. Ho cuts into two the baud of ten 
threads, and, pas.sing each thread in each half of the band through a 
pierced betel nut and i-opoating teicts, ties the ton betelunts as a 
bracelet round tho right wrist of the boy and the girl. They are 
then seated on tlie altar .and the girl’s father presents the boy with 
a copper watcr-pot or tinibija and a tin cup or vail and some other 
articles. This p.art of tho ceremony is called hanyddan or girl-giving. 
Next the Brahman prio.st kindles a sacred fire in front of tho boy and 
girl who are seated side by side and tho boy throws clarified butter 
over the tire. Then tho boy and girl walk round the firo thrice, into 
the honso, and how before tlie gods. The day ends with a feast. On 
the day after the wedding tho girl’s father gives a caato-feast of 
mutton and cakes. In the evening tho i-ardt literally crowd starts 
from tho house of the girl, wlion she receives a new robe and bodice 
from the boy’s father, and with drums and pipes is brought on horse¬ 
back witli lior husband to his house. At his house the boy and girl 
bow before the bouse gods, and in tho presence of a party of married 
women each unties the other’s betclnut bracelets. On tho next day 
the hoy’s relations bathe him and his wife, and they dine from the 
same dish in company with the boy’s parents, live married women, and 
the bridesmaids or karavUs who are generally the sisters of the" boy 
and girl. At night the boy’s father gives a mutton feast to the caste- 
people and the marriage guardian or devalc is taken away. When 
a girl coraos of ago she i.s considered unclean and is made to sit by 
herself for four days. On the fifth day she is presented with a 
new robe and bodice, and her mother fills her lap with fruit and feasts 
hor son-in-hiw’s family. During tho seventh mouth of her fii’st 
pregnancy she i.s asked to dine at hor mothor’.s and presented with ; 
green robe and bodice and glass bangles. When a death occurs ii 
a house the castepeoplo .ai’e told of it and the women sit weeping 
and wailing. When the mourners gather at the deceased’s house om 
or two relations go and bring what is wanted for tho burial. 
bier is made ready outside of the door and an earthen vessel is fillecl 
with water and .set on a firo. The body is taken out of the house, 
washed with hot water, and laid on tho hier. Tho face is kept 
uncovered. Tho body is covered with a cloth fastened to the bier 
with a .string and a thread of five colours, and a roll of betel leaves 
is placed in the mouth. Then the chief mourner puts burning 
cowdung cakes into an earthen jar, and holding the fire-pot in a sling 
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jegina to walk an i tlio bearers follow liim. On the way^ as they 
near the burning ground, the bearers stop and lay the bier on the 
gi'ound an<l place on tlio ground some balls of wheat flour. The 
bearers cha nge plnc i.'s and carry tlie bier to tbe burning ground. 
At the burning ground they heap the pile with dry cowduiig cakes 
and lay the body on tho heap. The chief inonrner dips the turban 
of the doceascil in ^vs.ter and squeezes some of tho water into his 
month. A ba’l nl rv ho.at flour is laid under tbe corpse’s head and the 
body is COVI rod w i th dry cowdung cakes and set on fire. When the 
fire is kindled on a l s ides the chief mourner brings a pitcher of water 
on his head. Along w iili auother man hestaud.s for a fevv seconds at the 
feet of the dead. His companion makes a small hole in tho bottom 
of the jar, and a..s rim water begins to trickle out tho mourner walks 
round tho ]>yrc. Ilk walks thrice round, his companion each time 
piercing a fi-csh ludi . At the end of tho third I'ound the chief mourner 
dashes the pot on t lo ground, cries aloud, and boats lusmoutb with 
the back of his riglit hand. The funeral party bathes and goes to 
the houso of the dotal, whoro a neighbour purifies them bj»pouring 
cow’s urino over tliom, and they leave. On tho third day kinswomen 
or the widow hcisc ll; cuts olf her lucky necklace and breaks her 
glass bangles, and, along with a winnowing fan in which two dough 
cakes are laid, tlu' ifli'of mourner and tho bearers take tho nocldaco 
and bangles iiiiid go lo tho burning ground. On the way tho body is 
rested and tho chici: mourner leaves one of the cakes. At the burning 
ground wliou the body is consumed the ashes arc gathered and 
thrown into watt'r. Tlio spot where the body was burned is cow- 
dunged and tho iuM kh.co, the pieces of tho bangles, and tho second 
(dough cako aro laiil on it. They go to the river whoro the chief 
mourner rubs tlio sliotildors of the bearers with butter and they 
return to tho chief mourner’s hoiise where they dine. They mourn 
for ten days. On the eleventh tho chief mourner is taken to 
the river and is imuie to kindle a fire. A barber comes and 
shaves his head cveept the top-knot and his face except his 
eyebrows. All bathe m the river and return homo, 'fhe chief 
mourner makes cloven tlough balls and two cake.s. The balls bo 
worships and oiTers tl em tlio cakc.s and a little wet wheaten flour. 
Ho takes a ball elevou timo.s in succession and places it at tbe 
bottom of the ri^' 0 ^ or vator and bathes, and a sacred fire is kindled 
by a Brahman priest. '.I'ho chief mourner bows to the fire, throws 
clarified butter, dates, t ocoa-kernel, sesamum, and barley upon tho 
re, walks round il, and salutes it. The rest of the party pour a 
lOtful of water en the burnt offering and go borne. On this day 
he Brahman priest roeeives an umbrella, a pair of shoos, and a 
ilanket. Oaste-peojilo aro asked to dine at the houso of mourning 
mt only a fow como. On tho twelfth tho friend.s and relations 
if the chief mourner raise a. sum of money, and, buying provisions, 
ncluding mutton, feast on them in company with tho chief 
nourner, and give hiui a. ce.i) of liquor, and some one of his relations 
jresents him with a i.urban. On tho doath-day a memorial or 
]hmddh ceremony i.s lield, Tho Ghisddi community is very often 
disturbed by qu.irrcls. They have no headman, and their caste 
disputes are settled accoidiug to tho opinions of the majority and 
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their decisions are obeyed on pain of loss of caste. Breaches o 
caste rules are puni.shod by fines varying' from 2s. to £1 (Its. 1-10). 
A woman who commits adultery is fined 9d. (6 as.) and a caste 
dinner is held to mark tlio event. Within the last eight years they 
have begun to send their boys to school^ but they take thorn away 
from school and make them begin to work when tlicy are ten. 
They do not take to new callings and on the whole are well-to-do. 

Halva'iS, or Sweetmcat-.sellers, are returned as numbering sixty- 
seven and as found in SiruFj Puraudliar, and Poona. They are 
divided into Ahirs, Jains, Lingayata, Marathds, Mfirwaris, Pardeshis, 
Shimpis, and Telis. The Ptlrdoshi Haivais have no surnames. The 
names in common use among men are Bihyari, Dagadu, Gangfirdm, 
Kisan, and Rarndas; and among women, Blifigu, Ganga, Jamna, 
Lachbu, and Tulsa. They are Pardeshis and look and speak like 
them. They live in middle-class houses with walls of brick and 
mud and tiled roof.s, and have metal and earthen vessels. They 
have servants whom they pay I'l.s'. to 16s. (Rs. 7-8) a month. Their 
staple food i.s millet, rice, wheat, pulse, butter, spices, and vegetables, 
but they eat fish and flesh, and drink liquor. The men wear a 
waistoloth, a waistcoat, and a headscarf or Maratha turban, and 
the women a petticoat and an open-backed bodice and draw a 
piece of cloth over the head. I'liey are hardworking, but dirty 
hot-tempered and intemperate, drinking liquor and smoking opium 
and hemp. They make and sell sweetmeats at the following rupee 
rates : Boiled milk made into paste two pounds the rupee, 'pedho or 
balls of boiled milk two to two and a half pounds, harplii or square 
pieces of boiled milk mixed with sugar and spices one and half to 
two pounds, Ichobarydchi harplii or cocoa sera,pings two and a hailf 
to three pounds, the same mixed with saffron two to two and a 
quarter pounds, sugar peas or sdkhar-plmtdne mixed with sugar 
and sesamum two and a half to three pounds, veldode or sugar carda- 
mums two pounds, sugared kdju or cashewnuts two and a hall 
pounds, edhania or sugar sticks two and a half ponnd.S, revd.ya or 
sugar and sesamum cakes five and a half pounds, Imndi or balls two 
and quarter pounds, salt and srscet shev four pounds, and gudadam 
of molasse.s and groundnuts eight pounds. Their women do nol 
help the men. Their boys begin to learn tbeir father’s craft at 
twelve and are expert at twenty. A boyhs marriage costs about 
£20 (Rs. 200), a girffs marriage about £10 (Rs. 100), and a death 
about £2 IOn. (Rs. 25). Their family deities are Khandoba 
Bhavani, Krishna, and the Devi of Chatarshriugi. Their priests ai 
Kanoj Brahmans. They keep the regular local fasts and feastt 
but the Ashudhi or June-July and the Kurttfci or October-Novembe 
eJcddashin or lunar elevenths are their great fast days, and Holt i 
February, Nag-panchrni in July, Ganesh-chaturfM in August, an 
Hasara and Hivdli in October are their great feast days. The; 
make pilgrimages to Benares, Oudh, Jejuri, Pandharpur, Chatar 
shringi, and A'landi. They believe in sorcery aud witchcraf 
and consult oracles. On tho fifth day after the birth of a chile 
they lay five millet stems on a stone slab with a cake stuck in th( 
point of each, worship them with turmeric and redpowder, ant 
offer them cooked rice, curry, vegetables, and boiled gram. Tbi 
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nother is impure for eleven day.s. On tlie twelffcli and thirteenth 
days she goes to some garden, worships five pebbles, feasts five 
married wonieii, auil rcjtiirns home. In the evening the child is 
named in presence of near relations and friends, boiled gram betel 
packets and siig.cr arc served and the guests retire. Tlioy clip 
a child’s hair rv In n it is five years old. They marry their girls 
between seven ami hvelve, and their boys before they are twenty. 
The day before the marriage tho boy is rubbed with turmeric at 
his hou.se and wlm . is over is sent to the girl’s. Then wristlets or 
hankantt one n sin dl iron ring the other a turmeric root rolled in a 
piece of now yellov doth, are fastened to tho wrists of the boy and 
girl and a foa.sl, is held at both house.s. Their marriage guardians 
or devaks art; their Innise deities whom they send to a goldsmith, 
and after being |jol is hod bring home aceompaniofl with music. In 
the evening of tlio marriage day tho hoy i.s seated on a horse, 
a dagger is plinvnf in ids hands, and lie is taken to tho girl’s 
accompanied liy kinspeoplo, friond.s, and music. At the girl’s a 
lemon, a coooaiud, m.d a piece of bread arc waved round his head 
and thrown aside, 'J'ho boy Ls taken into tho hou.se and seated on a 
low wooden stool and (bo girl on a second -stool on lii.s loft. Tho 
sacrifioial iii-e is li( and the boy kindles it with dry mango loave.s 
and batter. Tin.' girl’s father washes the boy’s and girl’s feet and 
touches his own ('>es with the water. The girl is pre.sented with 
a nosering' ai.d diver toe-rings and a cloth is held between the 
sacrificial tiro and tbe boy and girl. Then the boy and girl together 
make seven turim ro uul the sacrifioial fire, stopping and taking the 
advice of the elders btboro tliey make tho seventh turn. The priest 
repeats the nmrriage veraes and when the verses nro over throws 
grains of red rice o re - tho heads of tho boy and girl and they are 
man and wife. 'J'lie hems of their garments are tied together and 
they go and bow before tlie house gods. The boy and girl are seated 
on a horse and taki'ii in procession to the boy’s house and next day 
tbo marriage ro.st:ivlli( s end with a feast. They burn their dead 
and mourn ten day.s. They allow widow marriage and polygamy. 
They have a cast,o com cil and send thoir boys to school. As a class 
they are well-to-do. 

Jingars, a I’er-finn term for saddle-makers whoso Hindu name 
seems to bo <. liitrakars or Painters and who stylo themselves 
Arya Somvan.slii Ksiiatris or Ariau Moon-hranch Kshatris, are 
returned as numbei'iut:' ('50 and as found over tho whole district 
ixcept in Purandiuic. 'I’lie local head-quarters of the caste is the 
iity of Poona where at their caste feasts betweeu ten and eleven 
lundred plates are laid. Tlioy say that the Brahmand-pnrau has 
jhe following act-junt rd! i.Iieir origin. Tho gods and sagG.s were once 
mgaged in performing a sacrifice in Brihaddranya, when Janumandal, 
a giant, tlio g'niiid.son of Vritrdsur, endowed with Brahmadev’s 
blessing and made in\ incible, appeared with the object of obstructing 
the sacrifice. The gods and sages fled to Shiv. In Shiv’s rage a 
drop of sweat fcl' frum his brow into his mouth. It a.ssumed human 
form and was called Mruktik or Muktadev. Muktadev fouglit with 
Janumandal and defeated him. The gods and sages, pleased with 
his prowess, enthroned him a.s their king and went to the forests. 
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MuktAdev married Prabhavati, the daughter of the sage Dnrvds^ by 
whom he had eight sons, who married the daughters of eight other 
Eishis. Ho left the charge of his kingdom to his sons and with his wife 
withdrew to tlie forest to do penance. In the height of their power 
the sons ono day slighted the sage Lomaharshan who cursed them 
saying that they would lose their royal power and their right to 
perform Vedie ceremonies and would wander in misery. Muktadev, 
on coming to know of the curse, implored Shiv to have mercy on 
his sons. Shiv could not recall the sage’s curse, hut to lessen its 
severity added that Muktiidev’s sons might perform the Vedic rites 
stealthily, that they would bo known from that day forward as 
Aryakshatris, and would follow eight callings, cliitragArs or painters, 
suvarnagdrs or goldsmiths, shilpkdrc or artists, patakdrs or 
weavers, reshirn karmi and paUwkdrs or eilk-workor.s, lohdrs or 
irowmitha, a,xid mrUikdkars a,nd dhdtu-mritikd.kars potters and metal 
and earth workers. They have no subdivisions. Their surnames 
are Chavan, Dhongle, Jadliav, Malodker, Khmble, Navgire, and 
Povar. The names in common use among men are Auantram, 
Bapu, Ganpati, Narndev, and Sakha.rdni; and among women Bhima, 
Lakshmi, Rddha, Sakhu, and Savitri. They have eight family 
stocks or gotma, the names of six of which are Angiras, Bharadv^j, 
Gautam, Kanva, Kanndanya, and Vashishth. The men are generally 
dark with regular features; the women fair thin tall and proverbially 
handsome. The men wear the top-k not and moustache, and rub sandal 
on their brows. They shave their heads once a week. The local 
Hajdms or barbers refuse to shave thorn, and they employ Parodshi 
Ha,jiims. The women mark the brow with redpowdoi*, and tie the hair 
in a knot behind. They do not u.‘jo false hair or deck their heads 
with flowers, as they liold tho.se practices fit for prostitutes or dancing 
girls. They speak Manlthi, and ore hardworking, intelligent, clever, 
self-reliant, oven-temporod, ho.spitablo, and orderly. Their skill as 
craftsmen was rewarded by the Pe.shwds with gifts of land and houses. 
They follow a variety of callings, casting motal, carving stones, 
painting, making figures of clay and cloth, carving wood, and 
repairing boxes padlocks and watches. From the calling they adopt 
they are sometimes called Sonars or goldsmiths, Tambats or 
coppersmiths, Lobars or blacksmiths, and I’atvekars or silk-workers. 
Their houses are like those of other middle-class Hindus one or two 
storeys high with walls of brick and tiled roofs. The furniture 
includes metal and earthen vessels, boxes, carpets, glass globes, and 
picture frame's. Some keep a cow or she-bufi'aloo, a pony, and 
parrots. Their staple food is rice, millet and Indian millet, spli 
pulse, and vegetables. They do not object to eat the flesh of goats 
sheep, poultry, doer, hare, or partridges. They driuk country liquor 
hut not openly. The men dress like Deccan Brahmans in a waist- 
cloth and shouldercloth, a coat and waistcoat, a Brahman turhaH; 
and shoes. A Jingar rises at five, works from six or seven to eleven 
or twelve, and again from two t<) dusk. The women mind the house 
and sometimes help the men in their shops. Boys begin to help 
their fathers at twelve and arc expert workers by sixteen or eighteen. 
They are Vaishnavs in religion and have house images of Ganpati, 
Vithoba, Bahiroha, Khandoba, and Bhavaui. Their priests are the 
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village Brabinans who officiate at their houses and whom they hold 
in great rov'Ci-cii ie. They keep the usual Hindu fasts and feasts. 
On the inoniin ti- ol the fifth day after a birth the child is bathed and 
rolled from heai! to foot in a piece of cloth and laid on the bare 
ground. The met Iter bathes for the first tirnOj and is seated on a 
low wooden siriol, and the child i.s given into her arms covered 
with swaddline' dothes. Either in the morning or evening the 
midwife jtlaees iti the mother’s room a grindstone or pata and lays 
on the stone ;i Itlank sheet of paper, an ink-pot, a pen, the 
knife witli \vliidi the child's navel cord was cut, and healing 
herbs and nstts. The midwife then worships these articles as 
the goddess Sti'vtii, offering thorn grains of rice, llowers, and 
cooked food. Ti e mother lays the child on the ground in front of 
the goddttss, inalcts a low bow, and taking the child uncovers its 
face and rubs its biMw with ashes. During the night the women of 
the house keep awake. On the seventh day, either in the mother’s 
room or somtnvh ne else in the house, seven lines each about three 
inches long are li awn on the wall with a piece of charcoal and 
worshipped as vSafwai and wet gram is offered. The tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth day ccromonies are the same as those observed by 
Deccan Bralnnans. For five months the child is not bathed on the 
day of the week on which it was born. If the child is a boy, on a 
lucky day, cither wituin cloven months from its birth or in its third 
year, its hair i.s cor with scissors for the first time. If the child is 
a girl, who i-i tlio sat.joct of a vow, her hair is cut as if she were a 
boy and wiih the sarvio ceremonies which Brahmans observe. At 
the age of thre(' iLe boy’s head is shaved for the fii'st time. The 
Jingars strew part the floor with grains of rice and on the 
rice spread a yellovMrlged cloth, and seat the boy on the cloth in 
front of the. barl).;r who shaves the boy’s he'ad leaving only the 
top-knot. The la y is anointed with oil and bathed, and dressed in 
new clothes, and eai i.i of several married women waves a copper coin 
round his head and presents it to the barber with the yellow-edged 
cloth and tlie imcot kod food. When a boy is five, seven, or nine, 
he is girt with tlie sacred thread in the month of Shrdvan or 
August-Septemhev w hen thread-wearing Hindus yearly change their 
threads a coi-cruony csBed Shravanija. The boy is seated with some 
men who arc going to change their threads, and the officiatino- 
Brahman is told t ha t oo boy is to be given a sacred thread. The boy, 
along with (ihe orhe'/s, marks his brow from left to right with ashes 
or vibhid, mbs cowiluiig and cow’s urine on his body, and worships 
seven botelnuts scd. on seven small heaps of rice as the seven seers 
or sapta-rislvi.''-. ’J'h.3 sacrificial firo is lit and fed with butter and 
small pipal stick.'s by iho boy and the others who are changing their 
threads. Those wlm.so fathers are dead perform the memorial or 
shrdddh ceKnnoTiy, and when this is over, the priest presents each 
with a sacred thfc.i i which is put on and the old one is taken off 
and buried in a basil-pot. The ceremony costs the boy’s father 
about 4s. (Rs. 2). 'I lavy marry their girls before they are twelve, 
and allow their boys to remain unmarried till they are thirty. 
When a marriage is settled the first ceremony is the redpowder 
rubbing or hunTm. T’lii.' boy, his father, and a few near kinsmen 
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go to the gill’s with a coin oi‘ a nccklaco of coins, a packet of 
sugar or sdliharpuda, and hotelnut and loaves. At the girFs, 
when they have taken thoir seats, the girl’s father calls the girl. 
When she comes tho boy’s father marks her brow with rodpowder, 
fastens the necklace of gold coins round her neck, and puts the 
packet of sugar in Tier hands. 8he bows before each of the guests 
and retires. The guests are served with betel, and retire. From 
a day to a year after the rodpowder rubbing comes the asking or 
mdgni, which is also called the sugar-packet or sdliharpuda. The 
boy, his parents, and a few kiu.spcoplc go with music to the girl’s 
house, and, after being seated, the girl is called by the boy’s 
father and presented witli a robe a.ud bodico which she puts on. 
She is decked with ornaments and presented with a packet of sugar 
or sdhharpiuda. The girl’s father worships the boy, and presents 
him with a sash, a turban, and sugar, and after betel packets have 
been served they retii'e. A week or two before the wedding the 
boy’s and girl’s fathers g^o to the village astrologer with the two 
hoi'oscopes and settle the day and hour on which the marriage should 
take place. This the astrologer notes on two papers which he hands 
to the boy’s fathe;*, who keejis one for himself and makes over the 
other to the girl’s father. Each of the fathers gives tho astrologer 
1 \ii, to l|(i. (1 -Ij as.) and they take him with them to tho boy’s house. 
Here some casternon are met and the a.strologer reads tho two papers 
to them. The brows of the guests are marked with sandal, tho boy 
is presented with a .sa.sh and turban, and the guests retire with betel 
packets. Throe days before tlje marriage, unlike Deccan Brahmans, 
the hoy is rubbed with turmeric at Ids house, and married women, 
with music, take what romaius to l.he girl’s with a green I'obe and 
bodico and wet gram. TJie girl is rubbed with the turmeric, bathed, 
and dressed in the new robe, and the boy’s party retire with a present 
of a waistcloth, tiuban, and sash fortheboy. Their marriage guardiap 
or devak is their house goddess or kuldevi, on whom they throw a 
few gains of rice, and call her tho marriage guardian. Their marriage 
hall lucky-po.st or vmhiirt-mcdh is a pole whoso top is crowned with 
hay and a yellow cloth in which are tied a few grains of red rice, 
a betel packet, and a copper coin. The rest of their marriage, 
puberty, and pregnancy ceremonies fire the same as those obserwed by 
Deccan Brahmans. They burn their dead, and, except that they make 
small heaps of rice, thoir death ceremonies do not differ from those of 
the Deccan Brahmans. On the spot whore a funeral pile of cowdung 
cakes is to be i'Mi.sod tho chief mourner sprinkles water and makes hve 
heaps of grains of rice towards the south, thirteen towards the west, 
nine towards the north, and seven towards the east. In the middle 
he makes three hcap.s, and throws over them five cowdung cakes, 
and tho rest of the mourners raise a pile, lay tho body on the pile, 
and set the pile on fire. They have a casto council and their social 
disputes are settled by meetings of tho castomen. They send their 
boys to school, but only till they are about eleven or twelve, 
when they begin to work in thoir fathers’ shops. As a clas.s they 
are well-to-do. The Jingars, or as they call themselves 
Somvanshi Kshatriyas, hold a peculiar position among Deccan 
Hindus. Though their appearance seems to entitle them to a place 
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among tho upper classes the upper classes do not give them such a 
position. Tlicy arc isolated and disliked, by some oven considered 
impure. A tew years ago the Poona barbers refused to shavo the 
Jingars on the giound that they were impure. This one of the 
Jingars rescnioil niid brought an action of libel against the barber, 
but the ch;i,rge was tlirown out. Tim reason alleged by the people 
of Poona tor ('ousl.lering tho Jingars impure is that iu making 
saddles they have to touch leather. It is doubtful if this is the 
true oxplauabiuii ol tbeir isolated position. Others say that tho origin 
of the dislike to the Jingars is their skill as craftsmen and their 
readiness to take lo any new craft which offers an opening. Their 
name of Pimchiil.- is generally explained as pamh chat or fivo 
callings, namely working in silver atid gold, in iron, iu copper, in 
stone, and iu silk. This derivation is doubtful, and in different 
district.s the oniinicration of tho five callings seldom agrees. In 
1869 Sir Walter PI Hot gave an account of tho PancluUs of the 
Karnatak and Suiith India.^ Ho notices the rivalry between the 
PaucliAls and Ib ahmuns, and that the Panchals are the loaders of the 
left-hand castes :is tto Brithmans are tho leaders of tho right-hand 
castes. He thinks tliis division into left and right castes and the 
peculiarly isolated .soeiiil positiou of the Panchals are due to the fact 
that they were ouco Budilhist.s, and perhaps in socrot still practise 
Buddhism. Pir W:.h er Elliot learned from a Panehal, over whom 
he had influence, I'lat though they professed tho worship of the 
Brahmanic gods llu^y liad priests of their own and special religious 
books. Tho I’amiKi siiowedhim an imago which they worship. The 
image is seated cr. ssod-legged liko a Buddha, and Sir Walter 
Elliot thought it was Gautam Buddha. Still this cross-legged 
positiou, though Buddl.iist, is not solely Buddhist, and it seems 
fnsufEcieut to prove lliat the Panchals arc Buddhists at heart. 
If they are Buddhisi.s the name Panehal may originally have been 
Panchshil the Mmi of Five Itulos, an old name for the Buddhists. 
Some accounts oi' the Ivonkau and Dcccan Panchals seem to show 
that as in tho Kafiniiak they have special holy books, 'i’his the 
Poona PaucluiP deny, and attempts to gain further information 
regarding them has'o f.iilod. 

KaTiha'ris, or Ghiss-Banglo Makers, are returned as mimboring 
sixty-five and as foam' i ;i Havoli, Puvandlum, and Poona. Of tlioir 
origin or of tln ir conung into the district they know nothing. 
They are divided into Warathas and Lingayats who do not eat 
together or intermarry. Tho surnames of the Lingayat Kacharis are 
Bharto, Birjo, Dok'lu'ie, Gandhi, Kadre, and Malharo, and people 
with the same surname do not internuarry. Tho iiaTUos iii common 
nse among men areK Imndoba, Lakhoba, N:iroha,Shivha,and Sitaram; 
and among women Bluign, Elma, Gay.a, Savitri, and Yamna. They 
look like Lingayats ami ,tro dark and strong. Tho men wear the 
top-knot, moustache, aul whiskers. Their homo tongue is Marfithi. 
They live in houses svitb. imid walls and tiled roofs, containing cots, 
cradles, boxes, quibs, hltuikets, and metal and earthen vessels. 
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They have no servants, but sometimes Iceep cows, buffaloes, and she- 
goats. Their staple food is millet, split pulse, and vegetables, and 
they are fond of pungent, dishes. They neither eat fish or flesh nor 
do they drink liquoi-. They smoko tobacco and homp or rjdnja. 
Both men and women dress like Marathi Brahmans, except that 
the women do not draw the skirt back between the feet and tuck 
the end into the waist behind. They do not deck their hair with 
flowers or wear false hair. They are sober, thrifty, hardworking, 
and hospitable. They make black !i.nd green glass bangles. They 
buy broken pieces of bangles frotn Mar war Vanis and other 
hawkers, melt them, and cast them afresh. They sell ordinary 
bangles to wholesale dealers at four pounds for 26‘. (llo. 1) and lapeta 
or bangles joined together with wires at 1«. or 1.9. 6d. (8-12 a».) tho 
thousand. 'J'heir working tools are earthen pot.s, a mus or pestle, 
and an iron bar or salai, 'I'he women do not help the men. A. 
man can make about a thousand bangles in a day. They earn 16s. 
to £1 (Rs. 8-10) a month. A mai-riage costs £2 10s. to £20 (Rs. 25- 
200), and a death lO.s. (Rs. 5). They are Lingayats and their teachers 
are Jangaras. They settle social disputes at meetings of tho caste- 
men. They do not send their bc»y;i to school, and suffer from tho 
competition of Chinese and other bangles. 

Ka'sa'rs, literally Bras,s-makcr.s, now Glass-Bangle Hawkers, aro 
returned as numbering 2755 and as found all over the district. 
They say they camo into tho district from Ahraadnagar, Kolhapur, 
Sdiigli, Miraj, and Satara, during tho Peshwa's supremacy (1713- 
1817). They aro divided into Manltha and Jain Kasars. The 
following details apply to the Maratha Kiisars. They are dark, 
middle-sized, and thin. They speak Marathi and most of them live 
in houses of tho better sort, one or two storeys high, with walls of 
brick and tiled roofs. Their staple food is millet, pulse, vegetables, 
and occasionally rice ; they also eat fish and the flesh of sheep, goats, 
poultry, hare.s, deer, and partridgo.s, and drink both country and 
foreign liquor. They smoke tolamco and homp. Tho men wear the 
waistcloth, coat, waistcoat, shonldercloth, and Maratha or Deccan 
Brdhraau turban and shoos. The woinon dress in a Maratha bodice 
and a robe whose skirt is drawn back between tho feet and the 
end tucked in behind. Tho men wear tho top-knot, the moustache, 
and sometimes the whiskers, but not the beard. Tho women tio the 
hail' in a knot behind, but do not wear false hair or deck their hair 
with flowers. 1'heir clothes aro both country and Europe made and 
they have no special liking for gay colours. Like Marathas they wear 
ornaments of silver gold and qneonsmetal. They are hardworking, 
thrifty, ovcn-tcinpered,hospitablo,aud orderly, 'fhey deal in glass and 
wax bangles and make lac briicelobs. In the morning and again about 
midday tlioy move about witli bundles of bracelets slung acro.ss their 
shoulders and in their hands, crying Ghya hdngdya, Have bangles. 
The bangles are of many kinds, are sold single, and vary in price 
from Id. to £1 (| anna ~ Rs. 10) the dozen. Tho names of the chief 
sorts arc amhdli, andr, andma, dsmdni, bilori, chdi, champa, ddlambi, 
ducha, (jajra, galas, gaiidahi, ghds, guldb, gulkhdr, hirca, jarlbuti, 
jhirmi, kachvkairi, kdjli, hiaji, Icdpiv, kdthva, khula, ddUmbi, 
khuldmotia, holdvdtar, morchitt, morpisi, motia, motikdpiv, ndgmodi, 
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vArangi, niirlrul p-i nuir!-, )ih.nl(jiihil>, piroi:, pUltii,, juvhi, ntj cn rgr,! (tnh,) , 
.wkfivl'd, .s'di/i';'/, Piiyhi,, viiIkIkI. 'Hio [jaiiyloR tux' j.mt ou tJie 
bnyei'^.s ^v.t'i.sts l*v jlui sullov, ;iml il a b'uij^lo bronk.s wiiilo tlio hti\vk<'i 
is piiMiiidf il oti t 111' )()HS is his. VVomoii sot groat store ou tight-fitting 
brQ,oeh't.s autl SI‘iiiO Kitsiirs can. vvork tlio haiul iu .such a way as to 
force ov'cr tlicni tiio most astoiii.shiiig'ly small bracolots. Nasal 
womon ami I'liiiui'iiii holji the mou m tlicir calling, making aiul 
soiling bangh's a nl ]mtting thoin ou the buyers wiists. ihosc 
Kaaavs alsi' niaki i'.’k) soli copper ami brass vessels, they are 
Jirahvnanic llimlns and bavo house images. Their family god is 
Khandoba a id flu i,-chief go.lde.ss is niiavani of'J'nljapnr. llion' 
priosta arc l .'oocan I SiiUimans. They make pilgrimagxis to l aiidhar- 
pur, Jcjiiri, and sMinenime,s to Tleiiares. Alului.shn<rdtr(im I'cln'iiary 
and tlio lunar t’!evri..v..'i,s or eh'ulafthm of every month arc tlimr fast 
days. Their feists an> Shimga or IMi iu March-April, Now A car s 
Day or (luih n Agvil, Ndg-pavchmi or the CobnPa Fifth m 

-July, a<tne^'l,-rlrfk-Hhi. or Ganpati's Fourth in Angmst, in 

Octoboi’j £iu<l in Oclx)l)CV-Nf»v(i!ubor. They have no .spirifciia, 

teaclier or guru, W hen a Kasar’s child .sickens its parents set cooked 
rice, curds, an ('gn, redload, a loinon, ami noodles on a bamboo 
basket or pailli, ami nmvvo the basket X’oand the clilld s lace, and lay 
it at the strm t corner, a favourite spirit haunt. Or they wave a 
fowl round I ho sift child’.? head and set tlio^ fowl “'“'p' they 
worship tlio goddes? .S.itvai on the fiftli d.ay after the birth oi a 
child and name ilie child on the twelfth. They clip a boy s h.iir 
between one ard live, 'iiarry their girls before they are twelve, and 
their boys bciweim ivclveand twenty-four. They burn their dead 
and mourn ten d.ays. They allow widow marriage, and practrso 
polygamy; polwiinlry i? unknown. They have no headman and 
decide social di.sput.e.i at meetings of the ca.stomen. They send 
their children to scIid' 1, keojiing boys at school till they are twe vo 
or thirteen and g'irl.s tdl they are mavriod. They area steady class. 

Ka'ta'ris, or Tinn in-, numbering thirty-six, are found in the 
.sub-divisions of Poona ,a'id Jnimar. They aro like Maratha ls-unbi.s 
dark, .strong, and midd le-si/.od. They profess to bo vegetarians and 
to avoid liipior, but army .mcrctly eat fle.sh and drink. .L hoy dress 
like llraiimans air.1 ns .-i et:is.s are clean, orderly, hardworking, tlirifty, 
and hospitable. They ire hereditary carvers and wood-painters, 
blit some of them sue laonoylendera and rich landholders, iliey 
worship all Br.ahinanic gfiLs and keep the nsind Hindu msts arii 
feasts. They an Sm.ir:,?, and their family gods are Hhavani, 
Khandoba, and Afahadm. Their priest is a Deshastb Brahman, 
.Early mfirriage. and jioly gamy are allowed sxnd practised, polyandry 
is unknown, and widow marriago is forbidden on pain of los.s ot 
ca.sto. On tho fifth and *^^vv'-:lfbh days after the birth of a child tho 
goddess Satvai is wor.ship])ed and tho child i.s named on tie two i. 
Tho mother’s impurity l.i.s's ten days. Tho boys are gmt witli tho 
S,aored thread betwoeii liutht and eleven and married bet ween litteen 
and twonty-tivo. 'I'ho girls are married between eight and tittoen, 
and the offer of maiTiage ooi lo.s from tho boy’s parents. On S' 
coming of age .she sits apart for throe days and on the oui r is 
bathed presented with a ntw robe and bodice, and tho ca.s opcop e 
a 310-iW 
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are feasted. The burn their dead and mourn ten days. In social 
matters, they form a united community and settle di.sputes at tlieir 
caste oouncil.s. They .send their children to schools and are ready 
to take advantage of any new openings. 

KhatriS, or Weavers, arc returned as numbering 460 and as found 
over the wlnde district, d'hey say they were originally K.shatriyas 
who to avoid being slain by ParicshuriLra were told l)y the goddess 
Ilinglaj to assume tlie name of Khatris and to take to weaving, 
They cannot tell when and whence they came into the district. 
They are divided into .Somvanshis, >Surtis, and Suryavanshis, who do 
not eat together or intermarry. Tlie surnames of the Somvanshis, 
to whom the following particulars belong, are Chavban, Gopal, 
Jlidre, Khode, Khosandsir, Povar, aud Valnekar; people bearing 
the same surname do not intermari'y. Their leading family .stocks 
or gotras are Bharadvaj, Jamadgani, Ndrad, Pariishar, Viilmik, and 
Vashishth; people having tho same pobw cannot intermarry. The 
names in common use among men are Balkrishna, Paudu, Kdm- 
chandra, and Vithal; and among women Bhirna, Lak.shmi, Tnka, and 
Yamuna. They do not differ from Deshasth Bnlhmans in face, 
fio'ui’©, or bearing. The speak Manithi but their homo tongue is a 
mixture of Marathi and (lujarati. Most of thorn live in houses of 
the better sort, mud and brick built, with one or two storeys and tiled 
roofs. Their house goods include metal aud earthen vessels, cots, 
boxes, blankets, carpets, and bedding. Their .st.aplo food is millet, 
split pulse, vegetables, and a preparation of chillie.s or tlkhat. They 
eat fish .and the ilesh of sheep,goats,and fowls,anddi'ink liquor. Both 
men aud wornou dross like Deccan Brahmau.s. They are clean, neat, 
thrifty, sober, and hardworking. They weave rolxjs, waistclotha, and 
bodices. They sell the robc's at £1 4s. to £5 (Rs. 12-50), and waist- 
cloths and pl.tdmhars at £1 2s. to £10 (Rs. 11 -100), and oarn lO.'f, to 
£3 (R.S. 8-30) a mouth. Besides weaving they string on wire or 
thread gems and pearls, make friirges, threads for necklaces, tassels, 
netted work, and hand and waist ornaments. Their women and 
children help them in their calling. They work from seven to 
twelve and again from two to six or seven. They worship the usual 
Erdhinauic gods and goddesses and their family goddess is Bhavdni 
of Tuljapur. Their priests aiaj Deshasth Brahmans who officiate 
at their houses. They keep the regular fasts aud feasts and make 
pilgrimages to Alandi, Bcuare-s, Kondanpur, I’andharpur, and 
Tuljapur. On the fifth day .after the birth of a child .some worship 
a grindstone and rolling-pin and others a clay horse with a rider. 
In front of the horse are placed five millet stems about six inches 
long wrapped in rags and the whole is worsliipped by the midwife 
and otferod sugared milk or khir and cakes or telrhya. Five to 
seven dough lamps are placed near it and outside the mother's room 
ou either side of the door are drawn ink or coal figures wliost brows 
are daubed with redpowder. Tlie.se also aro worshipped. On the 
twelfth day five married women are asked to dine and the child is 
laid in the cradle and named. Female relations and friends make 
presents of clothes to tho child and they leave with a present of 
wheat and gram boiled together and packets of betelnut and leaves. 
They clip a boy’s hair when between one and five years old and gird 
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him with ti’.o waoi’eil thread before he is ten. They marry their girla 
before tht^y arc clt von and tlieir boys before they are twenty-live. 
They burn (heir (land, and allow widow marriage and polygamy, but 
not polyandry. 'I'lny hold caste councils and send their boys to 
school. As a ehti-.s ’diey are well-to-do. 

KOShtis, t'l' Weavers, are returned as numbering 2713 and as 
found ovoi- the w liole di.strict except in Maval. They say they wore 
Brahmans who fm rofiising to give tho Jain saint Pitrasnath a piece 
of (doth wei e c ui-od and told they would become weavers and never 
prosper. T'iiey ( annot toll wbou or whence they came, but say they 
have been in tho di: tried for the last three generations. Their surnames 
are Avdd, Blianda" Jhn-pi, Kamble, and Phase. The names in common 
use among men avx' 1 '.andoba, trhanashshiim, Jankirhm, and ivhandoji; 
and among wotm it Jihima, Lakshmibai, Radha, and Rai. Their homo 
tongue is Marat hi, 'I'heir houses are like those of other middle-class 
Hindus exoeiit t.ti:d t .ujy have unusually broad verandas, A weaver's 
house can lie knowa by tho miUj or pit for working the pedals, and 
by pegs, calli.'d d/io/yc and Ichute, fixed in front of the house. Their 
house goods, besides cue to three or four hand-looms, include earth 
and metal cooking v(>.ssel.s. Some look and dross like Mardthas 
and others lilctj liii;iL-ca.stc Hindus in Deccan Bvdhman turbans and 
shoes; tho youngi'r imm wrap scarves round their heads. Like the 
men the vvoinen di f sm like Mardtha or Uccean Brahman women in 
a full robe, and liod ce, and pass the skirt of the robe back between 
the feet and tuck I. into the waist behind. Their staple food 
includes miUet bii ad, pulse, chillies, and vcgotable.s, and occasion¬ 
ally rice, fisii, and t.iio flesh of sheep, goats, and fowls. They are 
forbidden country fcncign liquor on pain of a fine of Qd, to 2*'. 
6(f. (Re.^-Pf), but ttiey smoke tobacco and hemp. They weave 
both cotton and -ilk n bes and bodicecloths. Some act as servants 
to weavers oariiin g 1 to I Os. (Us. 2 - 5) a mouth. Boys begin to weave 
about fifteen Tin y become apprentices to weavers and in two or 
tlireo years are, skilful workmen. Tho women help the men by 
disentangling or eleariiig tlireads drawn over tlio frame or haili, by 
sizing or jwi/ur, liy joiiiiug the threads sdndni, and sorting tho 
threads in the lomu 'popiiti or vali. A Koshti earns IPs-, to £1 
(R8.7-10) a lUimi.h. 'L'hoir bu.sy season is from September to June 
or from Ashiu'n to Jiiei-iiflh. During tbo rains most of them do little 
weaving and workiu tin: fields. They suffer from the competition of 
Europe and Bombay rinudiino-made goods and many of them are in 
debt. Th(?y liavo ered i, and borrow to meet birth, marriage, death, 
and oth(?r special oNpensos at one and a half to two per cent a mouth. 
They do uot work on I'ull-moous, no-moons, eclipses, Dasara in 
September-Octobei-, or Divdli in October-Novomber. They worship 
the usual Hiiulu gods and goddesses and thtnr family gods are 
the goddess Oliavaudeslivari <jf Bhalaviii in Sholapur, .Khandoba, 
Bahiroba, and the god less Bhavaniof Tuljapur. Their family priest 
is a Desliastlj Briihuirm who is highly respected. Their spiritual 
teacher, a Hatkiir or Dlririgarby caste, lives at Kolhapur. They call 
him guru and he it; suc'jceded by one of bis disciples. They keep 
the ordinary Hindu f:.,sts and feasts, and their chief holiday is the 
full-moon of tho raontli of Pmish or December-January in honour of 
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tlie goddess Chavaudeshv.'u-i. On tlie fifth day after the birth of a 
child they place a silver imii.ge of Sutviii ona .stone .slab or jaita along 
with sand, rui Caloiropis gigantoa loaves, and a lighted .stone lamp, 
worship it with rcdlead, turincrio, and redpowder, and offer it boiled 
gi’snvij cooked bread, ])idse, and vogotablea. Dive unmarried women 
are feasted in honour of the godde.ss, and, on the morning of the 
seventh day, the slab is removed and the lying-iu room cowdnnged 
and the cot wa,shed. Dor ton day.s the mother remains impure. If 
the child is a girl she is named on the twtdfth and if ii. boy on the 
thirtoenth. 'I'he eldhl’,s hair is clipped for the first time on a lucky 
d:iy when the child is four months to a ycfir old, and piece.s of 
coeoa-kcT'nol arc served. 'I'liey marry their boys between ten and 
twenty-live and tlunr girls between five and cloven. Dxcopt in the 
following' particulars, tlieir marrifige customs are the same as those 
of Docoan Kuubis. 'I’heir mai-riage guardian or dovaJc is tho jupune or 
joiner, a tool which joins tlio tlire.ads of two pieces of cloth, and the 
panchpaU.avfi or five leaves, of four fig.s Diciia rcligiosa, glomcrata, 
iudica, and iufoctoria, and (d‘the matigo, which they tie to u post in 
the marriage hall, 'i'liey marry tludr children staiuling in bamboo 
baskets in front of each other. The details of tlio marriage oeremony, 
the giving away of the bride, the kindling of the sacriiicial tire, and 
the bridegToorn’.s theft of ono of the girl’s family gods, are the same 
as among Mai'iithi Knniiis. On the second day of the marriage they 
cowdinig a .spot of ground ii.nd lay a metal plate on it. 'I'lie plate i.s 
covered witii a second metal plate, and over the .second jilate is sot a 
water-pot full of cold water and within the neck of tlio pot are five 
betel leaves and a eocoanut. Into the pot oomes the goddess 
Chavandeslivari and round her are ii.rraiiged tliirteen betel jiackets, 
eucb packelwith thirteen lietel leave.s and an equal imnihor of nuts,and 
one copper coin. 'J’ho ])aekot.s are .set aside for the following men of 
distiuetiou : 'I'he Kdinhlc who spreads a blanket before the goddess, 
(he Olidtn who sits fa.st or glnd in front of tlic goddess, the TdIJtar 
or metal cup beater, the Divuto or toreh-liolder, the Bhauddvi or 
offerer of turmerie powder or bhanddr, the Cliavre. or fly-.searer, the 
Jdivla or drum-beater, the JJInhual-nhu'idifie or eonch-blower, the 
Upre or iucense-wavoi-, tho lui.la-di.c or pot-sotter, the Jhdds or 
sweeper, the Tdipurunh who lays out the two plates, and tho Gapfxt 
or iiivisiblo. Dach of these thirteen mdmkaris or lionoiirablos, who is 
pi'esent, takes a packet, a,ml tin; packets of thoso who have not come 
are distributed among tlie giie.sts. In tho evening the boy and 
girl ride on horseback to Marnti’s temple and from it are taken 
to the boy’s bouse. Before entering the house cuids and rice arc 
waved round their heads and thrown away. Whou they enter the 
house the girl is given an old bodieo with rico, wheat, and grains 
of pulse, yiio walks dropping the grain as far as the house gods, 
and the boy’s brother follow,s picking it up. Near the gods eleven 
gram cakes ov puran-pjoHs arc piled ono on tho other, and iioar the 
cakes are two brass water-pots containing molas-sos and water in 
ono of whicli is a two-nawa silver piece. The girl is asked to lift the 
water-pot in which. Die coin has been dropped. If .she .succeeds it is 
well, lint failure is considered ill-uinouod. Ne.xt day tho marriage 
eereinutiy cads with a fea.st. Ivo.shtis allow child mai'j'iage and 
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polygamy, bul; lorl.id widow marriage. When a girl comes of age 
she is seated for four days by horself. On the morning of the 
fifth day sin- is batliodj dressed in a new roho and bodice, and her 
lap 13 idled nibh five kinds of fruit and with betel-packets. A 
feast i.s given (r, near relations and the girl’s parents present the 
buy and gp'r! wii.l new elotlios. Tlioy cither bury or burn the dead. 
'I’iio dead if a, man or a widow is wrapt in a white siieet, and if a 
tnarriod vtimaii in a green sheet. The body is laid on the bier and 
earned Iu (la- iuiining ground. Tho other death ceremonies do not 
differ fi-um lb. se observed by Maratha Kiinbis. They have no 
bijadnian mu.I s( tnlo .social disputes at meeting.s of tho casternen 
They send tlm ir boy.H to school for a short time, d’hey do not take 
to new })iirsiiit>, rnd are said to bo a falling jieoplo. 

Kuiuf)!!:), rs, o ■ I’otter.s, are returned as numbering 7739 and as 
found over the wlmle district. They are divided into Marathas and 
I'ardeshis wi n I'o not cat together or iutorniarry. The surnaines of 
the Maratha, l\an. dnlr.s are Gluivgule, M.lietre, Stisvadkar, Tlrlcknr, 
and Mawnie ; Ininib’es bearing the same surnamo do not inter- 
niaiTy. 'I'iie lannes in common uso among the men arc Dagclu, 
Mhadu, Narn, Rfi 'ji, and Sairibhu ; and among tlic women Ihig’di, 
Janki, Kninl.b, b’jii, and Vith.-ii. They aro Alaratlnis ami look and 
speak like M.ir^t.lii Knnbi.s. 'J’heir Iioiise.s are tho .same a..s tho.se 
ol; MaraUihs anil can be known by ])ieces of broken jars, heaps of 
ashes, and tin■. w u-d. Their stujile food is millet but they ea.t fish, ard 
flesh and c.vink b yior. Tho inon wea.r the ATardtha turban, wai,stclotli, 
and jaekes; iim; the women tho u.sual bodice and tlio fidl robe witli 
tho skirt drawi, f.;u;k between tho foot. 'J'liciy are hardworking 
quiet and wi'll holiavod. They make water-vessels called ghmfars 
de.rd.^ and dower-pots called kiimf/x, gi.-cat grain 'jars 

milled nhiijoii^', a’ld cliildreii’s toys. Those articles sell at Jd. to Is. 
(h -d mv.) They make tiles and sell tliern at Iw. to fO.s'. (lbs.3-5)' 
and brick.s at I Os, t.o 18.s. (K.s.5-9) the tliuu.sand. They play on a 
tambourine at; a, Maratlia’s house on tbo thirteenth da,y after a 
death and at a lirahman’s house after a nmrriago, when tliey arc 
asked to a basr, end arc given Gd. tods. (Its. i-S), In I'oligion 
they arc the -om le- as Marathas and their priests are Deshasth 
Brahmans. On the morning of tlio fifth day after tho birth 
of a child, a, tw.p. of tbo tlnee-cornered prickly-poar or niv.duvrj 
is laid m ar eadi. of tbo foot of the mother’s cot, and in the 
oveiniig near tl e mother’,s cot is placed a grimkstone or ■pdl.a, 
and over it are la.i,! tin: jirickly pear or nivdiuitj, some river sand or 
VLthi,, sonn- vivi-i' m .,ss or Uivltdla, and some pomegranate or ddUmh 
flowers, and the whole is worshipped by tho midwife. A goat is 
killed, dressed, ami eaten by the people of tlio house and guest.s who 
are invitt.al for (lie occasion. On the outer waits of tho house near 
tho front door .soino of tho women trace seven black lines and 
woirship thein v\ i'h (lowers, red and scented powders, a,nd rice grains, 
and offer them yig gram and mutton. This ceremony costs (i.v. to 
.£1 (fis. 3-10). ''fin; mother is considered unclean for eleven d.-iys. 
In the aftm-noon of Ihc twelfth five pebbles aro painted red, hud in 
the streor iu frmil of the house, and worshipped by tho ’ mother 
with Handal, nc: (.Tains, red and .scouted [mvvder.s, and flowers, 
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frankincense and campLor are burnt, and wheat cakes, cooked rice, 
and curds are offered at a cost of l.s. to 2 s. (Re. 4 - 1). From a 
month to six months later the f>dddo.ss Ran-Sal.s'di is worshipped in 
waste or bush land, throe to twelve miles from the house. Five 
pebbles are painted with rodload, laid in a line, and worshipped. 
Seven of each of the following articles are offered, dates, cocoanuts, 
befelnuts, almonds, turmeric roots, and plantains. A goat is killed 
before the five pebbles, dressed, cooked, and offered along with 
cooked rice wheat cakes and vegetables. They then diiio and 
return home the ceremony costing S.s-. to 16s. (Rs. 4 - 8 ). If the 
child is under a vow its liair is clipped in front of the Edn-goddess; 
if the child is not the suVjject of a vow it is shaved at home. I'he child, 
whether it is a boy or a girl, i.s seated on tho knee of if.s maternal 
uncle, and a few of its hairs are clipped by the uncle himself, and tho 
head is shaved by a barber who i.s given ftl. (4 «•) fnid a cocoanut. 
Sometimes a goat is killed and a feast is held co.sting 4.s'. to 16s, 
(Rs. 2 - 8 ). They marry their girls before they are sixteen and their 
boys up to twenty-five. The boy's father has to give the girl’s fiither 
£1 to £10 (R.S. 16 -100). When £'l to £.'l (Ra. 10 - 30) are given the 
girl’s father is expected to apply it to the girl’s marriage expense 
only, and when £3 to £10 (Rs. 30 -100) are given he is expected to 
pay what is spent botli at tho boy’s and at tlio girl’s houses. Their 
askings or magnl is the same a.s tho Maratha asking and costs 
them (Js. to £1 (Rs. 3-10). They rub the boy and girl with turmeric 
three to five days before the marriage. Their wedding guardian 
or devak is a wristlet of the creeping plant called mat-da which 
grows by tho sea side, tho potter’s woo<lon })attcr or pJial, and a hoe 
or Icuddl. They make an earthen altar at the girl’s and pile twenty 
earthen pots and make a mari-iago ])orch both at the boy's and 
at the girl’s. They marry their children standing in bamboo 
baskets spread with wheat. After the marri.age comes the 
kanydddn or giil-giving, when the girl’s father puts a four-amia 
piece on the girl’s outstretched hands and the boy’s father an oight- 
arma piece, and the girl’s mother pours water over them. The girl 
drops the contents of her hands into the boy’s hands and ho lets 
them fall into a metal plate. A cotton thread is pa,sscd ten times 
round the nocks of both the boy and the girl. It is cut into 
two equal parts and tied to tho right wrists of tire boy and the girl. 
The sacriticial fire is kindled on the altar and fed with butter. The 
hems of both the boy’s and the girl’s clothes aro knotted together, 
and after they have bowed to the house gods the knots are untied. 
The guests retire with betel packets and the day’.s pr-oceedings 
are over. On tlio morning of the second day, tho boy and girl 
bathe and are seated near each other, and the boy keeps standing 
in a water tub in his wet clothes until a now waistcloth is given 
him. In tho evening tho boyhs parents present tho girl with 
prnament.s, and the girl’s mother places on a high wooden stool a 
copper or brass plate, a wooden rolliug-pin or Idtne, and a box 
with tootli-powder. Sire lifts the stool over the head of the girl’s 
father and mother and it become.s their property. A procession is 
formed and the boy walks with bis bride to her new home 
accompanied by kinspeoplo .and friends and music. Tho marriage 
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featiTitiiiH (nid witii a feast which costa the hoy’s father about 
£5 (Ra. 5(') anti tlic girl’s father about £3 (Rs. SO). The ceremony 
at a girl's ciniii’ig of age is the same as among Mai'athaa and 
costa lOv. no bl i Rs. 5-10). They generally burn their dead, inoui-n 
them ten days, ami feast the caste on sweet cakes. They allow 
widow niaiTi;ig(’ ttud jx-actiso polygamy but not polyandry. They 
have a headiniui or ^nhtdrya who punishes breaches of casto rules 
by fines. The iv nn'unt of the fine which .seldom exceeds 2s. (Re. 1) 
is spent on clm-ifuMl butter served at a feast in any castofellow’s 
house. They do not send their boy.s to school and are poor. 

La'klieris, or Ijac Bracelet Makers, are returned as numbering 
seventy-nil 10 and ns. found oidy in Poona city. Their former home 
seeurs to lin.ve Imon in Marwar and they believe they came to Poona 
during the tirin' )1 the Peshwas. They have no subdivisions and 
no .surnames, and t>ok and speak like Marwar Vanis. They live in 
hired houses with iirick and mud walls and tiled roofs, and their 
staple food is niillol and voget!ihle.s. They eat rice and wheat bread 
once a week, and n I'C: not put out of casto if they indulge in a glass of 
liquor or car. a dish of mutton or fish. They dross like Marwfir 
Vdnis and i.rroiraiv hm bi-acelets for wholesale dealers by whom they 
are paid <t.) the hundred. They do not overlay glass bangles 

with lac. Some nf them make bracelets on their own account and 
sell thorn at fid, lo lO Jrh (4-7 «.s-.) the hundred. Their women and 
their childioa aficc the age of fifteen help in the work. They 
are Sinrirts, and hii\e house images of Bdlhji, Bhavani, Ganpati, 
and Ram. 'J'hey li in o nothing like SatvAi worship on the fifth day 
after the birth id a child, and they name their children on any day 
between tlie nimli ti’id tbo tbirteenth. There is no feeling about 
ceremonial inqimlf y and they touch the mother and cliild at any time 
after birldi. They many their cliikh'en at any age up to twenty or 
twenty-five, Imfc ti. gni is generally married iitor before she is sixteen 
and a boy before he i.'- twenty-four. They have no rite corresponding 
to the installarion ('fthc niarriago guardian or devak; they say if they 
have any guar Jian c ' drmk it is the house image of the god Gaupati. 
Among them thir a.skiiig or mdgnl comes cither from tlie boy’s or the 
girl’s house. Whei. a bridegr oom goe.s to the bride’s to be married 
the bride’.s molhei' amvvu.s a cocoauut round bis br'ad and dashes it on 
the ground. .It the murriago time, the boy and girl aro seated on 
carpets in a line, ilm hems of their garments are tied together, and 
they hold each otiier’s liands. The priest kindles the s.acrificial fire in 
front of them, rrqreat r marriage verses, and at the cud throws grains 
of rice over tli.'ir hciids, and they are hu-sband and wife. Next day 
the bride’s lap is filled ^vitb fruit and she along with the bridegroom is 
taken to tbo boy’s house wherre a feast on the following day end.s the 
ceremony. Tin? Ii;ikheri.s burn their dead and mourn twelve days. 
On the third day they go to the burning ground, remove the ashes, 
and place cookiHl rice and curds on the spot for the crows to eat. 
On the tenth day they again go to the burning ground and offer ten 
rice balls, On the twelfth day they place twelve earthen jars filled 
with water on the threshold of the front door of the hou.se, worship 
them as they worshi[i the house gods and cast them away. The 
death ceremonies end with a feast on the thirteenth day when the 
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chief mourner is presented with a now tiii-han oitlter by relations 
or castofellows. d’lioy have no hciuhnan, and they settle social 
disputes at moctinpfs of the ca.steni(‘u. They scud their hoys to 
school for a short time. They comphi.in that of late years their 
craft has fallen owing to the cheapnos.s of gla,ss banglc.s. Formerly 
whoa glass b.angles wore sold at lid. to 2|d. (l-lj «,9.) each lac 
bracelets were much sought after. Now no ouo cares to buy lac 
bracelets and many Lakhoris live chioHy by labour. 

Loha'rs, or Blacksmiths, ai-o retmmed as numbering 258 and as 
found all over the district. They are divided into Maratha and Panchfil 
Ijohurs who neither eat together 7ior intermarry. Thu Ikmchal 
Loliara do not differ from the other Panchals of whom an account is 
given under Jingars. The Maviltha, Lttliars say that they came to the 
<liatrict during tlio Po.shwaks .snpremn.cy from Ahmadnagar, Bombay, 
Khandesh, and Sholapnr, 'I’lnn'r .surnamos are Bliadkc, Ghavdn, 
Gavli, Kiiirddo, Malvadkar, Navugire, and Suryavanslii. Persons 
bearing the same surname do not intermarry. The natnos in 
common use among men are Lakshman, NaiAyan, Narsn, Ramkusha, 
Vishnu and Vithu ; and among women .Kashi, Lakshumi, lladha, and 
Rama. They look liko Marathiis, being dark, strong and regnlar- 
fcatiu’cd. Thoir homo tongue is Marathi. The men wear the top- 
knot and tho moustoelio and sometimes whi.skors but never the 
beard. Tho womon tie the hair in a knot behind, and mark their 
brow with rodpowdor. 3'hoy live in middle-class housc.s with walls of 
mud and tiled roof.s wliich they hire at 1.9. to 'in. (Re. i-l) a month. 
Their goods include earthen vessels and they have neither cattle 
nor servants. Their working tools are the h/itoiU or hammer worth 
(]d. to 4,y, (Rs, I -2), the sdndsi, or pincera worth Qd. to 1 ,s\ (as. 4-8), tho 
pagar or carving tool worth i anna, the hlnasov fileSd. to l.s'. (o.s‘.2-8), 
the alran or anvil worth 4.s. to BP. (Rs. 2-5), the bellow,s or hhdta 
worth Is. to Gs. (Rs. 4-G), the glum or sledgc-hamraor worth 2s. to 4s. 
(Rs. 1-2), and tho Nhingdda or anvil Avorth 10s. to £2 (Rs. 5-20). 
Their staple food is millet or wheat bread, split pulse, and vogetablea. 
They also eat rice and occasionally fish and fle.sh. I’hoy drink to 
excess. Both men and women dress liko Marathas ; tlie men in a 
three-cornered turban, a waistcloth, co.at, waistcoat, shouldorcloth, 
and shoos; and the women in a full Maratha robe aud bodice, the 
skirt of the robe being passed back between tho feet and tucked in 
at tho Avaist behind. They rub thoir brows Avith redpowder but do 
not Avear false hair or deck their head with floAvers. They are 
hardworking, but thriftlo.ss, quarrelsome, dirty, and drunken. They 
work as blacksuuths, make and mend tho iron Avork of ploughs and 
carts, make brass-boun<l boxes, and cups and saucers, plates, cement 
boxes, aud looking-glass fiamcs. They work from morning to 
evening and are not helped by their Avornen. Their boy.s begin to 
learn at tAvelvo and are export workers at twenty. When learning the 
craft they bloAv the bellows and handle such tools as they can manage 
toAvorkand are paid l^d. to (id. (1-4 as.) a day. They woi’ship the 
ordinary Hindu gods and have house images of Khandoha, Bhavdni, 
Bahiroba, Mahadev, and Gauj)ati. Their priests are tho ordinary 
Deshasth Brahmans, to whom they show great respect and whom 
they call to officiate at their houses during birth.s, marriages, and 
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deaths. Tlioy keen the usual Brahnianic fa.sts and feasts^ and goon 
pilgrimage te J( juri, Kondaiipur, Alaiidi, and Pandharpur. Except 
in the follo wing partioulai's their customs do not differ from those of 
Marathas, Tlunr guardian or dera/i; is the hammer or hdtodi,. During 
the m;u'ria:p) oernr ony tho boy and girl are made to stand face to 
face in bamboo ba,: kois. When a girl comes of ago she is fed on .sweet 
dishe.s for hi'i.eon (uis s.aad on the sixteenth, her lap is filled with wheat 
and plantains anil tint,el p.acketa. When a Maratha Lohtir i.s on the 
point of dt'iiith lie seated on a blanket loaning against a wallj and 
is supporle.l i n both sides by near relations and the name of Ram 
is repeated in Ins ni.i. Wlion he i.s dead tho body is laid on abarnboo 
bier and cavrii. ,1 o t lnm to burning or to burial. They have no head¬ 
man and set tie .sor ini. dispute.s at mass meetings of adult castemen. 
They send their Imys to school for a short time. They suffer from 
the competition ol haropoaii hardware. Some have taken to day 
labour and to lii.dd weak. 

Lona'ris, or l.imo-lmmers, arc returned as nutnbei'ing 885 and 
as found (.acr the wivole district. They say they have been in the 
district for more t bail a hundred years. They have no subdivisions. 
Their aurnamcH are l.)adare, Dhavekar, DhonOj and Gite. People 
bearing the same snrmime do not intermarry. They say they are 
Maviithas, and eat and marry with them, and do not differ from 
them in !i[.)].H!uranco, language), dwelling, food, or dress. They 
are cement-malcer'', Imsbandmen, and labourers. They buy lime 
nodules from lladapiiar, Muhaminadvadi, Phnrsangi, and Vadki at 
Is. 6d. to 9.H, (Re, 1 1) a cart. They burn tho nodules mixing them 
with charcoa', and owdiing cakes in a circular brick kiln which 
takes three to si.v liave) to burn. Their boys do not begin to help 
them till they inv .si.xteen, as tho work requires strength. Their 
religion is llio >aiin) as that of tho Marathas and their priests are 
Deshastli Bi’filunam, E.xcept that at the time of marriage the boy 
and girl aro imulo t ;;) .stand in bamboo baskets or shlptars, their 
customs are tlie same a.s Maratha customs. Their headman, who 
is called pdlil, loities .social disputes at meetings of tho castemen 
and with tlicdr ( (iiia it. They .send their boys to school. They 
com[)laiu that tludi- •riling is failing from the competition of well-to- 
do Parsis and Brah nan.s and of Mlitirs and Mangs. 

Nira'lis, or IRci-f , are returned as numbering 102 and as found 
in Khed, Pi ona, and dunnar. They say they came into the district 
Tom Ahmadung ii- ,s ivEiity-five or a hundred years ago. I’hey are 
divided into t liiliv a u or Lingayat Niralis and Maratha Niralis, who 
do not eat togethci or intermarry, Tho surnames of the Mardtha 
Niralis, .to whom tho following particulars belong, are Ghongde, 
Kalaskar, Mamdidvai-, .Mliasalkar, Misal, Nakil, and IMtaskar. The 
names in common use among men are Bfilaji, B;ipuii, Bhiva, Madhav, 
Maniti and Vii lial; i.iul among women Bhima. Hadha, Rakrna, Rama, 
Renuka, and Vitluii. They are about tho middle height and are 
Strongly made, and shavo tho face and the head except the top- 
knot. Their liomo .-peech is Marathi. Most of them live in houses 
of the better sort, two or more storeys high, with walls of brick 
B 810—45 
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and tiled roofs. Their houses contain metal cooking vessels, boxes, 
cradles, cots, blankets, and bedding, and earthen jars for preparing 
colours. They soinotime.s keep a cow, but none keep servants either 
to help in their calling or for house work, Tliey are fond of 
pungent dishes. They eat fish and the fle.sh of shoep, goats, hares, 
deer, and domestic fowls, and drink both country and foreign liquor. 
They smoke hemp flowers and tobacco and cliew betelnut and 
leaves. Their staple food is millet broad, split pulse, vegetables 
and hsb curry, and every now and then rice. They give caste feasts 
on marriages and deaths, when sugar cakes and a preparation of 
molasses or (julavni are made. They dress either like Marathaa 
or Brdhmans. The men wear a top-knot and moustache, but nob 
whiskers or a beard. Tho women dress in a full long rob© 
and bodice, pas.siug the skii-t of the robe between the feet and 
tucking it behind and drawing tho upper end over the head. Their 
ornaments are like Maratha ornaments and are not worth more than 
£10 (Rs. 100). They are neat and clean, hardworking, honest, 
hospitable, and well-behaved. In Booua all are dyers though in 
other districts most of thorn weave. Their women help by bringing 
water, pounding colours, and dyeing cloth. Their boys begin to 
work at sixteen, and are skilled workors at twenty, when they earn 
Gd. to 9(Z. (4-0 «6'.) a day. They buy dried safflower or kmumha 
at three to three and a half pounds tlie rupee, indigo or nil at two 
and a half to three pounds, sappan-wood or patang at five to six 
pounds, myrobalaus or lurdas at sixteen pounds, alum or turti 
at seven to eight pounds, green vitriol or hirdhas at four to five 
pounds, country alkali or sdjikhdr at sixteen pounds, and lime or 
chuna at sixteen pounds. They dye clothes dark-red or hhdrvi, 
black or Icdla, rose or giddhi, onion colour or 'pyaji, a reddisli colour 
or abdshai, red or kuaumhi, blush or mob'ya, yellow or pivala, and 
green or hirva. 'J’liey dyo both fleeting or kacha and fast or paica 
colours. Tliey charge 2.s. (Re. 1) for dyeing four pounds of thread 
a fading black and tbreo pounds a fast black. They also dye yarns 
green, rod, and yellow charging 2s. (Re. 1) for three to six pounds 
weight. To dyo a turban ro.se they charge 2s. to 4s. (Rs, 1-2), red 2s. 
to 10s. (Rs. 1-.5), onion-coloured (Ul, to 2s. (Re. ^-1), reddish Is. to 
Ss. (Rs. I-4), a speckled red or shidkdv l|d. (1 a.), groon Gd. to 2s. 
(Re. i-1), and yellow Gd. to 2s. (Re.^-l). To dyo a robo rose they 
charge Gd. (4 as.), rod 2.s. (Re.l), onion greon yellow red white and 
reddi.sh Gd. to Is. (as. 4-8), and a speckled red Gd. to Is. 3tZ. (4-10 
as.). They mako about 3d. to Gd. (2-4 as.) on every 2s. (lie. 1} 
worth of colour they use. Their fmsy times are tho Hindu festivals 
of Shimga in March, Uasara in October, and Divdli in November; 
and the movable Musalmdn feast of Moharram. They worship 
the usual Brahmanic gods and goddesses, and their family deities 
are Khandoba of Jojuri and Bhavfliii of Tuljapur. Their priests 
are Deshasth Brahmans, who officiate at their births marriages and 
deaths. They make pilgrimages to Alandi, Jojuri, Paiidharpur, 
Tuljapur, and Benares. They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, sooth¬ 
saying, and lucky and unlucky days, and consult oracles. On the 
fifth day after the birth of a child they worship a grindstone 
placing on it five lemons, five pomegranate buds, and a lighted 
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dough larno. On. hlie tenth day the mother is purified and on the 
eleventh the oli ld is cradled and named, wlien sweotraeata are 
served among trunids and kinspeople. They marry their girls 
before they couk of age, and their boys before they are twenty-five. 
They allow child atr.l widow marriage and polygamy; polyandry is 
unknown. \\ lu u aKiralidies his body is covered with n white 
sheet and flo'vcrs are sprinkled over it. They do not cover the 
bodies of mat rim 1 womon wiib a shroud but dress them in a yellow 
robe, and .‘■prinkle i.iirmeric and flowers over them. Pounded betel 
is laid in the de:-.,(i month, and the body is carried to the burning 
ground, wlioici il ts either burnt or buried. They have a caste 
council and sei.iht social disputes at meetings of the castemen. 
They send tlieir lioys to school. They are a poor people, and com¬ 
plain that their callitig suffers from the competition of European 
dyes. Since tin fiirnino of 187G and 1877 they say many people 
wear white instead of dyed cloth, or dye their turbans seldomer 
than before. 

Ota'ris, or (hisiors, are returned as numbering 109 and as found 
in Havcli, JUiimfcbiuli, Maval, Khod, Pni-andhar, and the city of 
Poona. 'I'lioy .say riiey are K.shatriyas and that their origin is given 
in the Padiiia))ur:.n. They came into the district about two liuudred 
years ago from .Sidil.ra. They have no divisions. Their surnames 
are Ahir, fhMlrc Dhangar, G-olpiig.ar, MagarghAt, and Mhadik. 
Marriage I'etwcciu people with the same surname is forbidden. 
The name.s in C' rnruou u.se among men are BhiigAji, Chingapa, 
Eknatli, Ki i.shiia, Iblmji and Trimak; and among women Chandra- 
bhaga, Koiulabiii, lluktAbai, and UmAbAi. OtAiis look like culti¬ 
vating Marathiis and speak Afarathi. They live in ordinary middle- 
class houses with irud walls and tiled roofs, paying a monthly rent 
of 6d. to 2.V. (lie j-l). Their staple food is millet bread, pulse, 
and vegetables in eluding chillies of which they are very fond. 
They occasionall> (sat rice and fish, and the flesh of sheesp, goats, 
hares, deer, and domc.stic fowls, and on Dasara Day in October they 
offer a goat to Anib.AbAi of Tuljapur. It is the cost not religious 
scruplcts that prev.nits them regularly using animal food. They 
drink both count I'v and foreign liquor, smoko tobacco and liemp, and 
some take opium Ijiquor-drinking and smoking aro said to be 
on the incrcasi -. 'Ihc men wear a MarAtha turban, waistcoat, coat, 
waistcloth, ami s nuiIdercloth, and mark their brow with sandal. 
The women weai a bodice and the full robe with the skirt pa.ssed 
back between the feet. They rub their brows with redpowder, 
but do not tiat^ f.-dse hair or deck their hair with flower.s. Their 
ornaments are either of silver or of qaeensraetal. They wear the 
nosering called ■udh, the bracelets called got, and the anklets 
called jodfi.v. Tin j sire hardworking but drunken, and tboir chief 
calling is the milking of the queensmetal toerings or jfodui.y which 
are generally' vvoi n by MarAtba, Bnrud, Mhar, and other low-class 
or poor women. A lew of them make molten images of Hindu gods. 
Their women h('l|i tbem in their calling, preparing earthen moulds 
or sdches, blowing the bellows, and liawking the toe-rings. Boys 
begin to help at. twelve or fourteen, and are expert workers at 
eighteen or twenty. The men hawk the toe-rings or jodvis from door 
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to door and from village to village, or squat about the roadside, as 
they cannot afford to open regular shops. Their work is not constant, 
and they have no regular hours. They rest on full-moons and no- 
moons. They buy the qiioensmetal from coppersmiths or Kasdrs at 
the rate of iid. to 7\d. the pound (8- 10 rt-s, the «//rr) and s(dl them to 
wholesale deahu's at Is. to 1 Js. the pound (Its. 1 to 11 tho uluir). The 
retail price of toe-rings ovjodvin is I Id. to 3(/. (1-2 an.) a pair for a girl 
and 3d. to 6d. (2-4' as.) for a woman. They buy from Gujarat Vania 
broken or modi brass, borax or saiuiiji, charcoal, pewter or jast, and 
kailiil or tin. Tho I’ate.s are, borax lO^d. to Is. (7-9 as.) the 
pound, charcoal twenty to tweuty-(nm pounds the rupee, pewter 
four to six pounds tlio rupee, tin 2s. (Re.l) a pound, and old brass 
3 0|tZ. to l.s. (7-8 os.) a pound. 'I’hey keep tho mixture which 
they use secret. 'I’he details are said to be a pound of old brass, 
one-eighth of a pound of pewter, and two tolas of tin. Their 
tools are a hammer or luUodi worth \\d. to 3d. (1-2 as.), pincers 
or s'hidsi worth 3d. to Is. 3d. (2-10 as.), a file or km as 9d. to 
Is. (id. (6-12 as.), a rod or ddnda worth |d. (| «,), and a file or 
reti worth about Is. (8 as.). They carry about the toe-rings or 
jodcis for sale hung on au iron riiig or leather band which holds 
about nirioty-six rings. They ar(3 said to suffer from the competition 
of Mari-thds and g'old.sniiths wliohavo no gold or silver work. They 
consider themselves liighcr than Bhudraa, and say they oat only 
from Brahmans, Lingayats, and Gujarat Vanis. They cannot tell 
whet,her they are Sliaivs or Vaishnavs. Their family goddess is 
Kdlkadevi of PaiLhau. They have hou.so images and worship 
Bahiroha, Bhairji, Bhavtini, Dhaiuli, Janai, Khatidoba, Maruti, 
and Nagji, Their family priest.s are tho ordinary Deshasth 
Brahmans to whom they pay great respect. They make pilgrimages 
to Aland), Jojuri, and Koudiuipur. Their fasts and feasts are 
Malcarsanhrdnt in December-Jaunary, Shlr.rdtra in January- 
February, /Jo/f in February - March, Gudipadra in March-April, 
Dasara in September-October, Vivali in October-November, and the 
lunar elevenths or chad as]lis in J line-July and October-November. 
When a child is born its navel coni is cut by tho midwife 
who i.s paid 9d. to 2s, (Re. §-l). The mother and child are 
bathed and the navel cord is laid in au earthen jar, turmeric and 
redpowder arc sprinkled over it, and the jar is buried somewhere 
in tho house. For the first two days tho child is fed on honey and 
castor oil and tho mother on rice and butter. On the fifth red 
lines are traced on a wall and under the lines is laid a stone slab 
or pdta. On the slab are placed tlie knife with which the child’s 
navel cord was cut and rice pulse and cakes are offered. Ou the 
evening of the twelfth day the child is named by the women 
of the house, and five to seven pebbles are laid in a row and 
worshipped by tho mother. Tho child is brought before tho pebbles 
as the representatives of the goddess Satvai and tho mother begs 
them to grant tho child a long life. The naming ends by offering 
the goddess a dish of cakes or puran-polis. The hair-clipping takes 
place between the second and the twelfth year, when a dinner of 
cakes or -piiran-pohs is given. Betrothing or sdkharpuda tho gift 
of a sugar-cake takes place a couple of weeks to a couple of years 
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before nian')afj:i', when the girl is presented with a robe and bodice. 
The boy and tlie girl are rubbed with turmeric at their houses 
two or three days lud'oro the marriage and a robe or pntal and a 
greeu-coliiiiied ixiilice are presented to the girl. On the following 
day the marriage gods or devkaryas are iiistalledj when a circular 
bamboo haske!- i )• diinli and a winnowing fan are worshipped 
near the house g ids, (dn the evening of the marriage day, the 
boy is soiUcd on horseback, and, accompanied by kinspeople 
and music tuko his seat at the temple of Mdruti in the girl’s 
village. His 1 rrrher goes on to the girl’.s house and reports 
the brideg’vi om s arrival at the temple. The brother i.s given a 
turban, and t he men and women of the bride’s bouse, with a suit 
of clothes for I hr boy, go with him to Mdruti’s teiuplo. The 
boy is presenlcd with the clothes, generally a turban and sash, 
and is caiTiod in procession to the girl’s hon-se. Before ho enters 
the marriage hull, an elderly woman waves a lemon or a cocoamit 
round his lioud a id da.shes it on the ground. The boy is taken into 
the marriage hall and set facing the girl, a cloth is held between 
them, the liraJi/ii.Ui [iriost repeats verses and throws rice over their 
heads, and they aro husband and Avife. They are seated on the 
altar and tlie suC'drcial fire i.s lit and fed with butter and parched 
grain. A least moscs the day. On the following day the boy goes 
to his laaise mi horseback ivith his bride in procession accom¬ 
panied by kiiiHpecpIo and music and a secoml feast ends the 
marriage. Whi n an Otfiri is on the point of dcatli, Ganges 
water or the lire coav -gifts are laid in his mouth and he is 
told to ri'peat lliin’s nn.me. In the dying man’s name money is 
given in charity I'i Brhhman and other beggars. When he is 
dead hot 'water is poured on the body, and he is laid on a bier and 
carried to tlie luir liiig ground on tbe shoulders of four men. The 
chief raoiirner walks in front of the bier holding a fire-pot. About 
half-way to tlu' Ivnru ng ground the bier i.s set on the ground, a 
copper coin isl.iiuat the roadside and covered with pebbles, and 
the hearers chaiii iiig; places carry tbe body to the burning ground, 
dip the bif r into i river or pond, and place the body on tlio pile. 
The chief imnirm i' walks thrice round the pile carrying an earthen 
water-pot full of wii.mt, da,she.s it on the ground, boats his mouth, 
and sets lire i;u the pile. When tbe body is burnt, the mourners 
bathe and go l.onie On the third day they go to the burning 
ground, taking liic live cow-gifts, throe earthen jars and a cake, 
and, tlirowiiicr llu' fmlie.s into the river or pond, put the bones in 
an earthen jar ami bury them. After ten days’ mourning the bones 
are allowed to n;main buried, or they are thrown into water, or they 
are taken and buriotl at Benares, N5,sik, or some other sacred .spot. 
The chief iriourucr sprinkles the five cow-gifts on the spot where 
the deceased was Imi nt, and setting three jars filled with water and 
bread for the dec(‘a.-iC'd to eat, roturn.s home. They mourn ten days, 
and feast the caste on the twelfth or thirteenth. One of the nearest 
relations presenrs lie eliief mourner with anew turban. He puts 
on the turban, is tala n to the village tomplo, bows to the god, and 
returns home, Tlu Oiiaris are bound together as a body, and have 
a headman called pub'.1 Avbo settles social disputes in consultation 
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■with the members of the caste. They do not send their boys to 
school nor take to now pursuits. As a class they are poor. 

Pa'thar'VatS, or Masons, are returned as numbering 309 and 
as found all over the district. They are divided into Maratha, 
Kfimathi, and Telangi Patharvats who do not eat together or 
intermarry. The surnames of the Marathas are Arnbekar, Barndik, 
Cliaphe, Hinge, Holekar, Khago, Iviigad, Randevo, and Sapo; and 
families bearing the same surnames do not intermarry. The names 
in common use among men arc Bhau, Shivba, Tukanirn, and Venuu- 
nath; and among women Chandrabhaga, Lakshmi, Saku, and 
Savitri. They are dark middlo-si/.ed and strong. The men wear 
the top-knot moustache and whiskers, but not the board. They 
speak Marathi and live in hon.ses with mud and brick walls and 
tiled roofs. They eat fish and flesh and drink licjuor, but not at 
their caste-feasts. Both men and women dress like Marathas. 
They are clean, hardworking, frugal, orderly, and hospitable. 
They are stone-masons and carvens and make excellent images of 
gods and of animals, hand-mills, grindstones, and rolling pins. 
Their hand-mills coat Is. to 2,f. (Re.4-1), grindstones l^d. to 44c/. 
(1 -3 as.), rolling pins 'id. to {d. (4-4 a.), and cups called kimdyaa 
or clagadyds \^d. to 'id. (1-2 as.). As foremen or mestris they draw 
£1 1 Os. to £2 (Rs. 15 - 20) a month, and as day-workers fid. to Is. 
(4-8 as.) a day. Their women do not help in their work, but boys 
of fifteen to twenty earn 14.s. to 16s. (Rs. 7-8) a month. They 
worship the usual Brahmanic gods and goddesses, and their family 
gods are Khandoba of Jejuri and Kevis of TuljApur and Khondun- 
piir. Their priests either belong to tlieir own caste or are Deshasth 
Brahmans. They make pilgrimages to Alandi, Benares, Jejnri, and 
Pandharpur, and their fasts and feasts are the same as those of 
Maratha Ku]dn.s. They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, soothsaying, 
omens, and lucky and uulucky days, and consult oracles. They 
worship the goddess Satvai on the fifth day after a child is born, and 
name the child on the twelfth, the name being given by the piaternal 
aunt. Before the child is two years old, it i.s laid on its maternal 
uncle’s knee and its hair is clipped. They gird their boys with the 
sacred thread at the time of marriage, and marry their girls before 
they are eleven and tbeir boys before they arc fifteen. Except that 
during the ceremony the boy and the girl are each made to .stand 
in a bamboo basket their marriage does not differ from n Maratha 
marriage. They allow widow marriago, hut never celebrate them 
except at night and in lonely places. The man and woman are 
seated in a line on two high wooden stools, garlands are thrown 
round their necks, and red and turmeric powder are rubbed on their 
brows. The hems of their garments are tied together and grains 
of rice are thrown over their head.s, and they are married. They 
are left together for the night and after a bath return to the 
husband’s house. They burn their dead, hold caste meetings, and 
are a steady class. 

Ra'uls are returned as numbering 377 and as found 
in Haveli, Bhimthadi, Maval, Junnar, Khed, Indapur, Sirur, 
Purandhar, and Poona city and cantonment. They do not know 
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when anct from whore they came into the district^ but believe 
they were driven about two hundred years ago by a famine from 
Mohol in Sliiilaptir and Sasvad. They are divided into Raulsj 
Gositvis, aiitl linstiirds or Akarmases, who do not eat together or 
intermarry. Tlieir surnames are ChavaOj Chbatrabhuj, Gaddde, 
Lakhe, Puvfir, and Vaghulker; and persons of the same surname 
can eat tiigi'tlur ljut not intermarry. The names in common nse 
among men ui o Bahirunathj Gopaliiath, and Vishvanath ; and among 
women Bliagirtl i, Ganga, and Parvati. Kxcopt that they all end in 
ndth the names both of men and of women are tho same as those 
of cultivating Mariithas. They look and speak like Marathas. Their 
houses are like ordinary middlo-class Hindu houses with walls of 
nnburnt bricks and tiled roofs. Their rules and practice about food 
do not differ from t he rules and pi-actice of cultivating Marathas. 
They give diiiner i on the anniversaries or mind-days of their deceased 
anceators.ciii.Vu'i/.pauckiiain August,and on Datsara in October. They 
have of lato tukeu t,o drinking especially tho.se in the city of Poona. 
Except a fow Oosavi Hauls the men all wear the top-knot as well as 
the moustache aiul whiskers, and a few wear beards. Tho women 
tie their hair in a knot behind the head and rub redpowder on 
their brows jtliey do not wear false hair or deck their hair with 
flowers. As 1 lu; followers or panthis of Gorakhnath they ought to 
wear ochre-coloui eil clothes, but both men and women dress almost 
like Marathtl.s. Evcept that a fow of tho men wear brass or horn 
rings in their ears, the men's and women’s ornaments are like 
those of Alaratlui.s The men wear tho oari'ings called Ohikbdlis, 
tho armlet called ku.de, finger-rings or angthidu, and a waistchain 
ov haddora ; and cho women wear in the ears hvgdyds and hdliaa, 
in the nose the uutA, on the neck the sari, thusi, vajratik, and 
piitU or ccuu neclila;:e, and on tho feet toe-rings or jovdis. They 
are hardworking hospitable orderly and dirty. They are dealers in 
grain and sellers of guuuy bags, small tin boxes, andbotolnut-cutters. 
They weave stri]IS < f coarse cloth and cot and trouser tape. Those 
who have turned (iLisavis play and beg, weaving as they beg from 
door to door. Hauls also work in Sali’s bouses as weavers, some are 
messengers m iTuverimient offices, and others are husbandmen and 
day laboiirei s. Thi' igh not skilful weavers they make 6d. to 74d. 
(4'5 as.) a day. As husbandmen also they are wanting in skill. 
Their women lu'lp in weeding and sowing. They hold themselves 
higher than any caste except GujarAt Vanis, Lingayats, and 
Brahmans. 8till 'l ey eat from tho hands of Marathds and dine in 
their company, aiul a.ro considered equal to or lower than Marathas. 
They are religion;- and worship Mahadev, Mahadev’s trident or 
trishul, the hug, tlie dry gourd or patdr, and silver idles or masks 
of Bahiroba, I>e\ i, and Khandoha. They havo house images of 
Bahiroba-, Bhavaui of Tuljapur and Chaturshingi, Gorakhndth, 
Khaudoba, aud Machhandranath, and of the Nath of Sonari in 
Sholilpur. 'I’liey had formerly priests of their own caste, but they 
now employ erdimu y Desbasth Brahmans at their marriages, births, 
and deaths. Thx'y go ■m pilgrimage to Pandharpur, Tuljapur, and 
Parli-vaijandth iu ili.e Nizam’s country. They fast on Mahd-shivrdtra 
in Eebruary, Bdm-nacmi in April, Ashddhi ekddashis or July lunar 
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eleventhSjOnS/irnvrtM orAugustMoTul<'i.y3,on Gokul-ashtamim August, 
and ou Kdrtiki ekiiddshin or Noveuiber oleveuths. Thoir holidays are 
Huli in March, Oudi-jHi'lvam April, Ndg-panchrai in A ugust, Ganesh- 
chituHhi in S{'pternbL!r, Lhisura in October, and Dlcdli in November, 
Their spiritual teaclums or gnru.s' fii'o Einoabava of I’arali in the 
Nizam’s country and llhiviirithsagar of Wfii in Satara, who are 
succeeded by their sons or disciples. Except that they worship 
five dough lamps in honour of Pachvi ou the fifth day the ceremonies 
during the first five days after a birth are the same as those of 
Maratha Kunbis. For seven days they consider the mother unclean. 
When after a bath she has become pure, turmeric figures are drawn 
on the wall of the lying-in room ami wonsliippod by the mother 
and sweet cakes or pnriin-'poViK ai'o offered. On the twelfth 
day, the mother, taking the child in her arms, goes out of tho hou.se 
near the road, lays seven pebbles iu a lino and worship.^ them with 
red scented and turmeric powder, la.ys flowers on them, burns 
frankincense before thorn, and offers them sweet cake.s or piiiun-polis. 
In tho evening the marrical women of the caste meet at the mother’s 
house, and present the child with a cap and the mother with plantains 
and hotel packot.s. The tihild is laid in the cradle and given a name 
chosen by the Brahman priest. Sugar and betel packets are served 
and tho guests withdraw. The /aval or Indr-cutting comes 
when the child i.s two years old. They many their girls between 
six and twelve and their boys between twelve and twenty-four. 
Betrothal takes place a fortnight to a oouplo of years before 
marriage, when the girl i.s pre.sented witli a packet of sugar and a 
robe and bodice. Two to four days before the wedding, the boy is 
rubbed with turmeric at his house, and what remains i.s sent to 
the girl with a green robe and bodice and a chaplet of flowers 
or munddvlu. Horl)ody i.s rubbed with turmeric, she is dressed in 
the robe and bodice, and tho flower chaplet is hound on her brow. 
Next day a goat is killed and a fea.st held in honour of the family 
guardiau or devah, which consists of mango, rui Calotropis gigautea, 
and mundad J^ro.snpis spicegcra leaves. On the marriage day 
the boy is dressed in new clothes, seated on horseback, and carried 
in procession to Maruti’s templo and is there prosentod with a new 
turban and sa.sh. From the templo ho is taken to the girl’s house 
and a marriage ornament is bound to his brow. At the girl’s house 
before ho dismounts a married woman waves a piece of bread round 
his face and throw.s it on one side. ’The hoy is led into the 
house by tho girl’s father or some other near relation of the girl’s 
and is made to staml on a low wooden stool in front of the girl, 
a cloth is held between them, and while Brahmans repeat the 
marriage verses or manc/aldddaks, the musicians play, and, when, 
priests have finished the wedding versos, grain-s of rice are thrown over 
the boy’s and girl’s head.s, the cloth is pulled on one side, and the 
boy and girl arc husband and wife. They are seated near each other 
ou the altar, the sacrificial fire is lit, tho hems of their garments 
are knotted togethoi’, and they bow before the house gods. A 
feast is held in tho evening. Next day, after the exchange of clothes 
between the two houses and the handing over of the girl to the hoy’s 
parents with prayers to treat the girl with kindness, tho boy walks 
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in procesKien willi tlio girl to his house, and a caste feast ends the 
marriage, Wimn a girl comes of ago she is kept by herself for 
three days. On ;.ho morniug of the fourth day she is bathed and 
presented with ii r )be and bodice, and her lap is filled with wheat 
and a cocoannt. I'ho boy is presented with a turban and a shoulder- 
cloth or clu'li, and the ceremony ends with a feast to near relations. 
When a Raul is mi tlio point of death a few drops of Ganges water 
and cow’s nriuo are jjoured into his mouth. When he dies he is 
seated in a hainboo liaine or malchar and carried on the shoulders 
of four men, witli a Haul blowing a conch-shell in front. At the 
burial ground an irchod three-cornered hole is dug four feet in 
liameter and I'ou r feel deep and the body is seated in the hole with 
ts face to the oasl. ’I he chief mourner pours a little water from 
iconch-sholl int o i ti- n,onth. Salt is heaped over the body and the 
ijrave is filled nith earth and a mound raised over it. An elder 
jtands over the nnn id and repeats the following verses: 'Oh 
Mother Eartli, \vc niak .i this body over to thee in presence of the 
rods Brahma anti \ i du,u, who are onr witnesses. Do thou protect 
t. Oh God Shiv, ue wor.ship thy foot with reverence.’^ While 
le is repeating tlu'si' \';'r.sos the rest of the mourners stand with 
landfuls of dru-t, and as soon as the last word is repeated throw 
.he dust on the mound. 'I.'hey return home, rub ashes on thoir 
mows, and aro pure. Tiiey observe no mouruiug. Ou the morniug 
)f the third day, tiny go to the burial ground and offer the dead 
looked rice and caki s. On the eleventh night a flower garland is 
lung from a beam of the hou.se and under the garland is placed a 
vater-pot or Uuii hj/n, a dough lamp with butter in it is sot close by, 
md a goat is otforcnl. 'J'hc spirit of the deceased comes into one of 
lis kinsmen, and telD .vh.it bis wishes aro, and how ho came by his 
leath. After the spirit ci: the deceased has left him the possessed 
lersou lies sen.seless on tlio ground, and the house-people say the 
lead has reachod tbe rates of heaven. The ceremony ends with a 
east. 'J’hoy allow cliiid and widow marriago and polygamy, hut 
lot polyandry. 'I'lu'y have a caste council and settle social di,spute8 
it mass meeting,s of the, casto. They send their boys to school till 
hoy learn to road and wri",.!. They are a steady class. 

Sa'lis, or Weai'er.s, returned as numbering 3802, are found in all 
arge towns. T’lioy are d' two divisions Maratha Salis and Padma 
ialis who neither oat tegetd.cr nor intermarry. The Maratha Salis 
lok like Maratlias, and as a class are dark, strong, and well-built, 
'he men shavo the heail except the top-knot, and tho face except 
he eyebrows, moiiftaoho, and whi.sker.s. They live in middle-class 
ouaes one or two sf.orcv.s high with brick walls and tiled roofs, 
'heir liouse goods invlndi,' bu.xos, cradles, cots, mats, carpets, 
dankots, and metal and earthen vessels. A few of tho well-to-do 
.ave house .servants a.ud own cattle and pet animals. They aro 
aodorate eaters and good cooks. They are fond of hot dishes, and 
heir staple food is pube, Indian millet bread, and fish curry. They 
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bathe regularly before their morning meal and offer food to their 
gods before they sit to eat. They have sweet cakes of wheat flour 
and mutton on holidays^ and when they can afford it freely eat the 
flesh of goatsj poultry, and fish. They are excessively fond of 
liquor, smoke opium hemp and tobacco, and drink hhdng. The 
men usually wear a waistcloth, a shouldorcloth, a coat or a shirt 
called hand!,, a Maratha turban, and a pair of shoes or sandals. The 
women plait their hair into braids but wear neither flowers nor false 
hair. They wear a robe hanging from the waist to the ankles 
with the skirt pas-sed back between the feet, and a bodice with 
short sleeves and a back. Both men and women have a store of 
clothes for holiday wear. They are not fond of gay colours. Their 
ornaments are like Maratha ornaments, the nosering called nath, the 
wristlets called got, the lucky necklace or mangalsufra, and the toe- 
rings called jodiHs. The men wear the earrings called hhikbdli and 
finger rings. HMis as a class are dirty, orderly, honest, hardworking, 
thrifty, and hospitable. Their chief and hereditary calling is 
weaving cotton clothes. They bny cotton and silk yarn fi’om yarn- 
dealing Marwdris in the Poona market and weave them into 
waistcloths, shouldercloths, and robes. The women do as much work 
as the men. They arrange thread in the warp, size the warp, and 
arrange the warp threads and the silk edges. Their earnings vary 
from 8a. to £1 (Rs. 4-10) a month. Though to some extent he 
profits by the cheapness of yarn, English and Bombay cloth press 
the hand-loom weaver hard and leave him little margin of profit. 
The demand is bri.sk during the fair season and dull in the rains. 
During the fair season they work from morning to evening with only 
a very short rest, fl’hcy close their shops on the amavdfii/a or no-moon 
of every month, on sun or moon eclipses, and during the Divdli in 
October-November. They rank themselves with Marathas and 
never eat from Mhars or other low castes. A family of five spends 
Ifis. to £14s. (Rs.8 -12) a month on food and £1 to £1 10,s. (Bs. 10-15) 
a year on clothes. Salis as a class are religious. Their family deities 
are Bhavani, Bahiroba, Jogai, Khandoba, Mahadev, Narsoba, and 
Satvai ; they also worship all village local and boundary gods. 
Their priest is a Brdhman whom they greatly respect and who is 
asked to officiate at all their ceremonies. Their chief places of 
pilgrimage are Jojuri, Pandharpur, and Tuljapur, and they keep 
the usual Brahmanic holidays and fasts. Their religious teacher 
is a man of their own casto who lives at Benares and Ti.sits them 
once or twice a year. When he comes all the members of the caste 
contribute to feed him and present him with money. The teacher’s 
post is elective and is given to one of the last prie.st’s di.sciples soon 
after his death. They believe in witchcraft and soothsaying. 
When a person is possessed the seer or devrishi is called. ' He 
visits the sick, burns frankincense before him, and waves fruit or a 
cock about him. Vows are made to the family gods and when the 
sick recayers goats are slaughtered before them. Child-marriage 
widow-marriage and polygamy are allowed and practised; polyandry 
is unknown. Women go to their parents to bo confined. A 
midwife is called in and a pit or mori is dug for the bath-water. 
The midwife pours cold water on the child as soon as it is born and 
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cuts its navel oont which is put in an earthen pot and buried near 
the pit. Both niother and child are bathed in wai’m water and laid 
on a cot. 'I'ho mother is fed on rice and clarified butter and for three 
days the child is imido to suck one end of a rag whose other end rests 
in a cup of water and molasses. From the fourth day the mother 
begins to suckle the child. On the fifth a stone slab is placed near 
the bath-pit or WM-i. A handful of rice is placed on the slab and 
on the rico a silver imago of Satviii is set, and about the image are 
scattered grains of sand, some pieces of prickly-pear or nivdimg, 
some jujube tree, or hor branches, and catechu and myrrh. A piece 
of squeezed sugarcane is placed at each corner of the stone slab, and 
before the slab rhe midwife lays turmeric powder, vermilion, sandal- 
paste, and flowers. l*'rankincense is burnt before the goddess, and 
stulfed cakes ov kanovaleg, rice, and curds are laid before her. A 
I’oll of betel leave.s, copper coin, sandal-paste, flowers, and food are laid 
in front of the imago. Five married girls are asked to dine and 
the women of the house keep awake all night. The impurity caused 
by a birth Ia.scs tcu days. A girl is named on the twelfth day and 
a boy on the tiiirteci th. On tbo twelfth out of doors five stones 
are rubbed with redleii.d and sandal-paste, flowers are dropped over 
them, and stufled cakes and rice mixed with curds are laid before 
them, aud mari ied women are feasted. In tbo evening the married 
women name and crarlli! tho child and after receiving boilod gram 
or ghiKjaris, pack(.‘ts of sugar, and rolls of betel leaves, they return 
to their home's Tin mother puts on new glass bangles and is 
allowed to perform lum usual bouse work. Tho birth charges vary 
from 8s. to 10s. (R.s. I - }. The hair both of hoys and of gi.rls is 
cut for tbo first time between the sixth month and the end of 
the third year. The luaternal uncle of the child is seated on a 
low stool covered with a piece of cloth and placed on a square 
marked with lines of rice flour. The child sits on his lap and the 
village barber shaves the (rhild’s head except a tuft on the crown. 
Married women are asked to dine and the barber is presented with 
apiece of cloth, a rcill of l)etol leaves,and a copper coin. The child 
is bathed aud dressoil In a new suit of clothes; a goat is slaughtered, 
and friends and ixdations are feasted. The ceremony costs 4,s'. to fis. 
(Rs. 2-3). Boys are m.arried between seven and twenty and girls 
between five ami twelve, ’riio offer of marriage comes from the 
boy’s father. If rhe girl’s father approves, the boy’s father visits 
tho girl’s house witli music and a band of friends. He presents 
the girl with a gi'e<'n roue and bodice, marks her brow with 
vermilion, aud gives her ;i, packet of sugar. Betel is served and the 
boy’s father and las fri.rnds retire. The turmeric paste is first 
rubbed on the bridegroom and then sent to the bride with a green 
robe and bodice. A. day or two after a piece of rope used in working 
the loom, a stone lutnp, ami tclchis or oil-cakes aro taken to Maruti’s 
temple with music and a company of friends. Flowers are sprinkled 
over the god aud cakes are laid before him. The loom-rope, the 
stone lamp, and thc^ rice cake are taken, and they go home and tie 
them to a post in tlie Irooth. 'These articles aro the marriage 
guardian or devuh. A imu-riage altar or bahule is raised in a corner 
of the bride’s booth and earthen pots are set about it. The bride- 
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groom is dressed in a fine suit of clothes, his brow is decked with a 
paper brow-horn or hashimj, and he is taken on horseback to the 
bride’s village. He stops at the village temple, and sends to the 
bride his brother who is called the vardJidva. At tho bride’s her 
father presents the boy’s brother with a turban to be given to the 
bridegroom. The beattnau in return hands a lucky necklace or 
•manqalsutra to a woman in the bride’s house to be tied round the 
bride’s neck, and returns to M/iruti’s temple with a suit of clothes 
in which the bridegroom is dre.ssed at the time of hi.s marriage. 
When tho bridegroom readies the bride’s house rice mixed with 
curds is waved round him. He is led into the booth and he and the 
girl are made to stand face to face on bamboo baskets placed on 
low stools, with a curtain held between them, d’hc priest draws 
aside the curtain, throws tho lucky rice or manijaldktihaf over them, 
and scats them both on the altar or bahule. Seven threads are 
twisted into a coi*d, which is passed round them, pieces oi: turmeric 
are tied to tlie right wrist of tlie bridegroom and to tlie loft wrist of 
the bride, they throw clarified butter into the sacred fire, and tho 
hems of their garments are knotted together. 'J'boy go into the 
house and bow before their family deities, 'riio bridegroom steals 
one of tho images and the bride’s mother takes it back from bira 
giving him instead a oocoanut or a silver ring. The guests are 
dined. Next day a caste feast is given and sugar-cakes and rice- 
flour boiled in water and mixed with molasses are eaten. At night 
tlie bride’s father e;dls his friends and kinspeople to his house and 
the bridegroom’s father preseut.s the bride with a rich rolie and 
bodice. The cou[)lo aro led on horseback in procession to the 
bridegroom’s, and tho pots that wei'o set about the altar or bahule are 
distributed among tlie women guests. On reaching the bridegroom’s, 
the neighbour women come and the couple luitio each other’s 
marriage wristlets or hankans and caste-poople are feasted at the 
bridegroom’.s house. A marriage costs £5 to £12 KXs. (Ks. ,50-125), 
When a girl comes of age she is impure for three days. On the 
fourth or on the sixteenth her lap is filled and the men of her 
mother’s house present her husband with a new turban and shoulder- 
cloth. ’J’ho girl’s lap is again filled and she is presented with a new 
bodice and robe. Frietid.s and kinspeople are feasted at her b usband’s 
house and tho coming of age is over. The charges vary from 2*'. to 
£2 (Its. 1 -20), When a SiUi dies, word i.s sent to the caste-poople 
who meet at tho house, bathe the dead in warm water, dress him in 
a loincloth, and put a turban on his bead. The body is laid on a 
bier and tied to it with cord. The chief mourner holding a tire-pot 
by a string walks in front followed by the bearers, who fasten rice 
and a copper coin to the hems of tho sliroud. On the way they 
set down the bier and leave the rice and the copper coin, change 
their places, and again lift the bier. On reaching tho burning 
ground, they lay down the bier and go to mako ready tho pile. The 
chief mourner sits at the feet of the dead and has his face shaved 
except tho eyebrows. Tlie shaved hair is laid at tho feet of the 
dead, the body is set on tho pile, a.nd tho cliief mourner pours water 
into the dead mouth and kindles the pile. When the pile is nearly- 
burnt, the chief mourner bathes, places on his shoulder an earthen 
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pot full of wfiter, and starting from tlio feet of the dead begins to 
walk round tlu: pile. A man follows him and at the end of each 
turn pierces a hole in the pitcher. When he has made three turns 
the chief mourner thz-ows tho pitcher over his shoulder, crie.s aloud, 
and strikes his un nth with the back of his hands. The party bathe 
and return to the house of tho dead to l(zok at the lamp which hsis 
been lighted <in the spot whore the spirit left the body. On the 
second or third diry the chief monrner make.s ready three barley 
cakes called ind, with sandal-powder flowers and a water-pot, 

seta them in a wn mo wing fan and with a party of friends goes to the 
burial place, lie g-athers the .a.sbes of tho dead into a blanket, 
bathos, and jzour.s water over the spot where the body was burnt. 
Sandal-powdoj’, vcnnilioti, and flowers are thrown on the spot and 
the barley (.akes nv',) laid, one where the feet were, one where the 
head wa.s, and the tnird at tho resting place or vimivi/dclii jatja. All 
bathe and return h ime. Tho imp\irity lasts ten days. On the 
eleventh day ten wh at-ilour balls or finih are made and worshipped 
with flower.s and ri u^ grains, frankincense is burnt before them, and 
the chief mcui'iier bows down to them. Of tlio ten balls nine are 
thrown into t.he river or stream and the tenth i.s offered to the crows. 
When a crow tijuclu s the ball tbo men bathe and return home. On 
any day between tlu.^ tdeventh and the thirteenth the men of the 
caste are asked hi dnio at. the house of mourning and one of his 
kiuspeoplo pi'useiit -i the chief mourner with a turban. The death is 
marked by a sknidill- or mind-rite, and tho dead is also remembered 
during the 'inahnlaja fahaha or All Souls'* fortnight in dark 
Bhddrapad or iSefit.eiulior on the day which correspond.s to the day on 
which he dieil. 'J'lio death charges vary from .€1 to £2 (lls.10-20). 
Sails aro bound togotlior by a strung caste feeling and settle social 
disputes at meeiings of adult castemen. Jireaches of caato 
discipline are pimislied, with fines varying from 2,s'. to TOs. (Rs. 1-5), 
and the amount, i-olluiited is spent in ca.sto feasts. Many set caste 
decrees at deiianee and have to be brought to order by temporary 
loss of caste cu' ot luu- strious punishment. They send their children 
to school and keep tin in at school till they aro able to read and 
write. They do not take to new pursuits and on tbo whole aro a 
falling class. 

SSiHg^rs, or Weioers, aro j-eturned as numbering 809 and as 
found over the ivlml j district except in Haveli and Junuar. They 
say they know ncithiug; of their origin except that they believe they 
were once Ling;iyiil.s and were degraded because they took to fish 
and flesh-eating aul to drinking liejuor. Their surnames aro 
Chdngle, Dhobale, (l.iiarc, Giijaro, ilinglo, Kacharo, and Raut, and 
families bearing tlie .'^amo surname do not intermarry. The names 
in coramou use .i,m<ii:ig men are Amrita, Rabaji, Jaloji, Meloji, 
Raoji, and Sudhu ; aud among women Gangabai, Gujabai, Ramhbai, 
Saibai, and 8aku. 'J bey look like Mardtbas and are dark, strong, 
and middle-si/.od. 'I'ho men wear tbo top-knot moustache and 
whiskers, hut u>3t (he beard. Tho women tie the hair in a knot at 
the back of the head , l liey do not wear false hair or deck their 
heads with flowers. 'I'hey speak Mardthi and live in houses with mud 
and brick walls aud tiled roofs. Their house goods include metal 
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recover from an iiitack of small-pox. They take opium, drink hoth 
country and Eond^u liquor except date-palm juice or shindi, and 
smoke tobacco and hemp. Their fondness for drink is .said to be 
increasing. The mou wear the topknot, moustache, and whiskor.s, and 
a few wear ljea.i ds. Their clothes are a waistcloth, shonldercloth, 
turban, coa.fc, and waistcoat. The women wear a bodice and the 
robe like a pet tici ;a(; without drawing the skirt back between the feet. 
They do not, v\ear false hair or deck their hair with flowers. Their 
favoui'ite colours are yellow and red. They keep specially good 
clothes worth £2 to £2 10s.(Rs.20-25) in store for holiday use and 
for marriages and t.itlier great family occasions. The women wear 
round the neck a qa-rxidi of throe or a pnnchmani of five gold 
bead.s worth about 10s. (Rs. 5), on tbe wrists silver hmgnyds and 
pots worth 8s. to Ids. (Rs. 4-8), and on tbe toes silver hichves worth 
8s. to 16s. (Its. 4-8), Their chief calling is tanning hides which 
they buy from neighbouring villages and after tanning sell them to 
Cbamhhdrs and liolioras, In tanning they use the red lac dye, 
matki or math a kitul of bean, salt, and the bark of the tarvad tree. 
They do not like t,;> Sivy whnt these articles cost or to tell how the 
colour is prepared, 'Ilieir appliances are earthen vessels or kundyas 
for steeping the hides worth 2s. to 10s. (Rs. 1-5), and an iron 
scraper called tthipii or clihurpa worth to 9d. (1-6 us.) with 

which they tn-e the Indos from hair. The women and children do 
not help in their work, and the work is at a stand during the I’ains. 
During tlie dry .seiwc ii they work from early morning to five in 
the evening. TTiey generally work with their own hands. If they 
employ labourer.s they pay the workmen 6(1!. to, l\d. (4-5 as.) a day. 
Their family deiiics are Bahiroba of Nagar in Marwar and the 
goddess Aml.iilbhat iii'-Vf of Tiiljapur. An ordinary Maratha Brahman 
generally a Deslia.stli is their priest, and conducts their birth, 
marriage, and dea,tli ceremonies. They have no house images but 
they bow before all Ibvihmanic gods and goddesses. They observe 
the usual Briilnnanio lasts and feast.s, but their chief days are 
Mahd'shivrdtni wad Vasant-panchmi in February, Hold in March, 
Qudi-pddva in April, Ashddhi ekddashis in July, lidkhi-pau-rnima 
in August, Ha.'.ara in October, and Bimili and Kdrtiki ekddaslds 
in November. TTiey say that they do not believe in witchcraft, 
soothsaying, or sori-ery. Their wives and children are sometimes 
attacked by evil spirit-, and to drive out the spirit knowing men 
or jdntas are consultial. An offering is made of cooked rice, a 
fowl, or an egg, and a jaooo of bread with some pot-herbs and tho 
evil spirit goe.s. Their customs are tho same as those of Pardeahi 
leather-workers. dTuq l>urn their dead, and allow child-marriage 
widow-marriage anil pi dygamy, but not polyandry. They have a 
headman styled chandhdri who settles their social disputes in 
consultation with the men of the caste. They send their boys to 
Bchool for a short time. They do not take to new pursuits, and 
are a poor people. 

Shimpis, or Tailors, are returned as numbering 8880 and aa 
found over the whole district. They are divided into Chatur 
Shimpis, Konkani Shimpis, Marfitha Shimpis, Niimdev Shimpis, 
Pancham Shimpis, Shravak Shimpis, and Shetvdl Shimpis, who 
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neither eat together nor intermarry. The following particulars 
apply to the Shravak or Jain Shimpis. 'J'hey believe they came 
into the district upwards of a hundred years ago from Sholapur. 
They have no surnames. The names in common u.so among men 
are Anna, Anautraj, Neinintith, Ramlakshman, Shambhavainath, 
Shantinath, and 'rulsiram j and among women Bliimabai, JinabAi, 
Dakshrai, Padmavati, and Raiarnati. Their homo tongue is Marathi. 
Their houses aro like those of other middlO'Class Hindus with walla 
of brick and tiled rooks. I'lieir chief house goods are metal and 
earthen cooking and drinking ves.sela. 'J^hey aro strict vegetarians, 
their staple food consisting of a millet, pidse, and vegetables. A 
family of five spends 16s. to £110s- (Rs. 8-15) a month on food. They 
never dine after dark and do not eat radishes, oiuons, garlic, sweet 
potatoes, assafmtida, honey, or {iharified butter oat of skin jars. 
The men dress like Mar.atlias and the women do not deck their 
hair with dowers. The women wear the earrings called biujdias 
worth £ I to £1 4a. (Rs. 10-12), the nose-ring called nath worth 
£1 (Rs. 10), the necklaces called ■mangalsutra worth 4s. to lOs. 
(Rs.2-5) vajratiks worth 14.<!. to £1 10s, (Rs. 7-15), and the 
toe-rings called jodvi.'x w'orth lO.s. to £1 (R.s. 5-10) and viravlyas 
worth 4«. to 6.9. (Rs.2-3). O’hey aro tailors, cloth-seller-s, sweetmeat- 
makers, and shop-boys, earning 10.9. to £1 (Rs. 5-10) a month. 
A .birth costs 4.9. to 16.9. (Rs. 2-8), a boy’s marriage £5 to £10 
(Rs.50-100), and a girl’s £1 to £2 IU.9. (Rs.10-25), a gild’s coming 
of age £1 (Rs.lO), and a death £1 to £1 IO. 9 . (Rs,10-16). They are 
Jains by religion worshipping the twenty-four Jain saints or 
Tirthankars, and assert that they worship no Rrdhmanic gods or 
goddesses except Bahtji. Their priests belong to their own caste. 
The midwife is either a Shravak Shimpi or a Maratha; after a birth 
if the midwifo is a Shimpi she gets glass bangle.?, if a Mardtha 
she gets I 9 , to 2.9. (Re. J- 1) in ca.sh. The navel cord is put in an 
earthen jar and buried somewbero in the house. On tho fifth day 
after a birth they place a stone slab or 'pdln in tho mother’s room. 
On the slab they lay tho knife with which the child’s navel cord was 
cut, a gold or silver mask or tuh of the goddess Satvai, and an inkpot, 
paper, and pen. Tho whole is worshipped and cooked food is offered 
to it. They consider the mother impure either for twelve days if 
tho child was a boy or for forty days if the child was a girl. At tho 
end of this time they name the child, the name being given by the 
child’s paternal aunt. At .some time in the life of a boy between his 
fifth month and hi.s fifth year his hair is clijiped with scissors and 
five married women are feast;ed. Their boys are girt with tho thread 
before they are ton. In the morning before a thread-girding the 
priest bathes the image of Piirasmith with curds, milk, honey, sugar, 
and clarified butter, lays over the image tho sacred thread to bo worn 
by tho boy, and repeats sacred verses. A metal pot filled with water, 
and with five hotelnnts and a cocoanut in tho mouth of it is 
worshipped, and the water from the pot and that with which tho 
image of Parasnath wa.s washed is sprinkled over tho boy’s body. 
His brow is marked with sandal, and the sacred thread is fastened 
round his neck. From this time ho becomes a Jain, and is strictly 
forbidden to eat after lamplight in case he should cause loss of 
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insect lil'o. Tluij marry their girls befoi’e they come of age^ and 
their boys bfivno they are twenty-five. They first rub turmeric 
on tho gill’s liu ly and afterwards on the boy’s. At both the boy’s 
and the glr]’^ In uses Parasnath’s image is liathed with milkj curds^ 
honey, buttci , mil sugirr, and worshipped. Tho boy starts for the 
girl’s on hor-cliacl.:, and waits at Parasnath’s temple in her village. 
The girl’s father goes to tho hoy a.nd give.s him a turban, and lays 
before the god :i packet of betelnut and loaves, and the hoy starts 
for the girl’-s lion ;r. Before entering the house the girl’s relations 
wavo over his hr;nl cooked rice, curds, and a cocoaiiut, and throw 
them away , The boy and girl are married standing face to face 
on low woolou sr Jills • tui'ineric roots ai’e tied with a piece of yellow 
thread to the left wrist of the girl and to the right wrist of the boy, 
and a sacrificial io'c i-s lib. Tho .skirts of the boy’s and girl’s clothes 
aro tied togi tlar and they bow before the liouse god.s. Next 
morning eitlior a eoijoannt or a betelnut is rubbed with rodlead or 
shendar ami worshijuiod as the god K.shetrapill ortho field guardian. 
The ashoa of th(> rncciticial fire arc cooled with milk and a feast is 
given. In the m cuing tho boy goes with Ids bride to his paroiit.s’ 
house in proccssiim aud ou the bdlowiug morning a caste foast is 
given, 'l.'his ends tlu; rnarriago. When a girl comes of ago .she is 
seated by herself h r four day's. Ou the morning of the fifth day 
she is dressed in a m vv robe and bodice and her lap is filled with 
fruit and wlieaf. 'riicy burn tlio dead. When a Shravak Shimpi 
is 011 the ].ii'int ef death sacred books are rend and a metal plate 
on which the ining-es of the twenty-four Tirtliankars aro engraved 
is washed, and the water sprinkled over tho sick man’s body. 
When life is gi ue it f he dead is a man he is dressed in a silk wai.st- 
cloth or mi.dia and r. lled in a white sheet ; if the dead is a widow 
she is M'rajiped in a silk waistcloth or mukta aud if a married 
woman in a yellmv robe. .Half-w.ay to the burning place the 
bier is set ou the ground, a copper coin, a betelnut, and some rice 
are laid on tlie soot, and tbo bearers cliaiigo places. They carry 
the bier to tho hiu ning ground where a pile has been raised, and the 
chief mourner si't.s lire to the pile. After tbo body is consumed they 
return home ami mourn ten days, but neither tho head nor tho 
moustache of the iniit!)' mourner is shaved. Ou the eleventh they go 
to the temple of I'.irus uath, bathe the god, put 011 new saere-d threads, 
and return home. Cta the thirteenth day the imago of ParasnAth is 
worshipped in tlie lixniso of mourning and the chief mourner’s brow 
is marked with siuidal. A feast is given to the four corpse-bearers 
and to near kin.spooplo .and the chief mourner is presented with a 
turban. They havii a headman called chavdhar who settles social 
disputes. 'I’lioy scud their boys to school for a short time, and are 
a steady class, 

Namdkv iSi-iiMi'is say that Namdov, the founder of their ca.ste, 
sprang from a sh ?11 or shiiiipta which his mother Gonai found 
in her watt r-jar wiieii .she was filling it by the river side. They 
believe they iianie 10 tho Poona district about 150 years ago, from 
Bidar in the Nizam's country and were known by some other name 
which they siiy they have forgotten. A great famine drove them 
from their homes and they spread over tho West Deccan and tho 
u 310-47 
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Konkan. They have no divisions. The names in common use 
among men are Ganpati, Keshav, Lakshman, and Ramchandra; and 
among women A'nandi, A'vdi, Kdahi, and Hama. Though generally 
dark some are fair and regular-featured. The men wear the topknot 
and moustache, but neither the beard nor whiskers. The women, 
who are proverbially handsome, tie their hair in a knot behind the 
head. Their home tongue is an incorrect Marathi. They own 
houses with brick walls and tiled roof.s. Their daily food i.s millet, 
rice, split pulse, and vegetables; and they occasionally eat fish and 
flesh and drink liquor. They dress like Brilhmans except that the 
women sometimes allow the robe to fall like a petticoat without 
passing the skirt hack between the feet. They are hardworking, 
quiet, sober, and hospitable, earning tbeir living as tailors, cloth- 
dealers, writers, moneychangers, cultivators, and labourers. They 
work from six to ten in the morning and again from twelve to 
lamplight. They make and sell coats, wai.stcoats, shirts, trousers, and 
caps ; they are holped by their women and by their ohihlren of fifteen 
and over. They keep ready-made elotlies in stock. A ready-made coat 
according to the quality of tho cloth sella at Is. to 2s. ()d. (Hs. J -1 i) > 
a waistcoat handi or pairan at 3'1. to 7Jd. (2-5 os.) ; a cap at 
to fid, (1-4 os.); a (.Aanc/ii or bag with pockets at fid, to 2s. (Ko. J-1). 
If the cloth is supplied by the cii.stomer, the sewing charges are 
for a coat 9d. to 2s. Cyd. (Re. for a waistcoat 3d. to Is. 

(2 - 8 os.), for a sleeveless jacket l^d. to 3d. (1-2 os.), for a pair of 
trousers 3d. to 2s, (Re. 4- 1), for a cap 8d. to fid. (2-4 os.), for a 
chanchi or a bag with pockets 3d. to Cd. (2 - 4 o.s.). Tlioy have slang 
words for money. A rupee is naayanav, eight annas tdU, four 
annas pakdri, two annus chnkdri, one anna poku-dhokle, half an 
anna avru-dhokaJe, and a quarter anna dhokla. Two rupees are avru 
Ihurke, three rupees uddnu hhurko, four rupees foku hhurko, 
rupees mullu bhurke, six rupees sel hhurlce, seven rupeespiutru Ihurke, 
eight rupees mangi bhurke, nine rupees tevsu bhurke, ten rupees 
dnglu Ihurke, eleven rupees epyru bhurke, twelve rupees regi bhurke, 
thirteen rupees tepru bhurke, fourteen rupees chopdii bhurke, fifteen 
rupees tali bhurke, sixteen rupees koku khduchkdtc bhurke, seventeen 
rupees uddnu khduchkdte bhurke, eighteen rupees dvaru khdur.hkdte 
bhurke, nineteen rupees navydnav khduchkdte bhurke, twenty rupees 
kdte bhurke, twenty-one rupees navydnav kdte bhurke, twenty-two 
rupees dvaHdu kdte bhurke, twenty-throe rupees teput/m kdte bhurke, 
twenty-four rupees ehopdutdn kdte bhurke, twenty-five rupees talitdn 
kdte bhurke, twenty-six rupees koku khduch kdte tdn bhurke, twenty- 
seven rupees udhdnu khduch kdte td,n bhurke, twenty-eight rupees 
dvru khduch kdte tdn bhurke, twenty-nine rupees navyduav khduch 
kdte tdn bhurke, thirty rupees tdn kdte bhurke, thirty-one rupees 
epyrue t/m kdte bhurke, forty rupees dngul khduch kdte bhurke, forty- 
one rupees dvaru kdte navydnav bhurke, fifty rupees td,l bhurke, 
sixty rupees uddnu tdn kdte bhurke, seventy rupees uddnu katya 
dngul bhurke, eighty rupees kdti k.hdtich biti bhurke, ninety rupees 
dngul khduch hiti bhurke, one liundred rupees biti bhurke, one 
thousand rupees dhalcdr. They worship the ordinary Brahmanio 
gods and goddesses. Their chief objects of worship are Bahiroba, 
B^laji of Giri, Bhavmi, Jaudi, Jotiba, Khandoba, SatvAi, and 
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Vithoba. Their priests are ttie ordinary Deshasth Brahmans. They 
keep the regular ilindu fasts and feasts and go on pilgrimage to 
Pandliarpiir and Heiiaves. On the fifth day after the birth of a child 
on a griiulsroiK in the mother’s room an imago of Balirama 
is drawn ami on its chest is placed a metal plate or tdk with an 
image of the goddess Batvai impressetl on it and they are wor.shippcd 
by the raidwil'e as house gods are worshipped. At night, outside 
of the molher’s rrioni on the wall near the door, are traced with 
charcoal t^ro iiivi reed or ulti/a mltyu pictures of the goddess Satvai, 
and in the motlu'f'i room seven perpendicular lines are drawn and 
worshipped bv t ho midwife. The mother is held impure for ten days 
and on the twelti h or thirteenth the child is named by the women of 
the house. 'I'hc expenses during the first thirteen days vary from 
i£l to £1 Tls. ( Hs 10-17). They are Shudras and do not wear the 
sacred tlux'ad. Tlicir customs closely resemble those of Marathas. 
A marriagf? c<jsts the hoy’s father £10 to £;}0 (Ra. 100-300) and 
the girl’s latlior £2 lO.s'. to £20 (Its. 25- 200). They allow widow 
marriage and practiso polygamy. They burn their dead spending 
£1 to £2 (lbs. 10-20) ou the funeral. They have a caste council 
and decide disputes at mass meetings of the castomen. They 
send their boys to school but only for a short time. The use of 
sewing-machiiK'.s has much reduced the demand for their work, 
still as a class t in') ;iro fairly off. 

Sona'rs, or (lolUsmiths, are returned as numbering 9240 and 
BS found over tlic whole district. They are divided into Ahir, 
Ldd, Konkaiii or Daivadnya,* Pauchdl,** and Doshi Sondrs, who do 
not £tat tog(!tluu- or iuterniarry. A'hir-Bonabs, who originally 
probably belongoii to the Ahir or herdsman class, say that their 
proper name is lau Aiiir but Avitcri,, because they at one time slighted 
avhernc tlio Veds, unil took to flesh and fish eating and widow- 
marriage. It is inr. known when or from what part of the country 
they came to Ptiuiu’.. According to one account they came from 
Vadkher, about twelve miles north of Ndsik, a hundred and fifty to 
two hundred years ago. Some say they came from Aurangabad and 
others from Upjicr ludiaor Malwa. They have no divisions. Their 
Burnanies arc A'liakai, Bhagurkar, Ganddpurkar, Jadhav, Pdtankar, 
Pingle, Tegudkav, ami Yaya. The names in common use among 
meu are Bal.shet, Gopshet, and Ramshet; and among women 
Gopikabai, Krishna, arid Bddhdbdi. Their family stocks or gotrus 
are Blidrgav, Jaiuiuiugni, Katydyau, and Vasliistb. They closely 
resemble Guiardt Ibahinans. They are middle-sized, fair, and good- 
looking, with regular features. They speak Mardtlii and use slang 
or lidu words for luoucy, as pan for four annas, two pans for 
eight annas, and mandgibdva for a i-upee. Their houses are the 
same as those of e ther middle-class Hindus with brick walls and 
tiled roots. 'J’hcir chief article of furniture is metal and earthen 
vessels. They generally own a cow or two and some goats and 
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* The Daivadnya .Sotiurs c laitii to be BrihinanB. Thdna Statistical Account, Bombay 
Gazetteer, XIII. Part 1. 1:1U-140. 

^ An account of Piuichal Scuiars and T^mb^ts is given in the ShoUpur Statistical 
Account. 
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parrots. To build a house costs £20 to £400 (Rs. 200 - 4000), and 
to rent a house costs 38. to £1 1 0 . 8 . (Rs. 1^-15) a month. Their 
staple food is rice, split pulse, and vegetables, and once or twice a 
week tish and the flesh of sheep, goabs, and domestic fowls. They 
drink liquor occasionally and do not object to cat the flesh of the 
haro or the deer. They are much given to smoking tctbacco j no 
goldsmithhs shop is without its pipe. At their feasts, like Brahmans, 
they prepare several sweet dishes, costing (id. to 9(2. (4-6 as.) a guest. 
A family of five spends £1 to £2 (Rs. 10-20) a month on food. Both 
men and women are clean and neat. Tho jnoii dress like MaiAtha 
Brahmans in a waistcloth, coat, waistcoat, shouldercloth, large flat 
turban, and sqnarc-tocd shoo.s. 'I'hcs women do not draw a shawl 
over tho head, and do not deck their hair with flowers ; they ,say 
tho wearing of flowers in the hair belong,s to pro.stituteB and dancing 
girls. They do not wear false hair, but mark their brows with red- 
powder. fl'lieir ornamente are the same as those worn by Brahman 
women. Formerly they wore silver ornaments and a gold moti in 
tho nose ; now they prefeu’ either to wear hollow gold ornaracnt.s or 
to go without oruamemta altogether rather than wear silver nose¬ 
rings or a gold instead of a pear) inoii. A few keep clothes in 
store, and the yearly co.st of clothes varie.s from £4 to £7 (Rs.40- 70). 
They aro clean, hardworking, even-tempered, hospitable, and 
orderly. They make and mend gold and silver ornaments, set 
gems, and work in precious stones, and a few are moneylenders. To 
open a shop a goldsmith must have at least £1 (Rs. 10), Tliey work 
to order and make 10,s'. to £2 (K.s. .'i-20) a month, Their craft is 
hereditary. Boys begin to help after ton or twelve and are skilled 
workers at fifteen. D'he names of some of the ornaments they make 
are, for the head, kf:kat of g'old one and half to two fo/fdsand costing 
38. to 4.8. (Rs. 1 Ij - 2) a tola, to make ; kevda of gold, one to one 
and a half tolda and costing 3s. to d*-. (Rs. 14-2) a f.o/a to make; 
rdkhdi of gold one to two lold.fi and costing 2,s'. to 4g. (lls. 1-2) 
a. tola to make; mndn of gold, one to one and a half tohis costing 
28. (Re. 1) a tola to make; ndg or cobra of gold one to two tolds in 
weight and co.sting 2s. to ds. (Rs. 1 -2) a tula to make; sides or nags 
of gold, five seven or eleven in uuinbor, together weighing one to 
two tolds and costing 4.8. (R,s. 2) to make; a pair of gold gondes six 
mdses to one tola in weight and co.sting 2s. (Re. 1) to make ; p/nrkichi 
fhule either of gold or silver weighing six mdses to two tolas and 
costing 2s. to 4,9. (Rs. 1-2) to make. For the ears, htnjdis of gold 
with forty to fifty sixty ninety or even as many as a hundred 
pearls, six mdses to ono lota in weight and co.sting 2s. (Re.l) 
to make; hip of gold and pearls, the pearls numbering fifty to 
two hundred and the gold weighing one to ono and a half tolds 
and costing 4.9. (Rs. 2) to make; vetebdlga with, twenty to thirty 
pearls costing 2.9, (Re. 1) to make; 'pankhahd.hja, kd.shd.lya, or 
kdsavhdhja of gold varying in value from £1 to £10 (Rs. 10 - 100) 
and costing 6(2. to Is. (4~8as.) to make; hhigabdli of gold six 
mdses to ono tola in weight' having two j^earls and ono coloured 
glass pendant or drop, and costing 3(2. to Is. (2-8 as.) to make; 
chavkada of gold six mdses to one and a half tolas in weight, 
valued at £5 to £50 (Rs. 50 - 500) and costing 2s. to 3s. (Rs, 1 -1|) 
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to make ; kudkich i pif.e of gold, weighing three to nine miisds) 
liaving six pearls and a diamond in the middle, valued at 10>‘. to £10 
(Bs. 5-100) ami o' 8t.ing 3d. 9d. or Is. (2, 6, or 8 (u.) to make. For 
the nose, nalh rrf gold, six mdads to two talas in weight, with sixteen 
to twonty-livo peai Is and a diamond in tho middle, is valued at £6 
to £50 (Bs. 6 U-.jO(I) and costs Is. to 2s. (Re. i-l)to make. For 
the neck, thusija ( r ghdgrya of gold four to ton tohis in weight 
and costing 2s. to 4.«. i Ba, 1 -2) a tola, to make; iika of gold six mdses 
to two tolas in wm-flil; and co.sting 2s. to 4.s'. (Rs. 1-2) to make; sari 
of gold five ti.) t'veiity tolas iu weight and costing 3d. (2 as.) a 
tola to make ; jmUdydehi-mdl of gold having twelve to fifty coins 
costing 3ii. (2 n.'.) to make ; jnvdcin-mdl of gold three to eight tolas 
in weight and co.sili g 2.s-. to 4,9. (B.s. 1 -2) to make ; bar-mdl of gold 
one to two tol is n weight and costing 2s. to 4s. (Rs. 1 -2) to make ; 
Icantha of gold, liv.) to twelve tt>ld.s in weight and costing 2.s. (Ro.l) 
tho tola to maki,'; panpot or tdnda.li of gold one to three tolas in. 
weight and co.sting 2.s. (Re.l) to make ; chinchpatya or tamarind-leaf 
of gold one tolliree tohis in weight having forty to two hundred 
pearls and costing 2.9. to 8.s. (Rs. l-4)to make; ma.iu/alsutra or 
the lucky tlii'cu.d of gold two mdses in weight and costing Od. 
(4 as.) to niukt ; ijop of gold weighing one sher to five shers 
and costing Is, (li.s. 2) a shut to make ; chandrahdr of gold six 
tolas to two ></inrs in weight and costing 2s. to 4.'>-. (lls. 1-2) a folti 
to midie ; of gold one to four A/d.s'in weight having ten to 

a hundred pear's and a diamond and costing 2s. to 4.9. (Rs. 1-2) 
a tola to make. For tho hands, pjdtlya of gold one to twelve folds 
in weight and cosiing lid. (1 a.) a tola, but if they are made hollow 
2s. (Re.l) a /"/1 ; yots or kd leans ot gold, tvvolvn to twenty-four 
tohis in weiglit .Hid costing Hd. (1 a.) a tola to make ; kanguya of 
gold five to seven tolas in weight and costing 2.9. (Re. 1) to make ; 
tode of gold si V tom r.o twenty-six or thirty tohis in weight and 
costing <}d. (I as.) ii tola to make; dandolya or vdkya of gold eight 
to sixteen tohh iu weight iind costing (id. (4> a.s.) a tola to make; 
bd.juhand.'f of goid two to four bdds iu weight and costing 2.w. (Re. 1) 
to make; hi,di of gold eight to fifty tohis in weight and costing \ l^d. 
(1 a.) a tola id matvC ; dngt.hya, of gold, set. with gems, weighing 
one to two (o/ds iti weight and costing (id. to lx. [^-3 as.) n tola 
to make ; godr 'a of gold two to four tolas in weight and costing 
1«. (8 n.'.'.) a tola to make. For the feet, sdkli.alya of silver 
twenty-five to one hundred tolas in weight, and costing fd. to I-^d. 
(^-l a.) widhiio make; vale of silver one to ton tohis in weight 
and costing oi'.. \2 a.9.) a tola to make; tordya or paijan of .silver 
ten to twonly-livc tohis in weight and costing (id. (4 m. 9.) a tola to 
make; ran-iudd of silver four tohis in weight and costing l^d. 
(1 a.) tho tola to inako; jodvis of silver eight to sixteen folds in 
weight and c; sMng 14d. (1 a.) a tola to make; virolya of silver 
six to eight hdis -.u weight and costing Is. to 2.9. (Ro. ^-1) to make; 
mdsolya of Kil.n.r four to six folds in weight and costing l^d. 
(1 a.) a tola. i:c make; and plmts of silver five and a half to six 
tolas in weigiil and costing (I a.) a tola to make. The names 
of some of thoir tools and appliances are the airan or anvil costing 
2s. to 10s. (Rs. 1 - 5) ; hdtodia or hammers costing Is. to 2s, (Re. 1); 
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sdndsi or tongs costing Zd. (2 as.); savdna or nippers 3d. (2 as .)} 
kdtris or scissors Qd. to 2.s. (Ile.|-1) the pair; Icdmokhi or tonga 
Is. to 2s. (Re. 4-1) ; a jantra or wire-drawer 2s. to 4s. (R.s. 1-4); 
an or metal mould Is. to 2.s. (Re. 4-1); a/cf/iidi or stone-jar 

3d. to 6d. (2-4a.s\); a Jcdnas or file Od. to 2s. (Re,^-l); a bhatti 
or earthen kiln 6d. (4 a.s.) ; a mits or eartlien mould (!«.); 
a tardju or pair of scales Is. to 2.s‘. (ki. (Rs. 1^); weights Is, to 4s. 
6d. (Rs. 4 - 24) ; a ktiuchl,e or brush Is. to Is. 6d. (8-12 as.); and a 
chimta or pair of pincers 3d. (2 as.). Sonars generally work from six 
to twelve in tho day and again from two to .seven or eight in the 
evening. They spend £2 to £4 (Rs. 20-40) on the birth of a boy, and 
£1 10.S'. to £0 (Rs. 15-30) on the birth of a girl. A boy’s naming 
costs lO.t. to £1 (Rs, 5-10), and a girl’s 4s. to (is. (Rs.2 -8) ; a boy’s 
marriage costs £20 to £40 (Rs. 200-400), and a girl’s £10 to £15 
(Rs. lUU-150); a girl’s coming of age costa £5 to £10 (Rs. 50-100) j 
a first pregnancy £3 to £5 (Rs. 30-50) ; and a death £1 to £2 10s. 
(Rs. 10-25). They worship goddesses rather than gods and their 
chief goddos.s is Saptashringi. They have house images of a 
number of gods tf brass, copper, and stone, and either employ 
BiAhman priests or perform the wor.ship themselves. They keep the 
usual Hindu fasts and feasts, and their priests are Koukanasth Brah¬ 
mans, whom they greatly respect. They believe in sorcery, witch¬ 
craft, soothsaying, omen.s, and lucky and unlucky days. Except in 
the following particulars their customs are tho same as those of 
Mar^thas. They do not invest their boj's with the .sacred thread, and 
as a rule on pain of loss of caste marriage invitations must he sent 
to the houses of all easternen. At each corner of the wooden stool 
on which the boy and girl are batbed four earthen water jars are piled- 
and a thread is five times passed round them and is hung round the 
necks of the boy and girl. On the marriage day, both at the boy’s 
and at the girl’s, five married women and other kinswomen go to the 
village tonrple of Maruti with five oartben jars filled with cold water 
and a winnowing fan in which anothei- eai tben jar is set and rolled 
round with thread and a piece of bodiceoloth. In the shrine they 
bow to the god, return with music, and set the earthen jars and the 
winnowing fan before the house gods as the marriage guardian or 
devuk. When the boy goes to the girl’s house to be married, the 
wasberwonian of the girl’.s family conies forward and ties pieces of 
turmeric root to the right wrist of the boy and the left \vri.st of the 
girl. Sonfirs are bound together as a body, and they settle their 
social disputes at caste meetings. During the last ton years they 
have levied a marriage tax of 0.s-. (K.s,3), the boy’s father paying two 
and tho girl’s father one rupee. With this money they have built 
a caste bouse and intend to build another when they have funds 
enough. They send their boys to school till they arc ten or twelve 
and have learnt a little reading writing and counting. As a class 
they are well-to-do. 

Ta'mbatS, or Coppersmiths, are returned as numbering 1106 and 
as found over the whole district. They are divided into Konkanis, 
Panchfils, and Gujars, who neither eat together nor intermarry. 
According to their own story tho founder of theKonkani coppersmiths 
was Mnndhahu whose history is given in the Kalikdpurnn. They say 
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they came from the Konkan about a hundred years ago. The names 
of their chief fatuily stocks or gotnia are Augiraj Atri, Bharadvij, 
Bhrigu, Jamndiigjo, and Ka.shyap. Members of tl)e same family 
stock cannot inte.-tnarry. Their surnames are Dandekar, DeaOj 
Kaduj Karde, I.iin jekMr, Lombaro, Phide, Pimpale, Potpbodo, Siilvij 
Sapte, and Vndkc. Sameness of surname is not a bar to marriage. 
The names in .Muuaon use among men are Ganpatj Hari, Haghobiij 
Edoji, Savalarntn, ii.nd Vithoba ; and among women Chiiua, (loda, 
Kashibai, [jaktdiiiii, and Rddha. They are of middle stature, stont, 
and muscular. Thoj’’ aro .said to suffer from a disease of the bowels 
called chip of wlii di many of their young children die. Tliey speak 
Marathi and live in houses of the better sort one or more stoi-eya 
high with walls of brick and tiled roofs. Tbe furnitiire includes 
metal and clay vcssots, cots, bedding, boxes, and cradles. They oat 
fish and flesh, and drink liquor and their staple food is millet and 
vegetables. 'J'hcy dine in a silk or woollen waistclotli and give 
feasts of sweet i.ak( s, imgarod milk, and rice Hour balls. The men and 
■women dress likt; Deccan Brahmans, the men in a waistcloth, coat, 
waistcoat, shouldcr<doth, and turban folded in Deccan Brahman 
fashion ; and the womon in a long full Maratha robe. The names of 
some of the vesseN they m.ako are, for holding water ghagar hdnila 
and b.ipcb;; for coi king lopaae pdlele; ior covering jliitliid, rakuhi, 
and ahihe •, for pamLh find tarm/in; for batliing ghangdl', 

for making cake.s purdt ; for drinking gadve and hlmbe ; for storing 
water jamb, jhdri, Ihodva., ndfid, paneltpdtriii, phulpiilra, rdmpdtra, 
and vddga ; for holding things daho and karande; for cups vdtya j for 
heating water oioil kid/wi; for ladles,/cn/iAa, pal, pali, and thdvar. 
They sell brass vessi Is at 1«. 1 \d. (13 as.) and copper vessels at 2,s. &d. 
(Ks.lj) the pouiui. They also make small articles, children’s toys, 
combs, inkstands, nctel boxes, chairs, tables, cots, cradles, dolls, 
stools both high and low, and kettles vai’ying in value from to 
£2 (Us. Tfij - 20). 'l imy work from early morning and sometimes from 
before daybreak till i con and again after a short nap from one or two 
to seven. They employ boys above fifteen and jiay them 8s. to 12,9. 
(Rs.4-()) a month without food. I’liey generally work for Marvvari 
VAni and other wln liisalo dealers and shopkeepers and aro paid 
Is. to Is. Cd, (8-12 a;-.) a day. They also deal in bungles, their 
women making lac and wire bracelets. They hold themselves aa 
high if not higher in nu k than Deshasth Brahmans, and far above 
Konkanasths, who, they say, are Parashurarn’s creation. Their 
women do noi help them in their calling. A family of five spends 
£1 to £1 12.9. (Hs, 1i)~16) a month on food, and £2 to £3 
(Rs. 20-80) a yeai' on dress. A house costs to build £10 to £60 
(Rs. 100- 600) and to rent 2ti. to As. (Rs. 1 -2) a month. Their house¬ 
hold goods and furiiitare aro worth £7 to £200 (Rs.70-2000). A 
birth costs them lO.---. t,o£l (Rs. 6-10), a hair-cutting 6.s‘. to 10s. 
(Rs. 3-.5), a tbiujad-gii'ding £1 to £2 10s. (Rs.10-25), the marriage 
of a boy £7 10s. to £U) (Rs. 75-100) and of a girl £5 to £7 
(Rs.50-70), a girl’s cotiiing of age £2 to £3 (Rs. 20-30), and a 
man’s death £1 to £l 12s. (Rs. 10-16), a widow’s 16s. to £l 
(Rs.8-10), and a married woman’s £1 4s. to £1 16s. (Rs. 12-18), 
'They worship the usual Hindu gods and goddesses. Their family 
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deities arc Baliiri, Bliavflni, Chandika, Ekvira, Khaudoba, KiivAriKa, 
and Mahalakalirai. Their family prie.sfc.s are Desliastli Brflhmaus 
whom they call to perform birth, thread-girding', marri'.ige, death, 
and amiiversai'y ceremonies. They are utore given to the worship 
of goddesses than of god.s, and the goddess Kalika is their chief 
object of worship. Tliey make pilgrimages to Bonaros, Prayag, 
Ahiudi, Pandhiirpur, and Tuljapur; and keep all Hindu fasts 
and feasts. They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, soothsaying, 
omens, and lucky and unlucky days, and consult oracles and 
number.s. A woman stays at her liu.sband’s house for her first 
confinement. After the. child is born tho mother is washed from 
head to foot in warm water. The g()ddess Satvai is worshipped ou 
the fifth or seventh day after a birth and her imago is tied round 
the chihPs neck or arm. The mother and the family arc impure 
for ten days. On the twelfth tlio child is named by some elderly 
woman. Twelve dough bimps are made. Four of them are set 
one near each leg of tlie cradle and. cot, one on each side of the 
mother when she sits near tho cot on a low wooden stool, one near 
tho bathing pit, and one near the tufcf plant. Boys have their hair 
cut with scissors before they arc twelve months old, and are girt 
with the sacred thread before they are eight. They marry their 
girls before they are ten and their hoy.s before they are twenty. 
They allow widow marriage, but if a widow chooso.s she may 
shave her head wlion she i.s past forty. Tliey have a caste 
council, and settle social di.sputi',4 at meetings of tho casternen. 
They send their boys to school. The competition of foreign copper 
and brass sheets has deprived the Tfirnhats of much of their former 
trade. As a class they are said not to be prosperous. 

Telis, or Oilmen, are returned as numbering 8710 and as found 
over tho whole district. They are divided into Pardeahi, Shanvar, 
Somvfir, and Lingfiyat Telis. Of these the Shanvfir Telis are Beni- 
Isffiels, the Soinvfir 'I’elis are Marathas who do not differ from 
Maratha Kunbis, and tho Lingfiyat Telis do not differ from other 
Lingayats. None of these .snbdivi.sions cat together or intermarry. 
The Maratha or )Soinvar Telis arc tho same a.s cultivating Mardthfis, 
and look and live like them. Their houses are like Maratha 
houses except that on the voi’.anda or in the back part of tho 
house there is an oil-mill or (jli/ma. A TelTs house costs £20 to 
£40 (B.s. 200 - 400) to buy and 1,«. to 4s. (Rs. ^ - 2) a month to 
rent. Tliey have bullocks and servants whom they pay 8.^. to 12«. 
(Rs. 4-G) a month. 'J'hcir staple food include.s millet bread and 
split pulse, and occasioii.ally rice. They eat fish and flesh and 
drink liquor, A family of five spend 14.s'. to 16,v. (Rs. 7-8) a month 
on food and drink. Their feasts cost them 16,s-. to £2 (Rs,8-20) for 
every hundred guests. They both chow and smoke tobacco. They 
breakfast early, dine at noon, take a nap for about a couple of hours, 
and Slip at nine. The men wear the loincloth, waistcloth, coat, 
waistcoat, Br.ahman or Maratha turban, and shoe.s. The women 
dress like Brahman women in a bodice with a hack and short sleeves 
and a full robe whoso skirt is drawn back between the feet and tuck¬ 
ed in behind. They do not wear false hair or dock their heads with 
flowers. They are hardworking, sober, thrifty, and strongly made. 
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and tlnnr wonn'ii are proverbially fair and well-featured. Some 
extract oilffun e-eoanutj sesamnm, Momordica cbarantia or hirla, 
Cartliainus tinci ^a-ious or kardi, groundnnta, the fruit of the oilnut 
tree or' kU' 7/, itud thebogplum or mnhdda. Others are husbaudinon, 
labourers, eaI'ti In vcrs,messengers,and oilcake-.S('llors. To distiugiiish 
them from Eeui-lsi’iwds or vSUanvar 'J'cdis that is Saturday Oilmen, they 
are called Som var '[ el is or Monday Oilmen because tln^y are said not to 
work on IMoinhiys. Except during the rains they are employed and 
earn 3d. to 1.;. i';l-8 u.s*.)a day. Their women help them and their boys 
from the a,ge of swc Ive or fourteen. When they hire workmen they 
pay them 3d. tu I'd. (2-3 as.) a day withoutfood. Eewoilmen have 
capital and nom ace rich. They sell oil in their houses or go about 
hawking it. In religion they are Sradrts and have house images of 
Ganpat.i, Jra.ruii, and other llindn gods and godde.ssos. They keep 
all Hindu fa.sts ami feasts and their priests are De.shasth Bralnnans. 
Their cu,stems aio gejicrally the siime as the Maratha on,stems. On 
the fifth day after n child is born they wor.ship the goddess Satvd,i, 
and they name I im child on the twelfth or thirte(.'nth day. Girls 
are generally mai't ii-d before they come of ago and boys before they 
are twonty-(i\ e. They allow widow marriage and polygamy, but 
not polyandry. I'liey burn thoir dead. They settle social disputes 
at mass meeiings of the caste. They suffer from the competition 
of kerosiue l il and are falling to the po.sition of lal;ourcr,s. 
They do not send tluiir boys to school and at present are somewhat 
depressed. 

Za'rekaris, or Hu.st-washors, arc returned as numbering twenty 
and as humd icily in Poona and Haveli, 'I’lioy believe that they 
came fi’om Aiirami’iibad and the Nizam’s country during the 
Peshwa’s supi'i'inm-y. 'I'hey have no divisions and their surnames are 
Povar, Thomhi'i', ami Toko, and families beai-iug the same surname 
do not interiiiarrv. The names in common mse among men are 
Baloba, Bliann, Kilsliimith, and llaugoba; and among women 
Bhavani, Ganga., (luua, Mana, and Rangu. Tlieylook like Marathas 
and speak Marat hi The men wear the top-knot, moustache, and 
whi,sker.s, but nn! ttu:! beard. They live in liou.ses of the poorer sort, 
one storey liigli, wil h tiled roofs. Thoir household furniture includes 
boxes, cot.-i, ciM.dl; 3, blankets, carpets, and quilts, and earthen and 
metal vessels. Their staple food hs niillot bi-ead, split pnl.se, vege¬ 
tables, and jjoiind.'d chillies. They oat iish and flo.sli and drink 
liquor. Their Imlidoy dishes are nintton and sugar-cakes. Both 
men and womim dress like Brahmans, but their women do not dock 
their heads with 11 nvoi-s or use falso hair. They aro a hardworking 
frugal people. They buy tlie ashes and sweepings of a goldsmith’s 
shop for jd. to 2.'.. i U.n - 1) a heap, wash them, and search for gold 
and .silver dnst. I' ley also search the ashes at the burning ground in 
Poona whe:'e tlnev lind small fragments of gold or silver which have 
been l>iirnt with the d(;ii,d, and examine market-places being 
rewarded by a chance bead or a lost copper or silver ooin. They 
worship the usual T.valiinanic gods and godtlesses. Their family 
god is Khandolia and their priests .are Deshasth Brahmans. They 
keep the roguhir iltt.du fasts and feasts, and make pilgrimages to 
Cliatarshringi, .Jejui'i, and Pandharpur. They practise child-marriage 
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widow-marriago and polygamy. They have no headman and settle 
social disputes at meetings of the castemon. They do not send their 
boys to school and are a poor people. 

MusiciEHS included two classes^ with a strength of 6229 or 
0’73 per cent of the Hindu population. Of those 271 (males 108, 
females 163) were Ghadses, and 5958 (males 3014, females 2944) 
Guravs. 

Ghadses, or Musicians, !U’e returned as numbering 271 and as 
found over the wliolo district except in Maval and Juunar. They say 
that when Ram was being married to Hita tlioro wore no musicians, 
so l.iam made three image.s of sandalwood, and, breathing life into 
them, gave one the drum called mmljal and tho other two the pipes 
called Hur and smuii. According to anotlior story Ravaii was their 
patron .and gave the whole of tlie Deccan to the Ghadses. They 
have no subdivisions. Tboir snrnanu's arc Rlioslo, Jadbav, Jagtap, 
More, I’ovar, Salunko, and Hbinde; people with the same surname 
oat togotlier but do not intermarry. The namc.s iu common use 
among men are llhagiiji, Bbovani, Chitna, and Sdvlya; and among 
women Bhagirthi, Ohima, Gauga, and liuklunini. They are generally 
dark and middle-sized ami look mox'o like Mhars thfin Kunbis. The 
men wear tho top-knot, moustache, and whiskers, but not the beard. 
Their home tongue is Marathi, and iu house food and dress they 
differ little from Kunbis, 'J'hey are hardworking, even-tempered, 
frugal, and hospitable, but fond of pleaauro. They play on the drum 
ami pipes and are good singers. Their instruments are tho sunai 
costing lO.s'. (Rs. .5), the siir 4.s. (Rs. 2), tho savihnl .£1 (Rs, 10), 
and tho kettledrum or jiagdni, £2 (Rs. 20). During tho marriago 
season they aro very busy and oii holidays and in the ovenings 
amuse people with songs. A family of five spends 146', to AT 
(Rs. 7-10) a month on food, and ,£2 to £2 10s. (Rs. 20-25) a 
year on clothe.s. Their furniture and goods vary in value from 
£4 to £8 (Rs. 40-80). A birth costs tliem £J (Its. 10), a hair¬ 
clipping 4,9. to 10,9, (Rs. 2-5), the marriage of a boy £10 to £15 
(R.s. 100-150), the marriage of a girl £.5 tu £10 (Its. .50-100), and a 
death £1 to £2 10.s'. (Its. 10-25). Their religions and .social customs 
do not differ from those of Kunbis, and, except that men who have 
married widows aro buried, they generally burn their dead. The 
unmarried .aro carried iu a blanket or jholi on the shoulders of two 
mou; others are laid on a bioi-. I’hey allow widow marri.-igo and 
practise polygamy ; polyandry is unknown. I'hoy .settle disputes at 
ca.sto meetings, 'rhey are generally poor and are little patronised 
hy high-caste and well-to-do Hindus. 

Guravs are returned as nnmboring 5958 and as found over the 
whole district. They say they have been in tho district more than 
three hundred yoar.s, but tliey bave no tradition of their origin or of 
any former sottlomont. They have no subdivisions. Their surnames 
aro Bedso, Bohiravkar, and Borkar, who cat together and intermarry. 
Ilio namo.s iu common use among men are Dhoiidiba, Kondiba, 


1 All account of Nitikins is given in the SHtAra Statistical Account. 
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MartmiJ, und Maluidov; and among women Dhondi, Kashi, Koiidij 
Krislinabai, and V'eruibai. Theylook like Manithas. Sotno of the men 
wear the tcjjnkttot and moustaehe, wliilo otliera dross like Gosavis 
with midted hair and boards .and bodies rubbed with ashes. Their 
homo tongue ]\I.i..r;1.thi and tlieir houses are Mice those of middle- 
class Hitidus a\orii.ging ,£10 to £1.50 (its. 100-1500) in valuo. Most 
families hee)) a, buv cattle and their houses are fairly supplied with 
earthen and ineinil cooking and drinking vessels. Their staple 
food is Indifiu nnllet niillot rice and vegetables, and they neither 
eat fish nor llcsh. nor drink liquor. A family of five spends 10s. to 
Itk. (U.S..5-8) a month on food, and £1 to £3 (lls. 10-;]<)) a year on 
dress. 1’hey dross either like Deccan Brahmans or Maratlias. The 
women wear I ho liodice and the fall Maratlia robe passing the 
skirt back bol ween the feet .and tucking it into tlio waist behind. 
They beg and are beroditary servants in Shiv’s temple living on 
the oiforings tnnde to the god. They are good musicians playing 
the druuis caJli'd pnMwy and chav/ihadu and the clarion or mnai at 
marriages or as tm accotnpaniuiont to dancing-girls. They make 
leaf-plates and .saiicoi’s and sell them to villagor.s. They aro 
believed to Inn (.■ |)o .ver over the god whoso .servants they aro, and are 
much re.spect c'd uy the lower classes. Tlioy are Shaivs in religion 
and liavo lionse iinagc.s of Bhavani, Gaupati, and Xhandoba. They 
have priesis b^'iongiiig to their own caste, and in tlioir absence 
call De.slni'itli ISr ilnnan.s to their houses. On the fifth day after the 
birth of a idiild tli 'y worship the child’s navel cord which was cut 
on the fir.st; day after birth, 'I'liey place it on a stone or pnta, with 
sandal, tnrincric, and nvlpowder, and lay bofoi’o it cooked rice, split 
pnlso, rncihl or Itaingrcok, and wheat cakes or polifi. In the 
evening a driuvn sv/ord with a lemon stuck in its point is placed in 
the corner rn* r t lio mother’s head, or if there is no sword a small 
stalk of jrdvl uv J/ndian millet is laid near each of the legs of 
the motla!i'’,s cot. Tlio women of the hou.so stay awake during 
the night to jirovcmt the child being carried off by iSatviti. On 
the tweli'tli (lay tlie mother wor.sliip,< seven pebbles outside of the 
lion,so and .‘-onic old iwnnau of the hooso names the child. A boy’s 
liair is out- wlicn In is one to three years old and five married women 
aro fea.sted. J'l,c ( xpenses in the first twelve day.s after a death 
vary trom K),v. t-> ,il •l.y. (lbs. 5- 12). Tliey gird their boys with tho 
sacred thread In i .vceii five and ten and spend 10,s. to £5 (II,s. 5 -60) 
on the coi'(niK)ii 3 '. '1 liey marry their girls between five and nine, and 
their boy.s betn'eeo icm and twenty-five. A girl’s marriage co.sts £1 
to £2 (lbs. 10- 20), ami a boy’s marriago£l0to £12 10.';. (Rs. 100-125). 
They Iniru tlieir deed e.\;cept children below throe whom they bury. 
A death costs (la tn ,£1 to £2 (Rs. 10-20). They have a headman 
or mehetriKt- who .'otlbxs social (lisfintes in consultation with the men 
of the caste. :\ pevsnii who has boon put out of caste is not a llowed 
to come back inicil lie gives a caste feast or .some betel packets. 
As a class Gui'ncs are poor. 

Servants im-inded two classes with a .strength of 10,330 or 
T92 percent uf tbe Hindu population. Of those 10,155 (males 
.5252, females 411)3) wen-o Nhavis or barbers; and 0175 (males 
3008, females 3107) Barits or wasliormon. 
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Nha'vis, or Barbors, are returned as nnmberinfr 10,155 and as 
found over the whole district. TJiey say the founder of their class 
was the serpent Shesh that encircled Shiv’s neck and who was told 
to take human form at tlie time of tho tliread ccromony of the god 
Brahma. Bor this reason they hold tln-mselves superioi' to Bnibrnana 
and other castes, even to the god Vi.shnu. They say it was not 
Brahma who crea.tcd tho nniverse, but Sliiv, for, before the creation 
of the universe, Sliiv and tbo serpent Slicsli were in existence. They 
are divided into (Jangatirkar Nlia vis, tlhati Nlidvi-s, (Injarati Nliavis, 
Kbandesbi Nhavis, Kunbi Nbavis, Madrasi Nbavis, Marwari Nhavis, 
Pardesbi Nhavis, Tailang Nhavis, Viiideshi Nhavis, and Vajantri 
Nhavis. Of these Kunbi and tlbati Nhavi.s eat together; none of 
tho subdivisions intermarry. Tbo (hiugatirkar or G odavari Nhdvis, 
Ghati or Sabyadri Nlulvis, Kunbi or husbaiidnum Nbavis, Vajantri or 
mu,sioian Nhavis, and Vaideahi or Nluivis from Vai in Sfttara, come 
under Marathi Nhavis, to w'hom the following particulars apply. 
’I’ho .surnames and the namo.s in common use both for mon and 
women are tho same as those of Marathas, and Nh!tvi.s do not 
differ from other Marathas in appearance, speech, house, food, or 
drc.ss. They arc quiet orderly people, hardworking but extravagant, 
showy and fond of talk and gos.sip. They arc barbers, and as 
village servants bleed and supply torches, and their women act as 
midwives. Many enjoy the solo right of shaving in certain villages 
for which the husbandmen pay thorn a small share of their crops. 
At tnarriaiges they hold umbrellas over the hoad,s of the bride and 
bridegroom. Besides this Gaiigatirkar, Kunbi, and Vajantri Nbavis 
act as musicians at marriages and otlicr ceremonies, and Khandoshi 
Nliavis act as torch-bearers. The rates charged by barbers of 
the different subdivisions vary little. For sliaviug the head 
of a hoy of less than twelve tluy charge '^d. (j- «.), for a 
beardless youth above twelve (j «.), and for a man Id. or 
l|d, (t -3 a.), though they are soiuotimos paid as much as 3d. 
(2 a,?.). Their women do not help except by acting as inidwives and 
attending .some of the richer women of the village. Boys begin to 
learn to sliavo wliou they are twelve years oh]. An earthen jar 
is wliitewasbod or rubbed with wet ashes, and tho boy is told to 
scrape it slowly with a rasior. A barber makes 14s. to £2 (Rs.7-20) 
a month. Hi.s apjilianccs are ra/.or.s or wistards lioth country made 
and European, a pair of yiiiiccrs or chindda, a pair of scissors or 
kdtarix, an instrument for paring the nails or nardni, a razor-strap* 
or 'paldtiLC of leather, a Kldldi or stone, tiliaiiijva or comb, a cnpi or 
vdli, a bandkorebief or runidl, a looking glass or draisa, a leather- 
bag or dhoMi, a bottle or h-npi, a brusli or hums, and soap or sdban, 
together valued at 2,y. to .£.1 (Rs. 1-16). A family of five spends 
£1 to £2 (Rs. 10 - 20) a month on food and about £2 (Rs. 20) a year 
on clothes. A hou.so costs £10 to ,C30 (lbs. 100-300) to build, and 
2,9. (Ro. 1) a month to hire. 3Tio birth of a child costs 10s. to £1 
(Us. 5-JO), the marriage of a boy £6 to £10 (11s. 60 -100), the 
marriage of a girl ,£2 10.9. to £5 (Rs. 25-.50), and a death £1 
to £4 (Rs. 10-40). In religion they do not differ from Kunbis. 
They claim the right to wear the sacred thread, but this right 
the BiAhmans deny. On the fifth day after tho birth of a child 
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they worshi)) rJie goddess Satvdi with pomegrauate or ddlimb 
flowers, and olTci' lier wheat bread, rice, and vegetables. On the 
morning of tiie i welftb d.ay the mother sprinkles vvator, scent, and 
flowers over si s en. oebblea outside of the house. In the evening the 
child is eisulh'il .ind name.d by married women. Tlmy clip a child’s 
hair botiveeii. its tiinrth nioutli and it.s third year. They marry 
their girls beierr '.l ey come of age and tlieir boys before they are 
twenty-five. 'I'lini' marriages do not difler from M.aratba marriages, 
and their ninri is.gi'-g'uardian or davak i.s the panclipidlav or the 
five-leaf god tiu four figs and the mango, lluring the marriage 
eerernouy tin. bi-ido and bridegroom stand face to face on two 
bamboo basket s They eitlior bury or burn their dead. They 
allow widow-niii :'iiage and polygamy, but not polyandry. They 
have no head man and their social disputes arc settled at meetings 
of the castomen, Tliey .send tlieir boys to school for a short time. 
They are stomJy and ivell-to-do but none have risen to any high 
position. 

The TA[J..\>ie, N ,h.vvis say that they came from the Toliigu country 
about a huudivd years ago. Tliey are divided into Sajaus and 
Shirbaj.y, who ii..'itjier cat tog'cther nor intermarry. They are 
dark and short. The men wear the top-knot and moustache, but 
not the lieard, 'I'li.eir home tongue is Telugn; with otb(3rs they 
speak hfarathi. 'I'liey are clean, neat, hnrdwoi’king, orderly, and 
talkative. 'I'liey cat fish and flesh and driiilf liquor. They are 
fond of sour tilings and their staple food is millet, rice, split pulse, 
and vegetables, family of five spend £1 d.s. to £l 10s. (Rs. 12- 
I.*!) a month on food, and some ehillings more (Re.-^-1) on 
liquor. 'I'ho mmi dress in a waistcloth, coat, jacket, headscarf, 
and shouldorcloi;'ii ; and the women in a black or red Maratha robe 
and bodice, the ^kirt of the robe being drawn back between the 
feet and tucked in ar, the waist behind, while the upper end is drawn 
over the head. '.rUey spend £1 10s. to £2 (Rs. 15 - 20) a year on 
dress. d'hey are either Shaivs or V.aishnava, and worship the 
usual Brahmaiiic gods and goddesses. Their family goddesses are 
.Mhaishama ami IlUarna whoso temples are in their native country. 
Their priests, o .are either Jangams or lloshasth Brahmans, 
officiate at their lu uses on occasioms of marriage and death. When 
a child is born it is mid on the cot beside its mother, and a dagger 
with a lemon stui'l: in its point and a cane are kept near the head of 
the bed. Tlie women stay awake the wliole night and the mother 
is considered imrlea.ia for ten days. Their children, whether boys 
or girls, are tianicil oiilier on the twelfth or the tliirteeuth day after 
birth and a feast is given to five married women. During the 
thirteen days aficr a birth expenses vary from 6s. to £1 (Rs.8- 10). 
When the eliihl is hofween a year and a half and five years old its 
head, whether it. is a boy or a girl, is shaved. The child is seated 
on the la]) of a male relation and the hair is clipped by another, and 
five married woin.'u are feasted; the ceremony costs 2s. to 4s. 
(Rs. 1 - 2), Till y Tiavry their girls before they come of ago and 
their hoys before they are twenty-five. They have no marriage 
guardian or dauii:. A. day before the marriage they go to the 
temple of the village Maruti, wave a lighted lamp before him, and 
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return home. They make no marriage porcli or altar^ but in a room 
in the house raise four pile.s of six eartlien jars each. On tho 
marriage day they ask a couple of nuirried women to dine and 
food them on rice .and pid.se. After they hare dined the women 
take the girl in tlieir arms and go to tlic boy’s without either men 
or music. The boy and girl arc seated on a mat face to face and 
a cloth is held between them. The Brahman priest repeats verses 
and .after ho has thrown graims' of rice over tho boy’s and girl’s 
heads, they arc husband and wife. They then change place.s, the 
boy taking tlio girl’s place and the girl the boy’s. A. cotton thread 
is pa.ssed fourteen times round them, dyed yellow with turmeric, 
cut, one-half tied round the boy’s and tho other half round the 
girl’s right wrist. The horns of the boy’s and girl’s clothes are 
knotted togctlior and they are taken before tho house gods, where 
they make a bow and tho knot is untied. ’J'hoy are served with 
sugared milk or I'hir in a metal plate and feed one another. 
The maternal uncle of the boy takes the girl on his shcrulders and 
the matenial uncle of tho girl takes the boy, and they dance in front 
of the house while tho sisters of both keep throwing in the air 
handfuls of vvlrcat flour and turmeric. 2i.’. to 4*’, (Rs. 1-2) of 
liquor is brought and drunk by tho men. On the two following 
days feasts are hold at tho boy’s house and the sdde ceremony is 
performed on the third day, tho girl’s father presenting the 
boy with a turban and s.a.sh, and tho boy’s father presenting the 
girl with a I'obe and bodice. At night a procession is formed and 
tho boy and girl are seated on horscss and paraded through the 
chief streot.s of tho village accompanied by music. Next day tho 
earthen jars are divided among married w’omon, .and the Brahman 
priest unties tho threads from tho boy’s and girl’s wrists. On the 
following day the girl is taken to her father’s where the boy’s party 
goo.s to dine .and tho m.arriage is over. The boy’s and girl’s fathers 
each give 8.v. ;hi'. (Us. 4J)to tho caste to .send invitations, and 

14.9. (Rs. 7) for liquor in hononr of the marriage. A marriage costa 
tho boy’s father .£7 10.9, to .£10 (Its. 7.5 - 100) and tho girl’s £2 

10.9. to £.5 (Its. 25 - 50). When a girl comes of age she is taken to 

her husband’s house and se.ated by hcr.sclf for four days, and on 
tho fifth day she is bathed and her lap filled with fruit, and the 
girl’s mother presents the boy and girl with clothes. Tlie neroinony 
costs XI to £2 (li,s. 10- 20). When a death occurs the whole caste 
is told. If the death, happens .after .seven at night the funeral 
does not take place till next morning. Bometimos if death happens 
at six ill the morning the funeral docs not take place till three. 
Tho body is w.a.slied in warm water, drossod in a flax waistoloth, 
and seated on a wooden stool outside of tho hoirse, supported by a 
friend on each side. A Hower-sollcr stands with garlands in his 
hands, and each mourner buys one garland for about a.) 

and fa.stons it round the dead neck. The body is laid on the 
bier and the chief mourner, taking an earthen jar with burning 
cowdung cakes, walks in front of the bier preceded by music. About 
half-way to tho burning ground tho bier is sot down and grains of 
rice are thrown over it. It i.s then taken to the burning ground, 
and the body is cither burnt or buried. When the body is buried 
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the fire wliiofi tbe chief riioiirner brought is thrown away. A lighted 
lamp is sot on t!u' ti>ot where the deceased breathed his last, and 
the funeral nartv , (‘oming back to the house of inourniug, take grass 
in their hands, aim throw it near the lamp, and sit outside on the 
veranda, ifiqiior is served and they return to their homes. On 
the fourth day (he 'diief mourner with two or four others goes to 
the burning giuund with two earthen jars containing cooked rice 
and curds, ami a metal vessel with water. .Lf the deceased was 
buried, tlie inouriior pa.s.scs his hand over the grave; if ho was 
burnt, the mourner ;.;athors tho ashes, sprinkles cold water over 
them, offers rice lialls, and does not leavo till a crow has touched ono 
of the hall.s. The lai'llion jars with the rest of tlto rico and curds 
are loft thert' and the mourners b.athe and return home. On the 
fifth a cook is callc',. in at the mounter's house, and tho four hearor.s 
are feasted and t rea>;c.d to liquor. On the tenth tho chief mourner’s 
moustache is shaved. and, if they can afford it, rico Italls are offered 
to the .spirit of the dea.d or uncooked food is given to tho priest. 
Either on the twelitli or thirtecnith ca.stefolhtws are dined and 
liquor is served. Tho funeral oxpeu.scs vary from £1 to £2 (Rs.lO- 
20). They hold a. l'ea,st a year after the death, offer rice l.ialls, and 
feast cast'efelkiw,s. They have a caste council and settle social 
disputes at meetings of the castemeu. They complain tliat they 
are not so welt off a.s riioy wove, becan.se, they say, people do not have 
their heads so often shaved. With the use of palanquins and night 
journeys tho use of toudu'S has almost died out, and they say they do 
not as before get pi-osents of old clothes, food, or money. 

Parits, or Washeviiici,, are returned as numbering G175 and as 
found over tho whok district. They aro divided into Marathi, 
Konkani, ]’arde,ihi, and Kamathi Parits, who neither eat together 
nor intermarry. Amueg Marfithi washermen the surnames and tho 
names of both men imcl women are the same as those used by 
Maratha Knnhis, and Vlarathi Parits do not differ from Marfithi 
Kunbis in look, spi cch, house, dress, or character. Their religious 
and social customs ai-e also tho same, Parits generally wear artiolea 
of dres.s which havobcci. sent them to he washed as the proverb says. 
The show is the waslu rtj:imi’.s, the clothe.s are auotlier’s.' d'heir 
hereditary work is washing clotlies. They wasli outside tho village in 
some river or pond and ( barge |(f. to 2\d. (I -1 ^ h)r each piece, or 
double and treble this rate if they aro now clothes. Thoy are paid in 
cash or in grain citlier when they bring hack tho clothes, or once a 
month,or once a year. In nasliing their clothes thoy xxsopdpadkhdr or 
impure carbonate of soda, wiYhan or soap, 7iil or indigo, and kdnji or 
rice-starch. 'I’o wa.sh mio hundred pieces requires about one pound 
of soda, a quarter of a pound of s(aip, ono lola or 210 grains of 
indigo, and one and a (pun t'jr p(juiid.s of starch. Their appliances aro 
an. intari or iron costing .1 Os. to £4 (Its. 5-40), a ftatil or copper 
vessel costing lOs. r.i .L2 (Us. 5 - 20), and ii mof/ara or wooden 
hammer worth about l,s. 8 us.). They a.ro helped by their women 
and children in colloctiug ilothos, drying them, and giving them 
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back to their owners. A family of five spends £1 to £1 4s. (Rs. 10-12) 
a month on food, and nothing on clothes as they wear clothes that 
are sent them to wash. A hou.so costs £10 to £20 (Us. 100-200) to 
build, and the furniture is worth £3 to £10 (Ra. 30 - 100). A birth 
costs about 4a'. (Us. 2), a hair-clipping 2s. to 6s. (Us. 1 - 3), a marriage 
£5 to £15 (Us. 5-150), and a death IDs. to £1 (Us. 5-10). They do 
not send their boys to school, a,ud a,re a steady pot)ple. 

Shepherds included two classes with a strength of 37,601 
or 4‘43 per cent of the Hinilu population. Of these 3.5,595 (males 
17745, females 17,860) were Dha7igars, and 2006 (males 1070, 
females 936) (Javlis. 

Dhangars, apparently originally Dhenngars or Cowmen, with 
a strength of 35,595, are found over the whole di.strjct. A large 
number of Shivaji’s most trusted Miivalis or Maratha footinen were 
west-Poona l)hang'ar,s, and many of the bravo,st Maratha leaders, 
among whom the Ilolkars arc the most di.stingui,slu;d, belonged 
to thi.s tribe. 'I'lie ela.ss is commonly ktiown as llatgai'-Dhangar 
which ill Marathi is sujiposed to mean obstinate, but the word 
is apparently of Dravidian origin. 'J'hoy say tlioy came into the 
district from I'haltau in Satara where the tribe musters strong. 
They have no subdivisions and their auruatnes are Gavde, Ghodke, 
Ktlmble, Kendo, and Koko; people with the same surname 
do not intermarry. The names in common use among men are 
Appa, Nbrayan, Paudu, Rakhmaji, Satvaji, and Tlulkuji; and among 
women Janabai, Mirabdi, Raklmiabai, Sakii.and yalu. 'J'he men are 
generally dark and strong. Except the top-knot they shave the 
lioad and tho fa<‘C except, the moustache and in a few cases the 
whiskers. In language, house, dress, and food tliey resemble 
Maratha Imsbaudmen. I'hey are dirty, but hospitable, thrifty, and 
free from crime. They arc shepherds, cattle-broedens, and cattle- 
sellers generally rearing buffaloes rather than cows, and they 
also work us hu.sbaiulmon and as day-labourers. The women help 
the men spinning wool and selling milk, hutter, and curds. 
They consider themselve.s tho same as MarAthas, and oat from 
Brahmans, Viinis, Mavathas, Shimpis, Sonars, and MAlisj but not 
from Ataris, Ghisadis, Bnruds, Kacliaris, or Sangars, whom they 
consider below them. A honso costs £20 to £ 100 (Rs. 200-1000), 
to build and I,s’, to 10s. (Rs. |-5) a month to hire. Their house 
goods vary in value from £2 lOs. to £75 (Rs. 25-7.50), and their 
servants' monthly wages are 8.s. to lO.s. (Us, 4-8) without food- 
A family of live spends about £1 (Ra. 10) a month on food and 
£2 10s. to .£3 (Rs. 25-50) a year on clothes. A birth costs £1 to 
£1 4,s‘. (Rs. 10-12), a hair-clipping 10.s. to .£1 (Its. 5-10) ; a boy’s 
marriage £10 to .£12 10,s. (Us. 100-125), a girl’s marriage £7 10s. 
to £10 (Rs. 75-100), a girl’s coming of age £4 to £10 (Rs, 40-100), 
and a death £3 to £4. (Rs. 30-40). They worship the usual 
Brahmanio gods and goddesses. ’Their favourite olijects of worship 
are Khandoba, Bhairoba, and ancestral spirits. ’I'hey keep house 
images of their gods and employ and rosjicct Desha,sth Brahman 
prie.sts. Their two chief holidays aro HoH or Sldmga in March, and 
Dasara in October. 'They make pilgrimages to Alandi, Jojuri, 
Kundanpur, Nasik, Pandharpur, Signapur in Phaltan, and Tnljapur, 
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Their children are named by a Brahman either on the fifth or on the 
j.nth day after birth, and in honour of the ceremony relations and 
.riends are feasted. At six months old both boys and girls have their 
beads shaved. Girls are married between four months and twelve 
years and boys between one and twenty years old. The boy’s father 
goes to the girl’s and settles the marriage with her father in presence 
of some members of the tribe. Betelnut and cocoa-kernel are served 
and the boy’s father pays £2 to £4 (Rs. 20-40) in cash, and about 
£3 (Rs ' 30) in ornaments. The boy is given a turban, a waistcloth, 
a pair of shoes, a brass dining dish, and a drinking vessel. The 
Brahman priest gets 6s. (Rs. 3). The other details are the same 
as in the case of a Maratha marriage. Neighbours and castemon 
build a porch in front of the girl’s hou.se and are repaid by a dinner. 
On the marriage day the boy and girl are made to stand on two 
grindstones each laid in a bamboo basket, and on the four corners 
of the basket are set blocks of umbar wood, 'i’he marriage ceremony 
is in other details the same as among Marathas. After the mar¬ 
riage the girl remains with her parents and does not go to her 
new home till she comes of age. Her going is marked by a feast to 
friends and relations. They either bury or burn their dead according 
to the custom of the house. When the body is burnt the ashes are 
removed on the twelfth day and the bones are gathered and buried. 
On the twelfth and thirteenth dinners arc given. The dinner on 
the twelfth is simply rice and pul.se; on the thirteenth a goat is 
killed and its fiosh is distributed to as many gnosts as possible. 
Those who do not share in tbc moat content tliomselves with butter¬ 
milk. The son of the deceased is presented with a turban or with 
3d. to 2s. (Re. J-1) in cash. Some families build a mud tomb over 
the grave and sec stones on it. In honour of the occasion a goat 
is killed and a diuiier is given of rice, split peas, and mutton. They 
allow widow marriage. Except in the mouth of Paush or December- 
January, the ceremony can he performed any day from sunrise to 
sunset. Presents are made to Brahmans and money is paid to the first 
husband’s family without whose con.seiit the marriage caunot take 
place. A necessary part of the ceremony is the striking together of 
the widow’s and her new husband’s heads. The children of the first 
husband live with his relations, but if there is no ouo to take charge 
of them they live with their mother and her husband. The wife 
and husband, as a rule, must belong to different family stocks. When 
several families live together in one place, their social disputes are 
settled by a headman or pa,til chosen by the caste. They are 
rather poor and have suffered by the spread of forest conservancy. 
Several have of late settled as husbandmen or begun to serve as 
labourers. They do not send their boys to school or take to new 
pursuits. 

Gavlis, or Cowkeepors, are returned as numbering 2006 and as 
found over the whole district. They do not know when or whence 
they came into the district. They are divided into Ahirs, Koknis, 
MarAthas, Nagarkars, and Vajarkars, who neither eat together nor 
intermarry. Their surnames are Alamkhilne, Ambarkhane, Bdgvdn, 
Bhdkares, Dhamakde, Ganjevales, Ghanchakar, Hingmire, Kadekar, 
Khane, Mahankele, Mfirdkar, Mongafe, Nandarkar, Nizdmshdi, 

a :hio--4<) 
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Pliarddkhdnej and Shelar; people with the same surname do^ ni 
intermarry. The names in common use among men are Damn 
Gopal, Laximaiij Maruti, Mhadu, NarUj and S^v.alaram ; and among 
women, Bhagubai, Kond^ibtli, and Uamabai. They are like Marathd^S 
in appearance and are strong and dark. The men wear the topknot, 
moustache, and whiskers, but no board. They speak Marathi and 
have houses one or two storeys high with walls of brick or tiled roofs. 
They are dirty and ill-cared for, and their household goods 
include boxes, cots, bedding, metal ves.sels, blankets, and earthen 
jars. They have servants, and keep cattle, dogs, and parrots. 
Their staple food is millet, Indian millet, pulso, and vegetables; 
they do not eat fish or ficsh, nor drink liquor. They give marriage 
and death feasts of sugar cakes, 'J'liey dress like Marfi,tha8 in 
a waistcloth, loincloth, waistcoat, blanket, and Maratha turban; 
and their women wear a bodice and a robe hanging like a petticoat 
without passing tlj^ skirt back between the feet. They are 
sober, thrifty, hardworking, and and sell milk, 

curds, buttet-, a„d ^},ey. They sell twenty pmts (10 

8km) the r’fipee; curds at twenty-four^® pounds (12-20 

Rkm); biktter at 2 ^ pounds (U ■■s/mrs) 

to eight, pounds (2-4 shera). They buy ghJ-^uffaloes from Berdr 
Musaitffuina at prices varying from £2 to £1? 20-120), and 

COW.S at £2 to £6 {R.s. 20-60). They make c^'^dung cakes and 
sell them at Is. to 8s. (Rs. 2-4)the thon8an(^ ^ she-buffaloe 
gives three to eight pints (1^-4 ahera) of milk. ^ 
cow two to five pints (1-2.^ ahara). Tho feed ^ 

of a she-buffaloe costs 8s, to 9.s. (Rs. 4-4|) a he*^*^ ^ month, 
and leaves a profit of 12s. to £I 4s. (R.s. 6-12) a every 

ten cattle. Their women help in selling milk, butte)’> curda, and 
whey and in bringing fodder for the cattle. Their children graze 
their own and other people’s cattle and are paid 3d. (2 as.) a month, 
for each cow they herd and 3(i. to 7id. (2-5 m.) for each buffalo. 
A family of five spends I6.s. to .£1 10s. (Rs. 8-15) a month on food 
and ,£1 10,s, to £3 (Rs, 15-.30) a ye.ar on clothes. A housecoats 
£...0 to £50 (Rs. 200-500) to build and 48. to 8s, (Rs. 2-4)a 
mouth to rent, fi'he servants’ wages with food vary from Is. to 8s. 
(Rs. ^ - 4) a mouth. The furniture and house goods vary in 
value from £2 to £7 10,s'. (Rs. 20-75). The birth of a son costa 
2s, to 6s. (Rs. 1-3), a hair-cutting 4.'f. to 6s. (Rs. 2 -3), a boy’s 
marriage £5 to £20 (Rs. 50 - 200), a girl’s £2 lOs. to £20 (U,s. 25 - 200), 
a girl’s coming of age £1 to £2 lO.s-. (Rs. 10-25), and a death £1 to 
£1 12s. (Rs. 10-16), 3'hey worship the usual Hindu gods and 
goddes-ses, and their family god.s arc tiie Mahadov of Signiipur, 
Xhandoba of Jejuri, Amba of 'I’nljiipur, .Janai, and Kondai. Their 
prie.sts are ,Jangam.s, but tlioy ask Deshnstb Bhalimans to officiate at 
their marriages. They make pilgrimages to Pandliarpur, Tuljiipur, 
Ivondanpur, Jejnri, Alandi, and Benares, and keep the usual Hindu 
fasts and feasts giving equal reverence to Mondays and ekddaahis or 
lunar elevenths. They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, soothsaying, 
omyns, and lucky and unlucky days, and consult oracles. They 
consider their women impure for ten days after a birth. On the 
eleventh a Jangam touches the mother’s and the child’s brow with 
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ashes and they ai'c clean. A new Unijam, is brought by the Jangam, 
worshipped, and tied round the child’s neck. In the evening a 
new bodiccclotli is brought, an image of Satvai is placed on the 
cloth, and the wimien of the house worship it in the mother’s room 
with flowers and redpowder offering millet bread. A dough lamp 
is kept burning in front of tbo image and on tho moruiug of the 
next day the image is tied round the child’s neck. On the twelfth 
day the mother and child are bathed and seven pebbles are worship¬ 
ped on tho roailsid(! by tho mother with flowers and red and yellow 
powders. 'J’l>e (hild, whether a boy or a girl, is named on the 
thirteenth, and wet gram is distributed, Tliey clip children’s hair 
both boys’ and girls’ between tho age of three months and five years, 
and feast a Jangam, They marry their girls before they come of 
age and their boys before they are twenty-five. Marriages are 
settled by tlu! \viim(;)n of the family. Tho boy’s mother with other 
female relations goes to the girl’s house and a,sks the girl in marriage. 
If the girl’s lat her n.grees tlie boy’s father and other kinsmen go 
to the girl’s and worship a betelnut Ganpati and present tho girl 
with a robe and Ijodice. lioth a Jangam and a Brahman are reciuir- 
ed to be presimt at tho ceremony. A memorandum is drawn up 
in which tho mai riage day and hour are given as well as tho day 
on which the boy and girl should be rubbed with turmeric Their 
marriage-guardiiiii or dacaM is five earthen jars filled with jiond 
or well watte’, which are brought on the heads of fi ve married 
women, and set near the house gods. On tho marriage day tho boy 
is seated on a bullock and taken to the girl’s house. Here a 
piece of bread and curds are waved round his head and he is 
taken inside the house and seated on a carpet. The girl is seated 
near him and in Ei’out of them are set five earthen jars and two 
lighted lamps. \ tJutli is held between the boy and girl, and the 
Brdhmari priest repeats marriage verses, and at the cud throws grains 
of rice over theit lieads, and they are hushaud and wife. Tho boy 
and girl nre seiitcsd on an altar, near relations wave a copper coin 
over their hetuLs, and tho coins are divided between the Brahman 
and the Jangam priest. On the following day a feast i.s held at tho 
girl’s house ami oti tho next day tho boy goes with his bride to his 
father’s house and the marriage ends with a feast. When a girl 
comes of age she is seated by herself for throe days, and on the 
fourth day her lap is filled with fruit and grains of rice. They 
bury the dead, and do not hold that a death causes uncleanness. 
They feast the (;a,ste on the third, fifth, seventh, ninth, or eleventh 
day a.fter death, 'fhey have a caste council, send their boys to 
school, and ai'c a st(3ady class. 

Fishers wilJi a strength of 44,306 or 5’23 per cent of whom 
23,430 were males and 22,867 females, included two classes. Of 
these 3477 (males 1780, females 1697) were Bhois, and 42,829 (males 
21,659, females !I,170) Kolis. 

Bhois are returned as numbering 3477 and a.s found over the 
whole district, 'fhey are divided into Kadu, Karmiblu, and Maratha 
Bhois. Of tlu'S(i the Kadus and the Marathas eat together ; none 
of the throe intermarry. Tho surnames of the Maratha Bhois, to 
whom tho following particulars apply, are Bhokre, Dage, Gholap, 
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Jddav, Kamble, Muale, ami Povar; families bearing the same 
surname do not intermarry. The names in common use among men 
are Bapu, Dagadu, (lanoji, Gopslljand Kasliirdm ; and among women, 
Dhondi, Ganga, Kashi, Lakshmi, Parrati, and Savitri. They are 
generally dark, strong, and middle-sized- The men wear the 
top-knot, moustache, and whiskers, but not the beard. Their home 
tongue is Marathi. Their houses are poor. Their house goods 
include metal and earthen cooking and water vessels, fishing nets, 
blankets, and perhaps a cot, a. cradle, a box, and some she-goats. 
Their staple food i.s millet, fish, and pulse. Whenever they can 
afford it, they eat tho flesh of sheep, goats, hare, deer, and fowls, 
and drink liquor. Both men and vvouien dress like Maratha 
Kunbis. They are bardworking, liosj)itable, and orderly, but dirty, 
and the women arc quarrelsome, fl'licy are fisbers, busbandmen, 
and labourers. Tlioy worship the usual Brhhmanio and local 
gods and goddesses. Their family deities are Khandoba of 
Jejuri, Bhavaui of Tuljapur, and Babiroba Mbasoba and Satvai whose 
shrines arc in tho Koukan. Their priests are Deshasth Brahmans 
who officiate at their marriages. Their religious guides are the 
slit-cared or Kanphdte Gosavis, whom they call Bhvhs. For her 
first lying-iu a girl generally goes to her parents’ house. On tho 
fifth day after the birth, on a grindstone in the lying-in room, the 
midwife places river sand, pieces of nivduru/ or prickly-pear,rrti leaves, 
and the knife with which the child’.s navel cord was cut; she also 

lays near it cooked rice, pulse, and mutton. On tho door of tho 

room sho draws seven linos with a piece of charcoal and lays wet 
gram in front of tho lines. In the evening five married men are 
asked to dine, and a fishing net is spi’ead round the motlier’s cot 
to net the evil spirits that may try to go into the room to steal 
the child. The mother is impure for ten days. On tho morning 
of the eleventh, her clothes aro washed and the house is cowdunged, 
Tho mother sots five pebbles outside of the house, and lays rice pulse 
and cakes bofoi'e thmn. Five married men are feasted. On the 

evening of the twelfth day the older womeu of the house, in the 

presence of neighbour women, lay tlie child in a cradle and give it 
a name which is chosen by its parents or other elders of the family. 
They out a boy’s hair for the first time between his sixth month 
and his third year. Tho maternal uncle seats the boy on bis knee, 
cuts a few hairs, and puts tliom in a cocoa-kcrnol, and lays the kernel 
before tlio house gods. The barber sliaves tbo boy’s head leaving 
only tho top-knot. 'Pho cocoa-komol and tbo hair are thrown into 
a river or a pool. They marry their boys between sixteen and 
twenty-five and their girls between ten and sixteen. Except 
that at the marriage time they make tbo boy and girl stand face to 
face in bamboo baskets, their marriage customs are tho same as 
those of Kiuibi Marathas. They burn their dead. The pebble or life- 
stono, with wbicli at tho pile tho water jar is broken, is tied in 
a piece of cloth near tho deceased’s door for ten days and is t'nen 
thrown into water. So long as the life-stone is tied to the door the 
family consider themselves in mourning. On the third day the chief 
mourner goes to the burning ground, sprinkles milk curds butter 
cow’s uriuo and dung on the ashes of tho dead, and throws the 
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ashes into wiiter. He sprinlclos cowdung and water on the spot 
where the body was burnt, and places two dongh-oakes where the 
head lay and one where the feet lay, he loaves flowers and turmeric, 
bathes, and fxor.t licuno. He rubs the shoulders of the corpse-bearers 
with oil and leaks them. On the tenth day ho goes to the burning 
ground with (deven dough balls, throws ten in water, and sots the 
eleventh for crowH to eat. lie does not return home till a crow has 
touched the ball. On the thirteenth, castefellows are asked to 
feast on fish mut ton and cake.s, and they present tho chief mourner 
with a white clonk which he folds round his head and goes to the 
temple neurost his house. Bhois hold caste councils. A few send 
their boys to school, but as a clas.s they are poor and show no signs 
of rising, 

Kolis are l el m-ued as nnmbering 42,829 and as found over the 
whole district. Most cf them cannot tell whether they are Kolis 
or Kunbis and it Kolis to what class of Kolis they belong. They 
are divided into hlliumbles, Konkan, and Akarmaso Kolis, who eat 
together but do not interraarry. The following particulars apply 
to Konkau Kolit. They say they came from the Konkan about 
seventy-five yours ago. Their surnames are Chavlufu, Dalvi, 
Graikvad, Kiimbl), More, and Vaghle. Tho names in common 
use among men aisj Ganpati, Krishna, Mitruti, aud Etiina; and 
among women rflulgu, Ohima, Dhondi, and Lakshmi; people having 
the same saniiuu'; and guardian or devak cannot intermarry. They 
look and spoal; like Kunbis and resemhlo them in house dress 
and food. They are husbandmen, labonrers, house-sorvants, 
gardeners, iiml water-drawers. They are fruit vegetable and 
grass sellers aud tile-turners. The women and children help tho 
men in tho vuii.:. Their chief family god is Khandoba of Jejiiri; 
and they also worship Bahiroba, KMkd.i, Janchi, and Jokai. 
Their pvie.sts are Heshasth BrAlimaus whom they show groat 
respect. They make pilgrimages to Alandi, Benares, Jejuri, 
Pandharpnr, and keep tho usual Brahmanic fasts and feasts. 
Kolis inarry tlufir girls between twelve aud sixteen, and their 
boys before they ;ii-e twenty-fivo. When a man thinks it is time 
his son should marry ho looks for a suibible girl. When he has 
found a good ni ilcu for his son ho send.s an elderly person to the 
girl’s I10U.S0, iind wiien they agree tho boy’s father goes to the girl’s 
and tells hei- jK.vonts that his relations approve of the match. 
Then some ehhu'ly persons of the boy’s and girl's family go to an 
astrologer and giving him the boy’s and tho girl’s names ask him 
to choose lucky days for the turmeric-rubbing and for tho 
maiTiage. 'Tlic astrologer consults his almanac and names lucky 
days. After two or three days, the women of the boy’s family go 
in the evening- to the girl’s with pulse, molasses, and botolnut and 
leave.s, aud, nmkiiig over those things to the women of the house, 
ask the girl’s relatujns and neighbours to come to the feast, and 
taking betel leaves and a little sugar lay them before tlie girl’s 
house gods. Otlior- betel leaves and sugar aro kept ready and 
presented t<j tli.o woniou of the boy’s family according to tho 
family rank <u- rndn. When the ceremony is tinishod pulse and 
liquor are served. A day before the turmeric-rubbing earthen 
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jars are brouglit from a pottei*’s, and marked with turmeric. On the 
tumeric-rubbing day the boy is rubbed with turmeric and barbed and 
told to bow before the house gods. A marriage porch is built in front 
of the house, turmeric is powdered and laid in a cup, and as tho time 
named by the astrologer draws near a woman lights a lamp and sets 
it in a dish along with a cup containing turmeric povvder, a box of 
redpowder, and a few grains of rioo. Then a quarta or rice flour 
square is traced on the floor, a low wooden stool is sot in the square, 
and mango branches are hung from one of tho beams of tho porch. 
Five women take grains of rice, sprinkle them on the lines which 
have been traced on the floor, and sing. The boy is seated on a 
stool, and near him a maid of honour or Jcaravli, generally his 
sister, and flve married women rub him with turmeric. When the 
turmeric-rubbing is over they mark his brow with redpowder and 
stick grains of rice on the powder. Tho women guests wave a copper 
coin round the boy’s head and give it to tho musicians. Another 
square is traced in front of the house, and a handraill is set in the 
square, a flower is tied to its handle, and about half a pound of udid 
pulse is ground by married women. When they have ground the 
pulse the stone is taken outside and sot in the booth, and the boy and 
Ixis sister leave their scats. A quartz square is traced in one corner 
of tho marriage porch, and throe low wooden stools are set in a lino. 
On the first stool tho father sits dressed in a turban, waistcloth, 
and shouldercloth j on the stool to his left sits the mother, and next 
to lier the boy. At this part of the ceremony tho boy’s father and 
mother are specially called varmdvla and varmdvti, that is the 
bridegroom’s father and tho bridegroom’s mother. Then a married 
woman brings a plate with a lighted lamp, a box of redpowder, 
betelnut and leaves, walnuts and almonds, and a few grains of 
rice, and sets them on the floor in front of the boy. She next 
brings one of the marked earthen jars from the house, fills it 
with cold water, and sotting a cocoanut in the mouth of it, hangs it 
in a coir .sling to one of tho posts of the porch in front of the mother. 
The Brahman priest touches the brows of the mother and father, 
sticks grains of rice on their brows, and repeats versos, tying together 
the hems of the father’s and mother's clothes, A woman brings a 
hatchet or hirdd, a pulse-cake or vada, and wafer-biscuits or 
pdpad, and ties them to tho hatchet j the father lays the 
hatchet on his shoulders and walks outside of the booth followed 
by bis wife, who carries the plate with the lighted lamp. The 
father cuts a branch of a fig-tree or umhar, and sets it in 
the ground in the booth. Tho Brdhraan priest repeats texts, rubs 
the branch with turmeric and redpowder, and asks tho father also 
to rub it. When the rubbing is over tlie father mother and son go 
into the house, the priest retires, and the guests are feasted. All 
this is done both at tho girl’s and at tho boy’s. The next ceremony 
is the lap-filling or oti-hkaran. In the evening a party of married 
men and women from the boy’s take, in a bamboo basket, the 
ornaments which have been made for the girl, a cocoanut, two 
beteluuts and leaves, five dates and almonds, a jflato with a lighted 
lamp on it, and a cup of turmeric, and go to the girl’s house with 
music. At the girl’s the men are seated in tho booth and the 
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'Women are seated inside the house. Then the men tell the girl's 
father that they are come to fill the bride’s lap and he asks them to 
fill it. 'I’he girl is seated in a square and rubbed with the turmeric 
or halad that \vas brought from the boy’s. A lucky thread or 
mangalsutra is tied round her neck, she is decked with ornaments, 
and her lap is tilled with articles brought from the boy’s house. 
The guests are soryed with sugar and betelnut by the boy's and 
girl’s fath(3r8 and they retire. Early next morning at the boy's 
in the porch a sij uaro is traced. At each corner of the square a 
water-pot or tinnhijn- is set, filled with water, and the boy is seated 
on a low wooden stool in the middle. Four or five married 
women surround the boy and behind him stands his sister holding 
her hands together with upturned palms. The five women sing 
songs and pour water on to the girl's palms from which it keeps 
dropping on (;ho boy’s head. This goes on till the water in the four 
pots is finished when the boy puts on a fresh cloth and goes into the 
house followt3d by the women. In the house five squares are traced 
on the floor find in one of the squares a low wooden stool is set and 
the boy is seated on it. Wreaths of flowers are wound round a 
copper frying pan, betelnuts and leaves are laid in the pan, and it 
is set in front of the boy. A piece of flax and some betel loaves are 
tied to a small stick, and the five women, grasping the stick and 
singing songs, tlirust it into an oil cup and touch the floor, the pan. 
Some article in ihe name of the family god, and lastly the boy's 
head. A sqnai'o is traced and a wooden stool is set in the middle 
of the squai'c and the boy is seated on the stool, A barber sits 
facing the boy and asks a married woman to rub the boy’s brow 
with rodjiowih'r and stick grains of rice on the powder. After 
she is done the* luirber shaves the boy’s head. After the boy’s 
head is shavod, the women guests wave a copper coin a.) round 
the boy’s head, and give it to the barber who retires. Five 
married wornon, taking four earthen pots, go to the nearest well 
and with musics draw water. Another woman traces a square in 
the booth, aurl the women, bringing the four water-pots from the 
well, set one of tbem at each corner of the square. A cotton thread 
is passed several times round the nocks of the water-pots and a 
grindstono is in the middle of the square. While the five 
women sing, tin; b'ly's sister, followed by the boy, walks five times 
round the square. Then the boy sits on the grindstono in the 
middle of the square and is bathed while women sing. Except the 
shaving, all theso ceremonies take place at the girl's house with the 
same details, 'I'he boy is next decked with jewels, and a silk- 
bordered waistclotli, a coat, and a turban, and adorned with 
wedding orniiiuuutiS. A horse is brought to the porch door, a 
square is traccil in front of the horse, and a cocoanut is set in 
the square. 'I'he t»oy is taken before the house gods and after 
bowing to Iheni I'ows to tho horse before mounting it. When the 
procession ilra ws near the girl's they halt. The boy’s family priest 
goes on alone iin.d sits on the girl’s veranda and warns the girl’s 
people not to lose time in meeting the bridegroom as the lucky 
moment is near. Meanwhile tho procession moves on. When it 
reaches the girl's house the girl's brother takes a cocoanut in his 
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hands and goes to meet tlio bridegroom. The brother is lifted up 
close to the bridegi’oora, he squeezes the bridgroom’s ear, and they 
embrace. 3’he bridegroom alights, cuts with a knife a string which 
has been hung across the doorway, walks into the booth, and is seated 
on a low wooden stool. The giiTs father comes with a pot of 
water and another brings a pot of oil and the father touches the 
boy's feet with the two pots and presents him with a waistcloth. The 
guests take their seats and a woman draws a square and in it lays a 
bell-metal plate on which the boy is made to stiiud with his face to 
the east. The astrologer marks the time with the help of a water- 
clock, which is a metal cup with a hole in the bottom floating in a jar 
of water. Another hell-metal plate is set in front of the boy and a 
cloth is held before him. The girl is brought in and made to stand 
in the second plate. The guests stand round the boy and girl with 
grains of rice in their hand.s, and the jiricst repeats marriage verses, 
At the lucky moment the priest stops, and throws grains of rice 
over the heads of the boy and girl and they .are husband and wife. 
The guests tlu'ow grains of rice over the boy’s and girl’s heads and 
the guests clap their haod.s. The boy and girl are thou taken to 
bow before the house gods, and after receiving packets of betel- 
nut and leaves the guests retire. The boy and girl, with near 
relations who have been askod to dine, feast, and tying the hems 
of their garments together, tho boy takes his bi'ide to his house. 
At the boy’s house they bow before the house gods and return to 
the gill’s. Next morning the boy anil girl play a game of odds and 
evens with betelnuts and feed each other. A dinner is given, and 
after tho dinner is over tho boy takes his bride and goes in 
procession to hi,s father’s. When they reach tho house, the boy’s 
sister shuts tho door from within, and when tho boy ask.s her to lot 
him in, she refuses until ho promises to give his daughter in 
marriago to her son. The gue.sts retire, and the marriage 
ceremonies end with a feast. The boy and girl are led upstairs 
and their marriage ornaments are taken off and tied to a beam. 
Then the boy and girl call one another by their names and come 
downstairs. The marriage gods arc bowed out, tho marilage porch 
is pulled down, and tho marriago is over. When a girl comes of 
age she is seated by herself for throe days. On tho fourth day 
the boy’s father presents her with a now robe and bodice and the 
girl’s parents present tho boy with a now turban and sash. 
After tho girl has put on her new clothes the hoy’s mother fills 
her lap with graims of rico and a cocoanut, and the boy and girl, 
with the hems, of their garments tied together, bow before the house 
gods. As many of the elders of both houses as may be present bow 
before the gods. A feast of sweet cakes or puranpolis is held 
when only tho near relatiou.s and friends of both the boy’s and 
girl’s houses are called, and, after they have dined, tho boy and girl 
are shut in a room and the guests retire. On the fifth day after the 
birth of a child a grindstone is placed in the mother’s room and 
over it is laid a blank sheet of paper, a pen, some ink, and the knife 
with which the child’s navel cord was cut, and worshipped by one 
of tho elder women of the house. Close to these articles either 
bread and split pulse or muttou and liquor are laid over tho grind- 
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stono, and doii^di lamps are set and lighted near the four feet of the 
cot on whioli (lie mother is lying. The house-people and any ne.ar 
relations who li;iv(: been c.’dled are asked to dine_, and the mother 
and niidwiti: koj.iji awake during the whole night. On the sixth day 
the stone slab io .agaiu worshipped, bread and split pulse are otl'erod 
to it, and, exteiit the blank slieot of paper, the pen ink penknife 
and grindslijin are thrown into the river. A woman is hold 
to bo unoloa.ti ior ten days after child-birth. On the eleventh, the 
house is cmwdIII]gcd, the clothes and the cot are washed, and the 
mother and lirid arc hathed. On the twelfth, the mother lays 
five pehblos i.mt.-ldo of the house, and worships them with flowers, 
and liiiiigs a iiapcr cradle over the pebbles. Frankincense is 
burnt betore i licm and a goat i.s slain. A feast is lield and in the 
evening ncighlii iir women lay tlie child in a cradle, and give it 
four or five iiiimc.s. The first name that is mentioned becomes the 
child’s narm-; ilu rest are known as palnyafli-ndve or cradle-namcs. 
A song is sit ig Old the giie.sts retire each with a handful of wet 
gram and a |ii‘mh of sugar. A boy’s liair i.s cut for the fir.st 
time when ho is more than a month and loss than two years old. 
At the hair-cliiipiiig the goddG.ss Satvuii is woi'shijiped. A goat is 
killeil and its head is buried in front of tlie goddess. The 
ceremony eiid.s'ViiA a foa.st to which the harbor is asked and this 
is the etd) |ii,ymcut he gets. ’I’lio hair-clipping cerOTnony is 
performed, eiiiur in the house or in the outlying lands of the 
village. VViimi a Koli dies the women wail and the friends and 
relations bu-y iliouiselvcs in yireparing a bier. The corpse is laid 
on the bier, niiici.l on the shoulders of four male relations, and the 
chief mourner watks in front of the bier, carrying in a rope sling an 
earthen jar lire in it. When they reach the burning' ground, 
the mournei' luy-, the body on the pile and sets tire to it. After the 
body is Imriit tlio mourners bathe and go tc their homes. They 
mourn ten days, ikt the end they present the })rie.st with money, 
metal vessels, an iiiiibrctla, and a pair of shoos, and all the moiubers 
of the dead m.UL’,i family bathe and the mourning i.s over. A 
Brahniaii sjirink a mixture of cow’s urine, dung, milk, butter, and 
curds on the airairuors and they are pure and feast the caste. They 
hold caste eoiiiic Is. A few send their boys to school for a short 
time, but as a, i.ioss they are poor and show no sign.s of rising. 

Labourers icmluded sevou classe.s with a strength of 5761 or 
0‘68 per cent oi tlie Hindu population. The details are : 

Poona L akoorsrs. 


CbAS,s. 

Mlt'OH. 


Total. 

Class. 

Midca. 


Total. 

BliandJiris 

;g 

hVi 

I'ja 

Lodhis . 

20<) 

101 

007 

ChliapiU-biUUtr: 

h.a 

79 

180 

ILijputa. 

20.T3 

1700 

!J7i)0 

Kdlnfitliin 

Kulals 

luii 

■H) 

Oil 

1JH7 

Kuddis .- 

14 

10 

;i() 



Total ... 

uOlG 

27 If* 

.5701 


Bhanda'ris, or Distillers, arc returned as numbering 132 and as 
fourid iu Havi li, niiiuitbadi, Maval, Khod, a,ud Poona. They are 
divided into Knes and Sindes who do not cat together or inter¬ 
marry. The Kites a,re middle-sized, fair, and generally good-looking. 
b 310 .')0 
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They spoak Maratlii botli at liome and abroad. They generally live 
in houses with mud and brick walls and tiled roofs, and have 
earthen and metal vessels, blaidiots, and quilts. Their staple food 
is millet rice and vegetablu.S, .and they do not object to eat fish or 
tho flesh of goats sheep and fowls or to drink liquor. They dress 
like Maratlias, and are sober, thrifty'-, hospitable, and orderly. They 
are in the service of liquor-contractors as shopniou and sell 
hcvda, arrah, masdbdar, and other country spirits at 1,9. Od. (12 as.) 
and rdshi at 1,9. dd. (10 as.) tho quart. They aropaid£l 10,9. (Rs. 15) 
a month. Resides as liipior-scllers, they work as husbandmen and 
labourers. They are Hindus and worship the usual llrahmanic 
gods and goddesses, and in their religious ajid sociid customs do not 
dilfor fivun Maratha Kunbi.s. Most of them have come from Bombay, 
and go to Bomhiiy when th£>y wish to got married. 'I’hey settle 
social disputes at mootings of tho ea,stemen. They do not send their 
boy.s to school. They arc poor. Within tho last few years they have 
given up their horeditary calling of palm-juice drawing and become 
lahourors. 

Chliaparbands, or Thatchers, arc returned as numhering 180 
and as found in llaveli and in tins city of Poona, They originally 
came from Hindustan and ai-o Rajyuits, but on account of theii’ calling 
they aro called Cldiap.'irbands. They sny that about a hundred and 
fifty yeiH'.s ago, about a biindred of tliem including women and 
children came to this part of tho country in search of work. They 
have no subdivisions a,nd no surnames. Tho names in comuion use 
among men are Bhavsing, .Kesarsing, and Mansing; and among 
wonieu (-laiiga., Bhagirthi, Cha.ndra, and Parvuti. Th(.y look like 
Pardoshis. Tho men wear tho top-knot and moustache, but not 
whiskers or the beard. Tho women tie the hair in a braid, or veni and 
leave it haiigiug down the ha.ck. 'I'hey I'ub their brows with red- 
powder and neither use false hair nor deck their heads with (lowers. 
Their home tongue i.s Ilividustani, hut they .speak Marathi with 
strangers. They live in hou.se.s witli mud walls and thatched or tiled 
roofs. Almost all keep dogs, and few have cattlo or employ servants. 
Their women take no part in tliatching, but boys l)egin to help 
at fifteen. 'I'hcir staple food is rieo, millet, and wheat bread, 
vegetables and pulse. Tlioy cat fi.sh and fle.sh and drink liquor. 
Tlio men weiir tlio Maratha turba.n, waistcloth, waistcoat, and 
shouhhn’cloth ; and tlio women a bodice, a petticoat or ijhdtjra, and a 
robe rolled round tlio jietticoat and one end drawn over tho head. The 
women wear green or i-od but never black robes, and tlieir orna¬ 
ments are lik'o those of Murath.is. They arc quiet, hardworking, 
and orderly. They make thatch of snija. or teak loaves, hay, and 
bamboo. Their women sell firewood and cowdmig cakes. They 
are Hindus, and worship tho usual Hindu gods and goddesses. 
Tlieir chief fihjeet of worship is Bhavani, whoso imago they keep 
in their honse.s. 'riieir priests are Pardeshi Brahmams, who perform 
all their roligions ceremonie.s. Their holidays are tho same as those of 
other Hindus, 'riioir women in ehihl-hirth ai’e not allowed to lie on 
a cot. On tho fifth day a married woman dips tho palm of her right 
hand in a mixture of rice flour and water and stamps a mark on the 
wall in tho mother’s room and hays rice and whey curry before the 
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mark. On tlie iwijlffch day tliey names the c;hild, the name being given 
by the child’s I'af hor^ and the mother’s lap is filled with five plantains 
or any otlusr Ji-i.'ii;. On a Tuesday after the twclftlp they worship 
the goddisss S,‘i.‘,v;li outside of tho house or garden by placing live 
pebble.s in ;b line, and offering' them cooked rice iind vegetables. 
They cli]) the l■lnl(^s hair when it is between tvv<j and five years old, 
offer a goat and liold a feast. They marry their boys between 
twelve and (nenty-five, and tbeir girls f)etweon ten and twenty. 
They marry their widows, and practise polygamy but not polyandry. 
They burn theii doiul and settle .social dis[)iites at inas,s incotings of 
tho caste. Tlunr calling is declining a.s Glovcrnment docjs not allow 
tbatebed roolts r > i'i.?main during the dry season. They do not send 
their boys to m IiooI, and aro a poor people. 

Ka'ma'this uro returned as nundjering 1187 and a.s fomid over 
tlie whole ilistrii t except in .Junnar, Ind.-xpur, and Pnrandhar. Tliey 
soem to be oF I'cl ig ii origin ami aro said to havo come from the Nizam’s 
country ahonl. a hnndrod years ago. They say that wlieu they came 
the -Po.shwa gavr iibeiti rent-free lands. The names in common use 
among men ai-v Ayaln, fJrappa, (langaram, Krishna, Narsappa, 
Phakira, f’oslK ti, and Ye!la|)pa; and .among women, Amalubai, Aku- 
biii, Jnmaiiil'.li, 8;u’tvi, and Yaloliai. Tho honour-giving apjia or 
father is mhli'd (.i men’s names and fafa or lady to women’s names. Tho 
commonest s u'na'nos are IVisarkuhi, Kutolu, Mandactalii, Pilaleli, 
Pautkudobi, and 1'jtoladii. Persons havingthesamosuruamecauinter- 
marry. 'J'he_\ to na one class. They are dark, tall, and vvell-inado. 
Tho men sliaio tho hoad excopt tho top-knot, and the face oxeept tlio 
mou.staclio. 'I'lc: y wear whiskers but not tlio bo.ard. They live in 
untidy rniddle-elais lionses one or two .storeys high, with brick walls and 
tiled roof.s. TIu.m' liouso goods include boxes, cradles, cots, carpets, 
blankets, mat am,l metal or earthen vessels. They have no hoii.so 
servants, bat imo') enttlo and pot animals. 3’boy are moderate eaters 
and good cock'' d'boir favoui-ito dishes are sour, and their staple 
food is Indian mi Hot broad, pniso, and pot herbs. They do not bathe 
or worship tlirir :,;ods every day hut sit .and eat their morning meal 
as soon as I hey I'er irn from their work. 'J’hey bathe evoiy second or 
third day, and w .irship their gods on all lunar elevonths or ckildiishis. 
On holidays ai.d wlicu they can alTord it, they eat the flc.sh ol: sheep, 
goats, pouli.ry, de n-, and fish, and drink liipior often to excess. They 
also drink /./ei n/ >r hemp-water and eat opium and smoko gdnja or 
hemp-llowei's iiml tobacco. Tho women tie their liair in a knot at the 
back of the hejid ; they wear neither tiowors nor falso liair. Tho dress 
both of men .uid a omeii is dirty and careless. The men wear a 
waistcloth, a loinc'i lli, a coat, a Mariitha turb.aii, and a pair of .shoes. 
Tho women we.i r i.lio roho with tho skirt drawn back between the 
feet in Mariitli be liion. Of ornaments men wear tho earrings called 
hhikhdlU and Hiua.f rings j and women tho nose-ring culled iMii/i, 
tho necklace called Kijarlika, the wristlets called (jots, and the toeriiigs 
called jodriV. Kamathis as a class aro dirty in their habits, hard¬ 
working, treacl.iei'i ii j, irritable, and vain. Most aro niasoiis and bouso- 
buildei’s, some main) cigars, and others work as labourers. Boys of 
eight bogin to help their fathers. Wornon mind the hou.se and 
work a.s laboni'ei f. Masons work from six to eleven, go home to 
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tako a meal, are back at work by two, and work till six. They are 
busiest between November and June. On personal security they can 
borrow lOs, to £-0 (Its. .'5-50) at twelve to twenty-four per cent a year. 
They rank with Marathas, and eat from llrahmaus, Marathas, and Jjin- 
fTilyats. They arc rolig'ions, worshipping Bahiroba.llhavani, Khandoba, 
Lakshmi, Narsoba, Khiiukiir, Virabliadra, and Vyankoba. They inake 
pilgrimages to Vithoba of l‘andharpur, Unyanoba of Adandi, 
Ehavani of d'nljapur. jntd Vyankoba of Giri. They worship all 
village, local, and boundary gods. They keep the usual Brahmanio 
holidays and fasts. 'I'hcir priest is a Telang Brahman, whom they 
highly respect and who olticiates at all their ceremonies. They ask 
him to dine, wa.slihiH lia,uds and feet, rub his brow with sandal paste, 
present him with bower giii-lauds and nosog.ays, and V)ow before 
hitn. lie tells them to bo just in their dealings, to give to the 
poor, and to read good books. When ho ha.s jinishetl bis dinner 
be is given Is. to 10s. (lbs. I - .5) in cash and takes his leave. 
Whoa the Teaoher dies tlnyy choose some other pious man as his 
successor. 'Phey believe in witclicrafl. evil spirits and soothsaying. 
When a person is po.ssessod they make vows to their gods and 
fullil them soon after the recovery of the sick. Burly marriage 
polygamy and widow-marriage are allowed and practised, polyandry 
is uuknowu. When a woman Is brought to bed a midwife is called. 
Slio digs a pit or rnoi'i to hold the bathing water and cuts the 
child’s navel cord. Turmeric paste and vcrmillion are scattered in 
front of the pit, and the cliild and tlio mother are buthod, Tho navel 
cord is put iu an earthen vo.ssel and buried in tho pit. Bor three 
days tho child sucks one end of a rag who.so other end rests in a 
saucer of honey, and the mother is fed on rice and clarified butter. 
On tho fourth day tho mother begins to suclde the child. On the fifth, 
a stouo .slab or pdfa is placed near the bathing pit, a square is marked 
on tho slab with hues of rice, a.ud a silver image of Satvai is set in 
tho square, a lemon is set at. ea.ch corner of tho .stone slab and a fifth 
lemon and a cocoanut arc laid hoforo the imago. Oneofthohouse women 
lays before the goddess turmeric powder, vermillion, cotton thread, 
rice and pulse, or boiled mutton if tho luotheris a Vaislmav, as they 
slaughter a goat iu honour of Satvai. h’einale friends and relations are 
foa.sted, a shoo is laid nuder the child’s pillow, and women keep watch 
till morning. The impurity caused by tho birth lasts ton days. 
On the twelfth women neiglihoiirs meet at the house, set five wheat- 
flour cakes under the cradle which i.s hung with ropes from the 
ceiling, and turmeric powder and vcrmillion are handed round. The 
child is namod, and the women guests are feasted. After diuuer they 
are given rolls of betel leaves ii,nd withdraw. After the fourteenth 
da.y Satvai is again worshippeil. Five stones are placed together 
and turmeric jKjwdor and vcrmillion arc laid before them. A goat is 
killed if the mother is a Vaislmav, and friends aud relations are 
feasted. The mother puts on new bangles aud from that time is 
allowed to follow her evory-day housework. 'Phe hoy’s hair is 
cut for tho first tiino when ho is two years old. lie is soiited on 
his father’s lap aud his head is shaved by tho village barber who 
receives Id. to lid. (i-lrt.). Boys are married between ton and 
twenty-five, aud girls between two aud twelve. The girl’s father 
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plans tlio tniitoli. and asks the consent of tho boy’s father. When 
they agree to the terms, tho boy’s father visits the girl and presents 
her with a rolie and bodico. Her brow is marked with vermillion, 
and a packet of aiigar is placed in her hands. ’J’his is called the m/ujtini 
or asking. Ont! to five days before the day fixed by the priest for 
the marriage, tlLC bride is brought to tho bridogrooni’s and rubbed 
with turmeric paste. The hridegroom is rubbed after tho girl, and 
both are batlu d in n-arm water. 'L'he bride is given a robe and bodico 
and her brow is di. eked with anetworkof tlower.s. Three earthen pots 
are brought ii in the boys house, two are sot in front of the boy 
and gir! and the third behind them. All tho pots are tilled with 
rice mixed with vermillion, flowers turmeric paste and vermillion are 
laid hoforo them, and they are made devaha or m.arriage guardians. 
In the booth', hielr.'ro the boy’s house a marriage altar or haJiule is 
raised but n > |'Ots are placed near it. No guardiau or diwak is 
iii.stalled at tlfo bride’s. When tho lucky time draws near tho 
couple are miHlf' w stand face to face on tlie bahulo or altar with a 
curtain held between them. Tho priest, a Tolang Brahman, repeats 
text.s and verm i 1 lion-tinged rice is thrown over the couple. Marriago 
thread.s are ptisscd through two .silver rings and tied to tho right 
wrist of the bridegroom and tho loft wrist of tho bride. Tho lucky 
thread is fasieimd round tho bride’s neck. One man t.alce.s tlic brido 
and another I be briilogroom on In’s shouhlor and they dance in a circle 
scattcu’iiig redpowdor. Wlien tlio dance is over tlio boy’,s and girl’s 
garments art' knc'Utod together and they bow before tho fa.mily 
god.s in the hou u. The bi'idogroom’s sister or .sister-in-law uutios 
their clothes, rlio Ifr.ahmau priest receives 2,y. (lie. 1) from tho 
father of the Imi legroom, betel i.s served, and the gue.sts withdraw. 
For four da vs frieiuhs and i’olation.s are fea.ated. Ou the fourth 
tho bride and imidegrooin receive presents of dresao.s from their 
fathei’s-iii-law, a,ml their brows are decked with palm-loaf brow- 
horns or hdxii i In the evening of the wedding day the vanU or 
bridogroom’,s |n'i 'ee.ssion, with music and a band of friends, starts from 
the boy’.s liouse, uu. ves through tho streets, and returns. I’lie priest 
comes, the buy [aid girl untie eacli other’s marriage wristlets, and, 
together witli .'-ilver rings, the wristlets are thrown into an earthen 
vessel filled v iih water. The boy and girl are told to pick them out, 
whoever is qinckest is applauded and will ho ruler. At night a 
gondhal dance is performed, and tho marriago is over. When a girl 
comes of age sic sits apart for three days. On tho fourth she is 
bathed, a cociuiait and rice are laid in her lap, she and her 
husband reccivs; presents of dross from their fathers-in-law, and 
friend.s and ]■( lal ons are feasted. They either bury or burn their 
dead, and exrepi i hat they hold no death-day feasts they follow all 
tho rites ohsei vi'd liy Marathas. Among them a death costs 12 a\ to 
£1 (Rs. t) - 10). They have a strong caste feeling and sottlo social 
disputes at c:i-ilc meetings. Breaches of caste rules are punished 
by fines of 2s (ul i,o £G (Rs. 1 i-(30). They send their boys and girls 
to scdiool till tlioy learn Marathi reading and writing. They are 
pushing, readv I- lake to new employments, and fairly off. 

Kala'ls, or 1 )is>:.i'ler.s, ai'o returned as numbering 72 and as found 
in Bhiiuthadi, llavoli, Khed, Maval, and in the city and cantonment 
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of I’ooiia. They say thoy came to tlio district from Hindustdii sixty 
or seventy years ago. They have no subdivisions. Their surnames 
are Kashpuri, Longha^ and Nagarba. The names in common use 
among men are Gaugadiu, llinisiug, Ratndinj liambaka.s, and Shiv- 
parsad; and among womon Ganga, Parbati, and Radha. They look 
and speak like i’ardoshis and their staple food is wheat, rice, butter, 
and occasionally hsh llosh and country liquor. Tho men dres.s like 
Marathas, and the women in a petticoat and open-backed bodice and 
upper scarf. They sell hcvda, arak, and rdahi spirits, the first two 
at Is. 6d. (12 n-s.) and the rdshi at Lv. Id. (8:] ins.) tho (juart 
bottle. They estimate their profit at about ono-oighth or fifteen 
per cent (I pint in 1 gallon) and sell four to eight gallons a day. 
Their shops are open from 0 a.m, to !> r.M. Their womon take no 
part in the liqnor-selliug, but the boys liegin to help at ton or 
twelve. Some servo as shopboys to 1,’arsi and other licpior-sollera 
and aro paid 1 On. to Ids. (Its.5-8) a month. They do not know 
that they belong to any soot, and have house images of Rhavani, 
Krishna, Ram, and Mahadev. 'I’hoy keep the msual IJiudu fasts 
and feasts and tlioir priests are their own Pardeshi Rralunaus. 
They make pilgrimages to Alandi, Penares.Pandharpur, ainl'l’idjapur. 
They have no headman and settle social disputes at mootings of 
the castemen. They scud their hoys to school. They complain 
that their calling has declined since tlio introduction of the liquor 
contract or maldti system. 

Lodhis are returned as numbering 307 and as found in lihimthadi, 
Havoli, Khcd, and Poona. They say they belong to Ilindusthu and 
Aurangabad and enme to Poona aiiout a hundred years ago. Th.oir 
surnames arc Dhatariya, Dhanariya., Piipiya, Morcliariya, andShridhar. 
The names in common use among men aro Girdhari, Goviiid, and 
Iliraman; and ainong women llliagaya, Lachaya, Nandu, Parii, and 
Tcjiri. They look like Pardeshi.s; the men wear tho toji-knot, mous- 
tacho, and whiskers but not tho beard. 'I'lio women tie the hair 
in a knot behind tho head ; tlicy do not use false hair or adorn their 
heads withflowovs. Their lionio tongue is Hindustani, but tliey speak 
Mariithi out of doors. They live in houses of the bettor sort one or 
two storeys high with walls of brick and tiled roofs, and keep cows, 
buffaloes, horses, dogs, and jiarrots. Their house goods aro earthen 
and metal vessels, bo.xe.s, cots, bedding, carpets, and cradles. 'J'hoy 
keep servants and pay thoiii 4«. to O.s. (H.s. 2-3) a mouth with 
food. Their staple food is rice, wheat, millet, Indian millet, 
vogetablo.s except onion,s, butter, oil, spicos, fish, and tho flesh of 
goats and sheep, but not domestic fowls. They drink both 
country and Huropon-n liquor. Tho men dres.s either liko Marathas 
or like Docoan Hrahmans in a waistcloth, loincloth, coat, waistcoat 
shouldercloth, a Maratha or llrahman tnrban, and shoos or sandals. 
Thoir women wear a petticoat and an opou-hac;kod bodice and draw 
a short robe or piuidH over tho upper part of the body and the head. 
They aro hardworking; hot-tempered, thrifty, a,nd hospitable. They 
are moneylenders, hnsbandmen, labourer.s, and firewood charcoal and 
oowdung-cake sellers. Their women and children help them in their 
calling, and earn 3(Z. to 6d, (2-4«.s'.) aday,hawking cowdnng cakes and 
firewood. Tho men earn double as much as the women, and those 
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who own fii'ewooi.l stores make £5 to £10 (Rs. 50-100) a month. 
They coiiHidf r thcm.selves Kshatris. In religion they are Vaishnavs, 
hnt their huiiilv deities are- mothers or goddesses ratlior tlian gods. 
The house (h-ity oi most i.s tho Tuljapuri of Tuljfipurj and of a few 
the god Balii ji. Tlieir priests are Pardoslii Brahmans to whom they 
show great respiict. They keeptlie usual Brahrnanic fasts and feasts. 
They hchhsvo in sorcery, witchcraft, soothsaying, omons, and lucky 
and unlucky d.iy.s. On the fifth day after a cliild is born theLodhis 
smear wiili ciwdunga spot in the lying-in room and on it place two 
copper anklols nr ••I’les, a piece of black thread, and a cap and frock 
of Gujaiilt KInii \n. clotii. They light a dongh lamp before those 
articles, and lay flowers cooked rice and curds before them. After 
dinner the bab{ i.s dressed in the cap and frock and the copper 
anklefs are put on its feet. On that night none of the doors 
and winchiws uims allowed to be closed but are kept wide open. 
The guests rciudu all night and do not leave till after dinner 
nest day. I’hcy (jonsider the rnotber impin-e for ton day.s, and at 
the end of the ten days wash the whole house. An hour or two after 
a hole i.s dug in flic yard near the house and on tho edge of tho hole 
are laid four pieces of firewood and an oarthon jar full of cold water. 
The inotber g-ees out and wor.ship.s the jar, and her father presents 
her with a new iwbo and bodice. A few days after, within a 
month from ilic date of tho birth of the child, the mother goes 
some distance into the village waste land or/unpa/, and worships live 
pebbles, and pins i cw gla.ss bangles round Ijer wrists and returns 
homo. Tlio hair-’idting coroinony is performed at any time before 
a child is chrcc yc:ir.s old. 9'hey take tho child to a river and 
after the hair is ml put it in a dough ball and throw it into the 
water. The ccri nmny ond.s with a mutton feast. They marry 
their girls bc'forc tluiy are sixteen and their boys before they are 
twonty-tivo. Their man'iage-guardian or det'ak is five pinche.s of 
earth picked from five places, wliicli they bring liorac and lay near 
tlio bouse gods. A. few day.s before a marriage tho village 
astrologer writes ?;.he dnto of a lucky day for the marriage on two 
pieces of paper, ;i silver two-anna piece is rolled in eacli, and they 
are folded and given to the boyhs and girl's fathers. 'J'he boy’s 
father hands bis packet to the girl's father saying Shri lAvm- 
ch<mdrt(Jji's rdrilh. ili, toirarlh rnftd, that is ' Sbri Ramcluiudraji's 
bridal lias come, Beware.' The girl's father gives his packet 
to tho boy’.s lai lun saying Busing halanfi lagruis ya, that is ^ By 
the might of the b''t;w-horn come to tho manlago.' Each takes 
the packet and pi K cs it among tlioir house god.s, and tho day ends 
with a fea.st at botti houses. Next day women are a.sked to dine, and 
during the ^V'bele day and night, binsy themselve.s making cakes 
called lelchids, Gn the marriage day from the boy's house are 
brought to tho giil a shoe, some henna ov mendi, neodlos, Ver¬ 
million or hiiiijid', n robe, a petticoat, a bodice, a yellow slioct, and a 
frock, and they n-o laid before tlio house gods. The girl's mother 
goes to tho temple nt the goddess Shitaladovi and worships her sing¬ 
ing songs. 'I'he Iny's sister goes home and after rubbing the tur¬ 
meric goe.s again to tho girl's house. When she reaches tho girl’s 
house the girl's sister rubs the girl with turmeric and the boy’s and 
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girl’s relations dine together. The girl’s father presents the hoy’a 
sister and his own dfiughter with a njhe and bodice, and they re¬ 
turn to their houses. The boy’s matonial uncle gives a dinner at 
the boy’s house. The uncle comes leading a bullock with a bag of 
rice on its back, tweTity-fivc earthen jars, and two llowcr-pots. 
Kodpowder is rubbed on the bullock’s brow and garlands are hung 
fi'om its nock. One of the party walks into the house carrying 
the grain bag followed by another who sprinkles water after him 
as ho walks. The bag is laid in front of the house gods. The boy s 
father plants a palas branch about three feet long in his own marriage 
porch and another in the girl’s marriage porch. He cuts four holes 
in each branch, fixes a ladle or faii in each hole, and fills the 
ladles with oil and lights them. The twenly-five earthen jars 
are piled near the house gods. The boy is dressed in a new 
waistololh, coat, turban, and marriage brow-born or IxUlimg, ha 
is seated on a horse, and taken in procession to tlio girl’s. When 
the bridegroom reaches their house the giiTs sister takes 
the girl in her arms and makes hoi' throw five balls of rice and 
molasses at the boy’s marriago ornament. The boy is taken off 
the horse and the girl’s father touches his brow with rodpowder 
and pre.seuts him with a new waistclotli and turban. Each of the 
boy’s near male relations is prosonted with a waistclotli and the 
hoy i.s taken and seated in a neighbouring bouse on a cot, the other 
guest.s sitting on blankets round Id in. A dish of •vermicelli 
or xJwvaya is brought for the boy, but it is all eaten by other children, 
the boy getting uoiio of it. Tho girl’.s brothcr’.s wife comes with 
a wooden pestle, and asks the boy to help her in pounding rice. 
The boy touches the pcsi.io and tho gii'l’s brother’s wife stands with- 
the pestle repeating a song. When tho boys have done eating the 
vermiccdli tlio bridegroom puts l.^d. (1 a.) into tho dish and except the 
boy and girl the guests all dine and take a nap. At daybreak the 
five ladles in tho pahtti branch are lighted and five earthen jars are 
placed neartliem one of which is filksl with cohl water. In front of 
the jars tho priest traces a S({nare made with lino.s of wheat Hour and 
red and yellow powder, and tho boy and girl sit on the square close to 
each other, the girl to the right of the boy. Then tho boy’s relations 
present tho boy with clothes and money. This is called tho giving 
away of tho bride or I'lmi/iUlim. The boy and girl go six times round 
the i>alas branch, and stopping ask the guests if they should take the 
last or .seventh l.urn. The guests say ‘Take tho turn,’ and as soon 
as the turn is completed the prie.st uttcr.s the word Sitvdhil/ii orlleware, 
and tho boy and girl aro husb:i.nd and wife. In the evening a 
feast is held. After the feast the boy goes to bis ]iou,se with 
tho girl in a palanquin, himself walking on foot with the guests. 
When they reach the boy’s house curds and cooked rice aro waved 
round their heads and the boy’s father presents them with a couple 
of rupees, rice is piled in a heap, and the boy kicks the heap five 
times with his right foot. On the following day a feast is held at the 
boy’s bouse and the marriage wri.stlets are untied. When a girl 
comes of age she is seated by herself for four days. On the fifth 
day the boy’s finger ring is hid somewhere in tho house, and the 
girl is given four months to find it. When she has found it she 
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tells the hoiiso-poople and on that evening the boy and girl are left 
together in a rooia and she puts the ring on the boy's finger. If 
she fails to find (he ring she is allowed to try again at the end 
of four months When a Lodhi dies cold water is poured on the 
body in the house where it lies. The body is taken to another 
part of the hous(‘, the spot is cowdunged, and the body is again 
laid on tho spot n lnu'e ho breathed his last. It is dressed in the 
usual clothes and laid on a bier. It is carried on the shoulders 
of four men, the cliief mourner walking in front carrying a jar with 
burning cowdung cakes. About half-way to the burning ground 
the bearers stop and set the bier on the ground and lay two peb¬ 
bles near tho Corpse’s bead. The bier is lifted and the chief mourner 
hands the fii'e- jar t)(> another of tho party, and, until they roach tho 
burning gi'oiind, keeps bowing and laying himself at full length on 
the ground. At tho burning ground tho fire-jar is dashed on the 
ground, and when tlio pile is raised the body is laid on it and set 
fire to by the cliiel' mourner. When it is half burnt, an earthen jar 
containing butter is thrown on the corpse’s head, and the mourners 
bathe aird return to the deceased’s house. When they roach 
the house, the widow takes off all her ornaments and piles them 
in a heap, and each of the monrnei's sprinkles water over them. 
The widow never again weixrs ornarnonts. After the mourners 
have gene to their homes tho chief mourner and his family dine. 
The family of tlie deceased mourns ten days. At the end of the 
ten days the chief mourner goes to the burning ground, throws 
the ashes into water, has his head and monstaclio shaved, cooks 
rice a vegel;ab!c or two and oil-cakos or telchins, and serves 
them on a haif phite. After tho crows have touched the cakes 
the chief mouriicr bathes and returns homo. On tho thirtoeutb 
day a caste feast is hold, the chief mourner is presented with a 
white turban, and bo is free to attend to his work. They have 
a caste council and decide social disputes at meetings of tho 
castemen, Jlrcaclus of caste rules are punished with fine which 
varies from (2 in'-.) to a caste feast. If an offender cannot pay 
a fine ho stands IxH’oi’O the council with joined hands with their 
shoes on his head. They send their boys to school, and as a class 
are well-to-do. 

Rajputs, betfer known as Pai'desbis or Upper Indian Hindustani- 
speakers, are r-ataiaied as numbering 3793 aud as found in all 
parts of tho di.sti ici arul especially in the town of Poona. They 
have uo tradition, (.f rdicir oi-igin, and say that they lived formerly 
in Allahabad, Ca'Yii[ior, Benares, Doliii, and other parts of Upper 
India and came to tlic Deccan within tho last century or century 
and a quarter, gcmeraily when their native country was troubled by 
famine. They ai-o of two family stocks or gotras Bharadvaj and 
Mahirao. Persons l)t'longing to tho same family stock cannot 
intermarry. fidieiv coinmoncst surnames are Ajmodo, Bagale, 
Banasi, Bya.s, Cliav hi, Gaviil, Kachchhavo, Rajokvar, and Snraj. 
Families beai’ing tlie same simiamo intermarry. The names in 
common use amoiig men are B.apn.sing, Bluigvansirig, Guradalsing, 
Kisansingj and llainsing; and among women Jamna, lladha, 
Sundar, and Thagaya, Their home tongue is Hindustani. They are 
B 310—51 
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stout, well-built, tall, and hardy with sallow skins. The men shave 
the head except tho top-knot and a lock over each ear, and their face 
except the eyebrows, nioiistacho, and whiskers. The face hair as a rule 
is thick and some of them grow long beards. They mark their brow 
with a circle of sandal paste. They live in middle-class houses one 
storey high with walls of brick and tilo roofs. They have generally 
copper and brass cooking vessels, and earthen vessels for storing 
grain. They own cattle and keep servants. They are great eaters 
and are fond of sweet and pungent dishes, 'hheir staple food is 
wheat, rice, pulse, millet bread, butter, vegetables, aud relishes or 
chatnii). They also eat animal food, goats, hare, doer, and fish, and 
use intoxicating drinks and drugs on Tuesdays,h'ridays, and Sundays. 
They consider themsolve.s Kshatryas, and do not eat from the 
hands of any Deccan Hindus. They bathe every day and worship 
their family gods hefoi’e they take their meals. The men wear a 
tight-tittiiig walstcloth reaching tho knee, a coat, a waistcoat, a 
Mardtha turban or headscarf, and sometimes sandals. Tho women 
tie their hair in a knot behind the head or let it hang in braids down 
the back. They rub their brows with rodpowder and dress cither 
like Marathas in tho full Maratha robe and tight-lltting short- 
sleeved and full-backed bodice, or in a petticoat and open-backed 
bodice with a short sa.sli or phadlci d»-awn over tlao upper part of the 
body and the head, d'hoy wear no false hair and no one but girls 
adorn their hair with liow'ors. They ai’e clean, neat, strong, 
hardworking, and honest, but easily provoked and fond of. show. 
Their heroditaj-y calling is soldiering or sipiihujiri. Lately they 
have taken to tillage, labour, or bouse-serviec, to grain-dealing, 
and to (iovernrnent service as messengers. The grain-dealers buy 
tur pulse in the Poona market, moisten it, dry it in tho sun for five 
days or a week, grind it coar.sely, separate the husk from the grain, 
and sell the grain at about 4s. the man of forty pounds. The husk is 
bought by milkmen at Is. to 1.!.'. UtZ. (8-10 «.s'.) the palln, and the 
chiin or coarse bran is sold at 4s. to 12s. (Rs. 2-0) tho paUa, The 
women help in drying the pulse and mind tho house. Their average 
monthly profits are estimated to vary from £1 10.s'. to £2 lOs. 
(Rs. 15 - 25). They are a religious cl.ass, tind employ Deshasth and 
other Brahmans to officiate at their marriages, deaths, and other 
ceremonies. Besides their family gods they worship local and 
village gods. They make pilgrimages to Aland!, Benares, 
Tuljapur, and other sacred places. They fast on all lunar elevenths 
or ektulmhis, the nine nights or luivurdtrat), aud 'iruosdays or 
Mavgalvan-. When a woman is in labour a midwife of their own or 
of the Maratha caste is called. She cuts the navel cord and buries it 
near the bathing place, bathes tlio mother and child, and lays them 
both on a cot. On the fourth day the mother begins to .suckle the child. 
Ceremonial impurity last.s ten days. On the fifth a little place in the 
mother’s room is cleaned and cowdunged, and a bamboo arrow is laid 
on it with a sword or a knife. 'J'ho women in the house worship the 
arrow, inark it with five lines of rcdload, lay flowers vegetables and 
bread close to it, and keep, awake the whole night. On the eleventh 
the house is cowdunged and the mother’s clothes are washed. On 
the thirteenth friends and relations are asked to dine, and in the 
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evening tlie chilil ia named and cradled. Sugar betelnnfc and 
leaves are liamlcd round and tlie gue,sta leave. At some time 
between n. boy’s !,liii’d month and his third year, his hair is cut for 
the first time. 'I'l e child is seated in its mother’s lap and the hair 
is out by the li irber who is paid (id. (4 as.). Uncooked rice and 
pulse are given to a man of the ca.sto and relations and friends 
are treated tc a, dinner. Oirls are married between eleven and 
eighteen, and hoy s between eighteenand thii'ty. The offer of marriage 
comes from the hi'idogroom’s side. If the girl’s father agrees, and 
the family-stocks or ytdrati of the two father.s are different, an astro¬ 
loger ia asked to name a lucky day and preparations are made. 
Two or three d.i\ s before the marriage day a mango post is set 
in the ground at the houses both of the boy and the girl, and an 
earthen ve&.sol, whitewashed and filled with wheat, is tied to its top. 
The sister of the liridegroom bathos him, seats him on a low stool 
near the post, and rubs his body with turmeric paste. As much of 
the paste fis is over is taken by married women with music to the 
bride, and she is rubbed by her sister. Next day the women of 
both fjimilies go to the potter’s and each party fetches a vessel 
which they niiHio Ganpati or spirit-lord, fill it with wheat, and 
wor.ship it as the iLtnik or wedding guardian. At eight on the third 
night the liridogi’noiri is dressed in rich clothes, and, escorted by 
a company of friends, i.s seated on horseback, and brought to the 
bride’s. His brosv is adorned with a flower chaplet in Muhammadan 
fashion, and he luhls a knife in his hand. On reaching the 
bride’s, a coeoaiud is waved round him and broken on the ground. 
He dismounts and is led to a place in the booth, where, along 
with the bride’s bre-ther, he has to worship a copper pot or kulash 
filled with water, ix .sting on a square marked by lines of wheat 
flour or of tpiart/. powder. When the pot has been worshipped 
the bride’s brotlior washes the bridegroom’s feet. Then the 
Brahman priest leads the bridegroom to a neighbouring house 
and girds him wit h a saci-ed tliread. At the time named for the 
marriage, the bridegi’oom i.s carried to a seat in the booth, which has 
been made ready liy scstting two low stools in a square marked by 
wheat flour or by qiiartu powder and covering the stools with a 
piece of white elotli. The bride comes out and ia seated close 
to the right of the bridegroom. Brahmans repeat lucky wedding 
hymns, kindle tljo sacred fire, and feed it with clarified butter. 
The bride walks nuuid the altar six time,s, and, .at the request of tho 
guests, tho bridi'groom joins her in tho seventh turn, and ties tho 
lucky thread rijund her neck. Tho girl aits on her husband’.s 
left and tho pri( st ties with a fivefold thread a .small piece of 
turmeric round tlir right wrist both of the boy and the girl. 
Next day the people are feasted and tho father of the bridegroom 
presents tlie bihh' with a suit of clothes. Her hair is divided 
into two plaits wli ch are drawn back, twi.stod together, and 
fastened at the Icii-ic of the head, and redpowder is strewn along 
the parting oi' //Gi/.;/down the middle of her head. Then with an. 
escort of friends and tvibh music the bride and bridegroom are taken, 
either in a carriage ovon horseback to tho bridegroom’s where married 
women take off theif turmeric wristlets and the wedding Ganpati is 
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bowed out. The whole ends with a feast. When a, girl comes of 
ago no ceremony i.s performed. She goes to live with her husband 
as his wife from her sixteenth year, and is held to be unclean for 
three days in every month. When a Parde.shi Rajput dio.s he is 
bathed in hot or cold water and is dressed in a loincloth. 'J’he chief 
mourner has hia face except his eycibrow.s shaved and prepares 
balls of wheat Hour. Tho body is laid on a bier and tied fast to it 
with a piece of string or thread, .and wheat balls are placed one in 
each hand and one on the stomach of the dead. On tho way to the 
burning ground the bier is Laid on the ground, a rice hall is left 
on the spot, and tlio bearor.s change ]i!a.cea and go on to tho burning 
ground. At tho burning ground the body is again bathed, laid on 
the pyre, and burnt without further ceremony. When tho pile is 
nearly consumed, tho chief mourner .stirs the fire with a polo and each 
of tho funeral party throws in a cowdung cake and bathos. They 
go to the house of the decea.sed, and e.acli puts a seed of black 
pepper in his month and goes liomc. On the third day tho chief 
mourner goes to the burning ground with flowers, hotel leaves, milk 
curds, butter, cowdung, cow’s urine, and five kinds of sweet¬ 
meats. H'he cow’s urine is poured over the ashes and they are 
gathered and thrown into water. Tho .spot is cleaned and cow- 
dunged and swoetrnefits and flowers are laid on it. 'J’ho family of 
mourners remain impure for ton days. On the tenth day ten 
wheat flour balls are made and worshipped. Nine of them are thrown 
into tho river, and the tenth is left tor the crows. 'J’he mourn¬ 
ers wait till a crow has touched tho halls, .and then bathe and return 
to their homes. On the thirteenth a dinner is given to the ca.ste- 
people when the friends and relations of the chief mourner present 
him with a turban, In the latter halt of Bhddra/iad or September, 
during All Souls fortnight, a mind-fea.st is held in honour of the 
dead. Pardeshi Rajputs form a sejiarate community. They settle 
social disputes, whicli are commoner than among most Deccan castes, 
according to the opinion of the majority of tlio castomen. Breaches 
of social rule.s are punished by a tine which takes tho form of a caste 
dinner, and the authority of the e:iste decision is enforced by the 
threat of loss of csiste. 'I’hey send their hoys to school from nine 
to fifteen. They complain of growing competition and falling profits, 
are ready to take to now pursuits, aud are likely to prosper. 

Raddis are returned as numbering thirty aud as found only 
in Poona.^ They are a T'elugu class and say they have come to Poona 
since the hegiuning of British rule. They aro divided into Pakpak- 
Radis and JVbitinat"Radis, who eu.t together hut do not intermarry. 
Their surname.s are Ajahi, Bhoidi, Hamurathu, Kanelu, Nayadu, 
Pitlobu, and Rajialu; people bearing the same surname do not 
intermarry. The names in common use among men are Ashannna, 
Pochanna, Rhjanna, Ramanna, Yalanna, and Yankanna, and among 
women Chiuamma, Narsamraa, I’onnainma, RAjamraa, Shivamma,and 


' KadiU is saiil to be a, (3ornipt form ol Uotti a KAnarese word meaninf,' the human 
arm. According to tho story tho founder of the tribe got the name Rotti from the 
strength of hia arms. 
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Yelamtna. Tlipy look like Tclangis and are dark, tall, and muscular. 
The rnoD weal' t he top-knot, moustache, and whiskers, but not the 
beard, 'riuni Innno spocoh is Telugn. Their dwelling-s are like 
those of otlicr miihlle-class Hindus one are two storeys high. They 
keep goats, iuilUjcks, and oowa, and their house goods include 
eartdieu uiul nu tal vessels, boxes, cots, bedding coverlets, blaidtets, 
and carpets. 'I’lndr staple food is millet, rice, wheat, pulse, and 
vegetabh.'S, a nd ocirasioually fish, mutton, and liquor. They eat the 
fie.sh of the liavi and doer, of water fowls and domestic fowls, of the 
wild boar, iiiul of the (jluirj)ad ov iuguana. They prefer gour dishes 
and are fond ol‘ tarnarind. They give caste feasts in honour of 
marriages and deaths, and on Da,sara Hay in Oet(.)ber offer a goat 
to the goddess Yiillamina or Pochamma. They dress like Marathas 
in a loinclotli, a rvuri.stcloth or short ti-ouser.s, a co;i,t or a waistcoat, 
a ahoiddercioi.h, and a turban folded in Maratha fashion. The 
women dress like Maratha women in a backed and short-sleeved 
bodice, and a robe the skirt of which they pass back between the feet 
and tuck into tlio waistband behind. They tie their hair in a roll at 
the hack: of t he headandu.se false hair and adorn their heads with 
flowers. 'I'liey are hardworking, sober, cveu-tempered, and orderly. 
They arc wurcnaeii or Ihitilds, carrying water on the backs of bul¬ 
locks iu leatliei'-bags ov paklidls. They are al.so masons, Tne.s,scng6rs, 
grocers, oarpcuit( i's, cigar-scller.s, and day labourers. TheyaroHin- 
dus, and wor-diip the usual Brahmauic gods and goddesses. 'J'lieir 
family gods ire Alaluldev, Bhaviini of Kondaupur in the Nizfimks 
country,and Pucliaiuma of Vadcrpali in Telangan. '’I'heir family priests 
are Telangan lii' ilunana who conduct their marriago.s, but their death 
cerenionios ate conducted by Jaugams. They keep the ordinary Brah- 
mani(! fa.sts find feasts and go on pilgi-itnage to Akindi, Jejuri, 
Pandliarpur, iiiut f’letiare.s. Like other Hindus they worship Janfii, 
Jokhni, the c!iol(U'a goddess Marimina, and Yellainina, and believe 
in .sorcery, wilchciwft, soothsaying, omens, lucky and unlucky 
days, and coumiT oracles. They worship the godde.ss Satvai on 
the fifth day after birth, name the child on the twelfth, 
and clip a boy’s liair before he is three years old. They marry 
their girls befon. they come of age, and their boys before they are 
twenty-live. Iii iteiui of the boy the girl is taken on the shoulders 
of her maternal uiade to the boy’s hon.so, where the boy and girl are 
separately anointcMl. with sweet-smelling oil by the barber and his 
wife, bathed, aiul dres,sod. Marriage coronets or bd.dmup are 
tied to their luaovs and they are made to stand face to face on two 
low wooden .sOjols. The priest repeats marriage verses, and when 
the verses are ended, the boy and girl are husband and wife. 
Turmei'ic roors a ”e tied to the right wrists of the boy and girl with 
cotton and Avoollen thread and they bow before the house gods. 
The skirts of the boy’s and girl’s (dothes are tied Logetlier, and 
they drink a mnrcuvo of milk and clarified buttin'. Next day the boy 
and girl are si'an.',1 cm the .shoulders of a barber and washoririan who 
dance to innsir. After a feast the boy goes ia procession with 
his wife in a car-i.igo to the girl’s house. Iu a swing hung from 
the be.ams of the tmiiao, a wooden doll is laid and swung by the boy 
and girl, while nouien sing songs. The marriage ends with a feast. 
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When she cornea of age a girl is seated by herself for twelve days. 
They either bury or burn their dead. I’hey allow widow-marriage 
and polygamy but not polyandry. They liold caste meotijigs, and 
send their boys to school for a short tiino. As a class they are 
poor. 

Unsettled Tribes iuolndod nine classes with astreugth of 30,417 
or 5'50 percent of the Hindu population. Tho details aro ; 

Poona Unsettlhu Tribes, 


Division. 

Males, 

Fomalca. 

, 

Total. 

DiVimON. 

Maloa. 

Females. 

Total. 


45 

42 

fi7 

Itaillnshia 

81B2 

S240 

10,732 



ir.o 

370 . 

ThlUiun) 

2035 

2708 

6043 


OSli 

.'•22 

116.5 ' 

Vu«hua 

1300 

1371 

2077 

KiUhUtu'is 

603 

617 

1080 ! 

Vanjlu-ia 

1305 

1211 

2606 

Phiisv^pardhia... 

65 

60 

lU j 

Total ... 

1.5,000 

14,817 

30,417 


BeradS, Bedarsor Baidariis, apparently Hunters, aro returned as 
numbering eighty-seven and as found in Poona, Haveli, and Indapur. 
They appear to have come from the Karnatalc districts where they 
are found in largo immhors.^ 'I'hcy spettk Mardthi and live in huts 
with little furniture except a few eartlion vessels, a brass dining 
jdate and water-pot, a blanket, and a few quilts or vakals, 3'hoir 
staple food is millet bread ami pulse. They eat mutton, fish, fowls, 
and several kinds of game. They drink to excess. I'hoy are a 
poor quiet tribe doing no luuan. 3'bey aro fond of sport and are said 
to be fearless in attacking tho wild boar. They are watchmen, 
husbandmen, labourers, and beggars. Their gods are Janai, 
Jokliai, and Khaudoha. They have a great re.spcct for Brdhmana 
and for Braliman god.s and have no images in tlicir houses. They 
gay they do not want gods in their houses ; they have them in 
numbers in the w'aste lands, every tree hill and watercourse is 
full of gods. They ask a Brahmuii to uamo their child. Tlicy marry 
their girls after they come of age and their boys before they are 
twenty-five. They bury their dead, or as they say leave him in 
tho hush to becoino a spirit. They allow widow marriage and poly¬ 
gamy, one man sometimes liaving as inany as five or six wives. 
Polyandry is unknown. They have a headman who settles social 
disputes in consultation with otluw lucmhers of tho caste. They do 
not send their boys to school as they aro afraid they will leave them 
and join some high caste. They are badly off. 

Bhils are returned as numbering 376 and as found mostly in 
Junn.ar. A few are returned from Khod, Shirur, Haveli, and 
Poona. They are wandering labourers going from place to place in 
search of work. 'I'hey live in thatched huts and rcsemhlo Kunbis 
in food, dress, calling, and condition. 

Kaika'dis are returned as numbering 1105 and as found over the 
whole district. They say they are from Telangan, and came into 
the district about two hundred years ago. They are divided into 


^ Details ave given in tho Belgaum Statistical Account, 163-165. 
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Marathas and Kuctiokaris who do not eat together or intermarry. 
The suruaines of tho Marathaa are Jadhav, Malujya, Mane, and 
Saphtsar. The names in common use among men are Avadyaba, 
Bhiva, Dhagnli.t, liainaji, Kaluba, and Shahajiba; and among women 
Gunaij T\abi, I’asvi, llfidbabai, and Santn. They are dark and weak. 
The men wear (he top-knot, moustache, whiskers, and sometimes the 
beard, Tlieii lime speech is a mixture of Kanareso and Telugu and 
out of doors they speak a corrupt Maratlii. 'Their houses are poor 
with wall.4 of in lid and thatched or tiled roofs. 'They are neither 
clean nor neat, and contain a box, a cot, a cradle, a blanket or 
two, and can,In n vessels. They keej) donkeys, cattle, and fowls, and 
sometimes a sorvant. 'They fire great caters and are fond of pungent 
dishes and of onions. 'Their staple food is millot, split pulse, and 
vegetablc.s. 'I'hey give marriage and death feasts at which the chief 
dishes are sugar c akes and molasses called gulavni. 'They oat fish and 
the flesh of i lie sheep, goat, doer, hare, and wild hog, and of wild 
and tamo foals. 'I'hey drink liquor to excess, and smoko tobacco 
and hemp. Tliu men dress in a loincloth or short trousers 
reaching to the knee, a coarse waistcoat, and Maratha turban, 
and the women in a bodice and robo whose skirt they do not 
draw back In tween their foot. 'They braid their hair and leave it 
hanging down lh.e back. 'I'lio men's ornaments are tho gold ear¬ 
rings called find laidkyas' and finger ring.s together valued at 
£3 to £0 (Ks. .‘lO - 'J'ho women's ornaments are the nose-i’ing 

called uafli, Ihc uocklaco called mam, tlie silver bracelets called 
got>i, and the .iiiceiistnetal toolets called jod/ois, together worth £1 to 
£2 (lbs. 10 - 2o), They have a bad name as thieves and are always 
under the eye of I he police. They make bamboo baskets of many sizes 
for storing gr.iiu and other articles, bird's cages, and children's toys; 
they also show sniikos. 'The Kuchokaris make straw brushes or 
kurhe and sniii'e;-, !br catching game. 'They carry sand, earth, bricks, 
tiles, and stone--: on their donkeys, remove sweepings and filth, and 
wmrk as hushaihlmi.m and labourers. They earn lOs. to £1 (Rs. 5-10) 
a mouth. 'Tlieir women and children help thorn in their work. 
'They are poor, but have credit enough to borrow up to £5 (Rs. ,50) at 
2Jto 5 per i-eni.a month. 'I’hey considerthomselvosequal to Marathas. 
They wor.shi]> the usual Brahmauic gods and goddesses and 
keep the n-gnlir ''asi;s and feasts. 'Their family gods are Khandoba 
of Jejuri, Bahirob.i of Sonari near Bholapur, and Bhavani of 
Tuljapur. 'L'ln ir piiifsts are Besbasth Brahmans who officiate at 
tlieir houses during marriages and deaths. They make pilgrimages 
to Alandi, Jeji ri, Sonari, Tuljapur, and Pandharpiir. They have 
religious tein hois or gurus who aro generally Go-savis whose 
advice or Vjxh fik tlioy take. They beliovo in sorcery, witchcraft, 
soothsaying, omi-iis, and lucky and uiducky days, and consult oracles. 
They Ivor si lip tin goddess Batvai on tho fifth day after the birth 
of a child, when ilcy oiler a goat and feast the caste. 'I'hey name 
their children on i he twelfth day. They marry their girls when they 
are sixteen, ami rheir boys at any age up to thirty. 'Tlieir marriage 
guardiiiTi or derc/r is a mango twig which they tie along with an axe 
and a piece of hr end to a post of the marriage porch. 'They rub the 
boy and girl with turmeric at their houses live days before the mar- 
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riago. On the marriage day the hoy goes in procession on horseback 
and sits on the border of the girl’s village. Ilis brother goes ahead 
to the girl’s hoaso and tells her people that the boy has come. He is 
presented with clothes and the girl’s relations accompany him 
back to his brother, jesting and knocking olf his tnrban on the way. 
After meeting the boy at the temple the girl’s father leads him and 
his party to his house. When ho comes near the door of the mar¬ 
riage porch, a cocoanut is waved round his head and dashed on the 
ground. The boy and girl are made to stand in the marriage hall 
on two bamboo baskets lace to face and a cloth is held between 
them. The priest, who is generally a Deshasth Brdhman, repeats 
marriage verses, and at the end throws grain of rice over their 
heads and they are married. They are seated on the altar, and a 
thread is wound five times round their bodies. It is taken off, 
rubbed with turmeric powder, and cut in two equal parts one of which 
is bound round the hoy’s right wrist and the other round the girl’s 
left wrist. A sacrificial lire is kindled and fed with grains of rice 
and butter. Marriage ornaments are tied to the brows of the boy 
and girl, the skirts of their garments are knotted together, and the 
girl’s father fastening the knot and looking towards the boy, says 
‘All this time sbo was my daidiug now sbe is yours.’ A feast is held 
and the boy goes withtlio girltoiiis house on horse back .accompanied 
by male and female relations and music. Before they enter the 
house bread and water are waved round their heads. The boy and 
girl and other children dine, tho chief dish being rice and milk. 
I’koir wrist strings aro unloosed and tho marriage ceremony is over. 
When a girl comes of age she is seated by herself for live days 
and swoet dishes are prepared for hor. Sho is pro.sented with a 
new robe and bodice and her lap is lilled with live turmeric roots, 
lemons, betoluuts, and dry dates. I’bey either bury or l)urn their 
dead, aud mourn five, nine, or twelve days. Ou their return from the 
funeral, tho chief mourner a.sks the four corpse-bearers to dine. Next 
day they go to the bnruing gromid, remove the ashes, place two 
earthen jars filled with water on tho spot, and return homo. On the 
thirteenth they kill a goat and feast tho caste. They do not 
observe death-days, and perform no mind-rite or shrdddh. They 
have a caste council, and settle social disputes at meetings of the 
castemon. Breaclie.s of caste rules are punisbod by linos varying 
from 3fZ. to 10s. (lis. J-o) tbo amount being spent on drink or on 
betelnnt and leaves. They do not send their boys to school and 
are very poor, 

Ka'thkaris,^ or Catcchn-mal{er.s, are returned as numbering 1080 
and as found in llavoli, Maval, Juunar, Khcd, and Poona. They 
aro not residents of the district, but come from tho Konkan to dig 
groundnuts, and serve as labourers from October to May. They 
spend the rains in tho Konkan. Q'hey are one of the rudest and 
poorest tribes in Western India. 

Pha'sepa'rdhis, or Snarers, are returned as numbering 111 and 


1 Details arc given in the ThAna StatiMtical Account, Boinhay Gaiiettcor, XIII. 
Part I. p. 1.58-1U5. 
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as found in Huvoli, 'I'ndapur, SiriiUj and Poona. They are divided into 
Pttrdhisj Phasei);ir<Ihisj and Vaghris. Phdsepardhis ai’o blacky thinj 
and tall, and aJIcw rdio liair to grow on the Iiead and facie. Tliey 
speak Manifld mid Cnjarati. They live outside of villages under 
bamboo li'anics covered with matting, or under the .shade of trees 
with scarcely .'iny covering. They are wretchedl y poor begging both 
by day and night, and gather where they hear that a feast is to he 
given. After tlio usual dinner hour tliey go from house to house to 
pick up the rci)ifiiu.4 of tlio food. Not sati.sfied with what they 
get by begging tliey rako the spots whero the dinner plates and 
fragments of fund are thrown and lick the plates along with dogs 
and cats, the dogs barking at the hogg.irs and the beggars driving 
off the doggs witli one hand and eating with the other, 'fhey some¬ 
times carry ha.ski ts, pieces of cloth, and earthen jars in which they 
put the rerna ns of food they pick up. They are always in. rags or 
half naked. The men roll a short walstcloth round their loins and 
rags of cloth rom d their heads, and the women wear a gown and 
bodico or often a pii.ico of cloth round the loins like the men leaving 
the bosom bai’c. 'Phey are filthy, s]iamele.ss, and noisy beggars. 
They wander in band.s of three or four families. Tho men go 
first carrying nei.s and baskets, followed by the women with the 
wood of the cots lend mat-huts, and tlio children with earthen pots 
and pans. Oc.casionally there is a bullock or u bnflalo loaded with 
tattered blankets, liii,.skets, bamboo sticks, and extra nets and mats. 
They arc xevy sitilfnl in making horse-hair nooses in which they 
catch birds and boasts. They are also robbers. They do not send 
their hoys to .school and are wretchedly poor. 

Ra'moshis' or (children of Il4m, perhaps originally Ranvdsis or 
forest-dwellers, n imbering 1(5,732, are found over the whole district. 
The Poona Ramoslu.s soom to be the outlying northern remains of the 
great Kanai esc and Teliigii tribe or group of ti'ibes which are included 
under the goncrnd nameof Bedavs orByadarus hunters and woodsmen. 
They claim to ho ( f l.lio same stock as the Bednrs and say that the chief 
of Shorapnr in tlio N izam’s territory is their head. Besides Rarnoshis 
they are called Naikloks, and those of thorn who do not eat Hesh are 
styled Rainbha,ki> -n' devotees of Ram. The division of the Poona 
Rarnoshis into the two clans of Chavitiis and Jadhavs make.s it pro¬ 
bable that they have some strain of northern blood, though it is 
possible that tltoy liavo been given the name Ramoshi in return 
for adopting Braliiaanisin and have styled themselves Chavans and 
Yiidavs beoaiis ' tlicy took service under chiefs of those tribes. In 
connection wildi (heir name tho story is told that Ram, tho hero of 
tho Ramayau, wlion driven from his kingdom by his stepmother 
Kaikaya, went in the forest land south of tho Narbada, His brother 
Bharat who had been raised to the throne by Kaikaya could not bear 
to part from Kt'un, Ho followed Ram to the forest, began to do 
penance, and made friends with a rough but kindly forest tribe. 
After Kam’s n.'sl oration Bharat took tho foresters with him to 
Ayodhya and liruiiglit thorn to the notice of Rdm, who appointed 


1 Details from Caijtnin Mackintosh’s Papers on Kilmoshia (Madras Jour, of Lit. and 
Sc. [1834]) I. are (.'ivcii ni the SAtdra .Statistical Account. 
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them village watchmen and allowed them to be called Ramvanshi 
or children of Ram. lu social position they rank below Kunbisand 
above Mliars, Mangs, and Dhors. Of the two clans Chavans are 
considered the higher. On coromouial occasions the leader or ridik 
of the Chavans takes precedence, and the ceremony cannot go ou 
unless one of the Chavan loaders is present. 

The leading Ramoshi siiriiames aro Ajgire, Borje, Bhandetkar, 
Bhosle, Chavan, Chnkati, Phokue, 0ergal, Ghodgar, Gopne, Gudgul, 
Jadhav, Jhavle, Jhapardo, Khirsagar, Konde, Knliich, Landge, 
Madne, Majane, Rode, Role, Haparde, Shclar, Shindo, Hhirke, 
Vajmaro, and Yelrniir. In some cases sameness of surname is 
Considered a proof of kinship and is therefore a bar to marriage. 
This is not always the case. In matters of marriage tho test of 
badge or kinship is not sameness of suruamo but sameness of devak 
the family god or guardian that is it.s badge or crest. Persons with 
tho same devak are bi-others and cannot marry. If before a marriage 
the boy’s or the girl’s crest is doubtful tho matter is referred to and 
Settled by one of tho ndikit or heads of the tribe. Among Rarnoshis 
the crest or devak is generally some tree or a bunch of the leaves of 
several trees. No one may eat the fruit of or otherwise use tho tree 
which is his devak. The names used by men are partly MarAthi 
partly Kanarose. The Mardtlu nanios among men aro Dlioudi, Itu, 
Khandn, Lakshman, Narayan, Narsu, Pandu, T’angya, TAtya, 
TukArAra, and TiilsirAm, tho Kauaresa names are NAgApa, ShivApa, 
and YelApa, The women’s names are said to be almost all Marathi; 
the commonest aro Aija, Begn, Chaitra, Dhondi, Kondi, Lakslmrai, 
and Rakhma. A RArnoshi caulmrdly be known fromaKnnbi or other 
middle or low class MarAtha-s])eaklng Doccan Hindu.^ The features 
of most are coarse and harsh though many have line active aud well- 
made bodies. The faces aro usually flat aud broad, but the skin 
perhaps from the darnp aud cool aii’ of the mountains is often fair. 
The women are seldom haiidsomo, yot some aro good-looking aud 
have pleasing faces. They dress tho hair every tiftoou or twenty days, 
and as a class are considered chaste. The men wear tho top-knot, 
moustache, and whiskers, and let the beard grow when they have a 
family dispute. Many live hale and hearty to a groat age. 

Though Telugu seems to have onco been the Ramoshi language 
they have so generally adopted Marathi that few of them Know* 
anything of any other language. They have also a special language 
which they almost never u.se except when they aro plundering 
or telling secrets. In this language nkul is a betel leaf; adag 
a trace, as adfl <7 f/iwisJi You will leave a trace; rtdrtf woman or wife, 
as Adata childa mat isa, Women aud children do not toll; amhuj a 
MAng, as Avibiij gudamla ka khogddia, kiidmuliisa an okna, Why has 
the Mhng come to our house, give him bread and let him go ; aril a 
goldsmith or carpenter; hadil a stick; l/angad a Vani; hokul a vesselalso 
a hole or opening in the wall sts,Bolcal ka sitdrpddi, House-breaking or 


* Like most Hindvi castes, especially perhaps fighting castes, Eilinoshis are of mixed 
origin. They allowed Kuiibis to join them and miuiy of them took as wives and 
still keep Kunbi women. Genu K^ik. 
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theft; hoyall ;iTlamoshi, Kd hoyalis, yarvdd kdjdtvdd, Well RdmoshiSj 
are you true llaitio.shis or Ramoshia only in name; chamijad a 
Cbdmbhar; chiLtd a child, as Ghikuli ami tiimachi, We are your 
children; ddii pi'i)]>erty; danuil money or silver coin; damalivdli rich ; 
duvarami a gad, the sun or day, as Devaiumichi pddli God’n share, 
Bevaram okui'nii'icUf; To go and see the god, Devaram k/tugddle The 
sun ia set ; giKLinli a pot or cocoauut; gadgalivdii a potter ; gdrdhum 
an ass ; gdi-dhimicddiapotter, yfi-aeZi, dates also cocoa-kernel; gerelia, 
hand or log; as i h ridi rdtul goua Pick up and hit with a stone in the leg; 
gf/t)(mmada])imi|ikiii; ;;od/fTO«/wheat; goH to beat kill or plunder, as 
Gudu^ goiidyii.clii To plunder a house; Gonle tari yarvdd mat isu naka, 
Don’t tell ev('u il you are beaten or killed; ^oroZ a goat; gudas & 
house, as tZada.'.oZ kakid khogddldy There is a dog in the house, or 
Gudsdt shit din: /:«, Is there a lamp in the house; gudami a hill, as 
Gudnmila okua Lliin to the hill; gurum a horse; is to take or give, 
as katnl isu. (live me the sword; Jdlvdd ta.l giidasdt khohla dn 
yarvdd isa Lo;i.\ o the good turban in the house and hake the bad 
one ;jdtik or /d/i d./, good, plentiful, rich, real, or young, as Jdtvdd 
ka yarvdd Good or bad, rich or poor, high or low, young or 
old, strong or weak ; junnam millet; kadal, gram; h'ldle a key; 
kddli ornaments ; lakiil a dog, as Giuliisdt kakid khogddldy There is 
a dog in tlu! house; kam a, letter; foot to look at, to toll, to do, 
as Kantl kd kydd.iidli, Is ho looking at us or sleeping; much 
kandydchi to isunuiit a theft; kanli eyes; kapad or kapadiili 
clothes ; kat (x' thsixin to the waist, as Katun tdk, Fasten it to the 
waist; kaial a i-voi'd. ■, khohal to hide, as Kolchdt khobal H.idc it 
under ground ; Ihngdd to bo, to come, or to sit, as Gudasdt kakul 
khogddldij d’hi'i'i! is a dog in the house, or Kdlkya arid khogddldy 
The sepoy Iris (•onie to the village; kudlo cock, hatchet, nail, 
or lock; kolarh. earth or grain; kolgnl a shoe, as Kolgulivar 
patatgdd They will liud you out from, your shoes •, kokanvddaja an 
Englishman oi’ a sdheh ; kor a blanket, as kor twdkva, Send the 
blanket; kargidi or korpadc a shepherd; kos to cut; kudmuli 
bread, as Kudi,mli idgdydahi d'o eat broad; kwndal a rabbit; 
kydhdd to sleep as Kanli kd kydhddli. Is be looking at us or 
sloopiug ; ‘riidcLiihja a Kunbi as Gndus mdchulydchi kd pidrgydchi 
Does the house b dong to a Kimbi or to a Bralimau ; mat to tell, 
as Mat isu nako, iJon’t tell; mr.ka.l a sbe-goat; mekhmn a tiger; 
ineiiuli fish; tnoiKl, the penis; mudak an old man; mudkdyli a 
mango; ?a/o7t ihe'h ; muehvdd a thief; mudod father or mother;, 
mulvdd a Musalm.ui ; murcl a copper coiu ; nddvdd a barber; nakul 
a nose; ni'ilkya a sepoy, as Phadoadichya gudusamadi ndlkya, 
khogddldy patii re pdtil The sepoy is sitting in the j^t(Z'ZZ’.s’ house, take 
care he will arrc'si \'oii; nelal rice; nedle water, oil, liquor as Nedlo 
tdgdydche To di'i)ik liquor, Kedle td.gnn yarudeZ rdZ You will drink 
and become I'oolisli; nor mouth; nydn gold; nyanval clarified butter ; 
okan to run away, to come, to go, as Gadurnila okna Run towards 
the hill; oj'dZ a, village, ns Ndlkya arid khogddldy The sepoy has 
Como to the villagi ; ntiikli cowdung cakes; jahZZ'i a share, as Pddli 
isa dmaehi Give us our share; y)/.ZZ blood or milk; pdra.g a Brahman; 
jiaroshi the Raiui isdis' language; piat to catch, to arrest, as Patii re 
patii Take care be will arrest you; pifuul great as Pliad kokanvddya, 
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the great sdhfil> •, pJtadvad the headman, as Phadvnd pata damali 
adqa, Give the headman some money,- pliadur village; phakat 
moonlight; pilhtd a knife, an arrow; podfjtja a young goat; pog 
tobacco ; pudkul door, box, or anything made of wood ; pudkuU 
firewood ; pijdr to tell, detec.tion ; rai a dark night as Itaichaah okna 
Run while it is dark ; rdtul a stone, as Gercii rdtul gona Pick up and 
hit with a stone in the log; rond two ; Nu/bajri; sasnu to dio ; shmlvad 
a Mhtir; shit fire, a lamp, to burn, as Gudusdt shit dhe An Is there a 
lamp in the house ; tid a turban ; tern a road; tiskdv to send; tubuk 
a gun; titn/i'ni mutton ; tnpti hair, moustache, beard; vakat one; 
yadas to tell as Pdrag yadasnl tela damli adga The Brahman wilt 
toll, give him tnouey; ymnkdl a bone; yanip to foar, to quench as Yarap 
ma t isa Do not fear; iShtt ■ycmtiiti The lamp is out; yarvdd or yerid, 
had, poor, little ; yedul ox or cow ; yemini ears of grain. 

Some live in neat, clean, and well cared for honso.s like Kunbi 
houses either tiled or thatched, with walls of brick or earth, having 
a cook-room and oue or two sleeping rooms. Others live in 
miserable huts outside of villages. They have a yard round their 
houses, in which they stack grass and in the rainy season grow 
pumpkins, beans, and vegetables. Attached to tho house is a shed 
in winch are kept one to six pairs of bullocks, two to four cows, one 
or two buffaloes, a mare or a horse, and about two hundred sheep. 
All keep dogs and some keep fighting rams. The well-to-do have a 
good supply of clothes and copper and brass vessels and a few have 
guns. They have field servants Rfimoshis, Knnbls, or Mhars, and a 
Dhangar shepliord. Their staple food is millet, pulse, vegetables, 
curry, and sometimes fi.sh. They occasionally cat rice and their 
holiday dishes are gi-am cakes or puirnuptdis and rice flour balls 
stuffed with rnola.sscs called Iddvs. Except some vegetarians who 
are known as Rftmbhakts or devotees of Ram, they eat the flesh of 
sheep, goats, and fowls, and of wild pig jind several other kinds of 
game. They never eat cattle or village swine. About once a week 
they oat mutton either sheep’.s flesh or goat's flesh, except the 
devotees of the goddess Bolai who never oat the goat. They feast 
the caste on mutton and liquor at marriages and when an offender 
is allowed back into caste. To their birth and death feasts only 
near relations and friends are asked. Except some scrupulous souls 
who oat no flesh which has not been killed by a Musalman priest, 
Rfimoshis eat sheep goats ami fowls slaughtered by thom.selves or 
by a Musalman priest or muIJa. As a rule tho offerers kill and eat 
tlie sheep or fowls which arc olTered to Khandoha, Bahiroba, Jan4i, 
and Satvai. They are fond of spirits ; both men and women drink to 
excess when they can afford it. Eormerly they generally drank in the 
evening before meals, and on Dasara and other holidays they drank 
at any time of tho dayc 'I’ho recent suppression of smuggling and 
the rise in the price of liquor have done much to check drunkenness. 
Tliey chew hetolnut and leaves, smoke tobacco, and use opium. 
The men wear the waistcloth or drawers and occasionally a loin¬ 
cloth a turban coat and Idanket and carry a stick. Tlie women 
dress like Kunbi women in the ordinary full robe and bodice. Most 
of them have a spare suit of rich clothes for holiday wear. They 
are frequently well dressed wearing gold and silver ornaments. 
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The men wear the earrings called antias, the necklace called kanthi, 
and strings of iSliilenianis or Sulemttni onyxs to keep off spirits 
and the evil ey(v finger rings, and silver belts round the loins. The 
women wear a luiscring, a necklace, silver bangles, anklets called 
tiiddfi, a hndi \Y<jrn on one log, and toe-rings called ranjodvds on 
either foot . 

When oat of svoj'k the Rarnoshis live by stealing. Even if seyerely 
beaten, they never .loiifos.s except to their ndik as the proverb says. 
To Udvioshi uh', 1 lo is a Ramoshi, that is he will never confe.s.s. They 
are very honesl .ntiong themselves, and do not betray their caste- 
fellows oven ;U the risk of their lives. Tho.so who have entered 
Government s( i \ ieo have a great regard for their masters and are 
true to their salt. A much hirgor number than formerly live by 
Government sei ' i<.-(! and liusbaudry, and rnucb fewer by stealing. 
They are hai'dn la'kers both as busbaudmon and as robbers and would 
never like to i.'a.t bread earned by others. Their chief calliiig is 
Government or private service as watchmen and hu.sbandry. Those 
who are well to-do leml inoney. Many are landholders and many 
work as field labourorsiu which they are not less skilful than Kunbis. 
Field labonn'i's paid either in corn or in cash, tlie msiial rate 
being to ii./. ( l - l a.s.) a day. Many died in the 1876-77 famine. 
Since thou the crops liave been good and they are recovering. M any 
of thorn owe .l.'i l.<i ,'i!l 0 (Rs.<50-]00) generally on account of inarriago 
expenses. AoeDidiiig to their credit they pay | a. to 1 a. the rupee, 
about two to tlu-oe irer cent, a mouth. They say they <lo not eat from 
the hand.s of Ihiriiils, Ghadsea, Mu.salmans, Parits, Sonar.s, Sutdrs, 
and Telia, hut w .ck together with Kunbis and smoko from the same 
pipe. They tbi not touch Mhars or Mangs. Besides Ram, who is 
tlie proper olijcci of a Ranioshi’s adoration, they worship Mahadev 
and Ramcliamlra and say they cannot tell which is greater. Like 
most Hindus tln.-y worship Musalman saints or pfrs. In some respects 
they seem to Inuo an unusual leaning towards Islam saying that 
they and the iMnsabnaus worship the same god, for wh.at is the 
difference between Ham and Roimthatis Rdhim the Merciful. They 
also respect Vein,! and his spirits or mothers, Fringai, Jauai, Kalai, 
Mhaskya, ]\tnkni, Navaliii, Tukai, and Vagbya. They believe in fate 
or/cape/, indc.stiny or daw, and in chance or nashih. An English 
tomb in the Loni liills about eight miles east of Poona is called Mdm~ 
deval ov Rain’s temple. An old Ramoshi woman lives at the tomb, 
pours water ovt i' in, keeps a lamp burning near it, and allows no 
one to visit it wli- has eaten fle.sii since the morning. Religions 
Ramoahis wlro mo (uilled lidmbhakts or worshippers of Ram and 
Krishna never eat llesh. But flesh-eating and non-fle.ah-eating 
Ramosliis do net object to eat together or to intermarry. Again 
some Ramo.shis say t hat Maluidev is their groat god, and that the 
li)ig is the prnpe - object of worship. They say they were once 
Lingayat,s, and, I hough they sometimes employ Brahmans, that thoii* 
real priest is a Jaiigam or Lingayat priest. Since they have taken 
to flosh-eatiug, they worship the ling through Khandoba who they 
say was a Lingayai S'lini before be became a god. Khandoba rides 
on a horse which ha shares with two women riders a Yani his wedded 
wife in front of him, and Bauai a Hhangar bis mistress behind him. 
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Khandoba onco wont to a Dhangara’ liamlot where lived a beantifal 
woman named Banai. On seeing each other Khandoba and Ban4i 
fell in love, and when the Dhangara came with sticks to drive him 
away Khandoba caught Banai in his arms, lifted her on his horse, and 
galloped to Jejuri, whore ho built a house for B:lnai near his temple, 
and there they lived till in timo both of them died. The Dhangara 
are Khandoba’s most attached worshippers. They bring stone sheep 
to Banai, and say ' Hero is a sheep, give u.s flocks and herds.’ 
As turmeric or hhanddr is the vegetable abode of Khandoba the 
Jliimoshis swear by turmeric and hold that no other oath is binding. 
The .Ramoshis worship the ox, because it is Shiv’s carrier and pay 
it special honour on the Mondays of Shrdvan or August-September. 
They wor.ship the horse on Dasara Day in October, and the cobra or 
nag on Ndg~panchmi or the Cobra’s Fifth. ’I’hoy worship cows, 
monkeys because they aro Marnti.s, and crows in IJhddmpad or Sep- 
tomber-October on the ycai-ly miud-sca.son feast or All Souls tide. 
In those days cooked rice is laid on the house-top,s and the crow.s are 
asked to come, oat, and be satisfied. The Ramoshis keep the ordinary 
Brahmanic festivals, their chief days being SJUmga in March-April, 
Gudi-'pddva in April, Ndgar-jmuchami in August - Septem ber, Dasara 
in Soptomber-Otdober, and Dlodli in October-November. On the 
Shlmga or Mali full-moon in March-A.pril cakes or puran-polis hre 
eatonj and much liquor i.s drunk. In the evening each Rarnoshi 
makes a little hoU in front of his house. Teu to twenty cowdung 
cakes aro piled in a heap, and in the middle i.s sot a piece of sugar¬ 
cane u,bout six inches long, together with a copper coin and five 
pieces of dry cocoa-kernel. 'Tlie head of the house takes a water-pot 
full of water and walks five times round the fire sprinkling water as 
he goes. The men and boys of the house shout aloud, boat their 
mouths with thq backs of their bands, abuse each other, and then go 
to join the rest of the people at the village holi in front of the head¬ 
man’s office at the vilhxgo cros.s. The next day is called the dhulvad 
or dirt day. The people throw filth and dirt at each other, or they 
take a big pot of water and put earth in it and if they moot a well- 
dressed man they throw earth over him, and ask him to come and 
play and challenge liim to wivstlo. The third day is tho shenmdr 
or cowdung-pelting day, when cowdung is thrown on all woll-dressod 
pensoms. They dance all night dressed in women’s clothes and sing 
indecent song-s. On the fourth day nothing is done, d’ho fifth day is 
tho colour fifth or rang-pancli.mi when rod dust and water aro thrown 
on all passers-by. After be gets married a Ramoslii generally 
chooses some Gosavi to be his .spiritual teachor. A man generally 
chooses his father’s teachor or if his father’.s teachor is dead ho 
chooses his disciple and successor. As Go.savis do not marry they 
are not succeeded by their sous, but they usually koop women and 
adopt one another’s sons. Tho class is almost entirely recruited from 
MaiAthas or Ramoshis who have vowed, that, if they have a child or 
if their child recovers from sickness, they will muko it a Gosavi. 
When a man wishes to place himself under a spiritual teacher, or, as 
the phrase is, to make a teacher, he asks the teacher to come to his 
house. When the teacher comes he kindles tho .sacrificial lire or horn, 
and feeds it with hemp, butter, and wheat flour. He reads a few 
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verses out of fi sacred book and asks tbo novice whether he has 
become his chela or disciple. The boy answers he has, and the 
toachor tolls him t(.i walk as he bids him walk and ho will prosper, to 
tell no falseh jnd, to give no false evidence, to do no wrong, and not 
to steal. A ipmiitity of fruit is laid before the teachor who asks the 
boy to give h m iho fi-uit which he likes best. The boy presents the 
teacher with Ins f.-.vourite fruit and never again eats it. The teachor 
whi.spers a verse into the hoy’s right oar which is called the ear- 
cleansing or//r a-^'/raA'he. After thi.s the teacher visits his di.sciple 
genenalljr oime a, year and stays a few days during which he is 
treated with much re.spect. 

When a cliild. is born, if it is a boy the family rejoice and 
beat a metal j)lii tc.: if it is a girl the family grieve and no plate is 
beaten. Wonu'u noigbV)ours, Ilaniosbis, Knnbis, Dbaugars, Gavlis, 
and Kolis and even Mhars and Mangs, pour potfuks of water in 
front of the Iimi se door. The navel cord is cut by a midwife who 
generally bohuig! to their own caste; and the child and mother are 
bathed and, laid cu a cot. On the fifth day a grindstone is worship¬ 
ped ; an aiTO'v (/r a noodle is stuck in a millet stalk, and, with a knife 
and a light(;d hen lamp, is sot in the Tnotherks room ; and the men 
and womuu kv'cp .iwako the wholo night. They do not consider 
the inothor nuchuai. On tho twelfth day either five or seven 
pebbhts are lidd i.u a row on the road-.sido in front of tho house, and 
turmeric, rtalpowdcr, and fiowons aro dropped over them. Tho child 
is brought out and set in front of the pebbles and is niado to bow 
before them. .Sduk, women, including thellamoshi women who poured 
water ovei' the iiirt shold on the first day, are asked to the house. 
Any Mliiii’ or iMiing woman who helped on tho fifth day brings 
handfuls of iinllct and in return is given four or five wheat balls. 
The child is then tmtued by a Brahman or a Jaiigam. If thei father 
can afford it a Iva.'-t is given in honour of tho naming oitfior on the 
same day or sotm time after. The inothor rests for about fivo weeks 
before sbo goes about her ordinary work. When the child is two 
or three monlli-. old it is taken to the tomple of Sahvai, Ekai, or 
some other gi:",hh,.ss in a particular village; its lioad whether it is a 
boy or a girl is shaved, and the hair is kept in a coconnut-.shGll and 
laid before'the gcildess. A goat is killed and a dinner is given, 
Tho,se who cauih'i liford to goto the goddess’ temple perform the 
ceremony in their cwn village, keeping tho hair and taking it to 
the goddess on ti c first opportnnity. 

Ramoshis generally marry their girls before they come of age, 
and their boys helween eight and twenty. A wedding generally 
costs tlio boy’s JalhcrTlO to £20 (Rs. 100-200) and the girl’s father 
about tho same, though a poor man may marry hi.s daughter for 
£l to £2 (Rs. 10 20). Whon he has a boy growing up and can 
raise monov enough to meet tho cost of his wedding, a Ramoshi 
looks about among bis castepeople for a family which has a girl 
of a suitable age l or his son. When be has found a suitable match, 
ho starts for t in,', hou.so with one or two men and women. When 
they arrive thov tell tho head of the house that they have come to 
ask his daughter in marriage for their son. Tho girl’s father says. 
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he is willing but that ho can fix nothing till ho has seen the boy. To 
show that he favours tho match he presents the boy's father and 
his people with clothes. After a few day.s the girl's father with one 
or two men and women, of whom the girl's mother is never one, go 
to see the boy. They are fed at tho boy’s house and are presented 
with clotlios. If the girl’s father approve.sof the boy tho two fathers 
go to a Lingayat priostj or if there is no Jangarn to a Brahman, 
who looks in his almanac and writes on two pieces of paper the 
proper day for tho turmeric-rubbing and the' day and liour for the 
wedding. The two fathers take the ])apors and go to their homes. 
On the day fixed for betrothal tlio boy's father takes a few 
jewels, a robe, a bodice, a sash, redpawder, a cocoanut, about 
a pound of sugar, and a rupee, and, with five or six friends, 
goes to the girl’s bouse. After refreshments the hoy’s father 
seats the girl on his knee, puts sugar in her mouth, and 
presents her with the clothes. Tlio girl drosses herself in the 
clothes, and, after riibhing her brow with rodpowder, sits near the 
boy's father, who fills her lap with five pieces of cocoa-kernel and 
sugar. 'I’o seal tho contract the boy’s father lay.s a rupee on the 
girl’s brow. Her father takes tho rupee and tho boy’s father pre¬ 
sents the guests with betelnut and leaves and goes home. In well- 
to-do familie.s, music plays wliile tho betrothal is going on. One to 
four years generally pass between betrothal and marriage, the boy’s 
father giving tho girl a yearly present of clothes. When ho is able 
to meet the cost of the marriage, the boy’s father goes to the girl’s 
father and asks him to lot the marriage take place. If the girl’s 
father is unable to meet bis share of the cost the boy’s father with 
one or two friends goes to the girl’s house and settles what amount 
is reejuired. After a few days he again goes to the girl’s house with 
one or two friends and advances her father tlie promised sum. 
A few days after arrangements havi; boon made to meet the cost 
of the wedding’, the parents of the boy and girl go together to a 
Br-dbrnan, explain the object of their visit, and tell him tho names 
of the boy and girl. Tho Brahman consults his almanac, makes 
calculations, and write.s on a piece of paper their names, the month 
day and hour at which tho marriage should take place, and the 
name of the woman who i.s to begin the ceremony. Ho touches the 
paper with redpowdor, and makes it over to tho girl’s father, who 
hands it to the boy’s father. 4'ho hoy’s father asks and the 
Brahman says on what day the turmeric-rubbing .should take place, 
and names the women who should rub tho turmeric. Shortly 
before the day fixed by the Brahman marriage booths aro built 
at both the boy’s and tho girl’s houses. Ou the turrnorio-rub- 
bing day the boy’.s female relations meet at has father’s, pour 
turmeric powder into a metal plate, and mix it with water. 
The boy is stripped naked, and, while the musicians play, the 
woman who was named by the Brahman begins to rub tho boy with 
turrnerio, and after she has begun tho other women join. After being 
rubbed with turmeric, the boy is bathed and one of the men of his 
family takes the rest of the turmeric with music to the girl’s house. 
If the two families live thirty or forty miles apart the boy’s father 
buys |d. worth of turmeric and gives it to the girl’s father 
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when the Hi-.4hman fixes the turmeric day. After the hoy 
and the girl h;iA e been rubbed the women of the house make a 
cloth and a few grains of Indian millet yellow with turmeric, and 
taking a spriiiitiug, literally a child-bearing, IchruviUe, root of 
turmeric, lie it in the cloth and fasten it round the nock of a stone 
handinill. Five married women mix wheat, millet, and turmeric, 
grind them in the saino stone handmill into about a pound of 
flour, and make thorn into a few cakes. Five oar-bearing plants 
of Indian inillel or javdr aro dug out of the ground, bound 
together by a tlnead, and with tbo roots covered with earth are set 
upright near llio tamily gods and daily sprinkled with water. 
Between the tinnieric-rubbing and the wedding the hoy and his 
little sistei', if he has a sister or if not some other girl, are feasted 
by relations and easiaifollows. A t each house tt) which lie is asked 
the boy is rulibi d ^v)th turmeric and bathed and soniotimos feasted. 
'I'hen the family gods aro worshipped. Four betelnuts, representing 
the gods Kliauiloba and Bahiroba and the goddesses Bliavani and 
Navliii, are ruliluid with turmeric or blianddr and i’od].) 0 \vder or 
kunku, and ein iig'ii siicop are sacrificed in front of the booth to feast 
the guests. The next ceremony is consecrating the branclios of 
certniu trees a.^ di l-:iLs or wo<lding guardians. During the day on 
which the aniimds are sacrificed, the village temple ministraut or 
gurav cuts leafy branches of tho mango Mangifora indica, wnhar 
Ficus glomeraJa, and jdinbhid flyzigium ianibolanntn, and of the 
rui Calatrofiis gigantea and sliami shrubs, and a few stalks of 
grass, and sots ilmni in Hanuniau’s toniplo. In the e.veniug tho 
boy's fathor ai.d mother start for llauuman’s temple with anisic 
and a parly of I'l ii nds and relations. The hoy’s mother holds a 
basket witli. a li itclmt and a cake of flour. 'Tho ends of their 
robes aro tied wigollier and fastened to a cloth, winch four men 
of their family In FI over their heads as a canopy, Ou reaching the 
temple they set .1 lic telimt and five betel leaves before Hanuman 
and ask bis blessiMg. 'I'liey then take the brunches and tho grass 
and lay them in tin biuskot. When they come homo they take tlie 
branches anil the grass out of the basket, tie them togotber, and 
fasten thorn to ilic innit po.st of the liooth five or six foot from the 
ground. F.arly in tin; evening they feast on tho sheep tliat were 
sacrificed, and ib i ik liquor. 'I'his Is the only meal during the 
wedding at wliicli meal; is iiaton as the booth is held to he comseorated 
to tho tree brauehci- and marriage gods. After tho feast is over 
there is a dance, wlien the dancer, with an accompaniment on the 
samal or di'uui, //</i r cymiials, and/unfuim or one-stringed liand- 
harp, recito.s stio-irM of ceiohratod chiefs. Daring the night 
the boy’s father takes live sngarcane.s or five millet stalks and 
five cake.s. 'The miu s aro tied together by a loose string, so that 
when they are set, upright on the floor and tho lower ends are 
pulled somewhat apart, the cakes can be hung in tho middle. On 
the floor, immeiiiai', ly below tlie cake.s, some grains of wheat and 
millet are spread in a square which is divided into four parts by 
lines drawn from a|i|.osite coruer-s. A copper pot filled with water 
is set ou the grain, a td a piece of cocoanut and betoluut and hotel 
leaves are laid ou the top of the waterpot. The dancer’s iron lamp 
» .tio -iH 
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is set near the waterpot and the dancer begins to recite. At the 
end of the recitation the guests aro given some pieces of sugar¬ 
cane and bread, and tlie dancer some food and 2.s. (Re. 1) in cash. 
The same ceremonies aro performed at the girl’s house. In 
addition, either on the wedding or on the day before! the wedding, 
an earthen altar called hahitlti seven cubits long according to the 
measurement of the girl's arm, with a step to the oast, is raised 
opposite the entrance to the marriage booth. The village potter 
brings twenty earthen pots of ditlerent sizes, whitewashed, and 
specked with red green and yellow, with lids on two of them. 
The potter piles five of these vessels one over the other, and 
with a lid on the topmost, close to the four corners of the altar 
opposite the stop. 'I'ho carpenter is called to build a canopy or 
sdbni over tbe altar. He makes the canopy and is presented with 
a set of men's clotlies. A l.arge earthen water vessel called tdyijan 
is set near the entrance for the use of the gne.sts, and a betelnut ia 
tied in yellow cloth and fastened round the neck of the waterpot. 
Neither the altar, canopy, nor waterpots arc set up in the boy's 
booth. At tlio boy's bouse on the afternoon of the wbdding day 
the bridal party start at an hour fixed so that they may reach 
Harmmdu's temple in the girl’s village an hour before sunset. The 
boy, who is mounted on a hor.se and bolds a dagger in his hand, is 
dressed in rich red clothe.s and wears a coronet or hashing of rod 
or yellow paper ornamented with tinsel. He takes a second 
coronet with him for the girl and starts accompanied by male and 
female friends or by mmsiciaus. Wbon the party reach the girl's 
village the Mhdr comes out and waves a lighted lamp before the 
boy's face and is presented with clothes or a sash or shela. On reach¬ 
ing Hanumau's temple the boy's brother or vardhdva, with a few 
friends and with music, rides on to tell the girl's people that the 
bridegroom has come. He is asked to dismount and eat a dish of ver¬ 
micelli ovshevaya mixed with milk which is set on a stool before him. 
While he eats ttio girl’s brother or her sister gently draws the stool 
away and lets the dish fall on tlie gi'ound. Then the girl's relations 
break wafer biscuits or pdf ads over his head and pelt him with the 
pieces so that he has to retire. Alter the bestmau baa boon driven 
from the house, the girr.s father, with a party of men and women and 
with music, goes to Hammnln’.s temple. He pre.sents the boy with 
a turban, a sash or shela, and a pair of shoes, and asks him to his 
house. The boy mounts the liorae holding a dagger in his hand, 
and the groom’s maid or haravU, who generally is his younger 
sister, is seated behind him holding on her head a smsill copper pot 
with five ears of millet. (Several men of the boy’s party bold sticks 
with bright cloth tied to their ends. Tlie procession moves slowly, the 
musicians playing, and the women throwing on the boy’s head Indian 
millet steeped in turmeric. At the girl's marriage booth one of the 
women of her family, with a potful of water on her head, comes to 
meet the bridegroom. 'The bride’s mother comes out with a wheat 
flour lamp in a brass pLate, and waves it round the bridegroom’s face, 
who presents her with a robe and a bodice. 'Then a cocoanut is waved 
round the bridegroom's head and smashed on the ground, leaving 
the pieces to be taken by the village Mhar. He then dismounts and 
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enters the bnotli followed by the guests. The priest entors the booth 
after the briilo'»'roora and is presented with the paper fixing the hour 
for the dilfereiit ceremonies. He roads it and repeats texts and the 
musicians piny. A Brahman piles two heaps of rioo near the altar, 
and a curtain called Ganga-Jamna is held bcteeii the heaps. The 
bridegrootn slands ou one heap, facing the west, with a dagger in 
one hand ami a coooaniit in the other, and a relation stands cdoso by 
holding a ualn.nl sword over the boy’s head. The girl is Ijrought 
from the bouse liy her brother or sister, and is made tostand opposite 
the bridegroom, f.wnug east, .slightly bowed, and with her hands 
joined ami held in front. Behind her stands her maternal uncle. 
Yellow rice is ha.mled to the guests. The Brahman repeats a few 
verses, and, as soon as the lucky momentcomea, the curtain is drawn 
on one aide ami the girl gives her right hand to the boy ; the guests 
throw yellosv vice over the boy and girl, music plays, and guns 
are fired. TIu’ l.io\- sits ou the lieap of rice on which the girl stood, 
and the girl sits on tlie heap ou which the boy stood, and the cere¬ 
mony ends by ! airliug the guests botolnnt and leaves. The 
Brahman passes a ih.read four times round the neck and .shoulder, 
and four times round the wai.st of the bride and bs’idogroom, and is 
paid a few poma; to a few shiiliugs (i-J nnnu to Rs. b-4) according 
to the family’s tucau.s. Then the .Brahman breaks the thread 
which ho tvound rov,iud the bride and bridegroom’s necks. He 
steeps it in tiirimn-ic water, twists it, and ties a sprouting or 
hachevdla turmeric t.) it, and fastens it to the boy’s right wrist. The 
thread that was wound round their waists he twists and fastens round 
the girl’s right wrist, and warns them that so long as tho turmeric is 
round their wrists t luy must eat no fiesh. The girl’s father places tho 
lucky necklace or uiangakalra of throe or four yellow threads and two 
gold and five dark gla.ss beads in tho boy’s baud, and the hoy fastens 
it round the girl’s neck, and two silver toe-rings ovjodiiis are put on 
her feet. The next iceroniony, which immediately follows the last, is 
the maiden-giving or A bra.ss plate i.s brought, and the 

girl’s mother, taking' a cop|)or pot full of water, pours the water on 
the boy’s feet ami the girl’s father washes them. Then tho girl’s 
mother lays her head )ii tho boy’s feet and tells liira that she has 
made over her diiiiglnor to hi.s care. Tho Brahman is pre.ionted 
with money and tells tlw' hoy and girl to seat theni.solves on the altar. 
The boy lifts his wif.;, and resting her on his hip, sets his right foot 
on tho altar step ami se.ats himself on tho altar with his wife ou bis 
right. Some stalks of .‘turti Citysu? cajan, of nonkari Orotolaria 
juncea, or of jor,ii- are lighted, and the boy throws butter on the 
fire, while the girl keeps touching his hand with hers in sign that 
she is helping him, 'J'heu tho Brahman or somo relation ties 
together tho hems ul their garments and tho boy lifts his wife and 
walks five tinuvs round the fire, and they go into the house and fall 
before the girl’s house gods. They sit down before a brass or silver 
plate with an oinbo.sred face of Khandoba, stretch forward their 
clasped hands, ami l:>ow till their heads touch their hands. While 
bowing before the gods, the bridegroom stretches out his hands, 
seizes one of the god,3, and hides it under his robe. They come out 
into tho booth and walk once round tho altar, keeping the altar on 
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their right, the hoy going first tmd the girl following. When they 
have finished making the tui'n, they sit on the altar, the girl on the 
boy’s left. The bride’s people come up and demand thn god and 
the boy refuses to part with it till they give him money. The 
knot in their garments is untied by one of the kinswomen 
to whom the, boy piroraisos a robe or a bodice. The feast 
to the guests is served in tlio booth, the boy and liis groom’s 
maid or karni'li eating on the altar, while the girl dines with 
the rest of the women in the liousc. None of them eat till the 
boy has begun. Uefoi-e they begin tbe gucst.s ask the boy ' Have 
you not got your dinner.’ He says M have got it.-’ They say ' What 
order have yon to give.’ Ho says ‘Hat.’ Whilo the guests are eating 
the bride’s fattier' and mother move amongthom to see that all are well 
served. When the men are finished the women dirro and some 
dinner is sent to the boy’s house for his father and mothor. Then 
tlie girl is called and shoa,nd the boy are seated together on the floor. 
In front of thorn yellow rice is piled iti ten or eleven small heaps 
and a betelnut is put in the middle. The boy is asked to toll his 
■wife’s nanre and he repeats it, Cupi, Gopi, each time touching one of 
the yellow I'ice heaps and ending with a loud Go])i and a smart blow 
on the central nut. Then the girl has to say her Im.sband’s name, 
touch the rice heaps, and comedown with a sharp blow on the betel- 
nut. Then the bride’s maids have to inontion their husband’s name 
and all the other guests have to name their hiishand or their wife. The 
spice of impropriety in this mentiouiug of husband’s and wife’.s names 
causes much rnerriinent. Mter dinner the gue.sts leave, the boy’s party 
going to sotno house in tlio village which has been set apart for their 
use. The boy remaius all night in the marriago booth. Next 
morning tho boy and girt witti a party of their friends are mounted 
on the horse on whioli the tioy rode tlie day before, 'i'liey atop under 
some trees and tho lioy retires and ttioii tho girl retires and they 
come back in procession reacliing the liouse about ton. In the 
afternoon the girl’s mother, with a few kinswomen and the 
village washerman, goes with music to the boy’s lodging to bring 
him aird his relations tir the girl’s house. When they come near the 
house tho villago waahormau spreads a sheet on the ground, and 
the women walk on tho sheet, the washerman picking up one sheet 
and laying it in front of them as they walk. The bridegroom 
and the men of the party walk at some distance behind. The boy’s 
father, accompanied by a Hraluman, takes some clothes, dry dates, 
jewelry, wheat Hour, rice, cocoa-kernel, sugar, betel loaves and nut 
with him in a copper plate, and seating the boy and girl side by aide 
fills the girl’s lap with the clothes and other articles. The 
relations and other castefellows come toward.s tho bride and bride¬ 
groom bringing a few grains of rico in their joined hands and drop 
the rice on the head of tlie bridegroom and brido, and, taking a 
copper coin, wave it round thoir faces. These coppers become the 
property of tho village gurav who sits close by with a plate. The 
Brahm'an is presented witli 2s. to 4.'f. ( Rs. 1-2) which is called the 
booth-fee or mdndavkhadani, and presents are given to the pdtil 
and others who have claims, d'hose of the boy’s relations who can 
afford it, present his parents with clothes or money, and the rolatidns 
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of the girl pn'siMit 1ici'parents with clothes according to their means. 
The gii'l’a tail.ici' pi'cssents the hoy with a small copper pot and a 
plate. The niii-ocians play all this time in front of the booth. Then 
four mtdal pcs fiiil of water are set so as to make a square outside 
of the booth. 'I'ue bride and bridegroom sit in the middle of the 
four pots on a p.'inik of woodj the boy wearing a cloth or j^aiiefia 
hanging from the \v..iist and the girl an old robo and bodice. Some 
one takc.s a br.i.ss plate, puts redpowdcr or kunku, on it,pours on water, 
and lays a bmt'iuiti, in the water. The bride takes the botelnut and 
holds it iu her cl t^ped liands and the bridegroom lays her hands on 
the ground and w'itli his loft hand tries to force out the nut, which 
after a sliorli at.'ugglo he succeeds in doing. Ho tlion holds the 
nut in hi.s left l[a.ud and after a struggle the bride succeeds in forcing 
it out. 'J'bose li-ia.U of strougtli cause much merriment among the 
guest,s. Then tlm boy ri.sc'.s, and the girl stands in front of him and 
he lays his hamis ou her head and the grooin's-maid orthrows 
water over him u.nd the bride,smaid throw.s water over the bride. 
Then tlie brid(^ ioi.d bridegroom blow water from their months at 
each other, 'riimi the boy .sits down with tboedge of a metal plate 
under his toe, ami t.lie girl’s brother come.s up and pushes him over 
ou his back. Tlu' people laugh, but the boy takes no offence as iti.sall 
done aoconling- to i ido. 'rhen the boy get.s up and stands with one 
foot iu the iiu.'tui pot and the other on the stool till fresh clothes are 
brought, h'he girl is carried into the house. Then the boy dro.sses 
in fresh clel lu.-.s a ml goes into the marriage booth and sits ou the 
altar. In the hmiie the girl puts on a green robe or pdiaJ, and a 
green bodice ami /mr bridesmaid rub.s tiirmoric ou her body. When 
the turmeric-rubbmg is (iuishedthe bride draws a cloth over her head 
like a veil, rubs rodpowder on her brow, and ties a '))i/ii.ncld.val round 
her head. Tlun ili.> groom’s maid rubs the boy with turmeric as 
ho sits on tho altar. He is dressed iu a short coat and turban 
and his brow is marked with rod. The marriage coronet is tied 
to his turban a.ml his feet arc rubbed with redpowdcr. Then the 
bride comes out and is seated ou the altar on her husband’s 
right. Ten or twelve little dough lamp.s are lighted and placed 
in tho middle e! tho altar. When they touch the small heaps 
of rice the bridegroom and bride ropeat each other’s names. 
When tho nauiiug is over betelnuts and leaves are laid iu a plate, 
and all the jjarty, except the bride, with the bridegroom at its 
head and with mu.sic, go to tho village office or cJuivadi where 
villagers of every class are gathered. Here the bridegroom formally 
presents his offering to tho head of the village. Then the headman 
tells his assist,lilt or cJumglnda to ask tho Rdinoshi why he has 
brought the beteliiut. The boy’s father answer.s, ‘My child is 
being married, 1 lirougbt it for the people. What shall I give you 
to eat’? Tho assistant says, ‘Give a dinner to the village.’ If 
the father is a rich man he feeds the village; if a poor man he 
pays £l to i!2 (Its, 10.2U); if a pauper he holds up his hands and 
is allowed to go. Then the headman gives the llamoshis leave to go 
and they relurii t.ci their marriage booth. In the evening all the 
castepoople arc seated and the boy’s father gives them betolnut. 
He asks the guo.'its what dinner he will give them, and says he has 
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pulso and bread. They say, ‘ Pulse and bread are no good. We 
want four goats, mangoes, rice, and liquor.’ The goats are brought 
to the booth and their throats are cut by a Mu.saltnan priest. All 
eat except the bridogrooni and bride who cannot eat flosh because 
of the turmeric tied to their wrists. When the food is ready and 
the guests are seated, the liquor is brought aud given to the headman 
or naik, who goes round witli the bottle and pours liquor into a 
loaf cup which is set beside each guest. The host’s family follow 
tho headman and lay leaf plates in front of each guest and help 
them to the different dishes. This dinner is called tjdv-jevan or 
the village-feast. The guests often take too itiuch liquor and get 
quarrelsome, and the girl’s father goes to them and bogs them not 
to disgrace his child’s wedding by fighting. When the men have 
finished tho women dine and some of them also take liquor. It is a 
noisy merry scene aud goes on till night. Next morning the bride 
is dressed in a new robe and bodice. A priest is called, a Lingdyat 
priest if possible, and all tho people gather in tho booth. The boy 
who holds a rich robe and bodice in Ins hand and the girl are seated 
facing the priest and the boy hands the clothes to tho priest. Then 
her bridosraaid carries tho girl into the honso and hor groen robe ia 
taken off and the new robe put on. She does not draw the end of 
the robe over her head, but spreads it across her lap and puts in it 
five pieces of turmeric, five pieces of cocoa-kernel, and hvo pieces of 
betolnut. Sho also lays in her robe wheat and rice called karanda- 
pltani and ties the ends of her robe at her back. She comes out 
aud sits behind hor husband; the pn’est ropeahs texts, aud the boy 
and girl arc seated on tho altar. Tho ends of their robes are 
tied together and they go into the house. lu the house they fall at 
tho feet of Khaudoba, tlie family god, and the girl’s mother gives 
one plate of vermicelli or shevaya to tho bridogroom and another to 
the bride. They sit together and eat. Meanwhile in tho booth 
the ahev or pre.sent-giving goes on. A roprosentativo of the boy 
and of the girl sit in front of the prie.st and tho boy’s friends give 
clothes to the boy’s representative aud the girl’s friends to the girl’s 
representative. Thoro is much merry-making. When the present¬ 
giving is over, tho priest calls ‘Kunyddaii’ ortho girl-giving. Then 
the bride’s mother’s brother and his wife come with their clothes 
tied together, and the wife puts a cloth over her head and holds a 
plate in hor hand, aud comes before the priest who repeats texts. 
Tho boy and girl are called and the boy’s toes are put in the 
plate, water is poured over tho boy’s toes^ and tho girl’s uncle sips 
the water and .says, ‘ I give you my sister’s child. Sho is now in 
your keeping, see that you care for her.’ The water is thrown away 
and tho girl’s sister keeps the plate. The boy’s father brings a 
robe and bodice before the priest who gives them to tho girl’s 
maternal aunt. ’Phis ends tho wedding. 

The boy’s people should leave the girl’s house on tho third, the 
fifth, or the seventh day of a wedding. They should leave oil an odd 
day, not on an even day. The girl’s father asks the boy’s father 
to stay hut he refuses, and cakes and other eatables are tied up for 
their use. Before they go all sit in the booth and the boy his 
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mother and fatlier are seated iu a row. The girl brings molasses 
from the house and drops a little into the mouths of the boy’s father 
and mother. 'I'lieii the girl’s father and after him the giiTs mother 
lift the girl aiul lay her fir.st in the boy’s father’s and then in the boy’s 
mother’s lap .‘-iU'ing, ' 8he was mine, now she is yours.’ When this 
IS over the wotnou guest.s rise and the women of the boy’s party make 
a rush for the pots which are piled at the corners of the altar, and 
carry them olT, fii'ten breaking them in their haste. Then all go to 
the house wheiv tho bridegroom has been lodging and the bride’s 
mother and hi.' ni ikti the owner a present. Tlio boy’s party start for 
their village taking with them the bride and one or two of her 
nearest friend.s. 'I'ho bride and bridegroom ride and the rest 
travel in carts. 'I'huy start with music which is kept up till they 
have pas.sc'd the litnndary of the girl’s village. On reaching the 
boundary of the Ian’s village the boy and girl and one or two attend¬ 
ants stay in llu; temple of Haiiumau and the rest go to the boy’s 
house and make nady pulse and bread. About seven o’clock they 
bring musicians, ,a t the boy and giil on tho horse, and forming a 
procession go I’cieud the village, the householders as they pass offering 
sugar to tho biide and bridegroom. When they reach tho boy’s 
house tho boy and girl go in together and worship Kbandoba the 
house god. 'I'lioy then come out and two metal pots are brought and 
the bride’s-inaitl and tho groom’s-maid wash them in warm water and 
the marriag(3 niii ro i.s taken off. When they are bathed and dressed 
the gi'oom’s-maKl h.olds a cloth in front of the boy and refuses to let 
him pass till he jir nulses to marry his child to hors. Then five men 
come in front of thoin, each of them holding a bctelnut. The boy 
tells them tilery musf, give him the nuts. They say, Why 1 He 
answers, ‘'f'o i'eod ajid clothe iny wife.’ They agree, but instead of 
giving them each of diem eats his betelnut. Then a dinner of broad 
and pulse is given co r,iie marriage party. On tho fifth day tho girl 
opens the end of lu r lobe and distributes the beteluuts and cocoa- 
kernel to the people c f the house. She draws tho end of her robe 
over hei' head ami on the next day goes back to her father’s. A 
Ramoshi marriage costs ifeS to £20 (Its, 50-200). 

Widow-nuiiTi:i,go is allowed and practised. Still a feeling of 
disgrace attaches to widow-marriage. IE a woman is loft a widow 
with three or four cliildren .she tells her jiarents she must get another 
husband. They call a caste meeting and some widower who wishes 
to avoid the oxpenso of marrying a maiden agree.s to marry the 
widow. lie must give her toe-rings, a nose-ring, four bracelets, and 
a suit of clotlu'.s. 'i'bey are married iu the evening by a Lingayat 
priest who roads in a low tone. Only men attend. It is very unlucky 
for a married wonian to lie.ar any of the service and the neighbour’s 
houses are for the dii.y deserted. A dinner is given to the caste. 
The husband anrl wife separate in the evening and do not see 
each other or any one of tho caste for a day. They then live 
together. If a woman has lost three husbands and wishes to marry 
a fourth, when the ceremony is being performed, she keeps a oock 
under her h;ft ai’ui, and the priest roads the ceremony in the name 
first of the cock and thou of the man; so that if the evil in the 
woman causes a death the cock loses his life, not the fourth 
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husband.^ The expenses nttendinp; a second inai'riage, which is 
called motdr or pat, including the Brahman’s fee and the marriage 
feast, ayerage £2 to £3 (H.s. 20-30). 

When a sick man i.s on the point of death, the son or some other 
relation lays the dying man’s head on hi.s thigh, and awaits the 
moment of death. A Jangam or Braliman is sometimes called and 
presented with alms. After death the body is laid in the veranda, 
the .son sitting close to it. WbeTi tbe bier is ready the body is taken 
outside of tbe bouse and washed, and botelmit, betel leaf, basil leaf, 
and sometimes a little gold are dropped into tbe mouth, and the body 
is laid on the bier. It is covered with a new cloth, to one of the 
corner.s of which a handful of rice and a copper coin are tied. The son 
puts on the father’s turban, takes in his band a pot with burning 
cowdung cakes, and walks in front of tbe body never looking back. 
The unmarried dead are tieil to a bu.inboo not carried on a bier. The 
bui’ying ground is by itself outside of the village. On the way, the 
bier is laid on tbo ground, a few stones are gathered, the rice and 
the copper which were tied in the cloth are laid nmler the .stones, 
and tho bearers change places, and tuim the body so that the head 
faces the opposite dirotdion from wliat it faced before. The grave 
is about live feet deep, two feet broad, and altoiit five feet long. 
The chief mourner loosen.s the body from tho Ihor anil goes to a 
neighbouring stream a.nd bathos wiih his turban on. He then goes 
to the grave and sqnce/.e.s one end of the wet turban so that tho 
water drops into tho dead mouth. He then breaks tlie corpse’.s waist- 
string, beats bis month with his hand, and crying aloud comes out 
of the grave find throws earth over tho body and large stones and 
thorns are laid on the grave.- The funeral party go to a stream to 
wash their feet or bathe, and return home each carrying in Ids hand 
a few blades of dtu-va grass. On reaching tho bou.se. a lamp is shown 
to tbom and they sit down and throw the gras.s on the lionsetop. 
Next day all of them go to the gr.ave taking cowdung and urine. 
The cowdung is spread over the grave and tho urine i,s sprinkled over 
it, and tlie grave miido clean. The son bathos and tills with water 
the pot which held tire on tho previous d.-iy, sets it on his shoulders, 
and piercing it with bvo holes lets the water trickle on the ground 
as he walks round tbe grave. Ho dashes the pot on tbe ground 
at the bead of tbe grave and calls aloud beating his mouth with 
his hand. Ho .shaves his head except tho top-knot and his face 
except his eyebrows. Rice is boiled, and each por.son present 
lays small Imlls and a little butter on leaves noai’ tho grave. They 
watch till a crow eats from one of the loavc.s. Tlicn they go home 
each carrying a few blades of grass. The mourning lasts for only 
seven days. Relations are told of the death and come to tho house 
of mourning on tho .sovciitb day. A goat is killed and a dinner is 
given. The four bearers and tbo chief mourner,s eat from tho same 


' "J'liongh tli(! HiliTiosliis do not admit it, tho evil in the woman probably is the spirit 
of lier fonner liusliamU, or rather it is the spirit <.)f the first husband who kiiled 
numbers two ami tliree for meddling with his property, 

^ Some lldmosliis innhe tombs over their forefathers. They pay a mason £1 to 
XI 4s, (Rs, 10 ■ 12) to carve an image of a man or a horse with a weapon in his hand. 
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dish. The Jan^ani or BiAhman is given alms including some fruit 
or vegetable ^vlli('h the chief mourner has detorminod not to oat 
during the year in .honour of the deceased. The guests give the 
chief mourner l .J. to lOs. (Rs. ^-6) and a new turban is bound 
round his head. 

The Raiuoslii.s liavo four* chiefs or nmks and a head chief or 
sarndik. Tlu; lie ul chief is a Maratha, Tatia Sahib of the Jadhav 
clan, who marricf- with Marathaa but conies to Ramoshi weddings. 
The ndika settle caste disputes and hear charges of breaches of 
caste rules, The. commonest hroach of rnloa is eating with Mhara 
and Mhngs mid other classes with whom a Ratnoslii ought not to 
eat. The whole < aste ought to he pro.sent at the meeting and the 
four ndika anti tlie .ttiriidik ought to preside, hear the charge and the 
answers, andsetth! tlie case. Tho hearing of disputes used to go on 
for days and the expouso of feeding tho meeting was met by one 
of the beadineii and recovered from the fines inflicted on offenders 
which wore so in; times as high as £5 to £10 (Rs. 50-100). Such 
heavy lines arc not now levied. The people aro poorer and, there 
are seldom big disputes. Tho heads are still asked to settle disputes 
about tlie crusts or ikwdkti of different families, and at marriage 
dinners the} dist.i ibnto the litjuor. Otherwise tho head.s have little 
power. 

Tfioy do not scud (dieir boys to school. When a child is seven or 
eight years ol I lic must steal something. If ho goes to prison 
the people are delighted, fall at bis feet when he comes out, and are 
anxious to got l.iiic to marry their daughters. 

Th.a'kUt'S, or Lords, ai'o returned as numbering 5643 and as 
found over the v/holo district, especially in Jumiar and Khed. 
They have no storv of tlieir origin and have no memory of any 
earlier place of abode than Poona. The name suggests that they 
aro a hill-trilm vvlio at some past time wore joined by Rajput 
fugitives and have a strain of Rajput blood. Their surnames are 
the same as those, of Marhthas, Giiikwad, Jadhav, Kainhle, Sholke, 
and Shinde. Pef>]:'le with the same surname do not iutermarry. 
The names of both men and women aro tho saiue as Alaratha 
names. They are a dark .somewhat stunted tribe, but it is often 
not easy to ilisi iiiL>"ui.sh a Tluikur from a Koli or a West Poona 
Kunbi The men wear tho top-knot and moustache and some wear 
whiskers and tlie board. Their home tongue is Marathi. They 
live in small huis wirh low mud and stone walls and thatched roofs, 
and have metal and earthen vessels. Their food is jvdri, sdvi, 
ndc}ini,hdjri, friiiLs, roots, herbs, spices, fish, the flesh of sheep goats 
haro deer and tlie wild hog, and liquor. The men wear a loin¬ 
cloth, a waistclotli, a blanket, and a piece of cloth or a Marhtha 
turban wound round tho head. Tho women wear the robe drawn 
tightly bade Ijef \\ i-on tbe logs and wound round the waist leaving 
most of the leg bare. They sometimes leave tho breast bare and 
sometimes cover it with a scanty bodice and bead necklaces. Except 
a few of the well-to-do who have gold ornaments, their jewelry is 
of brass and tin. d'lioy aro a hardworking people and work as 
husbandmen and labourers, and gather and sell firewood and hay 
B 310-5t 
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and sometimes fruits and roots. Thoy say they worship Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Shi\^, and all other Hindu fjods, and keep their feasts. 
Their priests are Desliasth Brahmans. 'I'hcy h.Tve j^reat faith in 
the Tijror god or Vagliya, and Lelieye in sorcery, witiiheratt, sooth¬ 
saying, omens, and lucky and unlucky day.s, and consult oracles. On 
the fifth day after tlu; birth of a cliild they dip a luuid in red- 
powder water iiud inako the mark of a hand on the wall of the 
mother’s room and worship it offering it a. goat or a cock. They 
name the child on the twelfth day. Their girls are married before 
they arc sixteen and their hoy.s before they are twenty-four. The 
ofior or asking in marriage, vuigiii, comes from the lioy’s side and is 
the same a.s among Marathas. 'J'he day hefoi-e the nnirriago the boy 
and girl aro rubbed with turmeric at their home.s. On the marriage 
day the boy, either seated on horseback or on foot, goes to the girl’s 
houso accompanied by male and fomalo rehi,tiai:i.s, friends, and music. 
At tho girl’s houso marriage-corouets or bdahingx arc tied round 
the heads of tho boy and girl and they are made to stand face to 
face and a cloth is held between them. The Brahman priest 
repeats versos and at tho end throws grains of rice over their heads 
and they ai'o husband .and wife. A feast is held and tho guests go 
back to thoir homes. Nest day tho boy goes in proccs.siou with his 
wife to his fatlierks and tho marriage C('vemony ends with a feast. 
They bury the dead iuul feed crows in. their honour. Thoy have a 
caste council and decide social disputes at mooting.s of tho castemen. 
They do not send tlu.'ir hoy.s to .school aiid ai*o poor. 

Vadars arc returned a.s nuinbcriiTg 2677, and us found over the 
whole district. Tlieir origin is iiiiku(.)wu, but thoir name.s and homo 
speech show that thoy aro of'I’elugn cextraction.’ They say thoy came 
into tho district tweiity-tivo or thirty year.s ago, but from wlierothey 
cannot tell. Tho uames in ('omiiion use a.iuong men aro Babu, 
Chirui!,, Ilaiiiuiint, Niiga, Piraji, Topaji, a.ud 'I'imaua,; and among 
women 13aya, Sataya, Tima, Yiima, and Vasari. 'J’heir snniatnos are 
J.adhav, Nalvade, Bavar, and Sliolvade. IVu’SOTis bearing the same 
suruaines cannot iuterm.arry. Tlnuv family deities are I'lUamma, Janai, 
Satvdi, and Vyankoba of Giri. Vad.ar.s include throe divisions, Gndi- 
vadars or cartmen, Jato-vadars or grindstono men, and Miiti-vadtlrs 
or quarrymori. These t}ire(!clas.ses o:it together but do not intermarry. 
Thoir homo speech is a corrupt Telugu and thoir outdoor .speech 
Marathi. As a ela.s.s they aro dark, tall, strong, aud wcdl-made. 
The men shave the head iixccpt the top-knot and the face except the 
eyebrows mou.stacho and whiskers. Some live in ono-storiod houses 
with mud walls and tiled or thatchi^d roofs, and many in bamboo 
huts thatched with the grass called Rurvadi. 'fheir house.s aro very 
dirty. Their bolanging.s include cuts, blankets, boxes, and metal and 
earthen vessels. They have no hou.se servaiit.s, but own cattle, asses, 
pigs, and poultry. Tli(;y are moderate eaters aud good cooks. 
Their staple food i.s Indian millet bread, pulso, and onions. On 
Sundays, Tuesdays, aud Saturdays they always batho before their 
morning meal. They may nso animal food and liquor on any day. 


1 Details are given in tlie BijiLpur Statistical Aeoouut. 
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They eat pork and rata and are looked down on by Mardtha and 
other middle-class Hindus. The women tie their hair in a knot at 
the back of the head, and wear a robe which hangs from the waist 
to the ankle without having the skirt drawn back between the feet. 
A Yadar woman who wears a bodice is turned out of caste. The men 
wear a waistcloth or a loincloth or a pair of tight drawers, a coat or 
a shirt called bandi, a Maratha turban, and a pair of sandals or shoes. 
Women wear no earrings. Their usual ornaments are toe-rings or 
jodvis, a nose-ring called nmfi, and silver wristlets called gots. As a 
class they are dirty, hardworking, irritable, thrifty, and hospitable. 
They are stone-cutters and quarry men, and some are contractors 
who supply stones for public buildings. The JMativadars or earth- 
men carry on their asses the earth wanted for buildings, repair 
rice dams, and take earthwork contracts on roads and railways. 
Daring the fair months they are well employed. They arc cxocllcnt 
workers, almo.st always working by the piece. A family of five 
spends 8s. to 16s. (Rs. 4-8) a month on food and 10s. to IGs, (Rs. 5-8) 
a year on clothes. A Vadar’s hut orcottage costslOs. to £5 (Rs. 5-60) 
to build and their house g'oods are worth <€2 to £7 10.s. (Rs. 20- 76). A 
birth costs 4.5. to 10s. (Rs. 2-5), a marriage£2 10.5. to£i0 (Rs. 25-100), 
and a death 10s. to 14,5. (Rs. 5-7). 'J'hey -wmi’ship local gods. Their 
family deities are Ellamma, Jauai, iSatviii, and Vyankoba of Giri. 
They keep the usual Brdhmaiiio holiday.s aud fasts. Tliey believe 
in witchcraft, soothsaying, and evil spirits, but they say they 
are not troubled by ghosts, as the pork which they cat and keep in 
their houses scares ghosts. Child-marriage, widow-marriage, and 
polygamy are allowed and practised. When a woman is brought 
to bed, a Yadar woman cuts the child’s navel cord and is given a 
pair of glass bangles. On the twelfth a IJrdlnnan priest names the 
child aud is paid 2d. (I J- a.5.). Coremouial impurity lasts fifteen 
days. After a fortnight and before the end of the fourth month, 
a clay idol of Satvai is made and tho mother lay.s before the image 
turmeric powder, vermillion, and flowers; frankincense is burnt, 
and a goat is slain. A cocoanut, a copper coin, wheat cakes, pulse, and 
pot-herbs are laid before the imago, and a cradle is hung over it. 
In a day or two the head of tho child is shaved, and the caste- 
people are treated to liquor and meat. Boys are married between 
three and twenty-five and girls between three and eighteen. When 
the parents of the boy and girl have .agreed to the marriage terms 
the boy’s father pays 10s. (Rs. 5) to the girl’s father, and after a 
day or two a caste feast known as tho sdlzharpdn or sugar and betel 
feast is given. At noon on tlio Saturday after the priest has named 
the lucky day for tho wedding, they lay flowers, vermillion or sandal, 
rice, sugar, and a cocoanut before their family god,s. They have 
no separate marriage guardians or devaks. Booth,s or porches are 
raised before the boy’s and girl’s houses with a branch of the wild 
fig or umhar tied to one of the posts and worshipped by the 
haravali, who is the sister either of the bridegroom or bride. At their 
own houses five threads, twisted into a cord and smeared with 
turmeric powder, are passed round a turmeric root and tied to tho 
wrist of the boy and the girl. Some of the turmeric powder is rubbed 
on the boy, and the rest is sent with music and women to be rubbed 
on the girl. Tho bridegroom is dre.s3ed and with music, friends, and 
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kinspeople is taken to tlio girl’s village Mdrnti. From Maruti’s temple, 
his brother is sent in front to the bride’s and brings back a suit of 
clothes for the bridegroom. Tho boy is then brought to the bride’s 
booth, a piece of bread is waved round him, and thrown away as an 
offering to the evil spirits. He passes i nto tho booth and is seated on a 
blanket spre.ad on the ground with his bride before him face to face. 
They are rubbed with turmeric paste five times and aro husband 
and wife. The guests throw lucky i-ico or mrmgaldhfi}iatn over thorn 
saying in a loud voice Savadhdn, Bo careful. Tlioir brows are 
marked with verinillion and rice, and copper coins are waved round 
them. They aro bathed by live married women, and dres.sed in dry 
clothes. On the next day and the day after tho cou])le are bathed 
in hot water and dressed, and friends and kinspeople are feasted. 
They go to Maruti’s temple on foot, burn frankiuconse before him, 
and break a coooauiit in bis honour. Each unties the other’s thread 
wristlet or kankan and they aro taken to the bridegroom’s with music 
and kinspeople, aud tho whole ends with a caste feast. When a girl 
comes of age she sits apart for three days, and her lap is filled with a 
cocoanut and fruit. On the twelfth or thirteenth day the girl and 
her husband receive presents of cloihes fi’om their fathers-in-law and 
she joins her husband. They bury their dead and mourn twelve 
days and on tlie thirteenth treat tho ca.stepeoplo to a cap of liquor. 
They form a united community and .settle caste disputes at meetings 
of the casi,emou called panchas. d'hey do not send their boys to 
school or take to now jnirsuits. 'J'hey aro a poor class. 

Vanja'ris, or Grain-dejilers, .are returacd as numbering 2606 and 
as found all over tho district. They have no story of their origin and 
no memory of former settlements .or of tho reason or tho date of their 
settling in Poona, 'i’hey belong to two classes, Mai'athi and Kongddi 
Vanjdris, who dine together but do not intermarry. 'I'lio surnames of 
tho Maratha Vaujaris aro Andhle, Darode, Ghulo, Palane, Sdbale, and 
d’horave. I'ho names in common use among men fire IMmbhdu, 
Sakharfim, Satvaji, ajid Tukarfim ; and among women Bhagirathi, 
Bhiina, Gangilbai, Kahi, and Rnji. As a class they are tall, strong, 
well-made, and dark. The men sh.avo tho he;id except the top-knot 
and tho face except the tnonstacho aud whiskers. Their head hair 
is long and black and the face hair thick and short. They speak 
Marathi both at homo .and iibroad, and live in houses with walls of 
brick and stones and tiled roofs. 'Thoir fnruituro includes cots, 
cradles, boxes, carpets, blankets, and metal vessels. They own cattle 
•and keep hares aud jfarrots as pets. They aro} moderate caters and 
their staple food includes pulse, rice, vegetables, and Indian millet 
bread. A man spends on his food 2.pJ. to 3d. (li -2 ns.) a day. They 
aro careful to Ijfithc beforo they tfike their morning meal. Caste 
feasts are given in honour of marriage and other ceremonies. When 
they e;in afford it they eat the flesh of goats, fish, poultry, deer, 
and hare. They drink liquor, smoke hemp-flower or gnnja, and eat 
opium. The men wear a waist.cloth, a shoiildorcloth, a shirt or handi, 
a turban, and Deccan shoes. The women plait thoir hair into braids 
and wear a bodice with a back and short sleevo.s and tho full Mard;tha 
robe whose skirt is drawn back between the foet. Neither men nor 
women have any store of fine clothes for holiday wear, but give 
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their usual cli.itiu’S a special washing. As a class they are dirty, hard¬ 
working, frugal, irritable, and hospitable. Their chief hereditary 
calliug is carrying rice, pulse, and other grain on pack-bullocks. 
Since the opening of cart roads and railways the pack-bullock 
trade has nnieh declined and many have had to .sock other 
employinent. Some are husbandmen and some constables and 
messengers, soirm deal in fodder, and some deal in wood. Of those 
who have tain ii to luisbandry some show tniicli skill both in 
field-woi'k and in gardening, and others deal in milk and 
clarified bidtur. 'I'heir women help in hoeing and cutting 
grass and tboir children in watching and bird-scaring. As 
a class the V:ini,in landholders are not pro.spcroixs. Tliey can 
borrow on thoir inrstmil credit £20 to £50 (Ps.200-500) at yearly 
rates varying fr na twelve to thirty-six percent. A Vanjari eats 
from no one but u Brahman or a Maratha. They rank themselves 
with Marathiis Imt iMai-atlifis look down on them and object to dine 
with them, Viuijilris nro religious. Some worship Shiv and 
others Vishnu, but thoir chief objects of woi’ship are tboir 
family doitios lialdroba., Bhavani, and .Khaudoba. Thoir priest is a 
Desbasth Bi’.ihmiiii, wlioin they call to their houses during their 
marriage doatli and other ceremonies. They make pilgrimages to 
Alandi, Jejuri, I ’a.ndlmrpur, Bingauapnr, Tnljapur, and other sacred 
places. 'I'liey keep the lasts and feasts observed by other Brahxnanio 
Hindus, and fast on ckdilaultis or lunar elevenths. They have no 
special guide but m '.sr, of them become the disciples of some Gosavi. 
Their women und i;liiKlreu occasionally suffer from spirit possession. 
When they tliinl> th.an .any .sickness has been caused by spirits an 
exorcist or deveri,->lii is called in who rejieats sorno vensos and waves a 
lemon and a tovvl roiiml tlic ])os.sessed person’s head and drives out the 
spirit. When a woiuiiu is in labour a midwife is called. She comes 
and prepares a place frr bathing the woman. She cuts the child's 
navel cord and liut ics ii under the spot where tlie woman was bathed 
and the inotlier is laid on a cot. On the fifth day a cocoanut and 
lemon are laid ou a grindstone fnid worshipped by men who sit up the 
whole night, 'riu- con luonial impurity lasts for ton days. On the 
twelfth Satvai is \m> rsliip]Kid and the child i.s named by elderly 
persons in the liuii;-i’. Between tho time when a boy is twelve 
months and tlirec years old, the hair-cutting orjdiml takes place. If 
the child is the sui.jis'''; of a vow a goat is sacrificed in the name of 
somegod. The cliild is sc abed initsmaterual uncle’s lap in the presence 
of a company oi frimids and relations. After tho hair has been 
clipped the head of tlm child is shaved except a small tuft or shendi 
on the top of rdie lioa.d. New clothes arc given to the child and 
friends and relaficms mo feasted. 

The offer of marriage coraes from the boy’s side. Tlie boy’s father 
goes with some friends to the girl’s house .and asks her father 
whether he will give his daughter in marriage to his son. If the 
father agrees a ferinul offer is made. Then follow as among other 
Mardthas the tunneric-nibbing, tlie installation of tho wedding- 
guardian or devak, and (ho making of wedding porches. Ou the 
marriage day the bridegre-om is di’es.sGd in now clothes, a marriage 
ornament called Inishuu/ is tied to his brow and he is taken on horse- 
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back with friends and music to the tempio of Marati in the girl’s 
village. The bi-idogroom is seated in the temple and his brother 
mounts the horse and goo,s to tlio bride’s. Her father gives him a 
turban and scarf and these he takes to the temple and gives to the 
bridegroom to wear. Then the bridegroom is seated on the horse 
and lod to the bride’s. He is taken into the wedding porch and made 
to stand on a carpet or sacking. 'J’he bride is led out and is made to 
stand facing the bridegroom. A piece of cloth is held between them, 
tliG Brahman priest hands to the guests rice mixed with turmeric 
powder, and gives the bride .and bridegroom a roll of betel loaves to 
hold. He then recites the wedding ver,se.s ending with Siva lagna, 
sdvudhdna, Alay tlio wedding bo lucky. Beware. He throw.s lucky 
rice five times over tlie conplo, ainl the guests throw the rioo which 
they have in tlieir hands. Then the couple are seated and the 
bridegroom tias the hieky thread round tho bride’s neck. The 
washerman brings a piece of fresh-washed white cloth. This i,s cut in 
two and in each yiart a turmeric, bc-toluut, and cloves are rolled and 
one is fastened round the right arm of tho brid(?groom and the other 
round the right arm of the bride. When the couple aro sea-tod on the 
altar tlie priest lights a sa-cred fire. When the lire is kindled and 
verses have bomi read tlie couple o.ach in turn throw clai’ified butter 
and rice into the fire. 'I’hen tho guests wave coppoi' coins inund the 
bride and bridegroom and throw them away. Tho skirts of the 
boy’s and girl’.s rolies arc knotted together and they go and bow to 
the family gods. When tho worship of tho lionse gods is over they 
fall at tho feet of the bride’s mother, who unties their clothes. The 
day ends with a feast. On tho day after tlie wedding a 
second caste feast is given. On the third day tho bridegroom 
and the bride aro bathed and made to dine from tho sarno dish in 
the presence! of friends and relations. The gue,sts as on the wedding 
day w'avo copper coins round tho bridegroom and the bride and 
throw them away. Tho coppers are given to tho priest or tho 
pipers, or they are changed into .silver and made into finger rings 
for the bride and bridegroom. Then with music the bride and 
bridegroom start in procession for tho bridegroom’s house, whore 
a feast of cakes and fle.sh is given and tho wedding guardian or 
devak is bowed out. When a girl comes of ago .she .sits by herself 
for four days and on the fifth she is bathed. On tho sixteenth the 
girl’s father with music fetches lier husband and asks him to put 
fruits and nuts into the girl’s lap and pre.sents tho girl with a robe 
and bodice and her hinsband with a turban. Tho day ends with a 
feast. The Vunjaris have no pregnancy ceremony. When a 
Vanjari dies his friends and relations or ca.sto-peoplo meet and 
prepare a bier. A fire is kindled and some water i.s lioatod in a 
new earthen pot, 'J'ho body is taken out of tlio house, bathed 
in hot water and dressed in a loincloth, laid on tho bier, and 
covered with a new white cloth. Then tho chief mourner starts 
carrying tho firc-pot and the bearers follow. On tlio way to the 
burning ground they re.st tho bier. Lay on tho ground a copper coin 
and some rice, chaugo places, and canyon the body to the burnino- 
ground. At tho burning ground they lay down the bier and 
unfasten the body. The chief mourner has his face, including the 
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moustaches, sIi<ivo4, washes in cold water, and with tbo help of 
others begins to lic:i]) up tho funora! pile. When the pile is ready 
the body is Isid mi it, and tlie cliiof mourner squeezes some water into 
tho dead mold h i.. Ill kindles the pyre. When tho body i.s nearly 
cousiitned the. sen walks thrice I’ouud tho pyre with tho dripping 
earthen wuter j e.', dasfies it on the ground, boats his mouth, aud 
cries aloud. All p) to the riror to bathe and return to tho liouso 
of mourning ill elotlies. At the liou.so of inourning they aro 
given some iu.h leavo.s to eat. 'I'hoy then look at tho lamp which has 
boeu .sot over I lie plneo Avhere tho deceased died and go to their 
homes. On the 1 1 i'(I day tlio chief nioiirnor, a,cooTnpaniod by a priest 
and a few n.hil i„’c,s, tako.s a winnowing'baslcot .and two or throG 
small earthoii imi ', with milk, curds, clarified butter, .and cow’s urine, 
and five^ millet .'akes, and g'oo.s to the burning ground. At 
tho burning- grniind the cow’s urine, milk, aud curds are poured 
over the a.-^he,-;, wldiili are gathered in a lilanket and tlirown into the 
river. Milk, ciini.s, and cow’s urine aro again jaoured over the place 
where the aslu. s n orii, and two earthen jars are set where the head lay 
and one where t lie li'ot lay when tho dead was biirnod. The jars 
are filled with a at or and covered with tho live millet ciike.s, and 
woraliipjied wiih llower.s and sai.idal powder. VV’hon this i.s over 
tho winnowing leiikot is thrown awniy and tho pcc'ple return homo. 
Ceremonial iiupnriiy hosts ten days. On the tenth, ten lialls of 
wheat Hour an ]■:•'pared and wor.sliip]X!d and one is offered to tho 
crows and ihe ivit are thi'own into tlto river. After a crow has 
touched the ball l m inonrnors batlio aud go home. On tho ole von th, 
they wash their i hilhcs aud eowdung t!io house where the death 
took place. On i he l.welL'lh and thirteentli ca.ste feasts aro given when 
relatioms iirc'.sei.i, i lu chief mounier with a mourning suit or dukhavata, 
A shnhhlliii, oi- ii; ml-fcast i,s performed every year in September. 
There i.s m.i single community of Vbmj.aris. Each group holds 
meotiug.s and selde.'. social disjiutes without any headman. Offences 
again,st ensto ruh i; are punished by fines varying from Sd. to 2.S‘. Gd. 
(Re. j-lj), If a, man refuses to pay tho fine, he is put out of 
caste anil imt allowed back till lie has given a caste fea,st. Both 
boys and girls ai . .sent to scliool aud kept there till they are about 
twelve. Home of ihem take to new callings and their prospechs on 
the whole are !.oio,|. 

Depressed Classes included four castes with a strength of 
90j‘28l (males females 4()/l'54) or lO'Gd per cent of tho Hindu 

population, 'flu' following table gives the details : 

PoOXA OKPREXSEn Ol.ASXKS. 


DiviffiiiN. 

iUalef*. 


Total. 

Division, 

Males. 

Female's, 

Total. 

Dhovs 

Miiur.s 

, f. 

r..u 

4!)J 

1104 
loOl 
74,.Tail 

Man^ 

{)i.;94 


19,(^20 

H'i.i-TI 

Total ... 

4:i.H27 

4ti,4.^)4 

'.K),2yi 


Dhors are rcti li ned as nnmboring 1104 and as found over the 
whole district cxce|it Puraiidhar. They have a tradition that they 
came into tin) district from Nasik about a hundred year,s ago. The 
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names in common use among men are Bliau, Dovba, Kushdba, 
Ndmajij Rama, Sakrn, and Vithu; and among women, Cliimana, 
Giraja, Knsa, Mukta, Manjula, Saguna, and Vitba. Bdji and rdo 
are added to men’s names and hdi to women’s names. In 
addressing elders tlio respectful term tiravanji is used. Their 
surnames are Gavai'e, Kalamkar, Narayane, Riipiri, Saddpbale, 
Sdlunke, Sinde, and Trirnak. I’crsona bearing the same surnames 
cannot intermarry. They have no divisions. Their family gods 
are Bahiroba, BhavAni of Kondanpiir and Tuljapiir, Jan^i, 
Khandoba of Jojuri, Mahildev, and Vithoba of Paiidharpnr. They 
look like Mat'iithas and speak a corrupt Marathi both at liomo and 
abroad. A Dhor may bo goncrally known by his red fingers, 
stained by the dye he uses in milking leather. As a class they are 
diirk, middle-sized, and woU-made. The men shave the head except 
tho topknot and the face except the moustache and whiskers. They 
live in common and generally dirty one-storied houses with brick 
walls and tiled roofs. They have no hou.so servants, but own cattle 
and pot animals. Theii’ staple food is Indian millet bread, rice 
and chopped chillies or pot-herbs. They usually bathe before 
their morning meal, worship their family gods, water tho sweet 
basil plant before their door, and offer the gods food cooked in the 
house. At their mari'iago feasts they have stuffed cakes or 
furanpoUs, ricc-tlour cakes fried in oil called telaclds, and boiled 
mutton. They cat tho llc.sh of tho sheep, goat, deer, hare, wild pig, 
pigeon, and poultry, and on holidays drink country liquor or 
European spirit.?. They drink to exoe.ss, take opium, drink bhdng 
or hemp-flower, and smoke tobacco and hoinp-flower or gdnja. The 
women tie their hair into a knot at tho back of tho head and never 
wear flowers or false hair. Both men and women are clean and 
neat in their dres,?. d'ho men wear a loincloth or a waistcloth, a shirt 
or handi, a shouldorcloth, a Maratha turban, and a pair of sandals 
or shoes. The women dress in a robe hanging like a petticoat from 
tho waist to tho ankles, and a bodice with a back and short sleeves. 
Neither men nor women have a special set of clothe.? for holiday 
wear; they give their every-day clothes a special washing. They 
buy their clothes in Poona and other district towns. As a class 
Dhor.s are dirty, hardworking, orderly, thrifty, goodnaturod, and 
hospitable. Their principal and hereditary calling is tanning hides. 
They buy skins from Mbara, and steep them for four days in an 
earthen pot filled with lime-water. On tho fourth thoy take them 
out and put them in boiled water mixed with pounded hdhhul bark 
and hirdds or myrobalans. After being left throe days in the water 
they are taken out and dried in the sun. The women holp the men 
in prepainng the lime and hdhhul bark water and mind the house. 
Most Dhors carry on their trade with their own capital. Tanning 
is brisk all the year round, but the cold weatlier is bottor than the 
hot, as in hot weather the skins rot quickly when dipped in water 
and are often spoiled. The DJiors do not rest on any day in the 
year except Shimga or Moli in March-April and Daaara in September- 
October. In spite of good earnings most of them are in debt, 
borrowing £2 10s. to £10 (Rs. 25-100) at twenty-four per cent 
interest to meet marriage and other charges, and being seldom able 
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to clear off tlieir debts. Some of them work as labourers and live 
from hand to laoTitb. Tliey rank one decree higher than Mhars 
and e^at from tli.e hands of Brahmans, Marathas, and Jjingayats. 
The Dhors are a, religions class. 'I'heir family deities are Bahiroba, 
Bhavani of 'I’liljnour and Kondaupiir, Janai, Khandoba of Jejuri, 
Mahddov of Sigufipur, and Vithoba of Pandharpur, Their priest 
is a Jangam, who olliciates at all their ceremonies ; at the same time 
they pay gi-cat respect to Brahmans. They are worshippers of 
Shiv and huhl liiiii in special reverence. They keep the usual 
Brahmanic and local holidays and fasts, their groat days beings 
Navardtra in Septembor-Ootoher and Shiuardtra in Jamiary- 
Pehruary. d’lii-ir religions teacher is a slit-cared or Kanphatya 
Gosdvi, who visii.s their homes and receives a yearly tribute either 
in cash or in ch.i lu s. They worship the usual Brahraanic and early 
village gods, bormdary gods, and local gods, and believe in witch¬ 
craft, soothsa) iuL", and evil spirits. When any one is possessed by 
an evil spirit thoy call in a dovarishi or seer skilled in incantations 
and charms, 'i'lio seer visits the sick person, burns fi’ankincenso 
before him, vcpeai.s a charm over a pinch of ashes, and rubs tho 
ashes on the sick {tersou’s brow, wave.s a cocoannt round his head, 
sacrifices a goat ()r a cock, and tho .sick recovers. Early marriage 
widow-inarriago and polygamy are allowed and practisedj polyandry 
is unknown. W'lieii a woman is brought to bed a midwife is called. 
She cuts the ehiId’s navel cord, bathes both mother and child in 
warm water, a,ml lays them on a cot. The navel cord is buried under 
the threshold and rJie nurse is paid 2d. to l^s. (lj-10a«.). For 
the first three days the child is fed on honey and the mother on 
rice mixed with ( larilied butter, On tho fourth tho mother suckles 
the child. Ou I bo fifth a gold or silver image of Satvdi i,s placed in 
the lying-in romii on a stone slab or pafa. Some sand, prickly-pear 
or nivadimg, and tho knife used iti cutting the navel cord are laid ou 
the stone. Tho mid wife or some other woman of tho family lays 
before the image turuiieric powder, Vermillion, cotton thread, and 
redlead. Fraukincmise is burnt before it, and goats are slaughtered 
in the name of tlio goddess and boiled mutton is offered to 
her. Four stalk.s of Indian millet arc placed at tho four conrors of 
the cob and the wi uieu of the family keep awake during tho whole 
night. On the Mc viiiith the lyiug-iu room is washed with cowduug 
and tho motlioi' l^ given now clothes, arad is again laid on the cot. 
Ceremonial impimty' lasts ten day.s. On tho eleventh the house is 
cowduuged, and t bc' mother is bathed and dressed in new clothes. 
She sets five stones outside of the door in the field and worships 
them with tiirmei'ic powder, Vermillion, and pomegranate 
flowers in the iiiimo of Satvai. Lastly tho goddess is offered a 
cocoanut and rice and pulse, and tho silver imago which was 
worshipped on the fifth is tied round the child’s neck. The child 
is named on tlu! fifteenth or twenty-first day, when castewomen 
meet at the child’s house, and, after asking the inmates, lay the child 
in a cradle and uamo it. Handfuls of boiled gram, betel packets, 
and sugar are served and the guests leave. A boy’s head is 
shaved for tho first time between one and five. He is seated on 
his maternal uncle’s lap, who cuts a little of the hair, and the cutting 
B 310—55 
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is finished by the men of the house. Goats are slaughtered and friends 
and relations are feasted. Betel leaves and nuts are handed and 
the guests take their leave. Next day the boy’s head is shaved 
except a tuft on the crown. A hair-entting or jdval costs 4s. to 8«. 
(Rs, 2-4). They marry their boys between five and twenty and 
their girls between three and sixteen. As a rule the offer of 
marriage comes from the boy’s father to the girl’s father, who accepts 
it if in his opinion the match is a good one. On a lucky day comes 
the mdgani or asking. 3’he boy’s father with music and friends goes 
to the girl’s and presents her with a new robe and bodice and a 
packet of sugar. A Jangara priest marks her brow with Vermillion 
and she is dressed in the suit presented to her by her future father-in- 
law. Her lap is filled with rice and a cocoanut, and rolls of betel leaves 
are served to the people who are present. Marriage comes within four 
years of the asking day. The first sign of the wedding is the making of 
turmeric paste, Some of the paste is rubbed on the bridegroom, and the 
rest with music and friends and a bodice and robe and flower wreaths 
is sent to be rubbed on the bride. Two days before the marriage the 
leaves of five trees are taken to the temple of Mdruti, preceded 
by drummers and followed by friends and relations. They are laid 
before the god^ brought back to the bridegroom’s booth> tied 
to one of its posts, and made the marriage guardian or devalc. 
Goats are slaughtered and friends and kinspeople are asked to 
dine. On the marriage day leaves of the same five trees are 
with the same ceremonies tied to a post in the bride’s booth 
and a marriage altar or bahule is raised. The bridegroom is 
seated on horseback and led in procession to the temple of Mdmti 
in the bride’s village. His brother or vardhdva goes in front to the 
house of the bride and returns with a turban for the bridegroom, 
whose head is docked with a brow-horu or bashing and he is brought 
with pomp to the house of the bride. At the enti'anoe to the booth, 
rice mixed with curds is waved round him and is thrown as an 
offering to evil spirits. He passes into the booth and is seated 
in a bamboo basket with the bride standing fronting him in 
another basket hid by a curtain or jamanika. A Jan gam and 
a Brdhman repeat lucky texts or mangaldshtaks and throw lucky 
rice or mangaldJeshata over the couple. Five cotton threads are 
twisted into a cord and bits of turmeric are tied to each of 
its ends. It is cut in two and one-half fastened round the 
bridegroom’s right wrist and the other half round the bride’s left 
wrist. The priest lights the horn fire. Round the bride’s neck 
is fastened the lucky necklace and she is told to walk five 
times round the altar with her husband. After the five turns are 
finished the hems of the couple’s garments are knotted together, 
and they go to the house and lay a cocoanut before the family 
deities and bow before them. The bridegroom takes the cocoanut 
with him and they return to the booth and are seated on the altur 
or bahule. Friends and kinspeople are feasted on fried rice flour 
cakes or telachis, and the wedding or vardt procession taking the 
couple to the bridegroom’s house starts next morning from the 
house of the bride. When they reach the bridegroom’s, five married 
women fill the lap of the bride and the couple visit the temple of 
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MAruti Euad bow before the god. Next day they are rubbed with 
turmeric paste and are bathed iu warm water. Lastly each unties the 
other’s marriages wristlet or kankan and the wristlets are thrown into 
a copper vessel tilled with water. When a Dhor dies, he is bathed 
in warm water, dressed in a loincloth, and laid on a bier. A turban 
is put on his Insad {i.ud his face is covered with a piece of white 
cloth. The .JaiigUini priest comes and rubs ashes on his brow, and 
flower gaiianda, betel leaves, and redpowder or guldl are thrown 
over the body, 'riio son or the chief mourner holds in his hand the fire- 
pot and starts for the burying ground followed by the bearers. On the 
way they stop, set down the bier, leave some rice and a copper coin 
near by, change places, lift the bier, and go to the burying ground. 
A pit is dug and the body is lowered into the pit iu a sitting 
position. The right hand is laid on the left hand and the pit is 
filled with earth. The Jangam drops ba/leaves over the grave and 
says that the dead has become one with Shiv. All bathe and each 
gives the Jangain a copper coin and he rubs their brows with ashes. On 
returning to the house of mourning they cleanse their mouths, eat a 
limb'tree Melia a.xiadirachta leaf and go home. On the third day they 
go to the burial ground with a winnowing fan containing three 
small cakes of wheat flour rubbed with clarified butter, cocoa-kernel, 
molasses, and three small earthen pots filled withcow’a milk, curds, 
and cow’s urine. A cake is left at the rest-place or visdvydchi jdga 
where the body was rested. The two other cakes, with the pots of 
milk and curils, are set ou the grave, and the ground is 
sprinkled with cow’s urine from tho third pot. The party bathe 
and return homo. They mourn the dead ten days. On the tenth, the 
face of the sou or chief mourner is shaved except the eyebrows, and as 
directed by the Jangatn priest he prepares ton wheat-flour balls. Of 
the ten balls iii no are thrown into water and the tenth is given to a crow. 
On the eleventli friends and kinspeople are feasted. Nothing is done 
on the yearly death-day, but the dead is romembei’ed on the lunar 
day that corresponds to the day of death in the Mahdlaya Paksha 
or All Souls I'oi'tniglit iu dark Bhddrapad or August-September. 
A death costs about £1 10s. (Rs. 1.5). Dbors form a united social 
body. Sociial disputes are settled at meetings of castemen. Smaller 
breaches of caste rules are condoned by fines varying from Gd. to lOif. 
(R8.i-5) or by caste foasts. Some send their boys to schools, where 
they remain till the_y are able to read and write. They take to no 
new pursuits and have still hardly recovered from the 1B77 famine. 

HS'lSiTkllOI'S are returned as numbering 1004, and as found over 
the whole district except Khed and Inddpur. They are known as 
Halalkhors or all eaters, Bhangis perhaps bamboo-splitters, Dhedis or 
Gujarat taimeivs, and Mhetars or princes. They are also called Lfil 
Begis or tho followers of Lai Bog, their religious head or guru. 
According to the Hindu books Halalkhors are the offspring of a Shudra 
father by a Braimian widow. They may have been i*ecruited from 
bastards sind other unfortunates, but the basis of the class seems to 
be degraded Indian Rajputs. Their traditional founder is Supdrukba 
who belonged to one of tho eighty-four castes whom the god Rdm 
once invited to a feast given by his wife Sita who had cooted 
diSerent dishes with her own hands. Snpfirukha instead of eating 
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eaoli dish separately mixed all the dishes into one mess and ate 
it in five mouthfuls. Annoyed by his want of manners Sita 
said to him, ‘You will henceforth eat food mixed with dirt j 
you will live on the refuse of food thrown into the street; you 
will take to tho lowest callings; and instead of associating 
with you people will shun yon.’ They say they came to Poona 
from (lujarht during the Peshwa’s supremacy. They are divided 
into Lai Begs and Shaikhs, who eat together and intermarry. 
Their commonest .surnames are Araya, Barhya, Chan, Madya, 
Manji, and Memdabadi; people with the .same surname do not 
intermai-ry. fi'he names in conirrion u.se among men are B^pu and 
Khushhl ; and among women Aka, Baina, Bhima, Hirna, and 
Hama. Tho men wear tho moustache, some wear the top-knot, and 
others whiskers and the beard. The women tie tho hair in a ball 
behind tho head. Their home speech is a mixture of Ilindust&ni 
Gujardti and Marathi. They live cither in wattle and daub huts 
or in houses with mud walks and tiled roofs, and have a cot, a box, 
earthen and metal vessels, blankets, carpets, and quilts. Their broom 
and basket ai’e kept either outside or in the house in a corner in the 
front or back veranda. They ai-e fond of parrots, dogs, and other pets, 
and keep goats, pigeons, ducks, and domestic fowls. They eat the 
leavings of all, whether Hindus or Mmsalmans, and their staple food 
is millet rice, wheat, split pnlso, vegetables, and occasionally fish and 
the flesh of goats, sheep,aMd dome,Stic fowls. They do not eat the flesh 
of a hare because Lai Beg was suckled by a female bare. They 
smoke tobacco, hemp, and opium, and drink liquor. At tlieir marriages 
they give feasts of sugared rice or sdkiiarlhdt, split pulse and rice or 
ddZh/idt and/t'/n'e/idi, mutton rice or p/ddu, wheat cakes and wheat 
and sugar called shirdpuri, sweetmeats or anarso and karanja, 
shevaya or vermicelli, and mutton. Their holiday dishes during 
Shrdvan or August are shirdpuri and khichdi, in the Xfiedfi holidays 
in November kanmja and anarso sweetmeats, and during Shimya 
vermicelli and sugared rice. They seldom have holiday or marriage 
dinners without flesh and liquor. The men dress in a loincloth, 
trousers, or waistcloth, headscarfs of different colours, or a Maratha 
turban, a jacket, a coat, and English or native shoes, and they carry 
a silk handkerchief carelessly wound round the neek or thrown 
over the shoidders generally with silk and silver tassels at the 
corners. The women wear cither the petticoat bodice and headscarf 
or. the robe reaching to the knee with the .skirt drawn back between 
the feet and a small tight-fitting bodice with short sleeves and no 
back, d’hey are generally sluggish, weak, timid, and drunken, but 
honest and orderly. The men are fond of show and pleasure. When 
a Halalkhor is in his holiday dross, it is almost impossible to say to 
what caste he belongs. They are scavengers and nightsoil men 
clo.auiug tho town from morning to eleven. Before starting on their 
day s work they bow to the basket and broom, and on Dasara Day in 
October bum frankincense before them, and offer them flowers, 
blades of rice, and dpta leaves. Children begin to learn at eight and 
are expert workers at sixteen, though they seldom begin tho heavy 
head-carrying work before they are eighteen or twenty. Boys earn 
14k. (Rs. 7) a month, women 16s. (Rs. 8), and men 18s. to £1 10«. 
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(Rs. 9-15). A fiiinily of five spends 148. to Ifis. (Rs. 7-9) a inontli 
on food and £1 to £2 (Rs. 10-20) a year on clothes. Their houses 
cost £10 to £20 (R.s. 100-200) to build ; their furniture and goods 
are worth. £2 to £4 (Rs. 20-40 ); their animals and birds £2 to £3 
(Rs. 20-30) ; and tiudr clothes and ornaments £.5 to £20 (Rs. 50-200). 
A birth costs rhein 2,s. to 8.8. (Rs. 1 -4) ; the marriage of a son £10 
to £15 (Rs. lOt.i-150); the marriage of a daughter lOi'. to £1 
(Rs.5-10); and a death £1 (Rs. 10). In religion they are half 
Musalmaiis half Idindus, going to mosques and repeating prayers 
and at the .same timo having as family deities Khoriyal of Gujaratj 
Kbandoba of .Jejuri, Khajapir, Baba Makdumbaj and the goddesses 
Kalsari and (1 lioi haci. They pay equal respect to Musalman saints 
and to Hindu gt>ds and offer them fowls whose throat has been cut 
by a Musalrnau. 'riieir priests are the strange half-Hindu half- 
Musalnulu Jlussaiai Brahmaus who officiate at their weddings. They 
keep both Hindu lud Mii.salman fasts and festivals. Their special 
day is the clUidili nacmi, which falls in the month of Shrduan or 
August. Tliis is the anniversary of the death of Joherpir, a royal 
saint who lived diiriiig the reign of I’irozsha, the Emperor of Delhi 
(1356-1388), and worked miracles. One day Joher’s cousins entered 
his country with a large army and called on him either to fight or 
pay them half Ids revenue. Joher's mother advised him to agree to 
their demands. Hut he attacked the army single-handed and killed 
the loading traitor. On his return liis motlier instead of praising 
him ordered him to leave her presence, and ho enraged at her 
behaviour, statiqxMl on the ground and was swallowed up. On tho 
day when Johor <lHtippearcd Hindus do not object to touch Halal- 
khors. Many of tin- .Hahilkhors make vows at Joher’s shrine and 
some weep for the stunt and lash themselves with ropes, but by the 
power of the saint suiter no harm. Their religious teachers or gurus 
are either men of their own caste or belong to tho school of NAnak- 
pauthi beggars. 'I.'he teacher tells tbo disciple a mantra or text. 
They believe in .suremy, witchcraft, soothsaying, omens, and lucky 
and unlucky day.*--, and consult oracles. It is considered lucky to 
meet a Hahilkhur, especially when ho has a full basket on bis 
head. On the thinl day after the birth of a child they ask their 
priests for a uaim; uud call the child by the name he suggests. On 
the fifth day they cowilung a spot of ground near the mother’s cot 
and spread'a child’s iwdycloth or Imlote over it. On the cloth they 
lay a millet c.ake and a ball of tamarind llowers, molasses and butter, 
and the midwife , who is generally of their own caste, worships them 
as the goddess Ohiudi. They keep awake all night to prevent tho 
goddess carrying off the child. A family in which a birth takes 
place is con.sKlered impure for eleven days, during which they do not 
touch their eiisti'q'iople. On the twelfth day the mother and her 
child arc baldied, (he liou.se is cowdunged and sprinkled with cow’s 
urine, and the clothes are washed. The mother takes the child in 
her arms and with a few near relations goes to some distance from 
the house and lays live pebbles in a lino on the ground, worships 
them, offers them cooked rice, innttoii, and liquor, and retires with 
a bow. They cli}) a, chdd’s hair when it is a month and a quarter 
to throe months old, the clipping being performed by the child’s 
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maternal uuclej who is presented with a cocoanut. They marry 
their girls between seven and twelve and their boys before they 
are twenty. The asking comes from the boy’s houses and when the 
match is settled both fathers put sugar into one another’s mouths. 
A few days before the marriage the girl’s father gives a feast to the 
boy’s relations, when sugared rice or sdkharhhdi is pi’epared. The 
girl is presented with a new robe and bodice and a flower garland 
is hung round her neck, boteluut leaves and cheroots are handed 
round and the guests retire. A couple of days before a marriage a 
dough image of Ganpati is made and is put in a new earthen jar 
and worshipped by the house women and hung in a coir sling some¬ 
where in the bouse. An imago of Ganpati is traced with red paint 
on a wall in the house and w'orshipped by the women. The boy and 
girl at their respective houses are seated on low wooden stools and 
rubbed with turmeric by the women of their family. The day 
before the marriage a feast is held at both the boy’s and the girl’s 
houses, and a gel fruit, Gardenia dumetorum, is tied to the right 
wrists of both the boy and girl. On the marriage day the boy 
accompanied by kinspeople friends and music, goes either on 
horseback or on foot to the girl’s, where her mother marks his 
brow with redpowder or kunlcu, throws grains of rice over hia 
head, leads him into the marriage porch, and seats him on a 
square mango bench or mdcholi. The girl is then led out by her 
mother and seated on a quilt close to the boy. In front of them 
a square is traced, a new earthen jar is set on each corner of the 
square, and cotton thread is passed five times round the jars. The 
priest lights a sacrificial fire in front of the boy and girl, and the boy 
and girl throw grains of rice over the fire and the jar. The mother 
or other elderly woman ties the hems of their garments together, and 
they go round the earthen jars four times and take their seats as before. 
The priest repeats marriage verses, or mangaldshtahs, and when the 
verses are ended closes the ceremony by throwing grains of I’ice over 
the beads of the bride and bridegroom, A feast is held and the boy 
and girl are seated on horseback and taken in procession to the 
boy’s house. Here the boy and girl sit in front of the house gods 
and worship them by throwing flowers and grains of rice over them. 
Next day the boy and girl go on foot to the girl’s and after washing 
their mouths toothpowdor or ddtvan is rubbed on their teeth and 
they are made black. A dish of vermicelli or shwaga is prepared 
and the boy and girl feast. The boy leaves the girl at her parents’ 
and returns home. A couple or four days after, the girl is taken to 
the boy’s house and the boy’s mother puts glass bangles round her 
wrists. The marriage festivities end with a feast at the boy’s bouse. 
When a girl comes of age she is seated by herself for three days. 
No rites are performed. When a Halalkhor dies, if a man, the body 
is washed at the burying ground, and, if a woman, at home. The 
body is carried on a bamboo bier on the shoulders of four near 
kinsmen. On the way to the burial ground the bier is rested on 
the ground, and a gram and sugar or hundi ball and copper coir 
are placed at the road side, they say, for the spirit of the dead. 
They dig a grave, seat the deceased in it, and making a small hole 
in front of the body place a lighted dough lamp in it. The chief 
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raoui’iier followed by the othera pours a little water into the dead 
mouth, and after the chief mourner has thrown in a handful of 
earth, the rest fill the grave, bathe and go to the deceased’s house. 
At the, hou.so (iadi takes a mouthful of w^a.ter and after rinsing his 
mouth goes honun On the third day the chief mourner’s moustache 
is shaved and ho goes to the burial ground, lights a dough lamp, 
burns frankiticcuiso, and lays a flower garland on the grave. On his 
return home he lights another dough lamp, burns frankincense, and 
lays flowers on the spot where the dead breathed his last. They 
mourn twelve day.s, during which they are considered impure and 
do not touch their castefellows. On the morning of the twelfth 
day seven dougli and seven rice balls are prepared and worshipped 
and thrown into a stream or into a pond. A caste feast at the end 
of a month co)n}>lete8 the death ceremonies. Hahilkhors are bound 
together by a slrong caste feeling and settle social disputes at 
meetings of the ca.stemen in presence of their headmen or pdtils. 
An adulteress is lined £4 {Rs. 40), and if she becomes with child 
without letting any one know, she is fined £6 (Rs. CO). Before he is 
allowed to inai'ry a widow the husband has to give the caste £1 Ss. 
(Rs. 14). If a marriage is broken off after a settlement has been 
made the offending |.>arty has to pay the caste a flue of 10^. (Rs. 5), 
and on every munfiago there is a caste fee of 8s. (Rs. 4). A woman 
who leaves her husband and lives with another man has to pay £2 
(Rs. 20). They send their boys to school until they are able to 
read and write a little Marathi. They are a steady people. 

Mlltl'rs are let nraod as numbering 74,553 and as found over the 
whole district. They say that once when Pavvati was bathing her 
touch turned some drops of blood on a bel leaf into a handsome 
babe. Sho took the child home and showed him to Mahadev who 
named him Maliamnni. One day, while still young, the child 
crawled out of tlie house and seeing a dead cow began to eat it. 
Mahadev was horrified and cui-sed the child, saying that he would 
live outside of vlllagos, that his food would be carcasses, that nobody 
would have anything to do with him, would look at him, or would 
allow his shadow to fall on anything pure. Parvati, who took great 
interest in her child, begged her lord to have pity on him, and 
Shiv agreed that people should employ him to supply mourners 
with wood and dried cowdung cakes to burn the dead. As the 
child’s appetite was so great he turned his name into Mahahari or 
the great eater. Mhars are divided into Andhvans, Daulos, 
L4dvfi.n.s, Pans, Somvauahis, Silvdns, and Surtis, who do not eat 
together. Their commonest surnames are Bh4ler4o, Bhoir, Chavan, 
Dasture, Gaikvtld, .favle, JMhav, Lokhande, Madar, Shelar, and 
Somvane ; people with the same surname do nob intermarry. The 
names in common uso among men are Govinda, Hari, Krishna, 
Mahhdev, Rarachandra, and Vishnu; and among women Eshoda, 
Ganga, Jaya, Radlm, and Yamna. They speak Marathi, those who 
know how to read and write speaking it purely.^ Mhdra are 
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* Among themselves they have a few peouliaritieg. They say mhi for nMi no, 
toha for tujhe thine, and naffu or nai paydje for nako do not want. 
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generally tall, strong, muscular, and dai’k with regular features. 
Most of them live outside of villages in small houses with tiled roofs 
and mud and brick walls. Tho neighbourhood of their houses is 
generally dirty, but the inside of tho liouses and the ground close to 
the doors are fairly clean. Except a few which are of metal, the 
cooking, dining, and water vessels are of earth. The well-to-do rear 
cattle and the poor sheep and fowls. They are great eaters of 
pungent dishes and their food is millet, Indian millet, rice, split 
pulse, vegotahlos, and occasionally fish. When cattle, sheep, or fowls 
die they feed on their carcasse.s, eating strips of the flesh roasted 
over a fire, often with nothing else but somotimes washed down by 
liquor. They do not eat pork. They give feasts in honour of 
marriages, deaths, and anniversaries costing £ I to £2 1 Os. (Rs. 10 - 25) 
for a hundred guests. It i.s tho co.st and not any religious scruple 
that prevents them using animal food every day. They say the men 
bathe daily before me.als, and the women once a week. They do 
not eat from Buruds, Mangs, Mochis, or Bhangis. They drink to 
excess and smoke hemp flowers and tobacco. The men dress in a 
loincloth, a waistcloth, a pair pf short drawers br cholnds, a shoulder- 
cloth, a coat, a waistcoat, a cap, a turban folded in Maratha fashion, 
and shoes or sandals. They have spare clothes in store such as a 
turban and a silk-bordered waistcloth. Tho women tie the hair in 
a knot behind the head and wear the bodice and full Maratha robe 
tho skirt of which they pass back between the foetd The orna- 
nients worn by rich women are the earrings called bugdya worth 
£1 to £2 (Rs. 10-20), the gold nosering called nath worth 14a. 
to £2 10s. (Rs. 7-25), a necklace called sari worth £1 to £2 10a. 
(Rs. 10-25), a gold necklace called pdnpot worth £1 10#. to £4 
(Rs. 15-40), a gold necklace called va,jratik worth £1 to £3 
(Rs. 10-30), and a gold necklace callod maiigahutra or mani worth 
Is. to 4s. (Rs. J - 2); silver bracelets called cUa worth £1 10s. 
to £6 (Rs. 15-60), silver gots worth 12s. to IGs. (Rs. 6-8), silver 
bangles worth 8s. to £ 1 12.s. (Rs. 4-16) and bellmetal anklets or 
jodvis worth 3d. to 6d. (2-4 a,s.). The ornaments of rich men are the 
gold earrings called bhikhdlis worth 4s. to 10s. (Rs. 2-5) and gold 
antias or Imdkias Avorth £1 to £4 (Rs. 10-40); an armlet called kade 
worth 10s. to £2 (Ks. 5 - 20) ; silver finger rings called dngthi Avorth 
9d. to 2s. (Re. | -1), and gold rings worth 2s. to 16s. (Rs. 1 - S); 
a silver waistbelt or kardora worth £l to £2 10s. (Rs. 10 -25) and 
a small belt for a boy worth 4.s-. to 16.S-. (Rs. 2-8); an anklet of 
silver called todc, if for one leg worth £1 to £2 (Rs. 10-20) and 
if for two legs worth £1 to £6 (Rs. 10 - 60). They are hardworking, 
hospitable, hone.st, and thrifty, but dirty and drunken. They are 
village servants, carriers of dead animals, husbandmen, messengers, 


* A Avell-to-do MhAr generally has a pair of waiatclotha worth Is. to 3s. (Ha. 1 -11) • 
a turban worth Is. M. to 10,?. (Ea. f-5); two coata worth Is. td. to 4s. (Ha. f-2)i 
two waistcoats worth Is. 3rf, to 2s. (lie. g-1) ; a pair of shoes worth Is. to 2s. 6d! 
(Ks. (> - IJ) ; -three jackets or kudtans for a child worth 2i. to 4s. (Es. 1-2) • two 
chaddis worth 6d. to Is. (4 -8 as.) ; a sejuaro loincloth or Ituvivli worth 14d (1 a ) • 
a cap worth Sd. to dd. (2 - 4 as.); and a ahouldercloth Avorth Qd. (4 a.?,). A woman’s 
clothes are two robes worth 4.?. to JCl (Ea. 2 -10); two bodices worth lid- to U, 
(5 - 8 as.); and sandals or chephja worth £W. to Is. (6 - 8 as.) 
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labourers, scavengers, sellers of firewood and cowdung cakes, and 
beggars. Tlio nion earn 8s. to £1 (Rs. 4- 10), the women 4s. to lOs. 
(Rs. 2 - 5), and tilu'children 2s. to 4s. (Rs. 1-2) a month. They 
make about 1 hi. to •id. (1-2 as.) pi'ofit upon each 2s. (Re. 1) worth 
of firewood or cowdung cakes. They charge Is. to 10s. (Rs. - 5) 
for carrying a dc.-id horse, Gd, to 2s. (Ibi. J - 1) for carrying a dead cow, 
and Bd. to :3s. (Its. ] 14) for carrying a dead buffalo. They are a steady 
class of people, and few of them are in debt, except some who have 
been forced to borrow to meet their children’s wedding expenses. 
They have credit and can borrow 10s. to £.5 (Rs. 5-60) at two per 
cent a montli. 1'hey hold a low position among Hindus, and are 
both hated and Id'ared. Their touch, even the touch of their shadow, 
is thought to licHle, and in some outlying villages, in the early 
morning, the Mliar as ho passes the village well, may bo seen 
crouching, (bat lii i shadow may not fall on the water-drawers. To 
build a house cosis £2 to £8 (Rs. 20-80), and to rent it 6d. to Is. 
(4*8 as.). The house property varies from £2 to £7 10s. (Rs. 20- 
7b). A birth costs 4.''. to 6s, (Rs. 2 -3), naming 2s. (Re. 1), shaving 
or jdval 4s. (Rs. 2) and if a goat is offered 7s. (R.s, 3^), a boy’s 
marriage £2 to £10 (Rs. 20 -100) and a girl’s ,£1 to £2 (Rs. 10 - 20), 
a girl’s coming of ago 8.s. to 10,s. (Rs. 4-5), a death 8s. to 16s, 
(Rs, 4 - 8) for a m in, 4.s. to 6s. (Rs. 2 - 3) for a widow, and 16s. to 
£l(Rs. 8-10) f(ir married woman. They are Shniva, pay great 
respect to Maliadcv, and have house images of Bhavani, Bahiroba, 
Chedoba, Chokhobu, Kbandoba, Maridi, and Mliaskoba. They worship 
metal masks oi- iah as emblems of deceased ancestors. Their 
priests are the c rdiauiy De.shasth Brdhmans and in their absence 
vdchaks or refuler.s belonging to their own caste officiate at their 
marriages. They make pilgrimages to Pandharpur, Alandi, Jejuri, 
and Mahadev of Signapur, They keep the u.sual Hindu fasts and 
feasts. Tho_v ar e a ridigious people, and spend much of their time 
in reciting sacred biioks or hearing them read. They have singing 
clubs where tliey sing in praise of tho Hindu gods. Among them 
both men and women sing with much skill and go in bands of two 
or more singing and begging. They have a religious teacher or 
guru belonging to their own caste, who.so advice they are required 
to take. Both boys and girls before they are a year old are taken 
to the teacher with a cocoanut, a waistcloth, rice grains, flowers, 
and frankincense, 'flu) child’s father marks the teacher’s brow with 
sandal paste, wor.sliips him, and presents him with a waistcloth and 
3tZ. to 2^. (Ro. ]-l) in cash. The teacher takes the child on his knee, 
breathes into both his ears, and mutters some mystic words into his 
right ear. At this lime either the priest covers himself and the 
child with a blankot or cloth, or a curtain is held between him and 
the rest of the peojile, who sing loudly in praise of the gods. They 
believe in sorcery, witchcraft, soothsaying, omens, lucky and unlucky 
days, and consult oracles. When a person is possessed by a spirit ha 
is seated in front of the house gods, and frankincense is burnt 
before him. If the patient remains sitting the posses.sing spirit is 
thought to bo a Hindu bhut. When the people are satisfied that 
it is a Hindu bhut chilly stems and seeds are burnt before him and 
he is asked his name. If he does not tell his name he is slapped 
B 310-56 
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with shoes, his little finger is squeezed, and he is caned. In spite 
of this the possessed person persists in keeping silence, hi.s case is 
referred to a devrisJd or exorcist. If the possessed person speaks, 
the spirit is asked his name, and tho reason of this body-seizing 
ov migdharne. The spirit says ‘ I was hungry and it was midday, 
and as this man was jiassing at tho time I entered his body,' He 
is asked how ho will leave the sick man. The ihut says ‘ I want a 
fowl or a goat and rice/ He is asked where the food should bo 
left for him, and answers ‘ At tho corner of the lane.' If the hhut is 
a female one she is called a hddal, and generally asks for sweot- 
smelling rice or dmhc 7nohoiw,hp, Idmt, picklo.s, and butter lonkade 
iup; along with this are placed turmeric roots, redpowdor, and 
botolnut or chikni mpdri. If the spirit is a male, curds and rice, 
hotel leaves, and a small tliick cake or damti of wheat mixed with oil, 
or of Indian millet mixed with pulse and oil are made ready. 'I’he cake 
is rubbed on ono side with black of the frying pan and on the other 
aide with turmeric and redpowder. The cooked rice and broad are 
put in a leaf plate and wavotl over the head of tho pos.sossod and 
loft on the spot named by the spirit. A man is sent to leave tho 
articles at the place named, and after washing his hands and feet, and 
rubbing water on his eyes, ho roturn,s home. He takes a pinch of 
dust off his feet, rubs it hetwooii the cyohrows of tho possessed 
person, and the spirit loavo.s his body. If the .spirit is a Musalmdn 
spirit, hog’s hair is tied in a box round the jmssossed person’s neck, 
and the spirit at once leaves tho body. A short time before her 
delivery tho woman is bathed in cold water, and imraediatoly after 
delivery hoth the mother and child are w'ashod in hot water and laid 
on a blanket on the ground. The mother is fed for the first three 
days on rice, sweet oil, and molasses, and is considered impure 
for twenty-one days. On the fifth day the goddos.s Satvfii is 
worshipped and a lamp is kept burning tho whole night. In order 
that the lamp may not go out and the goddess como and steal the 
child, the child is watched both by tho mother and the midwife. On 
the twelfth day tho child is laid in a cradle and named, the name being 
given by tho village astrologer- They marry their children at any 
time hetweoii a few months to twenty years of age and the boy’s 
father has to give tho girl’s father Is. to £2 10.<?. (Rs. 35-25). Marriage 
ceromonios lust three to eleven divys. Tho boy is rubbod with 
turmeric and tho rest is sent to tho girl with a new robe and bodice. 
They have several marriage guardians or drAmks. One is a silver mask 
or tdk, which is brought by a newly married couple from a goldsmith’s 
shop and placed among the housoliold gods and worshipped ; another 
is a wooden grain measure ; a tliird is the leaves of tho fivo trees or 
pawdi palavs; and a fourth is ii piece of bread tied to a post in tho 
marriage hall. Their marriage customs are in most particulars the 
.same as those of Mardthas. T’hc chief exception is that the boy and 
girl are made to stand in two bamboo basket.s at the time of marriage, 
and that a yellow thread is passed seven times round their necks. 
They bury their dead. When a Mhdr is on the point of death 
a few drops of water in which a Brahman's foot have been washed 
are put into his mouth, and when ho dies he is carried to the 
burning ground and buried sittit^g. . A few bel loaves are scattered 
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on Ilia head, ami tha chief mourner, going thrice round the grave 
with au cartliou waticr jar, dashes it on the ground and beats his 
mouth. On the third day he again goes to the burning ground, 
lays some cook(Hl loud for the ci-ows, and feasts the caste on the 
thirteenth, d’ho inourner is pre.seutod with a turban and the 
mourning is over. Mliara allow widow-marriage and practise 
polygamy, but iioi polyandry. They have a caste council and settle 
social disputes; ai. meetings of tho ca.stomen. They .send their 
boys to school. Hoiiio of thorn are well taught and are able to read 
and interpret saiTcd books. As a class they arc poor. 

MAngS are rein mod a.s numbering 13,020 and as found all over 
tho district. 'I’lu y say the founder of their caste was Mahdrudra 
son of Mahadev :itul that they camo to tlie di.strict from Hastitiapur 
or Delhi. They have no tradition of when they came. They 
are probably the remnants of an early tribe of Telugii or 
Kanaiese origin. They havo no subdivisions except that illegiti¬ 
mate children ace termed Akarmdse.s and do not eater marry with 
the rest. Tlieir surnamos are Adradui, Chavaii, Gaikvad, More, 
Sinde, and TTiirdgar; people witli tho same surname do not 
intermarry, 'l.'he names in common use a.niong men are Bdjm, 
Bliilign, Ithu, Krislina, Kushaba, Laksha,, and Mahficlu ; and among 
women Blntgii, t Tiaaida, (langvi, dai, Kakhma, Sngana, and Tulsi. 
They are dai'k ami stout with rognlar features. The men wear the 
top-knot and im ustacho, and sometimes tho whiskers and beard. 
They .sjieak Mandlii. They live in houses with mud or brick walla 
and tiled roofs, lllxeopt a water jar and dining plate of bellmetal, 
their cooking vossol.s are mostly of earth. They own sheep and 
domestic fijwls, ITieir staple food is Indian millet, millet, split pulse, 
chillies, onions, sai t, and spices. They eat lish and the flesh of sheep, 
goats, fowls, ducks, cattle, and hog-a, but not of horses or donkeys. 
They drink liipun' and smoko tobacco and hemp-flowers. They 
are hard work in;j and trustworthy, hut dirty, unthrifty, passionate, 
revcngofiil, ami greiitly feared as sorcerers. They make and sell 
leather ropes ciilled vnih'is worth 1 to 2,s. (Re. ^*^-1), date loaf 
brooms worth In',, to Id. (j - jj as.), and slingsor shinkfs worth ijd. to Jd, 
(i - 2 tf-)- 4'hi‘y' aro musicians, .songstej-s, .scavengers, husbandmon, 

measongor.s, beggars, and haiigmou, and they also geld cattle. The 
proudest mouK'ni, of a Miing’s life is said to be when he hangs a 
Mhar, the incc diiary I'ivals and enoinios of his tribe. Formerly 
they did not eat frojn Mhars, now, excepting Halalkhors, Dheds, 
and Bhangis, they oat from all and think themselves antyajas, that 
is, the lowest of Hindus, They are Shaiv.s and their chief god 
is Mahadev. 'JTioir house deities are Amb^bdi, Bahiri, Jandi, 
Khandoba, Maiihi, Tuki, Vithoba, and Yamai. Their pnest.s are 
ordinary Marattia BrAlunans, and they make pilgrimages to Alandi, 
Kondanpur, 1)( hn, Pandharpui’, and Signapur near Fhaltan. They 
keep the cliicl fasts and feasts, MahashiunUrn in February, lIoU 
in March, Ihiiriiiavini in April, Afshidhi Ekddasld in July, 
GokulasJdaiiii arid Mondays and Saturdays of Idhrdvan in August, 
Eusnra in t)i;tober-, and Divdli and Kdrtiki Ekddashi in 
November. On tho fifth day after a child is born they worship 
a dough imago of Satvai or simply five pebbles arranged iti 
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a line in the mother’a room and offer them cooked rice and split 
pulse or ddlhkdt. 'J'wo dough lamps are kept brnming the whole 
night and a feast is held. On the twelfth day seven pebbles are 
placed outside the house in a lino and worshipped by the mother 
in the name of the goddess Satvdi. They name the child on the 
same day, the name being given by the Brahman astrologer. They 
marr}' their children standing in two bamboo baskets face to face 
and with a cloth held between them. The priest standing at some 
distance repeats vorses and at the end throws grains of rice over the 
boy and girl, and they are husband and wife. A feast is held the 
next day and the boy takes the bride to his house on horseback 
accompanied by music, kiuspeople, and friends. When a sick person 
is on the point of death sweet milk is put into his month so that he 
may die happy, ddiey bury their dead, and mourn thir^'cen days. On 
the morning of the thirteenth they go to the burning ground, 
shave the chief mourner’s head and moustache, and bathe. The 
mourner places thirteen leaf cups or drones side by side, fills them 
with water, returns homo and feasts the caste. The ceremony ends 
with the present of a white turban to the chief mourner. The 
Mdngs have a headman or mehetrya belonging to their own caste 
who settles caste disputes in consultation with the adult male 
members of the caste. A few send their children to a Marathi 
school. They are a poor people. 

Beggars, included twenty-three classes with a strength of 10,477 
or I 23 per cent of the Hindu population. The details are : 


PooMA BeoOARa. 
,- - 


Divisiok. 


Females 

1 

rotal. 1 

l)i%iaios. 

Mnles. 

Females 

Total. 

A'rfidhifi . 

43 

18 

61 i 

Kolhatis . 

103 

232 

895 

Bh&niUs . 

02 

69 

131 

Milnblidvi]. 

128 

94 

222 

Bhar&dis . 

470 

479 

919 

PAiiguls . 

46 

42 

88 

Bhfttfl . 

70 

60 

120 

Sarvade Joshis 

1 sn 

812 

1023 

Bhutes . 

9 

3 

12 

Sahatlcv Joshla 

Chitrakiithis 

71 

77 

148 i 

Tirmalis . 

30 

34 

70 

Goiidhlis . 

311! 

370 

6B3 I 

Vft)j;he9 and Murlis. 

6 

16 

21 

Gosdvis 

2002 

1707 

3709 

Vaidus . 

261 

262 

52S 

Holaru . 

•259 

243 

602 

Viisudova . 


17 

42 

Jangams . 

Jogtins . 

493 

419 

917 

Virs . 

17 

11 

28 

Joh&ria . 

60 

00 

ilo ! 





K&nph^ltes. 

60 

63 

123 

Total .. 

5399 

6078 

10,477 


A'ra'dhiS, or Praying Beggars, ai-o returned as numbering sixty- 
one and as found over the whole di.strict. They are a mixed class 
of men and women and include members of all castes of Hindus from 
Brdhmaus to Mhars and Mangs. Even Musalmana are Aradhis, 
The men arc generally tall thin and womanish, many of them either 
being eunuchs or copying eunuchs’ ways. Those who are well-to-do 
have to beg, at least at five houses, once a week, on Tuesday, Friday, 
or Sunday and eat such food as is given them. They worship all 
Hindu gods and goddesses and observe the usual fasts and feasts. 
Their priests are Deshasth Brdhmans who officiate at birth, marriage- 
and death ceremonies. A childless man prays to Bhavani and vows 
that if she hears his prayer and blesses him with a child, it will be 
set apart for a religious life. Others stricken with dropsy, leprosy, 
or consumption vow that if they recover they will become Arddbis 
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in honour of Bliarani. Men who are vowed to be Aradhis either by 
their fathers or by themselves marry with women of their own caste. 
Praying girls or Aradhinis are considered devoted to their patron 
goddess and remfiiii single. When a man wishes to become an A'nldhi, 
he goes to one of i ho brotherhood and tells him his wish. He is asked 
whose Ariidbi he wishes to become whether of the Bhavhrd of 
Tuljdpur, of Koiidanpur, of Rdsan, of Kurkumb^ of Nhyavar, or of 
Chatarshiiigi. lie names one of these Bhavanis and is advised to go 
and visit his pat ron goddess. If he is not able to undertake the 
journoyj ho is asked to bring about a pound of rice, turmeric, red- 
powder, beteluut. and leaves, flowers and flower garlands, molasses, 
a yard of new white cloth, a cocoanut, five turmeric roots, five dry 
dates, five pieces of dry cocoa-kernel, five lemons, five sugarcanes, or 
in their absence live stalks of Indian inillot, five dough-cakes, frauk- 
inceuse, camphor, and money. A few neighbouring Aradhis both 
meu and women are called, a spot of ground is cowdunged, and a low 
wooden stool is set in the spot. Over the stool the white cloth is 
spread and the riijc is heaped on the cloth. On the rice is set a water- 
pot or filled uith water, five betelnuts, ten betel leaves, and 
IJd. to 2n. (Ilf, I'f -1) in cash. The mouth is closed witha cocoanut. 
Then five .sugarciines or five millet stalks are tied together and made 
to stand over tlie .stool. At each corner of tho stool aro placed 
betelnuts, lemon.s, dates, turmeric roots, dry cocca-kernels, aud one 
of each is laid in front of the water-pot. 'J'he presiding Aradhi is 
termed guru aud worships tho w’ater-pot or ghat. A dough cake 
and a flower gaiT-ind are dropped from the sugarcanes over the water 
pot; cookesd rice aud wheat bread and molasses are offered to the 
god; frankincense and camplior arc burnt before it; and the teacher 
and other Aradhis four times repeat the word itdava or Arise. The 
ofliciating Artidhi. placc.s a thick uiilighted roll of oiled rags ou the 
novice’s head, tlirow.s a shell necklace over his shoulder so that it falls 
on his right side, marks his brow with ashes or angdrika, and gives 
him two basket.s t,o hold in his right hand. After the novice has made 
a low bow liefore the goddess and the Arddhis, he presents the guru 
with 7^d. to 2,s.()d,(K,e.^iy-l J),feast.sthe brotherhood, aud is declared 
an Arddhi. The initiation costs tho novice 2,9. to £2 (Rs.1-20), 
When they beg t he Arddhi womou wear their ordinary dress. The 
men wear a wiiistcloth or trousers, and a long coat reaching to the 
ankles besmeared, with oil. They tie their hair in a knot behind 
the head like woineu u.se false hair, and deck their heads with 
flowers and oruaiuents, generally of brass. They wear nose and ear¬ 
rings of brass and false pearls, brass and shell bangles, and wristlets. 
They wear a garland of kavdi shells hanging like sacred thread from 
the left shoulder down the right side. The shells, which are known 
as Bhavdni kardi/a, or Bhavdui’.s cowries are yellow marked with 
patches of red. The necklace costs 44d. to 6d, {3-4 as.), and is 
composed of thii ty-five to forty shells. Besides the necklace they wear 
shell ornaments round tho bead, neck, arms, and fingers. They 
carry two bamboo baskets worth about 3d. (2 as.). Ono of the 
baskets is small called Parashrdm with five shells stuck to it, the 
other is large and has no other name except basket or pardi. Prom 
one of their shell necklaces hangs a cloth bag stuck round with shells 
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in whioli they carry ashes or angdrika, which they rub on the browg 
of the charitable. On their head rests a thick rope of rags soaked 
in oil but not lighted. Dressed in this way they start begging at six 
in tho morning and bog till noon. Their chief begging days are 
Tuesdays, Fridays,and Sundays. Whenthey come near a house they 
call out Erndi 'ihikdiv.lia Jogva, that is Alms in tho name of Em^i and 
Tukfii. Somoiimo.s four or live go in a band with drums or mmels, 
metal cups or tdls, and tho one-stringed fiddle or tuntime, and their 
baskets, and beg singing and dancing. When they go singly they, 
do not get one jiound of grain in a day ; when they go in bands with 
music they got three or four pounds besides old clothes and coppers. 
E.x;copt that their shell necklace and bamboo baskets are laid near 
tho head and burnt or buried with them when they die, their 
marriage, birth, and death ccrcnionie.s are tho same as those of the 
ca.ste to which they belong. Tho Arfidhis have a council and their 
disputes arc settled by their religious head or guru. They do not 
send their boys to school and are a falling people. 

Bha'mta's. Sec Ucik.es. 

Bhara'dis arc returned as munboring 920 and as found in small 
numbers all over tho district. They arc said to be dosceudod front 
a Kunbi who, after being long childless, vowed that if ho was blessed 
with sons he would devote one of thorn to the gods. They are a 
class of wandering beggars who chant versos in honour of Ambabdi 
or Saptashringi, playing on a hourglass-shaped drum called 
daniaru or daur, and dancing with lighted torches in their hands. 
The namc.s in common uso among men and women arc the same as 
among Kuubis. Their surpames are Chavitn, Giiikvfid, Jadhav, 
and Siude; and their family gods are Devi AmbtLbdi of Tuljfipur in 
tho Nmdm’s country, Jotiba of Ratmigiri, and Kbandoba of Jejuri 
in Poona. Their hone tongue is r» corrupt Mar^tha. They have two 
divisions Ood literally sweet that is pure Bharudis and Kadu 
literally sour that i,s bastard Bharddis. Those classes neither eat 
together nor intermarry. They are dark and strong with regular 
features and live in one-storeyed houses with mud walls and 
thatched or flat roofs. Tlieir house goods include low stools, 
blankets, quilts, and vessels of metal and earth. They have no 
servants but own bullocks and other boasts of burden, and dogs. 
They are poor cooks and great eaters?, and their staple food is 
millet bread, pulse, and vegetables. Their special dishes include 
sweet wheat cakes or polia and fried rico cakes or telchia 
with gidavani or rice flour boiled in water mixed with cocoa-milk 
and molasses. They eat fish and flesh except beef and pork, and 
drink country wines. They are given to smoking tobacco and hemp- 
flowor or gdnja. They shave the head except the top-knot and the 
face except tho moustache and whiskers. The women tie their hair 
in knots, but have no taste for false hair or flower.s. Men's every¬ 
day dress includes a loincloth or waistcloth, a shouldercloth, a 
shirt, and a many-coloured headscarf folded in puckers about the 
head, with a pair of sandals or shoos. Tho women dress in a 
Maratha robe and bodice but do not draw the skirt back between 
the foot. Both men and women have a store of ornaments and 
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clotbes like thoscj of Kunbis. While they perform men wear a long 
and loose coat falling to the heela and smeared with oil with a light 
scarf or sh'ela, a string of cowries about their neck, and jingling bells 
about their feet. As a class they are clean, idle, and orderly. They 
are professional beiggars, going about beating their drum. They 
perform the (jontihal dance chanting songs in honour of Tulaja 
Bhavani, accompanied by the double drum or samel and the one- 
stringed fiddle cr iuntune. They spend their mornings in begging 
and the rest of the day iu idleness. The villagers pay them yearly 
allowances in grain for performing the gondhal dance in the local 
temples during the navaraira fefist, Bhavani'’s nine nights which 
end in Da.sara iii September-October. Tho. women mind the house 
and weave girdles or kdchds. They live from hand to mouth. They 
worship all lii alimanic and local gods and have special reverence for 
their family gods whose images they keep in their houses. 'I'hey 
keep all Hiudn i;e;tsts aud fasts and ask the village Joslii to officiate 
at their marriage and death ceremonies. They belong to the ndth 
sect and make pdgrimages to Alandi, Jejuri, Mdhur, Pandharpur, 
and Tuljapur. TJieir religious teacher is a Kdnphdtya Gosavi. 
They believe in witchcraft, soothsaying, and in the power of evil 
spirits. Early marriage, polygamy, and widow-marriage are allowed 
and practised ; polyandry is unknown. Their customs are tho same as 
Kunbi customs. L'l very child between five and eight must go through 
the ceremony ot wearing nvud-ms that is brass or horn earrings; 
the lobe is cut >vitli a knife, so tliat the drops of blood fall on the 
ground appaiviilly to satisfy tho ovil spirits, and a ring or 'mudra 
is passed tlirougli the hole so made. They have a caste council 
and settle their disputes at caste meetings under tlio presidency 
of their headman or juUU. They send their children to school, but 
have no taste fo;' learning, aud are a falling class. 

Bhats, or Bards, are returned as numbering 120 and as found 
wandering all over tbo district. They belong to two divisions, 
Maratha and Ou janiti Bliats, who eat together but do not intermarry. 
Maratha Ulnlt.s who form the bulk of the Bhat population are like 
Maratha Ivuubis and do not differ from tliera in dwelling, food, or 
drink. 'I’hey are g’ood cooks and moderate eaters, d’licir .staple 
food is millet In cad, pulse, onions, aud fi.sh curry. They oat flesh 
and drink liqimi aud hemp-water or hhdng. Both men and women 
dress like Maratha Kunbis and have a store of clothes for holiday 
wear. As a class flioy are clean, orderly, thrifty, and hospitable. 
They are hereditary beggars, but some work as masons, others as 
husbandmen, aiid many as field labourers or house servants. Bhats 
are usually askeii to join Malis aud Kunbis iu their thirteenth 
day death feast. Their duty is to call out tho names of those who 
make presents to tho chief mourner. Tho women mind the house, 
gather the grfiJis. which tho villagers give them, wateli the fields, 
and fetch firewood. They are said to be badly off as tho villagers 
are less free than tlioy used to be in thoir gifts of grain. They rank 
with Maratha Kiunbis and do not differ from them in religion or 
customs. They worship all Knnbi gods and keep the usual fasts 
and feasts, 'i’hey believe in witchcraft and soothsaying. Early 
marriage polygamy and widow-marriage are allowed and practised. 
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polyandry is unknown. They are bound together by a strong caste 
feeling, and settle social disputes at meetings of adult castemen. 
They send their children to school but do not take to new pursuits. 
They are a falling class. 

BllutOS, or Devotees of Goddesses, are returned as numbering 
twelve and as found only in Haveli. They are followers of the 
goddess Bhavani and go begging from door to door and village to 
village with a lighted torch in their hands, and playing metal cups 
or tais, the one-stringed fiddle or tuntune, and the drum or samel. 
They cover themselves with sheila from head to’foot, mark their 
brows with rcdpowder or pinjar, and have a square breastplate 
or tdk hung from their necks. While begging they dance, sing 
songs, and touch their bodies with the lighted torch or pot. In 
appearance, speech, dress, food, and customs they do not differ from 
Marathfis, They have a caste council, do not send their boys to 
school, and are poor. 

Chitraka'thia, or Picture Showmen, are returned as numbering 
148 and as found over the whole district except in Inddpur, Puran- 
dhar, and Poona. They take their narno from chitra a picture and 
katha a stoiy, because they show pictures of heroes and gods and 
entertain their audience by telling them stories from the Purans, 
According to their owu account they formerly lived at Siugnapur in 
Sholapur and came to Poona during the time of Shahu Baja (1708- 
1749). They have no divisions. Their surnames are Jfidhav, More, 
Pov4r, Salunkhe, Sinde, and Thoinbre, and families bearing thq 
same surname oat together but do not intermarry. The names in 
common use among men are, Hanmanta, Mdnia, Santu,and Rethu; and 
among women Bhimdbfii, JAnkibai, Rakhma, Sakhu, and Vitbabai. 
1‘dtel is added to men’s names, and bdi to women’s names as Mtoia 
Patel and Ramji Patel, Sakhubai and Rakhmabai. They speak 
Marathi both at home and abroad. In appearance they do not 
differ from ordinary local Maratha Kunbis. Tho men shave the 
head except the top-knot and tho face except the moustache and 
whiskers. They live in houses of the poorer class with walls of clay 
and thatched roofs. Their house goods include blankets, quilts, 
cradles, boxes, and metal and earthen vessels. They own cattle but 
have no servants. They are moderate eaters and are fond of hot 
dishes. Their staple food is millet or ndchni bread, vegetables, and 
ndehni porridge or amhil. They bathe before they take their morning 
meal, and do not leave the house if they oat without bathing. They 
use animal food when they can afford it, which is not often. They 
eat tho flesh of sheep and goats, fish, and poultry, drink liquor, aud 
smoke hemp or gdnja and opium. The men wear a loincloth, a 
shouldercloth, a Maratha turban, and a pair of shoos. The women 
wear the hair in a knot behind the head and neither wear flowers 
nor false hair. They wear the full Mardtha robe, passing the skirt 
back between the foot and a bodice with a back and short sleeves. 
Neither men nor women have any store of fine clothes for holiday 
wear. As a rule Chitrakathis are dirty, thrifty, and hospitable. 
Their chief calling is begging by showing pictures of gods and heroes 
and reciting stories and songs about them. They also show wooden 
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dolls whom they make to dance and fight to represent the wars of 
the heroes and doinona. These puppet shows have ceased to be 
popular, and tin y now seldom do anything but show pictures by 
which they make 8?;. to 10«, (Rs. 4. - 5) a month. A boy begins to 
act as showman at twelve and in two years has mastered his work. 
A Chitrakdtbi’s stock generfiHy includes forty pictures of Ram worth 
10s. to 12s. (Rs .") - (i), thirty-five of Piabhruvdhan the son of Arjun 
one of the five I'.indavs worth 8.s-. to 10.9. (Rs. 4-5), thirty-five of 
Abhimanyn anotlier son of Arjun worth 10s. to 12s. (Rs.5-G), forty of 
Sita and Ravan worth 10s. to 12s. (Rs.5-C), forty of Harishchandra 
king of Oiidh, and forty of the Pandav brothers worth 10s. to 12s. 
(Rs. 5-6). They [laint these pictures themselves and offer them for 
sale, and they ha ','t' .a caste rule that on pain of fine every house must 
have a complete set of pictures. Tho women mind the honso and 
never help the; men to show pictures. They fetch firewood, heg, 
and cook. As tliey got paid in grain their monthly food expenses 
are small. A birih costs 2s. to 6s. (Rs.1-3), a hair-cutting 2.s. to 6s. 
(Rs.1-3), a uiari iage 10s. to £2 (Rs.5-20), a girl's coming of age 
Is. to 2s. (Re. and a death 4.s. to 6s. (Rs.2-8). They are a 
religious people. Their family deities are Bhavani of Tuljaptir and 
Khandoba of .Icjnri. They employ a Brahman of any class or sect 
to officiate at their marriage.s and deaths. Tliey are nominally fol¬ 
lowers of Vi.shni,i but: their favourite deity is Bhavani. They make 
pilgrimages to Al iiuli, Jejuri, Paudharpur, and Tuljapnr, and their 
fasts and fea.sts ai-e tho same as those of cultivating Mardthas, 
After the birth <4 a child the mother is bathed, and the child’s 
navel cord is cut uul it is bathed. Sometimes the mother does 
this herself; in other cases a woman is called to help. Bedding 
is spread on I he floor and the wmraan lies down with tho child 
beside her. The child is given water mixed with raw sugar and tho 
mother is fed un oil and rice. On tho fifth day a grindstone is 
placed where the mother and child were bathed, and before it are laid 
flowers, rodpowih r, and turmeric. An earthen pot full of ndchni 
gruel and millet is sot on the stone and in front of the stone a wheat 
flour lamp is filled with oil and lighted. On tho sovonth day tho house 
is cowdunged. Inijmrity in consequouco of a birth lasts ten days. 
On the eleventh tf le house is again clciined. On the twelfth some 
neighbouring w(men are called and tho child is named. Packets of 
betel leaves and of whole boiled millet grains called ghugaris are 
served and the guests retire. After this the mother is free to movo 
about the house as usual. Ou some day when a child, whether a 
boy or a girl, is about seven months old tbo bair-cutting or jdval 
is performed. bor tho hair-cutting they have to go to Jejuri, 
Tuljapur, or some other place of pilgrimage, where a goat is killed, 
the child bows licfore the god, the victim is cooked, .and the 
ceremony ends with a feast. They marry their girls between three 
and twenty and tlieir boys between three and twenty-five or thirty. 
The offer of niiuriji.go comes from the boy’s side. The father of the 
boy goes to the pit rents of the girl and asks them to give their 
daughter in marriage to his son. If the girl’s parents are willing 
the boy’s father calls tho castemon and asks their approval. If 
they raise no objection ho goes to the priest who chooses a lucky 
B 310-57 
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time for the marriage and preparations are begun. Wedding porches 
or mdndavs are built in front of the bride’s and bridegroom’s 
houseSj a lucky pillar or vnuhurt-medh is sot up in each porch, but 
no altar or bahule is raised iu the girl’s porch. Kext day the 
bridegroom is led on foot in procession to the bride’s and made to 
stand ill the wedding porch on a spot strewn with rice. The bride 
is brought and made to stand facing the bridegroom and a cloth 
or ankvquit is hold between thorn. The Brdhman priest repeats 
marriage versos and at the end the couple are man and 
wife. Then the priest winds a thread of five strands round 
two pieces of turmeric and ties one piece to the wrist of the bride 
and the other to the wrist of the bridegroom. The skirts of their 
clothes are knotted together and (hey go and bow before the 
house gods. The girl’s mother loosens their garments, a feast 
is given, and the guests withdraw leaving the bridegroom who 
spends the night at the bride’s. Next day a new robe is given to 
the bride, and the bride and bridegroom are carried to the boy’s 
house each seated on a man’s hip. On entering the boy’s house 
they bow to his house gods and each takes off the other’s turmeric 
bracelets. A feast is given, the marriage guardian or devah is 
thrown into the river, and the wedding observances are at an end. 
When a girl comes of ago she is considered unclean and is kept 
by herself for four days. On the seventh she is given a now robe 
and a bodice and at any timo after goes to live with her husband. 
After death the body i.s washed iu hot water and dressed in a 
loincloth, sandal paste and turmeric powder are rubbed on the 
brow, and if he is a man his turban is put on. He is seated on a 
blanket with some cooked rice tied to one of its corners. The 
chief mourner starts carrying an earthen pot with cooked rice 
in it; the bearers lift the body in a blanket and follow. Before 
they reach the burial ground the body is rested on the ground and 
the bearers change bauds. At the burying ground the chief 
mourner turns over a little earth and the bearers dig a grave and 
lay the body in it. Earth is thrown in and on the top the chief 
mourner strews the boiled rice which he brought in the earthen jar. 
All bathe in the river, go to the house of the dead, and return home. 
On the third day three cakes are baked and the chief mourner lays 
one at the place whore the body was rested, and of the other two 
one is laid at the head and the other at the foot of the grave. They 
do not have their moustaohos shaved and they do not offer balls of 
rice to the dead. On the thirteenth .a caste feast is held, when goats 
are sometimes killed and others give pulse bread and rice. Their only 
memorial ceremony in honour of the dead is during the makdl or 
All Saints’ fortnight in the latter half of Bhddrapad or September. 
They have no headman, but settle social disputes at meetings of 
castemen. Persons convicted of broaches of caste rules are made 
to give food to five boys or men. As a class the Chitrakathis are 
badly off and are growing poorer. 

Gondhlis, or Performers of the gondhal dance, are returned as 
numbering 68d and as found iu Haveli, Bhimthadi, Maval, Junnar, 
Indapur, Khed, Sirur, Purandhur, and Poona City. They say the 
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founders of tlioir caste were the sage Jamdagni and his spouse 
Renuka, and that they came into the district two or throe hundred 
years ago from Mahur and Tnljsipur in the Nizam’s country. 
They are divided into Brahman-gondhlis, Kumbhdr-gondhlis, 
Kadamrai-goiidhlis, Renurai-gondhlis, and Akarmasi-gondhlis, who 
neither eat tugetlier nor intermarry. The followingpartioulars apply to 
Kumbhdr-goudliUs. Their surnames are Badge, Dhombe, Gangdvan, 
Garud, Juglo, Jadhav, Panchangi, Thite, Vaid, and Vardde. Families 
heaping the same Hurname cannot intermarry. The names in common 
use among men .-ire Appa, Bapu, Bhdguji, Haibatrao, and Khandu; 
and among women Anandi, Jago, Kondai, Rhai, Rama, and Saku. 
They look like .Marathas and speak Marathi. In house, food, drink, 
and drea.s they t escmblo Mardthds. They are beggars begging from 
door to door for grain, clothes, and money, singing, dancing, and 
playing on a drum called samhal, the stringed fiddle or tuntune, 
and metal cups or tdls. They also perform the gondhal dance and 
entertain peojiie with their songs. The gondhal dance is 
performed ainoug Bnthmans in honour of the goddess Bhavani on 
the occasion of a thread ceremony, of a marriage, ajid of the seventh 
month of a woman’s first pi’ognancy. Among Marathas and other 
castes such as Sliimpis and Sondrs the gondhal dance is performed 
only at marriages cither before or after the ceremony. The dance 
always takes I'laocj at night. During the day a feast is given, the 
dancers, who generally perform in companies of three to five, 
being the chief guests. At night the dancers come back bringing 
their musical iustrumouts, a torch or divti, and the dress of the 
chief dancer. On a wooden stool in the largest room of the 
house they s])reiid a bodicecloth or eholkhan, and on it lay thirty-six 
pinches of rice, and sprinkle the rice ^vith turmeric and redpowdor. 
In the middl<t of these pinches of rice a water-pot or tdmbya is set 
and filled with milk and water, and lines of sandal aro drawn over 
the pot. In the mouth of the jar betel leaves are laid and the whole 
is closed with a coetjanut. Over the cocoannt a flower garland hangs 
from a triangle formed of three sugarcanes. On the stool in front 
of the pot are laid botelnuts, plantains, dates, and lemons. 
With the help of the chief Gondhli the head of the family worships 
the water-pot a.s the goddess Tuljabhavaoi, offering it flowers and 
rice, waving bedore it a lighted butter lamp, and burning camphor 
and frankinceiiso. Five male members of tho family light 
five torches and go five times round the goddess shouting the 
words Ai Bhavani Jagadamha, Mother Bhavfini, Mother of the 
World. The hi'ad dancer, dressed in a long white oily coat reaching 
to his aiiklt'.s, and wearing cowry-shell necklaces and jingling 
bell anklets, talve,s his stand in front of the goddess. A second of the 
troop stands to the right of the headman holding a lighted torch 
and three others stand behind him playing on a drum, a fiddle, and 
cymbals. On either side of tho Gondhli troop sit tho house-people, 
men on one side women on the other. The head dancer touches 
the lighted torcb with stvndal paste, bows low before it, and calls, 
Khandoba of Jejuri come to the gondhal’, Tukai, Yamdi, mother 
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Bhavani come to the gondlial.^ He begina singing and dancing 
going forwards and backwards, tbe musicians play their drum, 
fiddle, and cymbals, and the torch-bearer serves as a butt for 
the dancer’s jokes. Tho chief after dancing at a slow pace 
without turning round and with little movement of tho feet, repeats 
a story from tho Raimiyan and explains its meaning. The 
performance lasts from a few minutes to several hours; it sometimes 
is kept up with frantic enthusiasm till daybreak. Occasionally 
one of the guests becomes possessed and a spirit in him says why 
he has entered his body. At the end of the dance a lighted 
lamp is waved round the goddess and tho dancers retire with a 
present of 2s. (id. (Rs. 1^). On a lucky day when a Gondhli boy is 
about ten years old the men of tho caste come and fasten a cowry 
garland round his neck. The guests after witnessing the ceremony 
retire each with a handful of sugar and a betel packet. Gondhlis 
get all their food and clothes by begging. Their house goods are 
worth 4s. to £2 (Rs. 2-20). A boy’s marriage costs about £5 (Rs. 50), 
a girl’s about £2 (Rs. 20), and a death about 14s. (R.s. 7). They 
reverence the usual Hiudii gods and godde.sses, but their chief object 
of worship is tho goddess Renuka of Mahurgadinthe Nizam’s country. 
Their priests are ordinary Deshasth Brahmans. On Tuesdays and 
Fridays they eat only once,audkeop the regular Hindu fasts and feasts. 
The nine nights or Navamtra which end in Dasara Day in October 
is their biggest festival. Bec.ause their family goddess sleeps on a 
cot at Mahurgad, they do not allow their women in child-bed to 
lie on a cot but on the ground. They' marry their boys before they 
are twenty-four, and their girls before they are sixteen. Their 
badge or devak is the leaves of five trees, the mango, savandad, polos, 
umbar, and rui, which they tio up during a marriage. They also tie in 
the marriage hall a drum or samhal, a c.havak or onc-stringed fiddle, 
a garland of cowu-y shells, and their begging bag. Their marriage 
ceremonies last three days. On tho first day they feast tho caste in 
honour of the family gods, and on the second tho marriage 
ceremony is performed, the boy and girl being made to stand face 
to face on loaf plates or palrdvlis. A feast on tho third day ends 
the ceremony. They either bury or burn their dead, and mourn ten 
days. They have a caste council. They do not send their boys to 
school and are a steady class. 

GrOSa vis, properly Gosmimis or Passion Lords, are returned as 
numbering 3709 and as found over the whole district. Though many 
live by bogging and are poor, some are well-to-do, and a few are 
rich living as moneylenders, as dealer.s in pearls, cloth, shawls, and 
musk, as writers, and as husbandmen. Many Gosavis enlisted in 
the Peshwa’s army and Gosavis formed a portion of most hill fort 
garrisons. Details are given in the Poona City account. 

Holars, apparently the Kfinarose Holeyars or mon of the soil, 
are returned as numbering 502 and as found in Poona City only. 


1 The Mar4thi mas ; Je^nricliya Khandohagotuihedd ye ; Tukdi, Yamdi Ai Bhavdni 
gondlila ye. 
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They say they came into tho district about the time of Biilaji 
Visbvan^tli I'esliwa (1714-1720), and their name seems to point 
to a Karnatak origin. They have no divisions and their surnames 
are Edve, Govare, Povar, and Sonvaue; persons bearing tho same 
surname cannot intermarry. They look and speak like Mliars. 
They live in liousas with mud walls and tiled roofs. Their house 
goods include eai'tlion cooking pots, wooden plates, and a couphj of 
brass dishes and drinking pots, blankets and quilts, together worth 
about £1 (Rs. 10) Their staple food is millet, Indian millet, pulse, 
and Vegetables, and occasionally rice, fish, Hesh, and liquor. They 
smoke both tol>iii'( o and hemp-dowers. They dross liko Mhars and 
are an ordialy people. They arc musicians and songsters, and 
play upon a hamlioo pipe or uhjtij, a sanai of wood with brass top 
and bottom, a t^vr or long wooden pipe, and a drum or daf. 
A band of tboso mnsician.s includes a drummer and three pipers 
of whom two play the brass pipe or siinai and the tliird the wooden 
pipe or sur. 'I’lny play at Mardtha marriages and are paid 4s. to 
ill (Rs, 2 -10) for a marriage. Their busy season is from Kdrtik 
or November to Ohaitra that is March or Jyeshih that is May. 
During the rest of the year they go about playing on their pipes, 
singing, and begg'ing. 'J’heir songs are much j)atroni/.od l.)y jmoplo 
who are fond of iini nsernent, and their playing on the nlytcj or bamboo 
pipe is very popnlar. Their women do not help them in their 
begging and playing, bnt boy.s above twelve go with them playing 
the wooden or sin pipe, which is easier to play than either the drum 
or the brass pipe. They worship the u.sual Hindu gods and have house 
images of Khaudoba, llahiroba, and Janai. Their fasts and feasts are 
the same as thosij of Mhflrs, and their priests are ordinary Deshasth 
Brdhmans. They go on pilgrimage to Pandharpnr, Tuljdpur, and 
Alandi. When a child is born it.s navel cord is cut by an elderly 
woman of the house, and it is fed for three days on molasses mixed 
with water called yulavaui. After tho third day the mother nurses 
it and to increase her milk she is given a mixture of limh juice and. 
Icarle oil. On the lifth day two figures are traced in charcoal on 
the door of tho lying-in room and an elderly woman worships them 
as the goddess Satv;ii. Tho figures of the goddess are offered wheat 
bread and rice, ami (he mother brings her child and hows before 
them and tho ceremouv is over. On the twelfth day, the mother 
worships five pebbles (uR of doors, and offers them bread and rice. 
A child is named svlum it is a mouth old, the name being given by a 
Brdhman priest, 'riicir children’s hair is clipped any day between 
four months and a, yt ar after birth. Five piebblcs are worshipped 
at some distance from ihe house or in the bush, a goat is oRered, 
and they return and feast. They marry their girls between seven 
and sixteen, and tiicir boys between ten and twenty-five. Their 
marriage ceremonies are the same as those of Mhars. When tho 
ceremony is being ju rformod the bride and bridegrom stand on 
bamboo baskets. Tlieir coming of ago ceremony is the same as 
that of tho Mhiirs. 'I'hey bury their dead, and mourn thirteen days. 
They have a caste council, and settle .social disputes at caste meet¬ 
ings. They do not send their boys to school, and are not a steady 
people. 
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JaUgamS, or Moveable that is Incarnate Lings, the priests of thi 
Liugdyats, are returned as numbering 917 and as found overthe wholt 
district. They are said to have come from the K.4narose districts ir 
search of work about a hundred and fifty years ago. The names in 
ordinary use among men are China, Ramchandra, and Vitthal ; and 
among women, Gaya, Jankibili, Kjtshibili, and Umhbai. Their sur¬ 
names are Brahmani, Patavekar, and Shivurkar, and their family gods 
Ekorama Pandita, Marul, Eoviijsiddha, and Siddha Pinditard.tya. 
They are divided into priests and laymen, who eat together and some¬ 
times intermarry. Tlu.'ir family stocks .are Bhringi, Nandi, Matsarup, 
Virahhadra, and Vrishabh. Persons bearing the same surnames 
cannot intermarry. Their home tongue is a corrupt Marathi. As a 
class they are dark, strong, and muscular. The laymen shave the 
head except the top-knot and the face except the moustache and 
whiskers. The priests lot the beard grow and wear no top-knot. 
They live in two-storeyed house.s of the better class with brick walls 
and tiled roofs and their house goods include boxes, carpets, and 
metal vessels. They own cattle but keep no servants. They are 
moderate eaters and good cooks, and are fond of hot dishes. Their 
staple food is rice, pulse-sauce, and bread. They regularly bathe 
before they take their morning meals and worship Shiv’s emblem 
the ling with flowers and some of the food they are going to eat. 
They do not use animal food or liquor but they have no objection to 
smoke hemp-flower or ganja. The women tie their hair in a knot 
at the back of the hc.ad, but do not wear false hair. Both men and 
women wear clean and neat clothes and are fond of gay colours. 
The men dress in a waistcloth, a shouldercloth, a coat, and a 
Deccan Brahman turl).an, with a pair of shoes or sandals. The 
women dross in a long Mardtlia robe and a full-backed bodice with 
short sleeves. Both men and women have a store of clothes for 
special ceremonies, and of ornaments made in Deccan fashion. As 
a class Jangams arc clean, orderly, lazy, thrifty, and honest, but not 
hospitable. Their principal and hereditary calling is bogging alms 
from lay Lingayats. They belong to the Shaiv sect. Their chief 
holidays are Shimga in March, Akshatritiya in May, and Dipnali 
in October. They keep Mondays and elcddasMs or lunar elevenths, 
and all fast on Mahdshivrdtra or Shiv’s Great Night in Fohruary. 
They have their own religions teacher who lives in the Karnatak 
and occasionally vi.sits villages where Jangiims are settled. They 
say they do not believe in witchcraft or in the power of evil spirits. 
Early marriage and polygamy are allowed j polyandry is unknown. 
As soon as a child is born word is sent to the priest, who rubs the 
mother’s brow with cowdnng ashes and invests the child with the 
ling either at once or on the fifth or thirteenth day. In investing a 
child the priest touches its nock with the ling and gives the ling to 
the mother. Tire mother’s impurity lasts five days. At the end of 
the fifth day, as among Br^hmanical Hindus, an embossed image 
of Satvdi is worshipped. The child is named on the twelfth. 
The diksha or initiation ceremony of the child, whether male or 
female, is performed between twelve and fifteen. The teacher 
is asked and seated on a low stool, his hands and feet are washed, 
and part of the water is sipped by the novice. Sweetmeats and hd 
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eavea are offered to the teacher who whiapers a verse or mantra in 
ihe uovice’a ear and is treated to a sumptuous dinner with the friends 
ind relations of the houseowner. Boys are married between eight 
iud thirty and girls between five and twelve. The marriage and 
ither rites perfoi'med by the Poona Jangams are partly BrrUimanical 
-Wid partly Lingayat. They do not differ much from those in use 
vmong Belguinn .langams. Their religions peculiarities seem to 
5one down in districts where the bulk of the people are attached to 
BrAhmanism. .\m mg Bij.ipur Jangams, women in their monthly 
sickness are not oousiderod impure; in Poona they sit apart for 
three days. All Soul’s fortnight in Jihudrapad or September is not 
observed in Bijapur; it is observed in Poona. They have a caste 
council and settle social disputes at meetings of adult castemen. 
They send thoir i.hildren to school, take to new pursuits, and show a 
tendency to rise in wealth and position, 

Jogtins are reel uiiod from all classes and castes of Hindus. If 
a man is childles.s or lias a child sick of some serious disease ho vows 
that if Yelamraa him gives a child or cures the child ho will dedicate 
it to her. Boys who have been dedicated to Yelamma in this way 
are called Jogtis. When they come of ago they are allowed to marry 
girls of thoir owm caste. But dedicated gilds, who are called 
Jogtins, are not allowed to marry. They look like Maratlids, mark 
their brows with rcilpowdcr, speak Marathi, and live eat and dress 
like Maratluls. They are beggars, begging in the name of the 
goddess Yellanima whose shrine is at Saundatti near DhArwar. 
They worship the us-ual BiAhmanic gods and goddesses and have 
house images of Yeliamma and I*arashuram. Thoir chief holiday 
is Dasara in October and the nine previous nights. The teacher or 
guru of the class who may be either a man or a woman settles social 
disputes and fines olhuidors 2d. to 2s. (Eo.y^ -1). From every 1;^ 
anna of the fine the tciicher keeps ^d. (J a.) to himself and spends 
the rest in sw'eotiuoats or betel whiish are served to the members of 
the class. They are a steady people. 

Joha'ris, or -Jewellers, aro returned as numbering 120 and as 
found in large towns. They are said to have come from Marwar 
about seventy years ago for purposes of trado. They are like 
Upper India Panlejhis and do not differ from them in dwell¬ 
ing, food, drink, or dress. They are strict vegetarians and take 
no liquor, though some eat opium and drink homp-water or hhdng. 
The men have taken to the Mar-dtha dress hut the women keep 
to the full uortlioni petticoat and open-backed bodice. As a 
class they arc clean, hardworking, and thrifty. They are hereditary 
beggars who deal in <>ld laco and ribands, and profess a knowledge 
of physic. They live from hand to mouth. The women mind 
the house and oiTer metal pots in exchange for old clothes or 
laco, hawking them fi’om door to door. They are religious, wor¬ 
shipping family gods and Krishna, Maruti, Ramohandra, and tulas 
or the sweet has-il [ilaut, and keeping the usual Brithmanic fasts 
and feasts. They Imvo a great reverence for Ram the seventh 
incarnation of Vishnu and the heio of the Ramayan. Thoir great 
holidays are Tidm-navami in April, Gokul-ashtami in August, and 
Navardtra in September. They make pilgrimages to Oudh, Gokarn, 
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and Gokul-Vrindaviin. They profess not to believe in witchcraft 
or in evil spirits. Early marriage and polygamy are allowed, widow- 
marriage is forbidden, and polyandry is unknown. On the third 
and fifth days after the birth of a child the goddess Satvdi is 
worshipped, and the child is named on the twelfth day. The 
mother^s impurity lasts twelve days. Hoys are girt with the sacred 
thread between five and eight and married between eight and 
thirty; girls are married between five and twelve. A Pardesbi 
Brahman priest officiates at the marriage and performs the same 
rites as among Pardesbi Brahmans. They bunr their dead and 
mourn ten days. The crows are fed on the tenth and on the eleventh 
the kinsmen of the dead purify themselves by sipping the five cow- 
gifts. On the twelfth tho caste-people are asked to dine in the name 
of the dead and a rice ball is offered to the dead. Their mind-ritea 
are the same as those in use among Pardesbi Brahmans. They mark 
the death-day l)y a luiud-rito or shnl.ddh. They are bound together 
by a strong caste feeling and settle social disputes at meetings of 
adult castemen. 'Ihoy send their children to school and take to new 
jjursuits. They are said to bo still burdened by debts incurred 
during tho 1876-77 famine. 

Ka'npha'tes, or Slit Ear Gosavis, are returned as numbering 
123 and as found in Haveli, Bhimthadi, and Poona. They have no 
subdivisions. Their surnames are Ohavhan, Rathod, Ghatge, Mule, 
Siilunke, Shinde, and Shitale. Tho names in common use among 
men are Sambhu, Kashiuath, Bliivnath, Rama, and Vithal ■, and 
among, women Bhima, Gauga, Nira, and Sita. They are a tall dark 
strong and robust people. The men wear tho moustache, whiskers, 
and hoard. Tliey speak both Hindustani and Marfithi. They 
live in huts of matting set on bamboo sticks. Except thfe dining 
plate and water-pot their vessels are of earth. They are a 
wandering class and move from village to village carrying 
their huts and goods on ponies and buffaloes. They always keep 
dogs. They eat fish and the flesh of sheep, goats, hare, deer, the 
wild hog, fowls, and partridges, and drink liquor. They are given to 
smoking hemp or gdnja and eating opium. The men dress in an 
ochre-coloured Maratha turban, a loin or waistcloth, a shouldercloth, 
and somotimes a coarse waistcloth. They wear largo thick ivory, clay, 
bone, or fish-scale earrings in the lobes of their oars and a necklace 
of rudrdksha beads. Tho women wear a petticoat and bodice and 
braid their hair leaving it hanging down the back in plaits. They 
wear glass and quoensinetal bangles and toe-rings, and a marriage¬ 
string or mangalsufra of black glass beads. They are beggars and 
earn their living by singing and playing on tho guitar, Raja Gopi- 
chand being generally the hero of their songs. They are religious 
and their chief gods are Gorakhuath and Machhaudranath. They 
keep the usual Brahmanic fasts and feasts and their priests are 
Deshasth Brahmans to whom they show great respect. They believe 
in sorcery and witchcraft and ti’avel from place to place visiting 
all the chief places of pilgrimage. On the fifth day after a birth 
they feast five married women and ask a Brfihman to give them a 
name for tho child. They marry their girls after they come of age, 
and their hoys when they are above twenty-five. The boy and girl 
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iire seated face to face on a quilt and the priest repeats marriage 
verses or mangaldfithaks, and when the verses are finished throws 
grains of rice over their heads and ties together the hems,of their 
garments. This knot is called IJrahmagdth or Brahma's knot; after 
it is tied nothing can separate thorn. They do not hold the cloth or 
imtarpat between the boy and girl at the time of marrying them. 
Their widows marry and they allow polygamy, but not polyandry. 
They bury their dead and mourn twelve day.s. They are bound 
together as a body, have a headman or pdtil, do not send their boys 
to school, and are poor. 

Kollia'tis, or Tarablers, are returned as numbering 805 and aa 
found all over the di.strict except in Khed. They are divided into 
Dakar or Potro Kolhatis and P.41 or Kam Kolluitis who do not 
eat together or intermarry. The surnames of the Pal Kolhatis are 
Anndhare, .Jadhav, Kachare, Mns<alo, Pov4r, .ami Shinde; families 
bearing the same surname can not intermarry. The names in com¬ 
mon use among men are Dada, Khaiidu, Lakshn, Main, Nhanu, 
Vitu, and Vaghu ; and among women Bhima, Dhamib.ii, (xulabo, and 
Rangn. They are a goodlooking chass, parl.icnlarly the women. They 
speak a mixture of Kanaresc, Marathi, Gujarati, .and Hindustdni.' 
They live iu huts of mat or grass or in houses with mud walls and 
grass roofs. They are a wandering tribe and carry tlioir huts on 
their heads or on donkey-back. Their goods include a few 
earthen pots and pans, some blankets, and a cot. They keep 
donkeys, sheep, and fowls, and their staple food is Indian millet, 
millet, split pulse, and aometiinos rice, lish, and flesh. In ad* 
dition to this, the Dakar Kolhdtis oat beef and pork. They 
drink liquor, and smoke tobacco and hemp-flovvei-s. A family of 
five spends £l to £l 10.9. (Rs. 10-15) a month on food. The 
men wear a pair of short breeches or chadw, a waistcloth and 
shouldercloth, and a waistcoat, and roll a scarf or a Maratha turban 
round their heads. They wear the topknot, moustache, and whiskers. 
The women tie their hair in a knot at the back of the head, and 
those who are prostitutes wear false hair and decorate their heads 
with flowers. All wear a tight-fitting bodice with sleeves .and back, 
and the full Maratha robe with the skirt p,assed back between 
the feet and fastened into the waistband behind. Those who act as 
prostitutes have a store of rich clothes worth £5 to 115 (Rs. 100-150) 
and a number of gold silver and pc.arl ornaments worth £5 to £15 
(Rs.50.150).® Women who are not prostitutes wear bracelets or gots 
worth about Sd. (2 as.) and qucensmetal toe-rings or jodvis wortli 
abovit (3 as.). They are dirty and lazy and maintain themselves 
by showing feats of strength and by rope-dancing and begging. As 
prostitutes they earn tid. to 1.9. (4-8 as.) a day. They are taught 
to jump and tumble from the age of eight, and at sixteen are good 
gymnasts. A family of five spends 16s. to £1 (Rs, 8-10) a month on 
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footl, and 1 Os. to £1 (Rs. 5 -10) a year on clotlies. Abirtli costs about 
4s. (Rs. 2), a marriaiifo lO.s. to £2 lO.s. (Ra, a girl’s coining oE 

age 4s. (Rs. 2), a girl’s starting iu liEeas aprostituto about .£1 (Rs. 10), 
and a death lO'-. to .£! 10s. (Rs. .1-1.5). They are Hindus and their 
chief god is Khandoha of Pfili in Hatai'a. 'I’hey pay great respoct 
to Mariiii the Cliolera Goddess, Jotiba, and Rahiroba. They fast on 
Shiurdtra in February, on Asliddhi ekiidashis in July, on Gokul- 
auhtami in August, and on Kartihi e}cdda.‘<hu in Novoinber. Their 
holidays are tSankrdnt in January, Shimga in March, Gudipddva in 
April, Ndgpanchmi iu Angu.st, Dastmt, iu October, and iJivdli in 
November. Their pt-iests aro Doshasth Brahmans whom they 
call to their weddings. They respect Mnsalman saints or pirs, aud 
have great faitli iu soothsaying, sorcery, aud the evil eye. A 
woman is held to be impure for li\m days after childbirth. On the 
fifth day they worship seven pebbles in lunourof the goddess Hatvdi 
outside the house ami lay before them wet gram and wheat-cakes or 
mutken. They name their children about five weeks sifter birth, the 
name being given by a Brsibmau. Kolhatis marry their boys before 
they are twouty-livo aud their girls before they come of age. 
The boy’s hither goe.s witii live meu aud two or three women 
to the girl’s aud presents her with a packet of sugsir. The 
guests are taken by the boy’.s fatitor to a liquor-sbop aud treated 
to liquor. The raarrisige coromeuy lasts live days. On the first 
day, which is generally a Sunday, they have the devah or 
marriage-guardian ccromouy, when, both at the boy’s aud the girl’s, 
a metal water-pot is placed iu a qncensinet.al plate aud lillod with 
water. Five betolnuts and tiirnunle powder aro dropped into it, 
and the mouth of the pot is closisl with a cocoanut. Fr.anklueouse 
is burnt before the jiot, the ooco.auut is broken to pieces, and all 
present oat it. During the whole time these rites are going on one 
of the party plays a drum or dlu)l. On the second dny they 
rub the boy with turmeric at bis house and send the rest to 
the girl. Nothing is done on the third or fourth day except 
feasting. On the fifth the hoy goes to the girl’s and they are 
seated on cots ne.ar each other. The skirts of tho boy’s and 
girl’s cloths aro tied together by men of tho ca.ste and this is 
the whole marriage ceremony. After they aro married tho caste- 
men advise tho boy to take care of his wife. Tho ceremony ends 
next day with a feast. When a girl conies of age she is seated by 
herself for five d.ays. On tiio morning of the sixth she is bathed 
and her lap is filleil with five dry dates, five turmeric roots, five pieces 
of cocoa-kernel, and (ivo wlieat cakes or nintkls. if a girl chooses 
to become a prostitufe her ehoh'o is respected. She puts herself 
under the protection of some one not of the caste, who keeps her 
for a time paying 10,s', to £10 (Rs. 5-100). Kolhatis do not rank 
among tlie impure castes, ',1’iiey a,i '0 touched by Brahmans and 
other high-caste Hindus and by IVirsis and Musalmans. They do 
not receive visits from Mhars or other low-caste Hindus. Tho 
children of a KoiluUi prostitute, whether they aro boys or girls, 
though they are not outcastes, eauuot marry with legitiniato Kolhati 
children. Tho Kollultis bury the dead. The body is carried on a 
cot or hdj by four men. Near the burial ground they lower the cot,. 
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the bearers cliaiige plaues, an<l seta stone where the cot was laid and 
carry the body to i he burial ground and bury it. After burying it 
they return to t hoir houses. On the third day they go to the burial 
ground) raise a mound on the spot where the body was buried) and 
going to th(' spot whore they left the stone, cook a dish of rice oil 
and uiolassos, < tier a little to the crows, thoniselvcs eat a little, 
and return home. The chief mourner is impure for three days, and 
at the oud of a month feasts the caste. They have a caste council. 
They do not semi their hoys to school, and are a poor people. 

Ma'nbha’vs, probably meaning men of learning, are returned as 
numbering 222 and as found over the whole district except in Milval 
and Poona. They speak Mar.dthi, and are wandering beggars. 
Both men and women shave their heads and live together in reli¬ 
gious houses or iH'dhs. They are vegetarians and wear black 
clothes. They a.ro a sect of Krishua-worBhijipers and hate Brahmans 
and their gods. 'J'hey bury their dead and do not bathe in case it 
should caiKSO lo.ss of iu-seot life. Their I'cligious head is a wandering 
guru whom they call Mahant. Ido is siiccooded by his chief disciple 
who always stay.s w ith him. 

Murlis. H( 0 \bv(3irKRs. 

Pa'nguls are ret urned as numbering oighty-eight and as found 
over the vvliole di? ti'ict. Tlic^^ aro .said to bo the descondauts of a 
lame man or jiuiigttla whoso parents devoted him to the sorvico of 
thogod Shaiik.'ir bociuise the god blo.ssod them with children after tho 
usual time for i lohl-bearing had passed. 'Jdie namos in common 
use among nic n and woniori aro tho same as Maratha Kunhi names. 
Their siiruatucs uro Bachakire, Badhako, Dhnmdlo, Hingmiro, 
Jadhav, Siudo, date, and Vaglmmodo. Persons bearing the same 
surnamos do not intermarry. Their family gods are Bhavani of 
Tuljapur, Janai ol: I'aithan, and Khatuloba of Pali and Jojuri in 
Poona, Mahadev of iSijanapnr, and Satvai of Mtinakeshvar. Their 
illegitimate children cat with them but do not marry with them. 
In look, dwdling, food, and drink tfioy do not differ from local 
Mardtha Kuubis. As a class they aro dirty, orderly, hardworking, 
thrifty, and hospitn.bh?. Tliey are acla.ss of wandering beggars, but 
they also deal in wood and poultry. 'J'lioy repeat tho uamos of their 
family gods and move begging from door to door from .six to ten in 
tho morning, and i oiiirn homo at noun. Tiie women mind the house 
aud work as Inlimn ort: or house servants j children above six beg in 
tho street. A.s .a cl.ass they are very poor. They spend more than 
they can affmal and a,ro cucumhered with debt. They rank below 
Mardtha Kimbis a;id above the impure classes. They arc religious, 
worshipping family and local gods, and keeping all fasts and feasts. 
They are Shaivs l‘y sect and their priest is a Doshasth Brdlnnan who 
is called to their marriages. They visit all Hindu sacre i places in 
tho Deccan, ami lu.’liove in soothsaying and witchcraft. Early 
marriage, widinv-mai riago, and polygamy aro allowed and practis¬ 
ed ; poly and I'V is unknown. On the fifth day after the birth of a 
child tho goddess Suivai Is worshipped and the women of tho house 
sit up all night. 'I'lio mother’s impurity lasts ten days and she i.s 
pm-ified on the eleventh day by taking the live cow-gifts ; tho 
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cliild’s liai'i' is clipped before it is a year old, wbou Satvai is agaiu 
worshipped and a goat is slain in her honour. Boys are married 
between twelve and twenty-live and girls between throe and 
twelve. The boy pays the price of the girl and the sanction of the 
castepeoplo is given Ixd'ore the agreement is final. Their marriage 
and death rites are the same <aa those of Maratha Kunbis. They 
bum the dead and mourn ten days. The death day is marked by a 
mind-rite or nhradiJh and the dead are again remembered on the 
day in the Maliulayd I'aliKli or All Souls’ Fortnight in Bhddrapad 
or September which oorrosponda to the day of death. They are 
bound togotber by a strong caste feeling and settle social disputes 
at meetings of castemeu. 'J’bey send their ehildreu to school and 
show a tendency to im])rovo. 

SdBVAUK Josuifi. Sarvade Joshis are returned as numbering 1623 and as found 
over the whole district. They cannot toll why they ai'e called 
Sarvades, or when and why they came into the district. They believe 
they came abcjut a hundred years ago. Their surnames are Bliosle, 
Chavan, Mcjro, Siude, and Saluuko ; persoms bearing' the same 
surname cannot intermarry. 'J'hey look like Mardthas; the men 
are tall, thin, and dark, ••i.nd wear moustaches and whiskers and 
occasionally the beard. Their homo speech is Marathi. They are 
wandering beggars and live cilher in or outside of villages in 
thatched huts. Their household goods are two or threo earthen 
ve.ssels, a brass dining ])lato, and a couple of drinking pots. They 
oat anything that, is given them in alms aud have no objection to 
fish and tho Hesh of goats, sheep, hare, and doer ; they seldom drink 
licpior. Tho men dress like Maratliils, except that their begging 
coats are rather long. They generally wear a white Mardtha turban, 
waistcloth, and shouldercloth, and Brahman shoos or sandals. 
When begging they carry a small drum called liiulki slung on their 
back, and an old almanac in tlieir pocket which they do not know 
how to road. Their women dress like Mavatha women and both 
men and women have no clothes in store aud no ornaments. 'I'hey 
arc a poor, patiout, .sober, thrifty, and orderly class of beggars, and 
tell fortuiie.s with, great .solemnity. Tlioy do not admit that they 
bog. In the Satya Yvij they told the gods their fortunes, and what 
they now g(;t is in reward f(m this .and is not given in charity. 
'I'hoy arc astro]ogor.s aud foi’tiiue-telltm.s and travel with their families. 
They start in tlio beginning of November and return before May. 
Before starting on their begging tours they make a low bow totlioir 
drum or lutdid, tbo broad-winner. Their women and children 
ficcomp.'iny them on tlieir tonr.s but do not go with them when they 
bog. They are iShaivs in religion and have house-imago,s of Janai, 
Jokhaij Eliiiria, and Kliandoba. 'I’lieir priost-s are Doshasth Brdhmans 
to whom they show great respect, aud tlieir first.s and feasts aro the 
samo as those of Maratha Kunbis. When a child i.s born a man or 
woman of tho house cuts its navel cord aud hnry.s it in the lying-in 
room along witli a copper coin. Tlio coin is afterwards dug out and 
spoilt in buying oil to rub on the child’s head. On tho seventh 
day a grindstone is laid on the spot where tho navel cord i.s buried, 
and Indian millet and a hetclnut aud two leaves are offered to it. 
The mother aud child bow before the stone aud retire, Their 
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worooD do iiol^ consider tliemselves unclean after cliildbirtli. Both 
boys and girls su'i! named on the twelfth day. When the child is a 
couple of moiitlis old whether it is a boy ora girl they clip its hair 
■with their own bands, but perform no other ceremony. Thc;y 
marry tlioir cliildi tm whether hoys or girls at any ago. A marriage 
costs £1 to 62 ilb . 10-20) of which Is, or bs-. 3(2. (8-10 as.) go to the 
priest who inanios tbem. Marriage dinners do not inclnd(3 more 
than ten or twcidy guests and do not cost more than 4,so (Rs. 2). 
Their women lire not kept by themselves when they come of age, and 
the occasion is ni>t marked by any ceremonies. A month later 
they are kiipt liy tliemselves and if married go to live with their 
husbands. Tlicv bury their dead and allow the dying to breathe 
their last on ilioir beds. Tlio ebief rnonnicr does not sbavo 
bis moustache birr on the third day near relations go to the 
burying ground and lay some piuebea of earth on tho spot where 
the dead was bui’icd and return home. They mourn seven days 
and cud- tho incuruing with a feast to the four corpse-bearers. On 
the deceased’s death-day a dinner is given to a low near relations 
and crows, and the Brahman priest is presented with uncooked 
food ov .sliulhn . Tlicy have a casto-coancil and settle social disputo.s 
at meetings of tiui castemen. They do not send their boys to 
soliool liut tench fcboin their craft from tho age of eight. They are 
daily growing p ori r as jieople arc not so liberal as they used to 
be in giving ihcni alms. They .seldom got old clutlios or money, 
and grain is'given rhem by pinclios instcsid of by liandt'ul.s, Their 
prophesies arc not liolieved, and they are driven from the door. 

Sahadev Joshis orHussaini BraTimans, are found inPoona. 
They say they are descended from Sahadev, tho grandson of Ksllidas 
tho great poet. Kalida.s is said to have had by a Mavatha liusbiuul- 
man’s daughter a stm named Devidiis who married one Bliadli by 
whom he iiad ii sou named Saliadov, (,he father of the Sahadev 
Joshis, Tho S ihnlevs cannot toll when, whence, or why they 
came into the district. They believe they were formerly settled at 
Auraugahiid niul caiiio to Poona about a bnndrod years ago. hbeir 
snrnamo.s arc ilotliidiis, Bliagade, (lachkeslivar, Niiyakil, and 
Renukadas. '1 h ‘v ai'e dark, weak, and middle-wi/ed tlio men wear 
tho top-knot. 111 instiicht', and wliisktu’s, but not tlie beard. 1 bey 
live in bouses ot tin poorer class, and liavo metal and earthen vessels, 
blankets, carpels, and bedding, but neither servants nor dome.stic 
animals. 'I’licir staple food is millet, rice, pulse, vogetable.s, curds, 
and wbeyj’aiul (h.(.>y are fond (')f sour dishes. ’^L’hey eat the hesb of 
goats and sbeep aud drink licpior once a year in October on Da,sara 
Bay after olfei i ng it to the goddess Bhavaui. Tliey dross like Doconn 
Brahmans in a, waistelotb, coat, sbonlderclotli, and Brahman 
turban and shoes, 3'hcir women wear the short-sleovcd and hacked 
bodice aud the l ull Vliiralha robe, the skirt of which they pass back 
between the t''. t and tuck into tho Avaist behind. They tie 
tlieir hair in a hi 11 at tljo back of the liead and do not dock it 
with flowers. Tlicy aro quiet orderly aud lio.spitable, aud make 
their living as b';g'gar.s and astrologers. A boy’s marriage costa 
£7 to £10 (Rs. 70-100), a girl’.s marriage .£3 to £5 (Ra. 30-50), 
and a death £1 (R.s. 10), They worship the usual Brahrnanic 
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and local gods and goddesses. Tkeir family goddesses are the 
Mothers of Saptashringi and Tuljapiir whom they visit when they 
can afford it. They keep the regular Brahmanio fasts and feasts. 
Their priests are Deshasth Biahtnans who officiate at their houses. 
They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, soothsaying, omens, and lucky 
and unlucky days, and consult oracles. (In the fifth day after 
the birth of a child they put a silver mask of the goddess Satvai in 
a cocoa-kernel, ydace it on a .stone slab in the mother’s room, and 
worship it witii rod iind scented powder, dowers, and pulse cakes. 
They hold the mother impure for ten days and name the child if a 
boy on the twelfth and if a girl on the thirteenth. They clip a boy’s 
hair when he is between seven and twelve months old. Tho hair is 
laid before the house-gods and thou either tied to a tree or thrown 
into a river or pond. Tho barber is given about ',ld. (2 as.) and cooked 
food, and five married women are feasted, the chief dish being pulse 
cakes. They niariy thoir girls before they arc sixteen and their boys 
before they are twonty-dve. 'I'lie boy’s father has to seek a wife 
for his son. When ho has found a suitable match he goes to the 
girl’s house with a few near relations, worships a betclnut along 
with the girl’s father, and presents the girl with a new robe and 
bodice and sticks a rupee on her brow. Tho village astrologer 
writes two notes naming the lucky days and hours for rubbing 
tho children with turmeric and marrying thorn, and each of tho 
fathers keeps a co[)y of the note. I’ackcts of betelnut and leaves 
are hand(;d and tho guests rdii’e. Their guardian or devak is the 
loaves of five trees or p(mr//yr(i//ai; which they tie to a post of the 
marriago hall iu a piece of yellow cloth. On tho marriage day the 
boy goo.s on borscl'rack, with relations and music, to the girl’s, and 
a married woman of the giiTs family goes with a water jar and pours 
the water in front of the horse. I’lie girl’s relations present her with 
a bodice. Cooked rice and curds are waved round tlie boy’s head 
and thrown on one side, and tlu! boy di.smounts and walks into the 
marriago porch. In the house ho i.s seated on a carpet, a second 
thread i.s put round his neck, a.tid the girl is brought iu. When the 
girl comes she and th,e boy eilhor stand or sit on low wooden stools 
face to face with a clotb behl between tliom. Tho priest repeats 
marriage verses, and at tho end of the verses throws grains of rice 
over tho boy and girl and sc.ats tliotii near each otbei- on tbe altar. 
Tho sacrificial fire is lighted and they are mai'i ied. Tho hems of 
thoir garments are knotted together and they bow before the bouse 
gods. They are again seated on an .altiir and oitlier the girl’s 
maternal uindo or her father wa.shes their feet and presents the boy 
with five metal vessels including a lamp, a water-pot, a cup, and a 
plate. Money is given to Brahmans and other beggars, and, after a 
feast and betel, the guests leave. Ni'xt day the boy goes with the 
bride iu procession to bi.s liouso and the marriage festivities end 
witli a feast. They allow widow-marriage and polygamy, but not 
polyandry. A day or two before a man’s tieatli his moustache and 
top-knot are shaved and bo is made an ascetic or sanyusi When 
be dies be is laid on a bamboo biorand canned by four men on thoir 
shoulders, and buried sitting. Tbe chief mourner pours water over 
his mouth, walks five times round the grave with an earthen jar on 
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'ills sliouldora, ami daslning tlio jar on tlie ground boats liia mouth with 
tho baok oT Ids rigln; hand and calls aloud. Tlie grave is filled and 
after a bath flu; nioiimers return to thoir homos. On the third day 
they sprinkle llio grave with cow's urine and dung and lay on it 
throe wheat Cake.' and three earthen jars filled with cold water. On 
tho tenth day thoy throw eleven rice balks in the river in honour 
of tho dead and tiui' inourniug is over. Either on the twelfth or 
thirtoouth day they feast the caste. They have a caste council and 
send their boys to school. They are a poor people. 

Tirmalis, al.'-o called Ka'shi Ka'padis,are returned as number¬ 
ing seventy ami c.:.i found wandering all over tlio district. Tho names 
in common use imiuiig men aro Apaiya^ Ohalaiya, Ohandraiya, Endyaj 
Guraiya, Niraiya., and yenkaiya ; and among women Achamma, 
Gangamma, Jagamma, Kavaiinnia;, and Laksmaniimma. 'klieir sur¬ 
names aro Kaiiaro, .Mayaknlla, Medur, Naiidale, Sankig Shobul, and 
Vasardi. All liclcmg to the Kiishyap stock or ijotra. Thoir family 
deities ar <3 Andiribaij Charbalaji of 'I'inipati, Durga Bhavani, and 
Ganpati in Telaugan. Persons bearing the same surnames do irot 
intermarry, but farnencss of stock is no bar to marriage. They 
have no subdivi.-ioM.s. Thoir home tongue is a corrupt Telugii, 
and they spcivk broken Marathi abroad. They are strong, dark, tall, 
and W(dl-ljuilt, and live in one-stoi’eyod hon.ses witli brick walls and 
tiled roofs. They ai’e moderate eaters and good cooks. Their staple 
food includes millet broad, pulse sauce, vegetables, and fish curry. 
Sweet vvhcat-tioiir (iakes and spiced dishes are their cliiof dainties. 
They eat flosli cxiscpt beef and pork, and drink liquor on any day 
except fast ami Id ast days. Both men and women dress like local 
Maratha Kuiibis :uid liave a similar store of ornnineuts and holiday 
clothes. As a chi.s.s they aro clean, orderly, hardworking, honest, 
and thrifty, but fond of show and hospitablo. Their chief and 
hereditary caliiug .b door-to-door begging. They also sell sacrod 
threads or jd')iur<i«, holy rmlrdkxha berries Eleocarpus lanceolatus or 
gravitrua, wdiet.^ionos, pieces of sandalwood, and sweet basil rosarios. 
They deal in sandalwood dolls and olfor tlioir wares in oxebaugo 
cither for caiSli or clothes. The women darn second-band clothes and 
mind tho shop a'lu u the men arc away. Men go begging from si.x to 
eleven, dine al: noon either at homo or at .some rich Brahman's, rest 
till two, and sit in their shops till dark'. 'I'hey arc poor and burdened 
with debt. Tin y are a religious (dass worshipping their family gods 
and all local gcnls and keeping all fasts and fciists. Tliey a.sk a 
Tolangi Briihuian to officiate at their ceremonies and make pilgrim¬ 
ages to A.lamli, Doliu in Poona, and Pandharpur in Sholhpur. 
They belong to tho Shaiv sect. 'I’hoy beliovo in witchcraft, 
soothsaying, and tail spirits. Early marriage., widow-marriage, and 
polygamy aro allowoil and practised; polyandry i.s unknown. Their 
customs do not ibd'cr from those of Maratha Kiinbis. After sunset 
on tho fifth dav after the birth of a child tho women of the houso 
place a leather .shoe or sandal under tho pillow of tho child to keep 
off evil spirits, worship a plate with an embossed figm'e of tho goddess 
Satvhi, and kei'ii a,wake till morning. Tho mother’s impurity lasts 
t(.'u days, and .she and the cliild are bathed and purified on tho 
elevoritli, The child is named on tho twelfth by women who aro 
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asked to tho house aud friends and kinspeople are feasted. Boys 
are married between tivo and twenty and girls between five and 
eleven. Widow-marriage is allowed. I’lioy barn their dead and 
mourn ten days. Crows and Brahinans are fed on tho tenth or 
eleventh by the chief niourner, and caste-people ara foiisted in 
honour of the dead. 'I'bey roinember tho dead on their anniversary 
and on tho day in tho MalnUaya Fakuha or All Soul’s Fortnight in 
dark Bliddrapad or September corresponding to the death day. They 
have a cast(3 couticil and .settle social disputes at mootings of 
castoracn, 'I'liey send their children to school but do not take to 
new pui'suits or show .sign.s of improving. 

Uchlia'SjAu’ Tiiftei-s, alsoeallodBlia'mta's and Gantha'chors 
that islhmdle-tlneves, prob:ibly nuinbor about; 2l'()(). They are found 
in Bhimthadi, Haveli, Khod, and yirur. 'I’he nnclcn.s of the Poona 
Uchlias seems to have come froni the Telngn districts either of 
Madras or of the Nir.iiin’s country. Their home speech is a broken 
Telugn, and many of their names have a southern or eastern form. 
They are found spread through tho Deccan, tho Berars, Cnjartit, 
and other parts of Western India. 'I'hoy have no idea when and 
why they left their native country and no memory of having belonged 
to any other class of Hindus, yome, apparently correctly, state 
that the}' have been living in villagc.s round Poona for four or five 
generations. Tho Pootia Uchlia though called Bhaintfis, are not 
true Bhamtas. Tho ])roper Bhaintas come not from the east or 
south-east but from tbo north. They are of Rajput descent, d'heir 
foatnros are regular and pleasing, their skin is fair, and they are 
generally well-made, sturdy, and active. Tlioy ado]>t many disguises. 
Kven in their own villages, one dresses ns a MYirwar Vaui, another 
as a Gnjardt Fhravak or Jain, a third as a Brahman, a fourth as a 
Rajput. They keep to some particular disguise for years and often 
travel hundreds of miles entering and steidiug from the houses of 
tho class of people whoso dress tlicy adopt. They sometimes 
give a false name for themselves and their village and take service 
with a merchant or trader of tho caste to which they profess to 
belong. They act honestly for a time aud take advantage of their 
employer’s trust in them to make away with some largo amount 
of property. Sometimes two or throe Bhamtas visit a largo fair 
and go to the rivor-sido wliicli is crowded with bathers and 
worshippers. One of the party dresses as a Brahman. Ho chooses 
a spot near the pei'son whom Im iueau.s to rob and while washing 
and repeating verses keeps his eye on the ornament ho intends 
to steal. When tho chance comes ho moves close to tho ornament 
and begins to spread out a t;lotli to dry. Wbeu he is near enough 
he catches the ornaTuent in his toes, drags it with him, and buries it 
in tbo sand some distance off, Tho accomplices who are in waiting, 
wfilk close Itye, loiter about for a time, and move on. When hia 
victim misses bis ornanient and raises an outcry tbo Bhamta 
questions and grieves with him. He points out the accomplices 
and says he noticed them loitering about, perhaps it may bo as well 
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to look a^tor tliom. The victim starts in pursuit, and the BhAmta 
digs the ornamcaK out of the sand and makes off. At these holy 
bathing places women generally tie their ornaments in a bundle or 
put them ill a Iki.x and sit close bye and take their meals. "When 
they see a worniin .sitting with a. bundle clo.se to her a couple of 
Bh^mtiis come up. One of them walks clo.«e to the woman, the other 
stops a few yanis off and sits down as if to ease himself. The woman 
turns in the other direcriou and the comrade whips off the bundle 
and burie.s it in the sand. If a Bhiimta is caught nothing is found 
and he has to lie ret free. 

The city of Poona is infested with Uchliaa or southern Bhiiratda. 
They are also feuiid in tlio villages round Poona chiefly in Vadg^v, 
Bh4tgav, Kai ja, J'hugya’s Vildi, Pahal, Bopudi, Kaner.sar, Koudvo, 
Mundhav,'J'alogaoti and Dhatmiri. Their numbers vary as some of 
them are always on I heir travels. A rough estimate of the Uchlids 
of these villagi's gives about 250 at Vadgdv, 200 at Bhatgav, 150 
at Karja, 75 at Ifltugyachivadi, 300 at Pdbal, 50 at Bopudi, 150 
at Kauei'sac, 20 at Koudve, 50 at Mundhav, 75 at Telegaon, aud 
about 100 at Dluiimiri, or a total strength of about 1420. All Poona 
Uohlias belong to one of two clans, Gaikvad and Jiidhav. Except 
such low castes as Mangs, Mliars, Cluunbhars, Dhors, Buriids, aud 
Telis, Ucliliils admit all Hindus and Masai mans. In woll known 
cases, Brahmans, Mavwav Vanis, Somirs, Shimpis, and other upper 
and middle elas.s Hindus have joined the Uehlias. If a good-caste 
Hindu or a Mnsalman wishes to become an Uchlia he makes a friend 
of some leading member of the caste and tells him. that he wishes to 
become an Uohlia. if the Uchlia cares to have the candidate as a 
member of his famify lie takes him himself or he makes him over to 
any person who ea,res to have him. The candidate pas.ses through 
two ceremonio.s, admis.sioti to the caste and adoption into a family of 
the caste. If aii Lhidia who is a Jiidhav takes the man who is to bo 
initiated into Lis family, the new-comer claim.s to bo and becomes a 
Jadhav j if the new comer is taken into a Gdikvild family he claims 
to ho and bocomes a GtUUvad. They cannot explain how they 
came to be divided iuU; Gaikvads and Jadhavs. Their forefathers, 
they say, may have been Maratha mcuubers of those two clans, or 
they may have tiikeii .service with Gaikvad and Jadhav Maiatha 
chiefs and adopted their patrons' clan names. When an Uchlia 
agrees to adopt an n itsider he calls a caste meeting and tells the 
castemen that if they allow the outsider to become an Uchlia he 
will adopt him imo Ins family. The castemen fix the admission 
fee which generally varies from £1 10s. to .€2 lOs. (lbs. 15 - 25) and 
retire. Next day musicians are called, the candidate is bathed and 
dressed in new clothes, and, in proof of admission into the caste, 
one of the elders, without repeating any text or verse, drops turmeric 
and sugar into the candidate’s mouth. A feast follows during which 
two or three of the c.- sto elders sit with the novice and eat from the 
same plate with lum. This completes the admission ceremony. 
Unless the new member is adopted into some family no Uchlia will 
give him his daughter in marriage. If the new-comer is adopted 
by a Jadhav a Gilikvdd will give him his daughter, aud ifaGdikvAd 
adopts him he will get a wife from the Jddhav.s, for Uchli^s of tbe 
B 310—69 
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same clan-name may not intermarry. The adoption ceremony is 
performed by the ponson who adopts. He calls the caste to his 
house and in their presence seats the new-comer on his knee. The 
caste elders drop a pinch of turmeric powder or hhandar into his 
mouth and each of the other guests drops a little sugar into his 
mouth. Music is played and the gue-sts retire with betel and leaves. 

The names in common use among men are Bapu, Chinapa, 
Chandrya, Dolya, Dhagya, Ellapa, (iidapa, Gitu, Kushanna, Mhnku, 
Mukirya, Marya, Nathya, Phakirya, Parashyo, Rama, Satpa, 
Satva, and Hirdlya ; and among women Aku, Bhagi, Dolu, Dhondi, 
Elli, Jogi, Mukti, Mari, Manki, Navli, R.ii, Rami, Rakhmi, Baki, Satvi, 
and Tuki. The Poona Uchlhis are dark and of a Telugu or Dravid 
cast of face. People who know thorn say that their bodies are stiff 
from frequent boatings and that the water has been drained out of 
their eyes so that tlioy cannot shed a tear. They have this saying 
regarding UcUlids hecauso, oven when canght in the act of thieving, 
no amount of kicking or slippering will draw a tear from the oye or 
a word from the tongue of an IJcblia except a profession of innocence. 

The men weartho topknot, moustache, and whiskers, and sometimes 
a lock of hair over each ear. None wear the board. Their homo 
speech is a corrupt Telugu mixed with Marathi. No is Jem, bread 
is impal, split-pulse papu, vegetables him, butter nei, a turban 
tidhata, a coat amji, the face nor, the nose muhii, the lips Inf.a, and the 
hair antkal. Why do you run is Yaduparav, Have you work to do 
Fhani undaya, Arc you going to dinner hnpadati nimpape, L^on t 
get angry 8'iti gaditk, VVhat have you brought Deinti mkmast'l, 
Have yon forgot a rupee Rupayadd kaya. They live in houses 
built of stone or brick with tiled* roofs. Some havo two-storeyed 
houses and generally their dwellings are as good as those of an 
average villager. Their hou,sc.s are clean. Their house goods include 
copper and brass vessels of wliicli tbey have more tb.an enough for 
their wants. Some have only a few boxes and a grindstone and 
earthen pots piled one on the other in which they keep grain and 
condiments. An ordinary country-mado cot with a carpet and 
pillow and bedding is their sleeping furniture. They keep cows, 
buffaloes, ponies, fowls, and hogs, and eowdung their houses 
once a week on Tuesdays, Fridays, or Sundays. When rich and 
successful they make no show of wealth. Their aim is to seem 
fairly off, so as neither to attract the special notice of the police 
nor to arouse the jealousy of their neighbours. They eat tbe usual 
kinds of animal food iucluding the flesh both of the tame pig 
and of tho wild boar. Tbey rear pigs. Each Uchiia keeps a few 
pigs within walled enclosures or sti’aying about tbe village. Pork 
is not used at c.aste feasts nor on religious or festive occasions ; it 
is kept as a delicacy for small feasts. They catch wild pig either hy 
noosing them or with tho help of dogs. When the pig is secured 
its legs are tied and it is killed either by stoning or by blows of a 
club below the ear. It is roasted over a slow fire, skinned, cut in 
small pieces, and served with salt and chillies. They never kill the 
cow and never eat its flesh. They drink liquor to excess. Their 
staple food is millet bread, vegetables, and spices. A family of five 
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spends 12.s. to 1 (’!,>■. (l.ls. 6 - 8) a month, on food. Their only feasts are in 
honour of marriages when they make cakes of sugar and oil. They 
copy the dres.s and manners of the villagers among whom they live, 
so that strangers may take them for ordinary hnsbandmen. The 
men wear a eo:i,t, waisteloth, shouldercloth, shoes, and a loosely 
folded Maratha turban. The men’s ornaments are the earrings 
called kudki and hdli, the necklace called kanthi, the wristlet 
called kade, and the waistband called kaddora. The women dress 
like Maratha women in a bodice with a back and short sleeves, and 
a full robe who.sr! stirt corner is drawn back between the feet. They 
mark their brows with rodpowder but do not wear false hair or 
deck their heiuls with tiowers. They have clothes in store for big 
days worth £2 co £3 (Rs. 20-30). The women’s jewelry includes 
ear, nose, neck, urm, feet, and toe ornaments, worth £1 to £2 
(Rs. 10-20). 'I'lio Uchliits .show an honourable loyalty to one 
another, The>' tii ver rob each other or tell on each other. If the 
police find stoliui property in an Uchlia’s house and the property 
does not belong to the owner of the house, the real Uchlia owner 
will come forward and take the blame on himself. Another rule 
they arc careful to keep is that if an Uchlia manages to escape 
from prison he must not come back among his friends lest he 
should bring t licia into trouble. An Uchlia is never guilty of house- 
breaking or (d‘ gang-robbery with arms. Those forms of crime be 
leaves to the Miiiigs and Ramoslus. If an Uchlia takes part in an 
armed gang rubboiy he is at once put out of caste. They are 
professional thi(!t'o.s and pocket-slitters, stealing between sunrise 
and sunset. Tiny <lo not rob or steal after nightfall. They will 
not steal from a man whoa he is asleep in a house nor will they steal 
by breaking into n, house at night. At fairs and other lai-ge gathoriugs 
they mix witli the crowd and thieve. They arc not partieular as to 
what they steal. 'I’lioy pick an ornament off the wearer’s body either 
by cutting it or opening it. They .slip it away so light-fingeredly 
that some time pa.sses before the owner knows that his ornament 
is gone. A favounte find is a bundle in front of a booth, laid 
down by some one i‘lo.so by, whoso energies are centered in beating 
the booth-keepei in bargaining. However poor and unpromising 
the bundle the Uihlia doe.s not despise it. His principle is to neglect 
nothing that fori ane throws in bis way. Before a party of Dchlids 
start on a thieving trip they consult and follow the advice of their 
headman who is c.dled Patil or Thelungya, apparently the head of 
the tiuil or dloiJ that is the camping ground, for the Ucbliils used 
to be wandei ers. On their return they hand him au eighth of 
the spoil or two annas in the rupee. If everything gees well 
and the theft is not traced the headman spends his share on a 
caste feast with plenty of liquor, or if one of the thieves is caught 
the headman’s shiiae is spent on feeing a pleader to defend the 
accused. Sundays and Tuesdays are bad days for thieving | 
Uchlds often let them pass without attempting a theft. If any 
friend of the tribe happens to bo robbed he will get his property 
back if he sa.tislies the headman that he has befriended some 
one of the tribe. The man’s plea of friendship is laid before a 
jury or panchii/ijal. The jury will not admit the plea unless one of 
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the tribe comes forward and declares that the claimant is a friend of 
the tribe. If some one comes forward the pi’operty is handed to the 
claimant, and the thief’s loss is made good from public funds. Their 
code of honour is extrornely high. Any breach of loyaltyj any tale¬ 
telling against a brother Uchlia meets with the sharpe.st punishment. 
If one Uchlia charges another with telling against liim the headman 
calls the casteinen together. The accused is brought before the 
meeting and asked what ho has done. If bo can prove that the man 
ho told was a friend of the tribe, even though the friend may be a 
constable, no notice is taken. IE the talc-bearing is traced to spite, 
illwill, or jealousy, too informer is forced to pay the value of the 
property stolen and is marked as a traitor. If the accused denies that 
he told any one his innocence is tested by the oil-caldron or td-kadai. 
Before the heads of the caste agree to refer the dispute to the oil- 
caldron they make the accused enter into a written agreement that 
if the ordeal proves him a traitor, he will pay a fine to bo fixed by 
the head of the caste. The fiuo is generally heavy, sometimes as 
much as £100 (Rs. 1000). When the castc-leaders agree to refer 
the matter to the caldron they ask a potter to make a kadai that is 
a large earthen caldron with a bowl-shaped body and a broad flat 
rim. For one kadai the potter is paid as much as 3s. (Rs. 1|). 
The reason of this high price is that the sacred caldron has to be 
made with the greatest caro. I’he potter must wash before he 
begins to make it. He must bake it in a special kiln and see that 
nothing impure touches it. When the jar is ready the potter sends 
word and the caste-council go to his yard and take it from his 
hands. I’ho potter does not perforin any ceremony on the caldron 
after it is baked nor does ho tie anything round its neck. He is 
not recognized by the UchliAs as a priest nor does ho perform any 
ceremonies for them in times of cliolera. When the jar has been 
taken to the Uohlia’s hamlet a quantity of sesamum-seed or til is 
brouglit and seven mari’ied women of good character are called. 
They aro made to bathe, are dressed in new clothes, and have their 
brows marked with redpowder, and their arms with turmeric 
powder. They sit in a line and clean the oil-seed fasting the 
whole day. When the seed is clean it is handed to the oil-presser 
or Teli, The oilman is made to wash himself, to clean his mill, 
and put in a new crusher, and for this he is paid 14s. (Rs. 7). When 
the oil is crushed the crusher is taken out, broken in pieces, and 
used as firewood for boiling the oil. The caste-leaders choose 
some lonely spot at which to hold the ordeal and a large body of the 
casto perhaps fifty friends of the .accused and fifty friends of the 
accuser, both nion and woineii, go to the spot accompanied by the 
accu.scd, the umpire.s, and music. When the spot is reached the 
accused is seated by himself fasting in a tent or booth. A fire is 
kindled, the caldron is sot on the fire, aud the oil, which is 
never less than ten pounds (5 xhem), is poured in. When the oil 
begins to boil the accused is called. He comes from the tent 
with music accompanied by the umpires. When the accused 
comes out of the tent, ho bathes, hut woi'ships no god nor is any 
imago of any god put near the caldron. When the accused comes 
close to the boiling caldron a round stone of the size of a pigeon’s 
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egg is dropped irdo the oil. The accused calls in a lond voicej 'If 
1 have spoken tlio truth may the oil be to me as milk.' The 
accuser answers in a loud voice, ‘ If he has told a lio may the 
boiling oil be to liim as fire or as worse than fire.' The accused 
plnngea his arm into the oil and draws out the stone. Ho shows 
the stone to rbc licad of the caste and throws it behind his own 
back. The tire is allowed to burn out and the accused is led to 
his tent and waiichod to see if ho is suffering. After twenty-four 
hours the cawti'-.eaders call on him to wash his hand with cow's 
urine, cowduiig, and sand. When his hand has been washed it is 
closely examined. If it has taken no harm the accused is acquitted 
and brought biuik to the village. If the accuser is not satisfied 
that the hand ha.s escaped unhurt a goat is killed and the accused 
is made to use his hand in pulling off' the skin. During the time 
of the ordeal, wliii h generally lasts ten to fifteen days, the accuser 
feeds one-hall of the company and the accused feeds the other half 
of the company. At the end tho person who wins the ordeal is 
paid all his expeuuses by the porsoii who loses, and, at tho same 
time, is presented with a lace-borderod sliouldercloth and a turban 
together worth bl 2 to £24 (Rs. 120-240). The loser further pays the 
caste council a lino of £6 (Us. 60), which is spent on a caste feast. 
Oil-ovdeals coinu off sometimes twice sometimes as often as ten 
times in the year according as disputes happen to be many or few. 
Ca«es of injury from the boiling oil are rare. The accused almost 
always comes off unhurt. 

Uchlias go thieving in couples or in bands of six to twelve, some¬ 
times all men, sometimes all women, and sometimes half men and half 
women. They do not wait to strip a victim of all his ornaments. Even 
if it is a child one .u'liament oidy is taken. Tho stolen property is 
never kept by tlu' man who stole it. It is at once made over to tbe 
thief’s partner, ai d, with the lca,st possible delay, without stipulating 
any value, is lel'r, by him with some Mhrwar Vhui or BrAbman 
receiver of stolen goods. After a time tho Dohlia comes to tho 
receiver and takes what he gives him without a grumble, even 
though be is flai l loss than one-tenth of its value. Thi.s is the 
road which leail.s many a Marwdri to wealth. Widows and other 
women who have no man to support them thieve. Women thiev^es, 
sometimes three or four together, attend fairs and big markets. 
They mark some i liild with ornaments and watch till the child's 
parents are in a throng watching a show or driving a bargain. Two 
or throe Uchlia women come pressing up watching the show with 
their eyes, and, with their hands, or the lancet they carry in their 
mouths, loosening the ornament. The thief passes the ornament to 
her friend who m i.kos oft while the thief loiters about safe and 
unconcerned for if she is caught nothing is found. When they 
see no one about llchlia women sometimes go into houses and take 
away clothes lelt. to dry. If they find some one in the house they 
ask if 80 -aud-.so does not live here or whore so and so lives. 
Moat of the U<hlias are well-to-do. Almost none are in debt 
and only the few fhimsy-fingerod are badly off. In case of need 
they borrow from Marwar and Gujarat V^nia or from some one of 
their own caste. If they want money they seldom find it difficult 
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to raise a loan. A few of them are moneylenders, lending money 
in a quiet way to their follow-villagers. They have a good middle 
class social position. Tliey arc liked by their neighbours. They 
never steal from a house in their own village and many of the 
villagers directly or indirectly share in their gains. They claim 
and enjoy the standing of respectable Kunbis. Their humble- 
mindednoss and wish to please win the favour of the otBco-bearers 
and of the other leading men of the village. 

Except th.at he seldom does any work, the home life of an Uchlia 
does not differ from th,at of an ordinary husbandman. The Uchlia'a 
special life begins when ho loaves his village for cities, market-towns, 
or fairs. After a few days’ idling in the village one or two of them 
talk over the next big fair, agree on some thieving programme, and 
fix how the booty is to Vm shared. After making what they can out 
of the fair they generally spend much of their gains on liquor and 
return half-drunk to tlieir homes. An Uchlia’s expenses and his way 
of living do not dilfer from those of aii ordinary Knnbi. A house 
costs £5 to £20 (Rs. 50-200) to build and 6d, to Is. (4-8 as.) a 
mouth to rent. Their liouse goods vary in value from £2 10s. 
to £5 (Es. 25-50); and the yearly cost of clothing a family of five 
varies from £ I 10.s. to £2 (118.10-20). A birth costs 10s, (Rs. 5), 
a naming 8s. (Rs. 4), a hair-clipping 4s. to 6’s. (Rs. 2-3), a boy’s 
marriage £5 to £10 (lis. 50-100), a girl’s marriage .£2 10s. to 
£5 (Rs. 25-50), a girl’.s corning of ago 10.s'. to £1 (Rs. 5-10), a 
pregnancy 6d. to 2,s, (Ro. ^-1), and a death 16s. to £1 4s. (Rs. 8-12). 
They worship the ordinary Brahmanic gods and goddesses. Their 
favourite deities are Bahiroba, Bhavani, Khandoba, Marlai, Mhasoba, 
Vetal,and Yoliama ; those who worship Bahiroba fast on Friday, those 
who wor.ship Bliaviiiii on Tue.sday, and those who worship Khandoba 
on Sunday. The Bhavani of TuljApur and Yellamma of Saundatti are 
most venerated by the majority of Uchlife. They have no particular 
form of worship. They visit the ordinary temples of these deities, 
bathe, and fall at the feet of the god and ask for health and good 
fortune. Their rites are performed under the guidance of the 
temple ministrant who gives them holy ashes or udi, and if 
they have been unsuccessful, advi.sos them to offer a goat, give 
a feast, or be more regular in visiting the temple. They occasion¬ 
ally suffer from spirit-po.ssession. When an Uchlia is attacked by 
a spirit the patient’s friends call any one who is expert in casting 
out devils. Some Uchlias have a great name as devil-scarers. 
When one of these exorcists is asked to cure a person who is 
suffering from a spirit attack, ho washes and puts on fresh clothes. 
He goes to the patient’s house and drop.s incense or vd into a fire 
in front of him. The fumes of the incense scare the spirit and 
make him say who he is and what he wants. If a promise is 
given that his wishes will be, granted the spirit generally leaves. 
They make pilgrimages to Alandi, Pandharpur, Jojuri, BhimtL- 
shankar, or wherever there is likely to be a crowd. They keep the 
usual Brdhmanio and local fasts and feasts. For five days after 
the birth of a child the mother is held to be unclean and to make 
unclean any person or thing she touches. During each of these 
days the midwife rubs the mother and child with turmeric paste. 
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oil, and scraps of cocoa-kernel bruised on a stone slab, bathes 
them in warm water, and lays them on bedding spread on the 
ground iuston-d ol' on a cot. The time a mother remains apart 
varies from five days to a fortnight or even three months according 
to her hiishatid’s w ish. During this time she is fed on rice and oil. 
On the fifth day a small silver plate with an embossed image of the 
goddess Satvai or Mother Sixth is laid in a new winnowing basket 
and in front of if at e placed dry dates, a piece of turmeric root, a bit 
of dry cocoa-kornel, two betel leaves and a nut, and a little wooden 
box with r(id[iowd(‘r. Some sweet food is laid before the image and 
all night long a lamp is kept burning before it. From this day the 
mother may innv(' about the house and do tho house work, but in 
well-to-do families she remains apart for several weeks. Instead 
of worshipping Satviii in tho house on the fifth day some rub the 
mother’s hands aad feet with turmeric powder, cover her with a 
blanket, and take her to tho village temple or somo other spot 
where is a stone i vu.age of tho goddess Satvai. The mother rubs red 
and turmeric powders on the goddess, offers seven different fruits, 
and bows before iier with joined hands. On tho twelfth day 
female friends and kinswomen are called and the mother and child are 
bathed and the child is presented with clothes, named, and cradled. 
The child’s name is chosen by relations. Each woman present 
is given two iM'tcl leaves and a nut, a hniidful of gram, and 
grains of wheat 1.oiled whole. In the third month tho parents of 
the child witli their friends and relations go into a grove or garden 
outside of the villago and worship the goddess Ran Satvai or the 
Forest Satvai, who lives in seven stones placed under a bdhhul or 
gum acacia trei'. In the grove or garden they kill a goat, cook it 
and worship the goddess. The seven stones are marked with 
turmeric-powder redlead and Vermillion, a cocoamit and a 
pomegranate :ito s(h close to them, frankincense is burned, and rice 
mutton and Indian or Italian millet bread are laid before the stones. 
The party sit to dinner and when dinner is over return home. What 
remains of the dinner is generally left in the grove or garden. On 
returning they sit li ir a while atthe host’s hon.se and go to their homes. 
When a boy or girl is two or three years old its hair is cut for the first 
time. Most motln rs promise to perform a vow in honour of somo deity, 
generally of 8at v;i,i, if the child is brought safe through tho first two 
or three years of iis life. If the child reaches the age named its parents 
visit tho sbrino .and pay tho vow. On their return they call a barber 
and he cuts tho cliihl’s hair. Some goats are slaughtered and the 
dressed flesh is olfered to the deity. The ceremony ends with a caste 
feast. Uchlin boys are married between ten and twenty and Uchlia 
girls between sevim and sixteen. When a man thinks of marrying 
his son, his friomls and relations go to a family who have a daughter 
likely to make a suilablo match. If they like the girl, they ask her 
in marriage in the name of tho boy’s father. If he thinks the 
match favouralilc, the girl’s father gives an evasive answer, and 
sends some fricnils and relations to see the boy. If they approve of 
the boy, the girl’s father sends the boy’s father word that he agrees to 
the match. The boy's parents start for the girl’s with music and trays 
of fruit and betel leaf. At the girl’s the caste are met and all the 
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women of the caste rub the girFa forehead with redpowder. The 
boy^s parents present the girl with a suit of clothes and fix the 
date for the marriage without ashing au astrologer. The marriage 
settlement consists of the boy’s father paying £5 (Rs. 50) to the 
girl’s maternal uncle. Besides this the boy’s parents hare to pay 
the girl’s parents £10 to £20 (Rs. 100-200). Unlike most Poona 
Hindus Uchlids never consult a Brahman ; they never ask Brd,hmana 
to ofticiato at any of their ceremonies. When everything is settled 
and the marriage day is fixedj the boy’s father goes with his party 
to the girl’s village and stays at a jdnvas-ghar or lodging provided for 
him by the gii4’a father. After the boy’s party reache-s the village, 
two marriage booths are built, one at the bride’s the other at the bride¬ 
groom’s. The booth is covered with a floor cloth, adorned with 
festoons of mango twigs, and consecrated by breaking a cocoanut 
and sprinkling rice and curds. On the turinoric-rubliing day a square 
of rice is traced by the male guests. The bride and bridegroom are 
made to sit in tho square. They arc rubbed with turmeric paste, and 
their brows are docked with ttovver wreaths. Thi.s turmeric-rubbing 
is repeated five times during the day. During each rubbing a 
Holav beats a drum and women sing. At six in the evening of 
the same day the boy goes in procession to the village temple of 
Mitriiti, He is then brought to the girl’s whore the boy and girl 
bathe in the booth. After their bath they are dres.sed in now 
clothes and made to sit on a blanket on a rice-traced square, the 
bride sitting to the left of tho bridegroom. The brows of both 
are decked with tinsel chaplets and thread bracelets or kankm^ 
are bound round their wrists. While they are seated one of the 
guests asks tho girl’s father whether he has anything to say against 
the boy’s parents; if lie has nothing to say against the boy’s 
parents the gii'l’s fatlier ties together the hems of tho bride’s and 
bridegroom’s garments. The guests call out words like Naleklidl, 
telekhdl, burekhdl, samhandh hatdk, irJiandaciara, pen’ytBa, apparently 
Tamil or Telugu, and throw yellow rice over their heads, and they are 
husband and wife. Copper coins are waved about their faces and 
given to the bridegroom’s sister or karavli or to tho woinou who 
sang during tho marriage. At night the family deity is taken out 
of the house shrine and set in the booth, and a drinking pot filled 
with water is sot before it. The mouth of tho pot i.s covered with 
mango leaves and a cocoanut with anearof inilletislaidover the loaves. 
The guests and the married couple take their seats in tho booth and 
Gondhalis perform the gondhal dance before the house deityThe 
Gondhalis sing hymns iu praise of tho goddess Amba-Bhavani, and 
amuse the audience with Idvanis or love songs and pavddda or 
ballafls. Tho Gondhalis stay the whole night singing and dancing. 
About daybreak the bridegroom stands before tho house deity, 
holding a platter with a burning lamp. One by one, the guests 
wave a copper coin about the bridegroom’s face and drop the coin into 
the platter; 2s. 6d. (Bs. 1|) is added and the whole is handed to the 


* A goniihal dance is described at p, 4S1. There is nothing special in an Uchlia’s 
gondkal. 
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nidiialis. ())i 1 lio same day a feast is given when goats are sacrificed 
; the fiULiily <!(..uty and their dressed flesh is served to tiie guests. 
Ifter dinner, I lie bride is hid in a neighhour’a house and tiio bride¬ 
groom is made l.n search for her. When he finds her ho liEts lior in 
hia firms iiiid ivitli mu.sic carries her to tlie marriiigo booth. In the 
booth nearly :ui Jtmir is spent in vviitchiiig the boy find girl rub 
each other wilh turmeric pa.sto, in untying their tliread hanhuis, 
and in batliing (liom. On the tliird diiy a caste feast i.s given and 
the bridegroom i> allowed to roturii to hisvilliigo with hi,s bride and 
party. As tlie procession crosses the boundary of the bridegroom’s 
village a coeoaimt is broken and vice find curds arc mixed together 
and scattered as uu ( ■ffot ing to evil spirits. His son’s wedding costa 
an Uchlia abuiii, idO (Us. dOO). He presents the girl with the 
mani'numijalfiiilnt or luck-giving necklace, gota or silver bracelets, 
puthjdfhi wAl or i gold coin necklace, todds or silver anklets, find 
three lit,(jddi or robirsof varying value according to tlu: giver’s vvoalth 
and porhap.s CiU'h averaging about 16.?. (Rs. 8). The girl’s father gives 
the bridegroom a 1 urban worth on an average about Ids’. (Hs. (3), a coat 
worth 4.V. (Jis, d), ;i, waistcloth worth 4i. (Rs. 2), and a pair of 
Maratha shoes. Uohlias fdlow widow-marriage and divorce. 

When a girl eomi.'s of fige she is held to lie imelean for five days, 
and is made to sit by her.self. During those live days .site is fed on 
sweet dishe.s bi-ou.i'Jit by lier mother. On the fifth day .she is bathed 
and dressed in new clothe.s. iSho and Iter husband are made to sit 
in a bower of foin- young plantain trees. When they are seated the 
boy’s father pri’seuts the girl with a green robe and bodice, and tlio 
girl’s.father prcM ids the boy with a iurhan and a waistclotli ; and 
a married woman fills the girl’s lap with five halves of cocoa-kornel, 
five dry dates, nivm'nfic roots, betelnnts, rice, and a bodicocloth, a 
Ilolar all the time boating a drum. The ceremony is marked with 
a feast of wheat: cuke.-! stuffed with raw sugar ; it coats £2 to £2 10s, 
(Rs, 20-25).. 

Uchlias burn the dead. Wben an Ucldia die.s the body ia washed 
and shrouded in ii new white cloth. It is sprinkled with rod- 
powder, flowers, end betel loaves, laid on a bier, and carriod to 
tbo burning grmilid on tho sbouldors of four bearers preceded by 
music and the rliic:’ mourner earrying an earthen ilrepot. When a 
woman dies betui; liei’ husband .slio is dres.sod in ;i green robe aaid 
bodice, lier brow is marked with aliorizontal stripe of Vermillion, and 
her head is decked with a network of flowers, and a bit of gold and 
a packet of lietclimt and le.aves are put into the dead mouth. .Her 
three oruaments, I fie (jitlsari or necklace of black glass beads, the 
nose-ring, find tin' toe-i'ings, all three emblems of tlio married state, 
are put on and tulan ofi‘at tho burning ground. On their return 
from the grave the s|>;>t where the dead, breathed his last is cleansed 
with cowduug, find .sprinkled with sand, and tho dead man s 
favourite food is cooked and laid close bye with a ve.ssol of water. 
Tho whole is euvned over with a large basket, 1'he food ia 
so arranged i li.-it it le.uve.s bare a portion of the aaiid-strown floor. 
Next moi'uing the Insket is lifted and it tho palm of a hand is 
found on the sand iii is a good omen, for tho dead ia pleased and from 
his hand go out blessings to the family. The food is thrown away 
ji 310-GO 
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and tlu', chief monrnei'’s moustache is shaved. When a worn, 
dies iu childbirth, r<!li:i grains ai'o thrown beliind her body as 
is borne to the burning ground, and a nail is driven into tin 
threshold of the house to keep her ghost from coming iu. In an 
ordinary funeral at the time of lifting the bier, the daughter, 
daughtor'in-law, or wife of tho deceased waves a lamp round the 
dead face. 8omo grains of rico are tied to tlio skirt of the 
shroud. This rico is .laid on the visdva or resting-place whore 
the bier is set down and the bearers change shoulders. When 
the body is laid on the pyre, tho soil drops water into the mouth, 
walks five times round the pyre, and again drops a little water 
into the month by squeezing a wet clotli. lie kindles tbo pyre 
and sits there witli tho people who ticcompauiod tho fimer/d till the 
skull m'aeks. They then batlic and return bomo. d’ho children 
mourn for three days and arc held impure. On the third day tho 
son with the four c(.irpso-bearers and other near relations throws 
tlio ashes into water, ami with a viiii twig sprinkles tho hearer’s 
shoulders with cow’s urine in tho belief that the eow-urino oases 
the aching slioulders. Goats are slain and castemen and women 
are asked to dine on the river-bauk in the burning ground. Before 
sitting to dinner they offer dressed food to the doad. After dinner 
all bathe iu the river, wash their clothes, and return leaving behind 
them any food tiiat remains. On the thirteentli day the son or 
other chief mourner .sliavcs lii.s face. Tho son makes a rico hall or 
2 )in(l, sotsitiii a winnowing baskid, pours in oil, and with his friends 
and relations takes it totlic biirniug ground. At the hnrniug grourrti 
he makes a lump of earth iu a roughly human shaiie and on tho earth 
figure sets tho wiimowing basket with tho burning lamp in it. 
Before tbo iumge red and scented powdei’s are thrown. At the close 
of the worship, each, person present pours a little water on the rude 
image and tho son leaps into the water and leaves tho ba.skot and the 
ball under ivator. Next morning a cock is slain iu tlio name of 
tliG dead, its flesh is dressed, and laid on a rut tree with some boiled 
rice as an offering to tho crows. After tho crows have eaten the 
company, with the sou and other mourners, go to a river, bathe, and 
return homo. 

When a man or a woman is charged with adultery tho nion of the 
caste meet and liear tho evidence. If they consider the guilt of tho 
couple is proved they are taken to a river bank and tlio man’s face 
and the woman’s head are shaved. On tho way back tbe culprits 
are pelted with, balls of cowduug. A largo dinner is given at the 
man’s expense and be is made to toueb the food before it is served 
to the caste-people, if the accused denies tho charge in tho tooth of 
good ovidenee an ap|)eal is mado to the oil-ealdrou. The tell-tale 
ordeal and the adultery ordeal dill’or in some details. In preparing 
the adultery oil-caldron the oil-mill is washed witli water and 
rubbed with turmeric powder and vermiUion. The bullock which is 
to drive the mill is made to fast and like tho mill is rubbed with 
turmeric powder and vorrnillion. Fourtoeu married worncu, seven 
for tho man and seven for the woman, fast all day and each drops 
a handful of sosamuin into the mill. 'The oil-prosser is also obliged 
to fast. While t))o oil is being pre.ssed tho two accused stand near 
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10 mill aud in o askotl whether they have committod tlic crime, 
i’hoy deny, ami if thoir denial is true, oil does not oose from the seed ; 
if what they say is false, oil flows freely. The roller of tlie mill is 
split and bnnit under a, pan and the oil is boiled. When it is 
boiling’ a coppef coin or a stone is dropped into the oil, and the 
accused is I'ni ia d to deny the charge brought against him and to 
pick out the ('(iln ur tho stone. The acensed is made to sit in 
a tent and is L'l d on rice, milk, and macearoui. If the hand is 
found unharmed ’die person i.s declared innocent and presented with 
a turban and sln nldorcloth, and the accu.sor is mado to pay tlio 
cost of the ordL'al , which gonorally amounts to £35 (its. 350). 
If the hand is damaged the accused bears tlie whole cost 
besides any iiddlloiial tine the ca.stc-leaders choo.se to name. 
Prom the line I r.s’. (Its. 7) are paid to the Teli or oil-presser and a 
caste feast is given. When a charge is proved by ordinary 
evidence the ac;’i sod parties, though they may deny tho charge, aro 
mado to give a caste feast. A.mong the IJchlias the office of 
headman or thrimiiiita is hereditary. There is also a pauch or 
council chosen by iho caste. On marriage and on other festive 
occasions, the headman gets a turban, uncooked food, and a cocoanut, 
and a goat’s hea,il if a goat is killed. Tho members of tho couuuil 
aro recoguizud as tho caste loaders, but no honour.s are paid them 
excojit giving them tho chief scats at caste meetings, d’hongh 
Mluiivs, Mfings, IMinoshis, Chambhars, and Buriids aro not allowed 
to join the Delil as men of thc.se tribes aro said occasionally to try 
to bocoino IJchli.ei by |,)assing themselves off as Mardthds, Shimpis, 
or other ros|)eeialjle ilindus. If a candidate’s casto is challenged 
the matter is r .‘b-ircd to the oil-caldron. Cases are known in which 
Shimpis, M:i,i'\v:'u Vilni.s, and Brahmans have joined the oa,ste, 
romainoil with tin. Ill, and married Uchla woman. Uchlias will oat 
from a Brahnmn,, a iMaratlia, or other good caste Hindu if they aro 
strangers. If a man of one of tho latter classes comes and settles 
among them, tlmy v/ill not eat from him till ho has imdergone the 
regular entrance ceremony. UchliAs are not considered impure. 
Ill moving aliouti on their thieving trips they never disguise 
themselves. They Mrarel by rail as far as Madras or Calcutta and 
often rob thcii' IVil-mv-passengors. A.t a station an Uchlia watches 
the passengers. W hen he sees any likely person with property be 
buys a ticket for tlie place tho likely passenger is going to, His 
comrades buy fi-rkots for intermediate stations, choosing a station 
which tho train will reach after dark. If tho theft is committod 
sooner than was iniundod tho Uchlia alights at tho first station 
and makes over ihe jaroperty to hi.s eominde or ho takes his seat in 
a fresh carriago, or ho gets out and lots the train go and follows 
by tho next train. In picking or rather slitting pockets the Uchlia 
uses a small very carefully sliarpenod sickle-sliajiod knilo. Tho 
knife, whicli is called uUinmhh, is carried iindor tho tongue or in 
the cheek, the lle.-iii being first toughened by carrying a lump of 
salt in the inouili. An expert pocket-slitter will talk, eat, and sleep 
with his lancet in his mouth. Uchlias have strict rules to prevent 
nnehastity and adult cry among their women. If a married woman is 
■accused of adultery and denies the charge she has to undergo the 
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boiling oil ordeal. Ono or two cases of this kind take place every yea 
If the woman confesses the man is called forward, and, according 
to tho woman’s clevorneas as a thief, be is ordered to pay the woman’s 
husband a line of .£:15 to £70 (Its. :i50-700). In such cases the woman 
continues to live with tho adnlterei-. The husband may if it suits 
him bettor wait and receive from the adulterer all his wife’s 
earnings and £3.5 (Rs. o50) for each child born to him. The 
husband can also at any time claim £35 to £70 (Its. 350-700) as 
damages whatever amount tho caste may award him. If an unmarried 
girl is unchaste she is not allowed to marry ono of tho caste. A 
stranger from some other castt) who has joined the community may 
marry her in tho irregular or motra fashion. If kin.speople are 
caught committing inec'st the woman’s head and the man’s face are 
shaved and they are made to sit on a. donkey, or they are pelted with 
halls of cowdung and forced to run to a river to bathe followed by 
a hooting Inind of castiC-peo})lo. On their way back from tho river 
they arc again cha.sod by a hooting crowd. A largo pot of food is 
made ready and touched by tho culprits and the contents are eaten 
by the ca.ste. Ko fine is levied, but tho name mdngutia or cut¬ 
throat, the worst name which a man can get, sticks to the incestuous 
for life. Uehlifis ahtiost never steal from each other. When one 
Uchlia steals from another, however small tho value of tho article 
stolen, the thief is fined £0 (R.s. 00). 'J'ho numhei- of Uchlias is 
yearly incroasing. Borne, besides pocket-slitting, own Helds which 
they cithor till themselves or let to husbandmen on the crop-shai’e 
system. Within the past ton years a few of their boys have begun 
to attend village .schools. Kxcept under compulsion Uchlias are 
not likely to,give up so safe, rospeetahlo, and giiinful a calling as 
pocket-slitting. If the provi.siou.s of the Criminal Tribes Act 
(XXVII of 1371) were enforced against them, tho Uchlias might he 
driven to honest work. Their thieving might also ho made more 
difficult and loss profitable by forcing them, whenever they leave 
their village, to take a passport and report themselves to a police 
officer when tlicy reach their journey’s end. 

Va'ghes are returned as numbering live and as found only in 
Purandbar. The males are called Vd-ghes, tho females Murlis. A 
childless Hindu generally of the Kunbi caste sometimes vows that 
if Khandoba blesses him with a child he will set tho child apart to 
worship and attend njion him. Vaghos do not differ from Kunbis 
in look, speech, food, or dross. 'They are beggars who sing 
songs in praise of Khandoba of Jej\iri and ballads or Idvnis for tho 
amusement of pleasurc--8eekcr.s. Murlis, literally flutes, are girls 
wedded to Khfiudoba tlie lord of Jejuri. If a woman is childless she 
vows that if Kliandoha Ide.sses her with a girl she will be set apart 
for life to wor.ship and attend on him. When sho is born her father 
takes her to .lejuri and on a Komvdti or Monday full-moon in Mdgh 
that is FohruaT'y or Chnitra that is March the girl is rubbed with 
turmeric, dressed in a green robe and bodice, her brow is marked 
with redpowder, flower garlands are wound round her head, and she 
is made to stand in front of Khandoba. A cloth is held between 
the girl and the god and marriage verses are repeated by the priest 
of the temple. Turmeric powder is thrown on tho heads of the 
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^irl and of tlio god and a nine-cowrie necklace is tied round her 
neck and bIums called Kliandoba’s wife. TIjo temple priest is paid 
2.9. Gd. (Rs. 1 i; as her foe^ tlio girl is called a Murli, and marries no 
other linshfuui bur tlio god. Tlieir names and surnamo.s are the 
eamo as rliose of iMarntluis. In look, speoebj house, food, aud 
dress thej' aic life Mar.athas. Homo of them stay at Jejnri, while 
the rest wamlcr about tlie district and as far as Bombay, in bands 
of three or lom mou and women, begging, singing songs, and 
playing on Ik lls or gliots. Except their iiiarriago with the god 
Khandoba they have no special ceremony or custom. Thoir social 
di3puto.s lire soc.fjd by the temjilo priest or at Jejuri. Asa 

cla.ss they are liiii ly olf. 

VaidllS, 01 I’liysicians, arc returned as nnmbering 523 and as 
found in Lla veli, 1\ bod, and Hiriir. They are divided into Jhollvwles or 
Bag-man, ClinUiD'Mrs or Mat-men,aud Dddldvdlem ov Beard-men who 
neither eat togib Inn nor iiitoruiarry. The surnames of the Jholivales 
or Bag-men, (o \vljom the following particulars belong, are Akpra, 
Arabile, (Ihithii l, Kodganti, Man ptiti, 'Metkal, Parkauti, and Sliingddo, 
and persons la aring the samo surname do not iutormarry. They 
arc dark, .stoiil, iind. strongly made. The men wear the top-knot, 
inoustfiche, wbiskm-s, autl sometimes the beard. Their homo speech 
is Tc'lngu, but (lilt of door.s they speak incorrect Marathi and Hin¬ 
dustani. 'I’hey lie a wandering people and camp outside of towns 
in cloth tenl.s or ^■(ihs‘which tlicy carry with tlievn on bullocks or 
donkeys. 'I'liey keep dogs and domestic fowls. Tlioy eat fish and 
flesh e.xc'e|.)t Ix-i l m.d pork, and drink liquor, Thoir staple food is 
millet, vegetablo.s, and occasionally wheat and rice and clarified 
butter. 'I'lioy ii-'e frugal in tlieir use of chirificd butter. However 
woll-to-do a famdy is chii'ilied butter i.s always served by dipping 
cotton in it and i(|tieeziug the cotton over the dining plate. The 
men wear the Iciineloth, an oehre-eoloured cloak, waisteloth, or 
pair of short I rceclies, a lieadsearf or a red or white turban, and 
a ueoklai'o of coloured gl.-iss, stone, or coral beads, gold or brass 
earrings, and silvi’r or lu'as.s linger rings. Tlieir women wear a 
loose bodice \vi! I, sliort sleeves and a back and tho full Maratlia robe, 
the skirt of «f ch they pass baede between tho feet aud tuck into 
tho waist beliind. 'I'hey rub powdia- on their brows, wear false 
hair, and smiieanes deck tlieir heads with flowers. Tliey are 
dealers in drugs, and medicines, and, under the pretence of working 
cures deceive igiioiiiut and simplemiudod people, especially women. 
Both men and women generally visit tho chief towns in the 
Poona district >nC'C a year, aud disappear after disposing of their 
drugs and lucdiciiies either retail to villagers or wholesa.le to 
shopkeepers. ’I’lmy pretend to heal any disease from a simple congh 
or headache to hopeless dropsy or consumption. Besides gathering 
and hawking healing herbs, barks, and roots, they use many 
mineral medii incs and poisons, and thoy and thoir women beg for 
bread. Tho womon, in addition, as thoy walk yilait date-mats, three 
feet by six, mid sell them at about IJd. (1 a,). On halting at 
a village or t.ivni the men and womon walk through the streets 
and lanes with one or two ochre-coloured cloth bags hung 
across thoir shoulders, containing, besides drugs, the skins of 
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Hoards, porciipino f|uil]a, tigers’ claws, bears’ hair and teeti 
foxes’ heads, and deadly poisons. The cloth sacks in which these 
articles arc cari-iod aro tied either to both end.s or bo one oiid of 
a stick which is carried over tlie shoulder. As they move along, the 
Vaidns shrjiit, Ahhi//«/,;'v7os7wt Vaid the Pulse-fooling Doctor, Mandur- 
Vaid the Medicine-.selling Doctor, Garmi-vaiil tho ileat-cnring 
Doctor, ruta Vwid tho Bile-curing Doctor, and so on, shouting the 
nainos of men’s and woine7i’s diseases. They also blood, both by 
cupping and by applying leeches. 'I’hey aro Hindus and worship 
tho usual Bi'abiuanic and local gods and goddesses. 'I’hoir 
family gods aro Vonkoba find Mtirin.nuna and Yalhrtuma. On their 
big day, Damira in October, they kill a sheep and drink liquor 
to their heart’s content, d'hoy believo in sorcery, witcherfd't, 
soothsaying, onions, and lucky and unlucky days, and consult 
oracles. A woman is unclean ten days idter tho birth of a child. 
On tho fifth day sho wor.ship.s live pebble,s near a well or stream 
and feasts five married women with gram cakes, iriioy marry their 
girls after they come of age and their boys after they aro .sixteen. 
On tho marriage day tho boy goes with his relations and friends 
to the girl’s find is seated on a imit. 'J'ho girl is brought in and 
seated on tho boy’s left. After the elders hava made the boy promi.se 
to protect tlie girl find never to forsake lier, five married women, 
three from the boy’s .side and two from the girl’,s, ajiproach the boy 
and girl and mark their brows with cowdimg fuslies or hhasm, and the 
day end.s with a foiist. Next morning tho lioy and girl aro seated 
on a mat and the five mfirricd vvotnen tie a marrifigo string or 
garsoli round tho girl’s neck. The skirts of their garments are 
knotted together and they tire taken to the boy’s house, where tho 
knot i,s untiod and tho miirriage ceremony i,s ovoix They cither 
bury or burn their dead, if the deceased was a married man he is 
buried sitting, if unmarried ho is laid on liis back. Tlioy mourn the 
dead ten days. On tho eleventh fi Jangam blows a (xinch-sholl and 
rings ii boll in tho deceased’s bouse, and after rocoiving l ^il. (I a.) 
retires. A feast of mutton ends the ileath ceremony, Tlioy allow 
widow-marriago and polygamy, but not polyaudry. A boy’s 
marriage cost.s them £1 to £2(Es. 10-20), a girl’s marriage 10.s'.tol2s. 
(Rs.5-6), and a detith about 10s. (Rs-T)). They have a headman or 
pdtil who settles social disputes at nicotings of the castomou. If 
a person befits another with a shoe ho is lined l.v. to bs-. 8d. (8-10 
ms.); a daughter abusing hor mother-in-hiw is fined 4-^d. (8 as.) and 
in addition has to Avash her mother-in-law’s bands find feet, put a 
pinch of du.st on her own head, find bog forgiveness; if slio beats her 
mother-iu-law she is fined Is. Gd. (12 as.) ; and if .she steals she is 
branded ivith a hot copper coin. If a man eats beef he is put out of 
casto and not allowed to come back. Jfa woman commits adultery 
with a Brahman or other higli-caste Hindu sho is lined lO.s’. (Rs. 5), 
her husliand is fined C)s. (Rs. 8), and lior pareut,s 8s. (Jis. 4), and 
she is let hack into caste. If sho has iuterconrso with a Mhar or 
Maug or any other low-caste man she is put out of caste and never 
lot back, 'riioy aro not fillowed to work as labonrors. Any one 
found working for lure is put out of casto and not allowed back 
until ho t'ofists tho whole casto. Tho Jholivales do not send their 
boys to soliool. The cstublishmeut of Clovermnciit and other 
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iiaritablc (lisiioiifsaries, the irtcreaso iu tlie number of medical 
practiLioma'Sj aial (he growiiii^ t.rnst iu English drugs, have ruiued 
the Vaidus. 'I'hey are now litt.lo bolter than beggars. 

Da'dhivalo Vaidim or Beardo'd Dootora are divided into Dbangara, 
Jhingabhois, K’ohs, Klndek;i,ra, IMvala, and Vaginndis. The names in 
common use am.mg inou are Baina, Malaka, Sayana, (loviuda, Isinal, 
and Mntyn ; and ammig women Mukti, Ya.lii, Malli, Mnkti, Tiaklirna, 
Thaki, Chimi, lia.idia, Uamii, and Ijingi. 'I'licy ar’o black, ugly, anil 
extronudy wild I .)i>king. I'ixcopting boof tliey oat anything, and 
oxoopting a ing r aind tlioir middle the men are naked, and the 
women wear no clotlies except a cloth rolled j'oiind the w.aist 
and one cml drawn acros.s the breast. Wlien they bawk their herbs 
and roots and li.ai ks they call VdUa akh/ul, A cure for wind ; Sdnllla 
ol'h'id, A cnie lor cold; Ahira/a ohltdil, A euro foi' guiiuiaworm, 
and so on cures lor alt iliscases which desli inherits or acquires. 
Their wive.s grind quart/, into the powder called rdiigoli, of which 
S])irits stand iu awe, and .sell it at H.7,. to 2|d. (1 -1^- as.) a pound. 
'I'hc marriago of a buy or girl costs them about lO.s, (Ks. 5) and a 
death (i.s. to b;-', (IB, It-4). 'J’hey seem to have no idea of a god, 
do not ki'op I'asls or feasts, ami marry their women at any Uigo. 
'J'hey nmko the co qile ,sta,nd face to face on a piece of ch.itti, a 
nockluco is tie.l lo ibo girl’s neck, red rice is thrown on 1 heij'hoails 
by a ltrilh\nan, a.ml tlio marriage is over. They l)iiry their dead, 
mourn live days, ami olfer cooked food to the docea.sod on the 
housc-tojis, and l'.\e t caste-poopio with cakes and rice. Tlioy have 
a caste council ^\l;o settle social ih'sputos. They do not scud their 
hoys to school and a.ro uiisorahly ])oor. 

Va'sudevs ar..‘ mturued as numbering foi’ty-two and as 
wandering all over the district. They .are said to have come from 
Uw'iivka in West Kar.liia Wiir and to have settled iu Poona about a 
hundred years agu. 'j'ho names in common use both among men 
and women arc tla;.. same as those used by loctil Kunbis. 'J'lieir 
surnames am hlande, Kolavane, Konliero, Paigndn, Snmalkar, and 
Vatsar; persons l.■c.aring tlio sumo siirnamos cannot intermarry. 
They aro divide I into Maratha Vasiidevs and l.\a,du or Bitter 
that is Ihistard \';i:;mjcvs, who oat togetlier hut do not internmrry. 
They aro dark .sli-o? g and w'ell-made, and sjmak a. corriqit Maratlii. 
In look food and. di'iidi: tln.iy do not diti'or from local Kmibi.s. 
d’hey bathe every sec(::.nd day and worshii» with saudal-pasto and 
rice the coronet, v. ’ peacock feathers wdiich they wm‘ar on. their 
head while tiiey g,, lagging. As a cla.ss they aro dirty, orderly, 
thrifty, and hospila.olc.. They are hereditary beggar.s. They rise 
early, wash their haads and feet, put on a long coat reaching to tlio 
ankles, and a turban 'vith a peacock coronet. They wrap a piece of 
red cloth round t he waist, throw a walloliovcr tho left shoulder, and 
take tho cymbals or tidplis wliicb they boat while they sing and 
move about the SI re( ts begging. 'J'ho women mind the house and 
fetch firewood ba- sain. Tlicy never work and are very poor, 
'.riiey worshij) t heir laniilj god.s Bahiroha, Eringai in the town of 
Poona, Khaudoba o: dejtiri, and Mc.badov of Signapnr in Poona, 
They aro Shiuv.s by sect and make pilgrimages to Alandi, Jqjnri, 
and Pandhurpiir, Their prio.st i,s a Deccan Brithman who officiates 
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at their marriages, and their religious teacher is a Maratha Gosari 
They worship all local gods, keep all Hindu fasts and feasts, and 
believe in soothsaying, witchcraft, and evil spirits. On the fifth 
day after the birtli of a child the godiloss Satvili is worshipped and 
the child is named on the twelfth, 'riio motlierhs term of impurity 
lasts .six is day.s. Boys an; married between seven and twenty-five 
and girls between three and twelve. Their m.arriago and death 
rito.s do not differ from those performed among Maratlia Kunbis. 
They bury the dead ami mourn seven day.s. They set a lamp on the 
spot where the dead breathed his last. On the roturii of tlie funeral 
party from tlie burning ground, they ex.amino ashe.s strewn on the 
floor near the lamp, searehing for the pi-iuts or marks of the animal 
into which the soul of the dead has pas.sed. 'J’he death-day is marked 
by a miud-rite or shrdildh and tlie dead are also romembored 
on tho day in Mahuhu/a Pa/,ah or All Sonl.s’ Fortnigl.it in dark 
Bhhlrajxal or Soptondier which corresponds to tho day of their 
death. Tlie oommuuily is hound together by a strong caste feeling, 
and they settle social dispute.s at meetings of mliilt castoinen. 
Breache.s of caste discipliuo arc pimishcd with tine which takes the 
form of a ca.ste i'ea.st. IT .oy do not .send their childrou to school, 
nor do they take to now callings or show any sign of improving. 

Virs are retnrnod as numbering twenty-eight and a.s found in 
Porandhar only. T’hoy arc divided into two classes, Virs jiropoi* 
and Diiugat Virs, who eat together and intormariy. Their henno 
tongue is a corrupt Mardthi. 1Ticy live in middle class houses one 
or two storeys high, with .stone or brick walls and tiled rooLs. Theif 
houses, which are often dirty, cost £2 10«. to £40 (Rs. 25 - 400). 
They have a .skiro of copper and brass vessels worth lOs. to £5 
(Rs. 5.50). 'J’hey cm].iloy no servants but own cattle. They are 
great eaters and bad cooks. 'Jdiey arc fond of pungent dishes and 
their staple food is bread, pulse, and vegetables. On their holidays 
they oat wheat eakc.s stulfed wil.h boilei.l pulse mixed with molasses. 
A family of five spends IGs. to £1 lOs. (Rs. 8-15) a month on 
food.'^ They are careful to bathe heforo they take their food. When 
they can afford it they freely u.se .strong drinks and oat tho fiesh 
of goats, sheep, fowls, and fish. They offer goat.s to their gods, 
kill the victim.s, and eat the flesh. Tliey drink moderately and 
take opium and licmp-flowers. 'J'he men shavo tho head except 
the to|)knot, and tlio women tie their hair in a knot behind. They 
do not wear false hair or flower.s. Tho men wear a loincloth 
or waistclotli, a shouldercloth, a cap or a turban, and a pair of 
shoes. Tho women waiar a roho hangiug from the waist like a 
petticoat to tho ankles and a short-sleeved loose, bodice with a 
back. Neiihtu' men nor women keep clothes in store, and both use 
tho same ornaments as cultivating Marathas. They spend no 


and the otlier estimates of monthly cost of living arc framed on tlie basis 
that tho family has to buy retail the grain and other articles it uses. The actual 
cash payments of the bulk of the middle and lower orders who either grow grain 
or are wholly or partly paid in grain must therefore be considerably less than tho 
estimates, ddie figures mentioued in the text are not more than rough estimates of 
the value of the articles wliicli under ordinary circumstances the dift'erent classes of 
the people consume, 
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money on clothes as they get presents from rich visitors to 
Khandoba’s shrine at Jejuri. Their hereditary and only calling is 
begging. Men women and children of ten and over beg either at 
their own village or in neighbouring towns and earn enough to keep 
them in fair comfort. As a class they are dirty and lazy, but honesty 
orderly, frugal, and hospitable. They rank themselves with Marathds 
but Mardthas look down on them. They take their seats at 
Khandoba’s temple at Jejuri and beg alms from pilgrims visiting 
the place, offering them the god’s turmeric or bhanddr. Their 
chief busy times are during the fairs in honour of Khandoba in 
Ohaitra or April, Mdrgashirah or November, Pansh or December, 
and Mdgh or January. As a class they are religious. Their family 
god is Khandoba. Their family priest is a Brahman, whom they 
highly respect and who is asked to officiate at marriage and other 
ceremonies. They worship Khandoba and visit no sacred place 
except his temple. Their religious teacher is a Gosdvi, who belongs 
either to the Giri, Puri, or Bhdrati sect. He does not eat from 
their hands, but they wait upon him, get themselves initiated as 
his disciples, and present him with silver coins. He chooses his 
successor and a large number of ignorant and illiterate people follow 
him. They keep the usual Brd,hmauic holidays and fasts, worship 
local or village deities, and boundary gods and spirits, and 
offer them rice and pulse or meat. Their chief holiday is the 
bright sixth of Mdgh or January known as Champd-shaahthi, on 
which the silver image of Khandoba is dressed and worshipped 
-with great pomp. Their customs do not differ from the customs of 
Mardtha Kunbis. Early marriage, widow-marriage, and polygamy 
are allowed, and polyandry is unknown. They form a separate 
community and settle caste disputes at meetings of the castemen 
under some wise elder who is chosen for the purpose. The decisions 
of the majority have the force of law on pain of loss of caste. Small 
offences are condoned by fines and serious offences by a caste feast. 
They send their boys and girls to school but do not take to new 
pursuits. They complain that pilgrims are stingier and less religious 
than they used to be. On the whole they are a falling class. 

MusalmAns^ numbered 42,030 or 4'60 per cent of the 
-population. They include twenty-nine divisions, fourteen of which 
marry together and form the main body of regular Musalmdns, and 
fifteen form distinct communities. 

As far as the knowledge of the Poona Musalmans has been 
ascertained no trace remains of the conversions to Islam either 
under the Daulatabad (1318-1347), the Bahrnani (1347-1490), 
Nizdmshdhi (1490-1636), or Bijapur (1636-1686) kings. Almost 
all claim to have been converted by Aurangzeb. This is probably 
a mistake. It is perhaps doubtful whether any of the Deccan 
dynasties made converts by force. But there were enthusiastic and 
successful missionaries who can hardly have failed to persuade 
certain classes of Hindus to embrace Isldm. Of the number of 
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Masalmdns nndei’ the Peshwa no record has been traced. Especially 
in the city and cantonment of Poona it is evident that many classes 
of Musalratina have scsttled since tho beginning of British rule. 
Among these are Moinans and Bohoras from Cutch and Gujarat j 
Gaikasdbs from Maisur; and Attars, Gaundis, Kaishgars, and 
Momins from Ahmadnagar, Haidarabad, and Sholapur. 

Except that tho men wear the beard, the local converts differ 
little in appearance from Deccan Hindus. The communities of 
outside or of part-outside origin are larger-boned and fairer-skinned, 
and have sharper and more marked features and larger eyes than 
the corresponding classes of Hindus. Except fresh settlers from 
Cutch and Gujarat, who speak Gujarati, and from Persia who speak 
Persian,'almost all Poona Mu.salmitn.s both villagers and townspeople 
speak Hindustani or Urdu. At tho same time all the separate 
communities speak Marathi with more or less fluency. 

The food eaten by l\>ona Musalmans varies partly according to 
their means and partly according to the custom of their native 
country. Rich and well-to-do Moinans, BohorAs, and Persians, 
besides a cup of coffee or tea in the morning with milk, bread, and 
eggs, have two general meals, breakfast about ten or eleven, and 
dinner about eight or nine in the evening. Other classes of towns¬ 
men have only two meals, breakfast about ten or eleven and dinner 
between nine and ten. Village Miisahnans take an early cold break¬ 
fast between five and six o’clock in the morning, a midday dinner 
about one in tho fields, and a third meal on reaching homo about 
seven in tho evening. The town Musalmau’s staple food is wheat, rice, 
and pulse, eaten with mutton or vegetable curry and fish. Among 
the richer townspeople jiublic dinners are generally of hirydni thati? 
a dish of rico, mutton, saffron, clarified butter, and spices; nndjarda, a 
sweet dish of rice, sugar, almonds, pLstachio nuts, and clarified butter. 
Middle-class townsmen and all villiigers give public dinners oipuldo, 
that is rice with clarified biitl.cr )i,ud mutton curry. Theso dinners 
are given on occasions of birth, circumcision, initiation, sacrifice, 
and marriage, and on the tenth and fortieth d.ays after a death. The 
men take their dituior in tho men’s room first, and after the men 
leave, the women take their dinner in the women’s rooin. In the 
men’s dining room mats and cai’pcts are spread for the guests and 
on the carpets largo shoots called diitit(irdchvan are spread that the 
carpets may not be soiled. When tho dinner is ready the guests sit 
in two rows facing each other. A man with a water jug and a basin 
comes in, and, beginning with the Syods, pours water over the hands 
of each guest. Several young friends of the host stand between 
the rows of guests and pass the dislies. When all dishes are served 
the host says BimniUn, ihsii is In Alla’s Name, and the guests begin 
to eat, a group of two or three men eating from tho same dish. All 
the while the men are eating, one or two boys stand with water-pots 
ready to give water to any ono who wishes it. When tho dinner is 
finished the daatar-hhvan or floor-cloths are removed, water is poured 
over the hands of each guest beginning with the Syeds, and trays 
with betel leaves are passed. Bach guest takes a packet of betel 
aves, eats it with botelnuts cement and cardamoms, and retires. At 
the door .stands the owner of tho house to whom the guest as he 
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retires makes a or sald/m, and leaves. Tiio women take tkeir 
dinner in the sanio way as tke men but wait for some time after the 
dinner is over. 'J’o feed a hundred guests on birymii and jar da 
costs about £4 (Us. 40) and an puldo £1 10s. to £2 (Rs. 15-20). A 
rich Musalmail t'iimily of five spends 2«. to 4s. (Rs. 1-2) a day or 
£3 to £6 (Rs. y()- 40) a month on food ; a middle-class family Is. to 
Is. 6d. (8-12 LUi.) a day or £1 10s. to £1 1.5s. (R8.16-22^) a month; 
and a poor family dd. to l.s*. (4-8 us.) a day or 15s. to £1 10.s'. (Rs. 
7|-15)a month. Ju spite of religious rule.s against intoxicating 
drinks most townsmen drink both imported wines and spirits and 
mahura spirits oj' iJievra. Of other stimulants and narcotics^ tobacco 
is smoked by almost all and snuff is u.sod by a few old men. Opium 
is used in small (|iianl.ities by some beggars and servants. Hemp or 
gdnja is smoked liy many soldiers, constables, and beggars. In the 
town of Poona (lun'c are few largo Musalman liousos. But in the 
cantonment Musalmaus own many largo houses and residences rented 
to Europeans. Many rich Bondiay Persians, Memaus, and Khojas 
have built costly mansions wlioro they live from July to October. 
These buildings are one to four .storeys high of stone and mortar and 
timber. They cost £200 to £800 (R,s. 2000-8000) to build and £2 
to £S (Rs.‘20-80) a month to I'ont. Poor Musalmdus live in hirod 
houses, or, when tin y can afford it, build a small ono-storoyod house at 
a cost of £30 to ASO (Rs. 300-800). Village houses arc seldom more 
than one storey high. Except tho stone and mortar mansions of rich 
land proprietors t hey are of stone and clay and the walls are plastered 
-with cowdung. On tho poorest not more than £5 to £7 (Rs. 50-70) 
are spent; tho rest cost £10 to £50(Rs. 100-500) to build. In the 
Poona cantonment Miisalrnans live in hired houses. In all other 
parts of tho district; if. is a point of honour with them that every 
family slionld have a hauso of its ow'ii. 

Town Mnsalmans nro generally fond of furnishing their houses with 
metal vessels, clrielly of copper coated with tin, and arranging them 
on wooden sh(3lves along tho walls. Among thoir furniture also are 
tables and cliairs. \ illago Mnsalmans have no taste for furniture. 
Their house goods seldom go beyond copper and brass vessels, a cot, 
and large bamboo giMiu baskets. 

Town Musalnnln.s a,re fond of good and clean clothes. The mon 
wear a headscarf or turban, a shirt, a waistcoat, and an overcoat 
reaching to the kiu^e. The women, except Meman .Bohora and 
Persian women, wear tho Hindu robe or sddi and the bodice or choli. 
Meman women wear a long shirt called aha falling to the knee, 
and a pair of loose trousers rather tight at tho ankle ; Bohora women 
wear a petticoat eidior <4 silk or of cluntz, a headscarf or odtia over it, 
and a backless botliccr On going out they also wear a large burkha 
or cloak which shrouds the whole body except a gaur.e opening for 
the eyes. Persian rvemen wear a costly silk petticoat, a loose 
short silk shirt, and mabroidered slippers. Village women wear the 
Mardtha robe passing tho corner of tho skirt back between the feet 
and the backed and shmt-slooved bodice with tho ends tied under 
the bosom. The every-day dress of the women is generally of cotton, 
and the ceremonial dress is either of silk or silk with silver 
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embroidery. A rich townsman’s wardrobe is generally worth £20 
to £30 (Rs. 200-300), a.ad a middle class man’s £5 to £7 (Rs.SO- 70). 

A poor man makes ono or two suits worth 10s. to £1 (Rs. 5-10) either 
on yearly festivals or whenever the old suit is worn out. A rich 
woman’s wardrobe is generally worth £30 to £40 (Rs. 300-400), a 
middle class woman’s £6 to £10 (Rs.60-100), and a poor woman’s 
£1 to £2 (Rs.10-20). 

Except some of tho lower classes, butchers, fruiterers, water- 
carriers, and sweepers, who when they can afford it are fond of 
wearing a large gold ring in the right ear and a silver chain 
weighing one or two pounds on the right foot, Musalman men 
seldom wear ornaments. Almost all Musalman women begin 
married life with a good store of ornaments. Their parents must 
give them at least one nose-ring or nath, a set of twelve golden ear¬ 
rings, and twenty silver linger rings, and their husbands must invest 
in ornaments for tho bride as much money as the amount of the 
dowry which is generally £12 14.‘.-. (Rs. 127). In poor families the 
women seldom keep their full stock of wedding jewels. Most 
disappear by degrees to meet special expenses and to help the family 
through times of scarce food or of scanty labour. Roughly a rich 
woman’s ornaments vary in value from £50 to £100 (Rs. 600-1000), 
a middle-class woman’s from £20 to £30 (Rs.200-300), and a poor 
woman’s from £5 to £10 (Rs.-IO-100). 

Of town Musalmdns some are tradesmen and a good many 
are craftsmen. The bulk are soldiers, constables, messengers, and 
servants. Of village Musalmdns tho greater number are 
husbandmen and tho rest are craftsmen. Among the regular 
classes, especially among town traders soldiers constables 
messengers and servants, tho women add nothing to the family 
income. On tho other hand in many of the special communities 
and .among husbandmen weavers and other craftsmen and petty 
shopkeepers, the women earn almost as much as tbe men. Though 
hardworking, most sciwante and craftsmen and a few petty traders 
are wanting in forethought and are excessively fond of drink and 
good living. Village Musalmaiis, especially husbandmen, are 
thrifty. Traders and some servants and craftsmen are well-to-do. 
With these exceptions the Musalmans as a class are badly off, 
Most of them are in debt and in some cases hereditary debt is handed 
from father to son. Sameness in faith, worship, manners, and 
customs binds Musalmans into one body. Except some families of 
Khojas or Mastalian Shias and Daudi BohorAs or Ismailian Sbias, 
perhaps about two hundred Poona families in all, Musalmans are 
Sunnis in faith. They respect and obey the same Jedzi, worship in 
the same mosque, and buiy in the same burial ground. Among 
special or local oommui\ities the fruiterers or Bagvans, the mutton- 
butchers or Kasiiis, the bricklayers or Gaundis, and the masons or 
Takaras have such stroug Hindu leanings that they do not mix with 
other Musalmans. They almost never go to tho mosque, they 
eschew beef, keep Hindu holidays, and openly worship and offer 
vows to Hindu gods. 

Of the regular Musalmans perhaps about ten per cent teach their 
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cliildren to rcii() the Kuran. All of them are careful to circumcise 
their male children, to perform tho initiation or bismilla ceremony, 
and to have their marriage and funeral ceremonies conducted by the 
kdzi that is the judge or by his deputy orndib. Though most do not 
daily attend the mosque, almost all are present at the special services 
on the Ramzan vunl liakar-Idfestivals, and are careful to give alms and 
to pay the kdzl his dues. Thoir religious officers are the kdzi or judge 
but now chielly I ho marriage registrar, the khatih or preacher, the 
mulla or priest, and the mujdvar or beadle. The kdzi, who in former 
times was a judge vis well as a marriage-registrar, now only registers 
marriages, lie is helped by his deputy or ndih who attends all 
village weddings arid the marriages of middle-class and poor Poona 
townspeople. 'I'be marriage fee is 5s. (Rs. 2^ and the remarriage 
fee 10s. (Rs. 5). Tho kiiatib or prayer-leador formerly enjoyed 
grants of laud. .It present their office has almost disappeared and 
the mosque services are led by any learned layman or by a maulvi 
or law-doctor. 'J’ho hangi or crier keeps the mosque clean, shouts 
the prayer-call li ve timoa a day, and calls guests to marriage and 
other ceremonies^ d'hey aro poorly paid and live chiefly on alms and 
gifts of food and clothes. The mujd,var or beadle attends at tho 
shrine of some saint. Ho keeps tho shrine clean and lives on the 
offerings that are made to tho saint. Besides the religions officers 
certain Pirzildtus oi- sons of saints hold a high position among Musal- 
mdns. They are spiritual guides and have religious followers chiefly 
among wcav'ors and the classes who live by service. These Pirz^das 
live on estates granrod to their forefathers by the Musalmdn rulers 
of the Deccan. Carelessness and love of show have forced most of 
them to part witli their lands and they are now supported by their 
followers. 

Except Bohoras and Persiau.s, almost all Musalmilns believe in 
saints to whom they pray for children or for health and offer sacrifices 
and gifts. Most craftsmen and almost all husbandmen believe 
in Mhasoba, Mviritii, and Satvdi, Hindu deities to whom they make 
gifts and offer I'ows and whom they worship either publicly or 
privately. To Mluisoba or Buffalo-father, after they have gathered 
their last crop, luisbandmen offer goats, and believe that he 
guards their ficlili from being robbed. The mutton-butchers or 
Kasffis, the fruitert rs or Bagvans, the water-carriers or Pakhalis and 
other lower class(!s believe that Mariai is the goddess of cholera, they 
worship her in sickness, and offer her sacrifices. SatvAi or Mother 
Sixth is consid<u-cd the goddess of fate. Women alone believe in 
Satvdi and worshij) and make offerings to her on the sixth night 
after a child is born. Town Musalmans generally marry their boys 
between sixteen ami twenty and their girls between ten and fourteen. 
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1 He calls from the liigliest pl.ace in the mosque, before sunrise ‘Alla is great’ 
‘Alla is great’ (this fimr times over); I be.ar witness, there is no Goil but Alla 
(this twice); I bear witness Muhammad is His I’rophet (twice). Come to pray 
(twice): coinetoBalvat,i.'>.a (twice); prayers are better than sleep (twice); Alla is great 
(twice); there is no Oo<1 hut Alla (once), Kxcept that the words ‘ prayers are bettor 
than sleep ’ are loft out trie ..all to each of the other four prayers is the same. This 
is the Sunni form. Shivis after the words ‘ come to salvation ’ add ‘ come to a good 
act ’ (twice). They non r use the phrase ‘ prayers are better than sleep.’ 
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Almost eyery one is anxious to Lave liis daughter married before 
sho comes of ago. Villagers generally marry their children earlier 
than tewnspeople. The observances in towns and in villages are 
the same except that in villages they are less costly. Chiefly 
because of its expense the practice of betrothal has nearly died 
out. A few rich or well-to-do families have a betrothal a year 
or six months before the marriage when the boy and girl are very 
young, or a mouth <3r two before the marriage if the couple are of 
ago. If all is ready beforehand some hold the betrothal within 
a week of the marriage. A betrothal costs £4 to £8 (Rs. 40-80). 
A few days before the inarria.ge a lay doctor or other learned 
man is asked to choose a lucky day for the wedding. He is 
told the names of the boy and girl and finds out from his books 
what days will be lucky for people of those names. From the 
day he fixes the wedding obsorvances begin and last six days. 
The first four days are spent in rubbing the bride and bridegroom 
with turmeric. This is done twice a day in the morning and in 
the evening. In the afternoon of the fifth day henna is brought 
from the bride’s hou.se by lior sister, who sits behind a curtain 
with two or three of her friends who accompany her, and rubs it 
on the bridegroom’s palms and is given 4ij. to 10«, (Ks. 2 - 5). The 
honna is rubbed both on tho palms of the bride’s hands and on the 
soles of her foot. After the henna-marking, dinners are given at the 
bridegroom’s first to men and after the mon leavo to women. About 
ton o’clock in the evening the bridegroom’s frionds and kinsmen set 
him on horseback and escort him to the bride’s in a large procession 
with music and torch os. The bridegroom is dressed in a large red or 
white coat falling almost to the ground called jama, an embroidered 
silk red turban or mandil, and a silk waistscarf. A rod cloth with 
a cocoanut in it is tied on his lap or godi. Over this dress a cloak 
of jasmine or other flowers cover-s tho body from head to foot. 
Before starting lemons are thrown over tho bridegroom’s head to 
the four quarters of heaven and a cocoanut is dashed to pieces on the 
ground in front of him. At tho bride’s, before he alights from his' 
horse, tho bride’s brother gives tho bridegroom hot milk or sugared 
water that his married life may bo sweet. A cocoanut is dashed on 
the ground before him and lemons are cut and thrown over his 
head to the four quarters to scare ovil spirits. The bridegroom 
then enters the marriago-porch or hall which has been built a few 
days before the bogiiming of tho marriage. On tho day the porch 
is built, a cocoanut tied in yellow cloth is hung on the chief pole 
to ward off spirits. In this hall tho bridegroom’s party find a few of 
the bride’s kinsmen and he and his friends take their seats. The 
hdtii or tho deputy Icdzi is called to register the marriage. He 
makes tho bridegroom and the bride’s father sit facing each other, 
and making each hold tho other’s right hand, begins to register the 
marriage. After the marriage is registered and the sum stipulated 
for the girl’s dowry is entered, tho bridegroom says before all present 
that he has chosen her as his wife with the said sujn as dowry. 
The bride’s father declares that he gives his daughter to the 
bridegroom in marriage Avith all lawful ceremonies and with a certain 
sum as dowry. After this tho bridegroom embraces his father-in- 
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law and sitakcs lia ods and bows low to all present. Till two or three 
in the morning- the bridegroom sits in the booth or hall listening to 
singing and danm'ng girls. About dawn the bride’s brother calls the 
bridegroom to the women’s room. The bridegroom goes by himself 
and in the wonu ri’.s room finds all unveiled except the bride, because 
women need not bo veiled before either a bridegroom or a king. In 
the room a songstress or domin’ seats the bridegroom and tho 
bride on a cot on different aides of a red cloth or curtain which is 
held by two worn on. While the domni sings a piece of red thread is 
thrown over tlu; curtain and tho bride and bridogrooin throw rice 
On each other over the curtain. When the song is ended tho domni 
asks the bridegroom to take dowoi the red curtain and his bride’s 
face is shown liiin in a mirror. Tho bridegroom looks at her face, 
reads tho first verses in the Kurari on which his eyo happens to fall, 
and prcsent.s flic bride witli a ring or other ornament. Both como 
down from tlio cot;. A large vessel full of red water is brought 
before them. A ring from the bride’s hand is dropped into the 
water and the bndo and bridegroom are asked to see who can first 
pick out the ring. Whoever is first will rule the house. The bride 
is generally hcliicd by some friend or her sister and she generally 
wins j in fact she is allowed to won. Four round bamboo or cocoa- 
palm leaf sticks called cMadin, about as thick as a qnill-pen and 
about oightet.'ii mcihes long, aro covered with flower garlands 
generally jasmines. Two of them are given to the bride and two 
to the bridugrocm, and they aro a.sked to boat each other with 
them. When tlH> sticks are broken tho women present begin to 
throw slippers at (he bridegroom. Besides slippeivs they throw onions, 
potatoes, and bnnjals. After this, the bride and bridegroom are 
led into tho cook room. Tho bride is asked to knead wheat-flour 
and the bridegroom to bake it. While they are making the cakes, 
the women stand and laugh at the bridegroom. After the bridegroom 
has baked one or two cakes, the bride ami bridegroom aro brought 
back into tho -wonieu’s room. Tho bridegroom stands and bows low 
to all the women pie,sent, each of whom gives him a handkerchief 
and a silver or gold ring called chhala. Bosidos the ring and 
handkerchief the mother-in-law gives a turban or a headscarf. The 
whole ceromonv is called jalvn or rejoicing’. After this tho 
bridegroom goes oack to tho men s room and sits there till he takes 
his bride home in tlie evening. Next day two separate dinners are 
given by the biide’.s father to men .and to women. Towards evening 
the bridegroom takes tlie bride to his house in a palanquin with the 
same pomp in winch he came to her house. Tho first five Fridays 
after the marriage are kojit as Jumagis or Great Fridays when a 
few friends and ielation.s are asked to dine and the women spend 
the evenings in idiiging. 

Musalmaus have no observance when a girl comes of age. Most 
lower class Musalmiiiis in a woman’s first pregnancy mark the 
seventh moutli or mlvasa by bathing the girl and dressing her 
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' DonmU are marriwl low-claaa MusalmAn -women -who take to singing as a -way of 
earning their living. 'Chey are paid 2s, to 5s. (Ka. 1 - 2B for singing at a wedding. 
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in her jewels and richest clothes. A few women friends are 
asked to dinner. In the evening the pregnant woman and her 
husband are seated side by side on a carpet in the women's 
room. The women sit round singing and throw flower garlands 
round the husband’s and wife’s neck and put them on their wrists. 
They present the woman witti a piece of silk or a cotton bodiceoloth, 
and the husband with a handkerchief. When this is done the 
husband goes out, and the women spend the night in singing and 
making merry. This ceremony costs £l to £2 (Bs. 10-20). 

As Soon as possible .after a child is born, either its father if 
present, or its maternal uncle, repeats the Musalman call to prayer, 
that the name of Alla may be the first sound that falls on the babe’s 
ear. Either a dagger or a knife is laid under the mother’s pillow 
and is kept there forty days. The child and the mother are washed 
in water in which nim leaves have been steeped and the mother 
keeps her bed twelve days. For the first three days the child 
is fed on honey, and the mother on wheat-gruel prepared with 
clarified buttei'. On the sixth day, most women keep tlio sixth or 
C/ihrttf ceremony. Women bathe the child, dross it in a red or 
yellow shirt, and lay it on the ground before a clarified butter lamp 
with twelve wicks. Before this lamp is laid broad, boiled rice, 
vegetables, curry, and tho liver and heart of a goat. If the child 
looks at the lamp it is considered lucky. The women spend the 
rest of tho night in singing and merriment. The object is to please 
the fateful spirit of tho sixth and persuade it to write a good future 
for the child. On the twelfth day the mother takes her first bath 
and from that day is considered able to walk. For forty days she 
remains impure and unfit to pr<ay.i In tho early morning of the 
fortieth day the woman bathes in hot water in which nim leaves 
have been steeped and while she bathes she repeats verses from 
the Kurdn. Between four and six men guests come and dine in 
the men’s rooms. About six o’clock .after the men have gone the 
women come and dine iu the women’s rooms. Tho dinner is over 
about eight. After the dinner is over, each of the guests presents 
silver wristlets and anklets to the child and a bodice to its mother. 
After the presents have been given tho women sit up all night 
singing, .and go home before daylight. According to his means the 
father of the child spends £5 to £10 (Rs. 50- 100). 

When a child, whether a boy or a girl, is four months and four 
days old, or sometimes before or after that date, the sacrifice or alcika 
is performed by killing one goat if the child is a girl and two goats 
if tho child is a boy. The goat must be without spot or blemish 
and all its limbs must be perfect. A few friends and relations 
are asked to dine, and the goat is eaten by all except by the parents 
of the child who may not eat the flesh of tho sacrifice. A sacrifice 
ceremony costs tho child’s father £3 to £6 (Rs. 30 - GO). 

In a rich or well-to-do family, when the child is four years four 


' A lying-in woman is held impure and is not allowed to touch the KurAn or to 
aray for forty days. During all this time she ought not to cook, but in poor 
'amilies a woman ia allowed to cook after the twelfth day. 
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months and four days old, comes the Initiation or Bismilla, that is 
In Alla’s Naino. On tho day before the ceremony the boy or tho 
girl is bathed and clothed in a rich dress and with great pomp is taken 
in proce.s.sion round the places where Musiilmdns live and along the 
high road. On leturning home, an old maulavi or law-doctor is 
called. Ho sea ts tlio child near him and in a loud voice repeats tho 
word hismiUa In tlie Name of Alla, and tells tho child to repeat it 
after him. 'riio child says hismillu and prayers are offered and 
dinner is servoal. The women spend tho night in singing and merry¬ 
making. Tho CdSfc of the cei'omony is £2 to £4 (lls. 20-40). 

Every Masalnidn is anxious to circuumise his son when ho is 
seven years old. A circumci.sion is attended with as much pomp 
a,nd cost a.s a inai i iago. For two or three days before a circiimoision, 
as before a marriago^, the boy is rubbed with turmeric and bathed. 
On tho fourth, dr.,/ about four in the afl.e"noon the father’s friends 
and kinarueu seat the. child on horsobiick and go about the streets 
with music. In the evening a barber is called and the boy is 
circumcised. To dull the pain some hoys are given gdnja or hemp- 
seed or some other drug. Tho barber is paid 2^. 6d. to 5s. 
(Rs.li-2^') and wlicn the boy is wollis presented with rice,cocoanuts, 
swootiueats, and a, suit of old clothes and money. In honour of las 
rocovory a grand, dinner is given (o friends and relations. A 
circumcision costs £4 to £20 (lls.40-200). 

When no hope of recovery remains, the chapter of the Kuran 
which tells of deanli and tho glorious future of the believer, is read, 
the creed ami )>rayers for forgivono.ss are repeated, and a few 
drops of honey or .sugared water are dropped into the dying mouth. 
As soon as life is gone the eyes and mouth are closed. Arrangements 
are made foi' the Imrial. A prie.st or mxtUa is sent for and prepares 
a large white .slf'cv eloss cotton shirt called kaphni that falls from 
the neck to the feet, a waistcloth or htrxji, and two sheets, and if the 
dead is a woman an additional red headscarf or odhid. The body 
i.s bathed and scenl.ed with camphor, aloo-powdcr, and rose or sandal 
^nent, and each <.4 tho family takes a last look. Tho mother 
says, ‘ I withdraw all tho claims I have upon yon as your nurse;’ 
the wife says, ‘ 1 give up all claim to my niarriago portion,’ 
Then, amid tho wailing of the women, tho body is laid in tho bier 
and raised on the .shiiulders of four friends who raise the cry Ld-il 
laha-Ula-uUdh ‘ 'I'liere is no God but Alla.’ On their way to the 
burial ground the luOr is taken to a mosque where all the attendants 
pray and then move along the road until they reach tho grave-yard. 
At the burial ground the grave is dug and all present pray for tho 
peace of the son I, ami the body is laid in a hollow dug in the side of 
tho grave, ami left (ui its side the head facing Mecca or the west. 
When the grave is closed the mulhi or tlie kcixi repeats tho creed, 
and they return to the house of mourning where all otter a parting 
prayer and witluiraw. A burial costs £1 lO.s. to £3 (Hs. 15-30). On 
the morning of the lliird day a cei’emouy called tlie Kw.nii or meeting 
is hold in the hoine of mourning. A largo party of male and 
female friends ami relations meet either at the dead man’s hou.se or 
in the mosque, the women sitting alone in the house in the women’s 
B ."iio -62 
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room. The Kuran is read and prayers are offered. After prayers a 
tray of rose or jasmine flowers and mhja or green learesj and a cup 
with a sweet-smelling mixture of sandalwood or rose or other sweet 
oil, with aloe powder are handed among the guests. As the tray 
passes him each guest picks a flower and dips it into the cup. 
The whole is then taken and poured over the grave. Parched rice 
and pomegranates, plantains, oranges, and guavas are handed round 
and the guests leave. The cost of the third day varies froih 10». 
to £l (Rs. 5-10). Among the poor a great dinner on the tenth, 
costing £2 to £6 (Rs. 20-60) ends the mourning. The rich and 
well-to-do offer alms and give a small feast to friends and relations 
on the twentieth, thirtieth, and fortieth days, and also at the end of 
six months. 

During the last thirty years the spread of English education 
among Hindus and Parsis has led the Poona MusalmAns to teach 
their boys English. Many of thorn, especially in the cantonment, 
have learnt English, and are employed as Government and railway 
clerks, and have risen to high positions in the police and in the 
army. 

The main body of Musalmdns who intermarry and differ little in 
looks, customs, or dress, besides the four main classes of Syeds, 
Shaikhs, Moghuls or Persians, and Pathdns, includes ten special 
communities. Of these two, Attai-s or perfumers and Manyars or 
bracelet-sellers, are traders; seven, Barutgars, Kafshgars, Kaldigars, 
Patvegars, Rafugars, Rangrezes, and Sikalgars, are craftsmen; and 
one, MahWats or elephant-drivers, aro servants. Of the fifteen 
separate communities who do not marry with the main body of 
MusalmAns and differ from them in customs, three are outsiders, 
Mehmans and Bohords, traders from Cutch and Gujardt, and 
G^okasabs or beef-butebers from Maisur. The rest of the twelve 
classes are of local origin. Three of_ these Bakar Kasdhs or Ldd 
Sultdnis mutton-butchers, Tdmbolis or betel-sellorSj and BagbSns 
or fruiterers are traders; five, Gaundis bricklayers, Momins 
weavers, PinjarAs cotton cleaners, Saltaukers tanners, and TakiLr^i 
stone-masons, are craftsmen; and four, Bhatydrds cooks. Dhobis 
washermen, Halalkhors sweepers, and Pakbdlis water-carriers, are 
servants. 

Of the four leading Musalmhn classes Syeds, Shaikhs, Moghals op 
Persians, and Pathans, all except the Persians are large commu¬ 
nities whose members are found throughout the district. 

Syeds or Elders properly the descendants of Fatima the daughter 
and Ali the son-in-law of the Prpphet Muhammad, are found in 
large numbers both in towns and villages. They are said to have 
settled in the Deccan from the beginning of Musalman power that 
is from the close of the fourteenth century. They speak Hindustani 
at home and Marfithi abroad. The men take Syeds before or sha 
after their names, and the women add bibi or heyam to theirs. 
Though by intermarriage with the wcupen of the country they have 
lost most of their peculiar appearance still Syeds are larger-boned 
and better-featured than most local Musalm^ns. Their women 
also are fair and delicate with good features. The men shave tha 
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head^ wear the boa rdj and dress in a headscarf, a shirt, a waistcoat 
and an overcoat long enough to reach the knees. The women 
wear the Hindu robe and bodice, and neither appear in public 
nor add to the family income. The men are landlords, religious 
teachers, soldiers, constables, and servants. They are much 
given to luxury They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, and are 
religious and careful to say their prayers. They respect and obey 
the Kazi, and d(.i not observe Hindu customs. They have no special 
class organization, but try to marry among themselves. They take 
wives from Shaiklis and Pathdna but except in a few cases give their 
daughtei-s only to Syeds. They teach their boys Persian, Arabic, 
and Marathi, and of late many have learnt English and secured 
service as Government clerks and constables. 

Shaikhs in theory take their origin from the three leading 
Kuraish families, the Sidikis who claim descent from Abu Bakar 
Sidik, the Farnkis who claim descent from Urnar-al Ftiruk, and the 
Abbaais who cliiiui descent from Abas one of the prophet’s nine 
uncles. A.s a matter of fact the bulk of the Shaikhs are chiefly if not 
entirely of local descent. The men take Shaikh or Muhammad before 
their names, and the women hihi after theirs. They do not differ 
from Syeds in a[ipeiirance and like them speak Hindustani at home. 
The men eithej- >.have the head or let the hair grow, and wear full 
beards. 'I'owiismon dress in a headscarf, a shirt, a waistcoat, 
a long overcoaf, and a pair of loose trousersand villagers wear 
either a waistcloth or a pair f)£ tight trousers,, and a shirt with, 
on going out, the addition of a large Hindu turban. Their women 
are also like Syed women delicate, fair, and well-featured. They wear 
the Hindu robe and bodice, and except a fow elderly women none 
appear in public or a.dd to the family income. Both men and women 
are neat and clean lo their habits. The men are husbandmen, soldiers, 
constables, messengers, and servants, and are hardworking and 
thrifty. Th.ey li iN e no special class organization, and marry either 
among themselves or with any of the leading classes of Musalmfi,ns. 
They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school .and are religious and careful 
to say their pi aynrs. 'I'hey respect and obey tbe Kazi and employ 
him to register tlieir marriages. Tliey teach their children Persian 
and Marathi, and of late Euglisln Many are employed as clerks 
and have risen to high posts in the army and police. 

Moghals are found in small numbers in every town and village 
of Poona. They claim descent from the Moghal conquerors of the 
Deccan in the soveuteenth century (Ahmadnagar 1630; Bijapur 
1686). By interraajTiago, and probably because many of them are 
local converts who took the name Moghal from their patron or 
leader, they have entirely lost their foreign appearance. Among 
local Mogluils, the men shave the head and wear the board full;. 
They dress like other MusalmAns in a headscarf or a turban, along 
overcoat, a shirh, a waistcoat, and a pair of tight trousers. The- 
women are like Syed and Shaikh women and like them wear the 
Hindu robe and bodice. The men add mirm t;o their names, and 
the women hihi to theirs. They are soldiers, constables, servants, 
and husbandmen. In religion they are Sunnis of the Hanafi school. 
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Some who have learned English have found employment as clerks 
and in the police. 

Patha'ns are found all over the district. They claim descent 
from the Afghan mercenaries and military leaders who conquered or 
took service in the Deccan, but most of them are probably descended 
from local converts who took the name of their leader. The men 
are tall or of middle height, well made, and dark or of olive colour. 
They shave the head, wear the board full, and dress in a turban or 
lieadscarf, a shirt, a waistcoat, and a pair of tight trousers. The 
women, who are like the men in face, wear the Hindu robe and 
bodice, but neither add to the family income, nor appear in public. 
Both men and women arc neat aud clean in their habits. The men 
are husbandmen, soldiers, constables, .servants, and messengers; 
and are bardworking and thrifty. They do not observe Hindu 
customs, or differ from other Musalmans in their practices. They have 
no special class orgauization, and marry either among themselves 
or take wives from tlio Shaikhs aud other classes of the main body. 
They respect and obey the Kazi, and employ him to register their 
marriages, and to settle their social disputes. They teach their boys 
Hindustani and MariUhi, and of late years some have begun to send 
their boys to English schools. 

Atta'rs, or Perfumers, are found in small numbers in almost all 
towns and large villages. They are local converts, who, according 
to their own account, were converted during the time of Aurangzib 
(1658-1707). They iwe either tall or of middle height, well made, 
and dark or olive-coloured. Tlieir women are fair and delicate with 

f ood features. The men shave the head, wear the beard full, aud 
ress in a Hindu-like large white or red turban, a coat, a shirt, 
and a pair of tight trousers. Their women dress in the Hindu 
robe aud bodice, and except the old none appear in public or add to 
the family income. Both men awmI wemtm. 4kce ijeat aud clean 
in their habits. The men have perfume shops selling frankincense, 
a(jarhniti, argaja, pomatum, rose, and other flower scents, missi or 
black tooth-powder, kuiilcu or redpowder for Hindu womeu^s brow 
marks, yellow aud rod thread called ndda and thread garlands 
called nahelis which arc worn both by Hindu and Musalman children 
during the last five d;iys of the Muho rram. They are hardworking 
and tlirifty, but of late years have suffered from the competition of 
English lavomler and other scents. Most of them travel from village 
to village soiling their stock. Townsmen eaim £20 to £30 
(Rs, 200-300) a year, and can save for emergencies. The villagers 
live almost from hand to mouth. Most of thorn have left their calling and 
have taken to new pursuits, some taking service and others acting as 
messengers and constable.s.'I’heyare Sunnis of the Hanafi school, and 
are said to be religions. They do not follow Hindu customs, or differ 
from other Musalmhus in their manners or beliefs. They marry either 
among themselves, or take wives from any of the leading Musalman 
eoinmunities. They hav-e no special class organization. They obey 
and respect the Kazi, aud employ him to register their marriages 
and to .settle social disputes. 'J'hey teach their boys Mai“i,thi and 
Hindustani. None have learned English or risen to any liigh post. 
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Ba'rutgars, or Firework-makers, are found in small numbers in 
Poona and in soiuo of the larger towns. They are mixed Hindu 
converts,convert lid according to their own account by Aurangzib. The 
men take the t itle i if Shaikh. They are either tall or of middle height, 
and dark or olive-skinned. The men shave the head, wear the 
beard full, and <ire.ss cither in a turban or a headscarf, a waistcoat, 
and a pair of tiglit trousers or a waistcloth. The women wear the 
Hindu robe and bodice, and neither appear in public nor add to the 
family income. Under native rule firework-makers were in great 
demand and highly- respected and were sometimes rewarded by the 
grant of lands. I hiring the last sixty years the demand for fireworks 
has greatly declined. Many havrs become soldiers and comstables, 
and othens farmer and petty hardware dealers. A few continue to 
make the iii'cvvorbs which are in demand at Hindu and Mnsalmdn 
marriages and < tlier festivals. They are hardworking, thrifty, 
and sober, but a> a class are badly oif. They marry either among 
them.solves or witli any of tho regular Musalman communities. 
In religion, they are Hunuis of tho Hanafi school, and a few of them 
ai’e said to bo religious and careful to say their prayers. They 
have no special class organization, and obey tho regular Kiizi who 
is both their marriage regi.strQir and settler of social disputes. 
They seldom soinl their boys to school and none of them has risen 
to any high po.st. 

Kafshgars, or Shoe-makers, arc found in small numbers only 
in tho town of Poona. They aro descended from strangers from 
Kabul who are said to have come to tho Deccan during 
Musalmdn rule. Their names Kishwar Kbdn, Dost Muhammad 
Kh4n, and Dihuvai JHihn, point to foreign extraction, and, though 
in termarriage has made great changes, both men and women are still 
bigger in bone, fairer, and larger-eyed than most Poona MusalmAns. 
The men shave tho head, wear the beard full, and dress in a 
headscarf, a shirt, a waistcoat, and a pair of tight or loose trousers. 
The women wear either a petticoat, a headscarf, and a bodice, or the 
Hindu robe and Ixidice. They appear in public, and help the 
men in embroidering slippers. Tho only shoos which tho Kafshgars 
prepare are the embroidorod slippers of coloured broadcloth, which 
are worn by mari-ii'd Musalman women, and sometimes by young 
men. A pair of women’s slippers coat 4s. to £1 (Rs. 2 - 10), and a 
pair of men’s slippers 6n. to 10s. (Rs. 3-6), They are hardworking, 
but fond of good living, and spend all they earn without a thought of 
the future. Most liavo loft Poona and gone to Bombay, Haidarabad, 
and other plfiocs in soai-cb of work. They marry either among 
themselves, or take wives from any of the regular Musalman 
communities, 'fhey liave a special class organization, leaving the 
settlement of social disputes to a headman who is generally the oldest 
and richest momlx'i: of their community. The headman punishes 
misconduct by a line which goes to meet the oil expenses of the 
mosque, Tliey liai e no special Hindu customs, and aro careful to 
hold the sacrilico ht- akUca and the initiatio:i or hiftmilla ceremonies. 
They are Sunnis of tho .Hanafi school, but few of them are religious 
or careful to say tlieii' prayers, They do not send their boys to 
school, and none tmive risen to any high post. 
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Kal£t,'ig[a.rS, or Tinsmiths^ found in large numbers both in towns 
and in villages, are local converts, who are said to have been turned 
to Isldtn by Aurangzib. They rank as Shaikhs and speak Hindustiini 
among themselves and Marathi with others. They are tall or of 
middle-height, and dark or olive-skinned. 'I'he men shave the head, 
and wear the beard either long or short, and dress in a turban or a 
headscarf, a shirt, a waistcoat, and a pair of tight trousers. They put 
on an overcoat on going out. The women are generally delicate, 
fair, and well-featured. They dress in the Mardthi robe and bodice, 
do not appear in public, and do not help their husbands except 
by house work. Eoth men and women are neat and clean in their 
habits. They are tinsmiths by craft, hardworking, thrifty, and 
sober and as their work is steady, they are well-to-do and able 
to save. They marry either among themselves or with any of the 
regular Musalman communities. They have a well organized caste 
body with a headman called pdtil who is chosen from among the 
richest and most respected of the community, and has power to fine 
any one who breaks their class rules. Any one who joins their class 
has to present the community withlOs.to^l (Hs. 5 -10) which is 
spent in a dinner. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school. The 
older members are said to bo religious and careful to say their 
prayers. They do not send their boys to school, and as their craft 
is thriving they take to no new pursuits. 

Manya'rs, or Bracelet-makers, are found in small numbers in most 
towns and large villages. They are of mixed Hindu origin dating 
according to their own account from the time of Aurangzib. They 
speak Hindustani among themselve.s and MarAthi with others. The 
men are tall or of middle height, thin, and dark or olive-skinned. 
They shave the head, wear the beard full, and dress either in ajarge 
white or red Maratha turban or a headscarf, a shirt, a waistcoat, 
and a pair of tight trousers or a waistcloth. The women are 
generally delicate with regular features and fair skins. They wear 
the Mardthi robe and bodice, and most of them appear in public and 
help the men in their work. Glass bracelet-making formerly paid 
well hut the competition of English and Chinese bracelets has so 
lowered their profits that many have taken to retail English hard- 
wai’e in addition to or instead of selling bracelets. Some have shops, 
but most liawk their goods in streets where the higher class of 
Musalraans live whose women will not go to a shop to- be fitted 
with bangles. They are hardworking, thrifty, and sober, and as a 
class are well-to-do people, living on their earnings and borrowing 
to meet emergencies. They have no special class union and 
no peculiar customs. 'I'hey marry among themselves or with any 
of the regular Musalman communities. They are Sunnis of the 
Hanafi school, and most of them are religious and careful to say 
their prayei'S. Tliey teach their boy,s Mardthi but not English, 
Some have taken service and some are in the police. 

Hafugars, or Cloth Darners, are found in small numbers in thp 
city of Poona. They are local converts of mixed Hindu origin and 
ascribe their conversion to Aurangzib. They take the title of 
Shaikh and are considered high-class people. They speak Hindustani 
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among themselves, and Marathi with others. They are generally 
short, thin, and fair. The men shave the head and wear the 
beard full. 'I'heir dress is a headscarf or turban, a coat, a waist¬ 
coat, a shirt, and a pair of tight ti’ousers. The women wear the 
Marathi robe and. bodice. They do not appear in public, or add to 
the family income. Both men and women are clean and neat in 
their habits. When rich Cashmere shawls, silk robes, and embroidered 
turbans were worn neat darning was of groat importance and the 
Rafngars were famous for the skill and delicacy of their darns. Now 
their calling i.s in little demand. Most have left Poona for Bombay 
and other place.s where they have taken service as servants and 
messengers. They are hardworking and sober, but most of them 
are poor living from hand to mouth. They have no special class 
organization, nor any headman except the regular Kazi who acta 
both as marriiigo registrar and as judge in settling social disputes. 
They are Sunnis o£ the Hanafi school, and are said to bo religious 
and careful to say their prayers. On the whole, they are a falling 
class both in numbers and in condition. 

RangrezeSjor Dj'ers,ar 0 fouridinsmallnumbersin Poonaand some 
of the larger towns. They are of two divisions, descendants of local 
Hindus of th(3 same name, converted by Aurangzib, and immigi'nnts 
front Mavwilr since the beginning of British power. The local dyers 
speak Hindustitui among themselves and Marathi with others; the 
MArwari irnmigtants speak Hindustani with a mixture of MdrwUri 
words with a MarwAri accent. The men of both divisions shave 
the head and wcai- beards, but differ in appearance, the MArwAris 
being taller and dronger built and a little fairer than the local dyers. 
The wom<m of both classes are delicate and fair. The MarwAri 
women wear a jif-tticoat, a headscarf, and a backless bodice ; and 
the local dyers wear the Marathi robe and bodice. They help the 
men in their work and appear in public. As a class, the dyers are 
hardworking, thrifty, and sober, and are generally well-to-do and able 
to save. They dye turbans, headscarves, and silk and cotton thread 
harging. Is. to (Re. J-1) for a tni’ban, Gd. to I.^. (4-8 as.) for 
a headscarf, and about 4s (Rs. 2) for forty pounds weight of silk. 
They dye red, orange, blue, green, and other shades. Their work 
is constant. Before Musalmau and Hindu festivals and during the 
marriage season they are so busy that they employ people to help 
them in drying the clothes paying them 6d. (4 as.) a day. They are 
Sunnis of the Ibiuafi school, and some of them are religions and 
carefnl to say their prayers. They have no special class organization, 
nor any head mini except the KAzi who acta as marriage registrar 
and settles so(?iid <lisputes. They do not differ in manners and 
customs.from otlier regular MusalmAns and marry with them, They 
do not send their boys to school nor take to new pursuits. On tha 
whole they are a. y ising class. 

Maha'watS, cr Elephant-drivers, are found in small numbers in 
the city of Ptxuia. They are local converts of the Hindu class of the 
-Same name, d'hoy style themselves Shaikhs and speak Hindustani 
at home and Mnrfithi with others. They are tall or of middle height 
and dark. The men shave the head and wear the beard full, and 
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dress in a turban, a tight-fitting jacket, and a pair of tight trousers 
or a waistcloth. The women wear the Marathi robe and bodice. 
They appear in public, but add nothing to the family income. 
Both men and women are neat and clean in their habits. They are 
hardwoi’king, thrifty, and sober. Under the British Government 
the demand for their services has fallen. They have taken to new 
pursuits, some serving as constables and others as servants and 
messengers. They live from hand to mouth and have to borrow to 
meet emergencies. Most of the men and almost all of the women 
eschew beef, and have a leaning to Hindu customs, inclining to keep 
Hindu festivals and believing in Hindu gods. They have no special 
class organization and no lieadman, and marry with any of the 
regular classes of Musalrnans. In religion they are Sunnis of the 
Hanafi school, but few are religious oi- careful to say their prayers. 
They respect and obey the i-egular Kazi, and employ him to register 
their marriages and settle social disputes. They do not send their 
boys to school, and none have risen to any high position, 

Sikalgars, or Armourcr.s, are found in small number.sin the city 
of Poona and in some of the larger towns. They are the descendants 
of mixed low class Hindus who are s.aid to have been converted by 
Aurangzib. They speak Hindustani at home and Mardthi with 
others. They are tail or of middle height and dark. The men shave 
the head, wear full beards, and dress in a turban, a tight-fitting jacket, 
and a pair of tight trousers or a waistcloth. The women wear 
the Marathi robe and bodice, appear in public, and help the men io 
their work. Both men and women are dirty and untidy in theif 
habits. Armourers or knife-grinders are hardworking and sober, 
but do not earn more than 6d. to 9d. (4-6 «,s.) a day. They formerly 
sharpened swords, daggers, and other weapons; at present their 
work is confined to grinding knives and scissors for which they are 
paid about a half-ponny a p.air. They grind knives on a wheel of 
kurand stone turned by a leather strap which thoii women and 
children work. Tliey have no special class organization and no 
headman, and marry with any low class Musalrnans. They have no. 
special Hindu customs but arc not strict Musalrnans, as they perform 
neither the initiation nor the sacrifice. They are Sunnis of the 
Hanafi school but are not religious or careful to say their prayers, 
They obey the Kazi and employ him to register their marriages. 
They do not send their boys to school and take to no new pursuits. 

Patvegars, or Silk Ta.sscl-twisters,are foundinsraallnumbersboth 
in the city of Poona and in other large towns. They are descended 
from local Hindus of the same name, and ascribe their conversion to 
Aurangzib. They speak Hindustani among themselves and Mardthi 
with others. The men are tall or of middle height, thin, and 
dark or olive-skinned. Tliey either let the hair grow or shave the 
head, wear the board full, and dress in a headscarf or a turban, a 
tight-fitting jacket, and a pair of tight trousers or a waistcloth. 
The women are generally delicate, olivo-coloured, and regular 
featured; they wear the MarMha robe and bodice, and appeariii 
public, but do not add to the family income. Both men and women 
are neat and clean in their habits. They twist silk tassels. They 
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are hardworkingj tilirilty. and sober, and tbougli not rich are not 
scrimped ior foi.xl. They sell silk tassels and kargotas that is the 
silk cords worth U.d. a.) which Hindus and a few Miisalmans pass 
the loincloth through. They alsosell false hair at 3d. to Is. (2-8 as.) 
the packet, fly-flappers or cfnavris at 1 a to 2.'?. (Re. J -1), and deck with 
silk women’s gold necklaces and other ornaments for which they are 
paid hd. to Is. (t-B as.) They earn 3d. to Is. (4-8 as.) a day, but their 
work is not coustjimt. They have no special class organization and 
no headman, and in manners and customs do not differ from regular 
Musalrafins. They marry either among themselves or with any low- 
class MusalmAn.s. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, and are 
seldom religious or careful to say their prayers. They do not send 
their boys to scliool, and some have sought employment as servants 
and messengers. 

Fifteen Separate Communities marry among themselves only, and 
have customs which differ from the customs of regular Musalmdns. 
Six, Bohoras and Mehmans traders, Bdgbdns fruiterers, Tambolis 
betel-sellers, Bakai'kas4bs mutton butchers, and GdokasAbs beef 
butchers, are traders and shopkeepors; five, Gauudis bricklayers, 
Momina weavers, Pinjdraa cotton-cleaners, Saltdnkars tanners, and 
Takdras stouo-inasons are craftsmen; and four, Bhatyfirds cooks. 
Dhobis washermen, Pakhdlis water-carriers, and Huldlkhors 
sweepers, are sorv!iid.s. 

Bohora's,probablyfrom thoGujardtiro/iorauM to trade,also known 
as Daudis from a piou tiff of that name, are found in large numbers in 
The cantonment of Poona. They are immigrants from Gujarat. 
They are believed to be partly descendants or refugees from Persia 
and Arabia who settled in Gujarat about 1087 on account of a 
religious dispute and partly of Hindu converts of the Brahman and 
Vfinia castes.i Tliey have come to Poona as traders from Bombay 
since the establiahinent of British power. Their homo tongue is 
Gujardti, and with others they speak Hindustani and Marathi. They 
Ere generally active and well made, but are wanting in strength 
and robustness. Thisir features are regular and clear, the colour 
olive, and the expression gentle and shrewd. They shave the head, 
and wear long thiri. beards with the hair oii the upper lip cut close. 
The men’s dress ctmsists of a white oval-shaped turban, a long white 
coat falling to the knee, a waistcoat, a long shirt, and a pair of loose 
trousers. Their women are generally delicate, fair-skinned, and 
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> Upon the death of .l Ahar SiUlik, according to the KhiAa the sixth ImAin, a dispute 
arose whether Ismail the son of .Tiifer’s elder eon or Musi Kilziin JAfer’e second son 
should succeed. ThemajoT-ity who supportedMusi form the orthodox community of Shiia 
who, from the number of their Iradraa, the last of whom is still to come, are known as 
Ima asharis or tho 'I'n elvers. The supporters of Musi’s nephew, who started as a distinct 
body under tire nami? of IsmAilis, especially in Egypt, rose to groat power. They 
remained united until in 1004, on the death of AlmustansirbillAh the succession was 
disputed. Of the late Khalifas two sons Nazar the elder at first named for the 
Bucoession, was afterwards, on account of his profligate habits, passed over in favour of 
his younger brother Aimiistali. A party of the Israailis, holding that an older son 
fieufd not thus be depr ived of his right to sucoeed, declared for him, and were called 
Nazarians, The otlier iiarty, called from the younger son Mustalians, prevailed, and 
established Muatali as successor to his father. The Nazarians are at this day 
represented in India by tht: Khojas and tho Mustalians by the Bohoras, 
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regular-featured. Their dress is a red or a dark blue cotton or silk 
scarf called odna, a backless bodico called angia or kdnchli, and a 
cotton or silk petticoat. On going out they shroud themselves in a 
large striped cotton or silk robo which covers the whole body except 
a small gauze opening fortho eyes. They keep their eyelids pencilled 
with collyrium, their teeth blackened with antimony, and the palms 
of their hands and tlio soles of their feet reddened with henna. Except 
that they are good and thrifty housewives they add nothing to thefamily 
income. Both men and womem are neat and clean in their habits. 
Diludi Bohords are hardworking, thrifty, and sober, and are generally 
well-to-do, and spend much on marriages and other coremonies. 
They are considered hononrable traders and have a high name foi. 
honest dealing. They deal in English piecegoods, China and English 
hardware, and some of tho poor make tin lanterns and tinpots, and 
iron oil and water hnckots. The rich earn £200 to £500 (Rs. 2000- 
5000) a year, tho middle-class £50 to £80 (Rs. 500-800), and oven thp 
poorest £20 to £30 (Rs.200-300). They have a well organized body, 
and a strong clas.s feeling. The head of their sect, who is known 
as tho Mullah S'dhuh, has lus hoad-quarters at Surat. Ho has 
many deputies or dem who are sent from Surat to the different 
Bohora settlements. 'I'lioy peid'orm marriage and other coremonies> 
settle minor social disputes, and redor difficult cases for the decision 
of tho head Mullah at Surat. The decision of the head Mullah 
is treated with great awe, and breaches of rules are occasionally 
punished by heavy lines. They marry among themselves only, 
and though they do not associate with other Musalmdns, there is no. 
great difference in their customs and observances. In religion they 
are Shife of tho Mustalian branch and differ from Sunni Musalmdns 
in rejecting three out of tho four Iruiims and believing only in Ali 
the fourth Imdrn, the son-iii law-of the Prophet. They teach their 
children Gujaikti only, and follow no pursuit except trade. 

Mehmans, proporly Momins or Believers, are found in con¬ 
siderable numbers in Poona cantonment. They are said to have 
come to Poona as traders about sixty years ago from Bombay. 
They belong to Cutcb and Kathiawar where about tho year a.d. 1422 
their forefathers were converted by the celebrated Arab saint 
Yusuf Ud-din cliioHy from Lohana Hindus. They speak Cutchi. 
at home and Hiudust.ani with others. 3'he men are well-built 
robust, and generally fair. They shave the head, wear the beaud 
full, and dress in a silk or embroidered headscarf, a long overcoat, 
a waistcoat, a long shirt, and a pair of loose trousers rather tight 
at the ankles. The women like the men are tall, well-made, mid 
fair with regular features. 'I'hey dress in a long shirt or aha,, a 
headscarf or odna, and a pair of trousers rather tight at the 
ankles, all of silk. Both men and women are neat and clean in 
habits, Mchraans are honourable traders and are hardworking, 
thrifty, and prosperous. They deal in English piecegoods, furniture, 
and other European articles. They' have a good name among their 
fellow traders and most of thorn have agents and partners 4li. 
Bombay through whom they get their supplies from England and 
other foreign countries. They marry only among themselves or 
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»eb wives fi-ora Bombay and Cutcli. Their manners and customs 
do not differ from those of regular Musalmdns. They are Sunnis 
of the Hanafi school, and are very religious and careful to say their 
prayers. They to;u:h their boys Gujardti only. They follow no 
pursuit but trade, and on the whole are a rising class. 

Bfl/'gbtl'llB, or hi'iiitorers, are found in large numbers in almost 
all large towns aii i villages. They are descended from local 
Kunbis, and ascribe tiheir conversion to Aurangzib. They speak 
Hindustani among tlioinselves .and Mardthi with others. The men 
are tall or of middle ludglit, well-mitde, and dark. I'hey shave tlie 
head, wear the Ijcard either short or full, and dress in a large 
Hindu turban, n tight-litting jacket, and a waistcloth. The women, 
who have the same cast of face as the men, wear the Marathi robe 
and bodice, appear in public, and help tho men in their work. 
They bear no good name for modesty. Both men and women are 
neat and clean in ( Inu’r habits. They keep shops in which they 
sell fruit and vcgclnbles. Of fruit they sell local pomegranates, 
oranges, figs, watcrtnelons, plantains, guavas, and pomeloes. Of 
vegetables they sell all sorts of greens, potatoes, peas, French beans, 
and green spices, They bay their stock from village farmers and 
bring their purcha.se.s home on their bullocks. They are hard- 
working, thrifty, !i!)d sober, and most of them tire well-to-do and 
able to save. Tliey marry only among themselves, and have a well 
organized union under a chaudhdri or headman chosen from the 
oldest and richest members. He has power to fine any one who 
breaks the caste rules. They differ from the ordinary Musalmdns 
in eschewing beef, kooping Hindu festivals, and offering vows to 
Hindu gods. They respect and obey the Kdzi whom they employ 
to register tlieir marriages and sometimes to settle their social 
disputes. They do not send their boys to school and take to no 
other pursuits except soiling fruit and vegetables. On the whole are 
a rising class. 

TE'luboHs, or Betel-lo.'if sellers, are found in large numbers in 
almost all large iowns and villages. They are descended from local 
Kunbis and ascribe their eonvorsion to Aurangzib. They speak 
Hindustani among i heiiiselvos and Marathi with others. The men 
.are tall or of miihlle height, well-made, and dark or olive skinned. 
They shave tho hen I, vvear the beard full, and dress in a large 
white Kunbi turban, a long tight jacket, a shirt, and a pair of 
tight trousers oi’ a wai.stcloth. Like the men the women are 
either tall or of middle height, thin, and olive-skinned, with regular 
ffeatures. They di-ess in the MarAthi robe and bodice, appear in 
public, and help ti e men in selling betel leaf. Both men and 
women are neat and clean in their habits. They are betel leaf 
sellers by trade, aiid ar.o hard working, thrifty, and .sober, andgenerally 
well-to-do, and able to save. They have fixed .shops in which they 
sell hotel loaves, hetelnuts, and some in addition sell tobacco. 
They marry only among themselves and have a separate union, but 
have no headman oi’ any special rites or customs except that the 
women keep nmny Hindu practises and fe.stivals. They obey 
the regular Kazi and employ him to register their marriages and to 
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settle their social disputes. They do uot send their boys to school, 
and take to no new pursuits. 

Bakarkasa'bs or Mutton-Butchei^ also known as Lad Soltania, 
are found in largo numbers throughout the district. They arb 
descended from local Hindu mutton-butchers and ascribe their 
conversion to Haidar Ali of Maisur (1763- 1782). The men are tall 
or of middle height, dark or olive skinned. They shave the head, 
wear the beard short or shave it, and dross in a large Kunbi turban, 
a tight jacket, and a waistcloth. Some wear a large gold ring 
in the right ear. The women arc generally thin and tall, well- 
featured, and fair-skinned. They dress in tho Maratha robe and 
bodice, and, though tho}' appear in public, none except the old 
who sell tho smaller pieoe.s of mutton help the men in their work. 
Mutton-butchers are hardworking, thrifty, and sober, and some are 
rich, and spend much on marriage and other ceremonies. They 
marry only among themselves and have a sep.arate and well orga¬ 
nized class nniou ujider a headman styled chaudhari who holds caste 
meetings, settles sfxiial disputes, and fines any one who breaks caste 
rules. They have no connection with other Musalmtins and eschew 
beef. They hold aloof from beef-butchers and deem their touch 
impure. They offer vows to Brahmanic and local gods and keep 
the usual Brahmanic festivals. Their only specially Musalmfc rite 
is circumcision. 3’hough in namo Sunnis of the Hanafi school few 
arc religions, and they almost never go to mosques except on the 
Ramziin holidays. I’hoy do not send their boys to school and take 
to no new pursuits. 

Ga'Okasa'bs, or Boef-butchers, found in small numbers in the 
Poona Oantonmonfc, claim descent from Abyssinian slaves whom 
Haidar Ali made beef-butchers. They are said to have come from 
Maisur with Getieral Wollcsloy’s army in 1803. They speak 
Hindustilni at homo and MarMhi with others. Tho men are tall 
or of middle-height, muscular, and dark. Some shave the head, 
others wear tho head haii-, and all have full beai’ds, and dress in 
a headscarf or a turljan, a shirt, a waistcoat, and a pair of tight 
trousers. Tho women are either tall or of middle height and dark. 
They wear the Maratha robe and bodice, appear in public, and help 
tho men in selling the smaller pieces of beef. They are proverbially 
quarrelsome and shameless. Both men and women are dirty and 
untidy. Though hardworking bocf-butchors waste most of their 
earnings on gootl living and liquor. Pew of them are rich, and most 
are in debt. I’hoy kill cows and buffaloes selling tho cow beef to 
Huvopeans and Mnsalmans an<l the buffalo beef to Musalmdns and* 
lower class Hindus such as Mhars and sweepers. They have shops 
and when their stock is uot sold in the shops, they go about the 
Musalman and sweeper streets hawking what is left. They have a 
well managed union under a headman or chaudhari chosen from the 
rich who holds casto meetings and fines any one who breaks the 
rules. They marry only among themselves, and are considered low- 
class Mnsalmans. In religion they are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, 
but few are religious or careful to say thoir prayers; they almost 
never attend the mosque. Their rites and observances do not differ 
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from those of ordimuy Musalm&as. They respect the regular Kdzi 
whom they employ to register their marriages and to settle social 
disputes. They ilo not send their boys to school nor take to new 
callings. 

Gamidis, or Bricklayers, are found in considerable numbers 
throughout the district. They are descended from local Hindus 
of the same class ;ind ascribe their conversion to Aurangzib. They 
speak Hindnstimi at home and MarAthi with others. The men are 
tall or of middle height, thin, and dark. They shave the head, wear 
the beard full, ii,nd dress in a large Maratha-Kunbi turban, a tight 
jacket, and a waist.cloth. The women, who have the same cast 
of face as the moa, wear the Maratha robe and bodice, and appear 
in public, but add nothing to the family income. Both men and 
women are neat and clean. They are bricklayers by craft. They 
are hardworking and thrifty, but as their work is not constant, they 
live from haml to mouth, and have to borrow to meet emergencies. 
They have a separate union, but no special organization and no 
headman. They marry among themselves only, and differ from 
regular Musahnaus in eschewing beef and keeping Hindu festivals. 
They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, but few are religious or 
careful to say tlunr prayers. They respect and obcjy the KAzi, and 
employ him to rej'ister their marriages and to settle social disputes. 
They do not send t heir boys to school. Most are bricklayers, but 
some earn their living as constables, messengers, and servants. 

Momins, that is Believers, are weavers who are found in 
considerable numbims over the whole district. They are descended 
from Hindus of the Kosti audSAli castes, and are said to have been 
converted by the saint Khwaja Syad Hxissain Gaisudaraz of Gulbarga 
about the year I.S!98 (800 H.). They spejik Hindustani among 
themselves and M aratbi with others. The men are tall or of middle 
height, thin, and dark. They shave the head, wear the beard full, and 
dress in a largt; Manitha-Kunbi turban, a shirt, an overcoat, and a 
pair of tight trou.sers or a waistcloth. Tho women are tall or of 
middle height, thin, woll featured, and olive-skinned. They wear 
the MarAtha robe and bodice, appear in public, and; help the men 
in all parts of tlicnr work including weaving. They add to the 
family income as much as a man. Neither men nor women are 
clean or tidy. They are weavers by craft and are hardworking and 
thrifty, but the competition of Hnglish and Bombay goods presses 
them hard. Tlie rich employ the poor to weave for them and pay 
them 2s. to 4s. (Ks. 1 - 2) for a robe of silk or cotton, which they 
make ready in four <hiys, for a turban if of cotton 2s, (Re. 1) and if 
of silk 3s. (Rs. 1 woven in four days, for a striped cotton cloth 
3d. to 6d. (2-4 and for a waistcloth Is. to Is. Gd, (8-12 as-). 
They weave in liaad looms using English or Bombay yarn. 
They weave cotton or silk turbans worth Gs. to £2 (Rs. 3-20), 
waistcloths with .silk borders worth 6s. to £1 (Rs. 3-10), cotton 
robes worth 5s. to Ms. (Rs. 2^-4), cotton-silk robes worth 10s. to £2 
(Rs.5-20), and .stnpod cotton and silk for bodices worth Is. to 6s. 
(Rs.^-S) tho yard These good.s are sold either to wholesale 
dealers, who send them to Bombay and Surat, or to retail dealers in 
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the market. They are extremely hardworking, weaving twelve to 
fifteen hours a day, working at night by lamp-light. They marry 
only among themselves, and aa tho women are as hardworking aa 
the men, some of them have two or even three wives. They have 
a well managed union under a headman or patel chosen from the 
richest members, wlio, with tho consent of the majority of the male 
members, fines any one who breaks their caste rules. Their 
manners and customs differ little from those of other Musalmans. 
In religion they are Suimia of tho Hauafi school, and most of the 
old men are said to be religious and careful to say their prayers. 
Their spiritual head is tlie representative of Khwaja Syad Hussain, 
tho saint who converted them. He visits them yearly or once 
every second or third yciir, when they give him presents of cash 
and cloth. The spiritual guide, on making a now disciple, teaches 
him the creed and gives advice about conduct. Besides the religious 
and moral teu.ching tho guide gives each of the disciples a list of 
his forefathers back to saint Khwaja. The disciple treats this list 
with the highest respect. He keep.s it and values it as dearly as 
his life, and sometimes has it buried with him in the belief that 
the holy names will satisfy tho angels and prevent them from 
torturing him in tho grave.^ Some of them practise Hindu 
customs by keeping the usual Brahmanio and local festivals and 
offering vows to Brahmanio and local gods. Some have of late 
begun to teach their children Marathi and English. Besides as 
weavers some earn their living as constables, messengers, and 
servants. 

Pinja'ra's, or Cotton-cleaners, are found in small numbers in 
some of tho larger towns. They are said to be descended from local 
Hindus of the same class and trace their conversion to Aurangzib. 
The men are either tall or of middle height, thin, and dark. They 
shave the head, wear the beard full, and dress in a Kunbi turban, 
a tight jacket, and a waistcloth. The women have the same oast 
of face as the men. They wear the Mar4tha robe and bodice and 
appear in public, but do not help the men in their work. Both men 
and women are dirty and untidy. Though hardworking and 
thrifty, the cotton cleaners are much scrimped for food and have 
been reduced to poverty by the ruin of local hand-spinning 
caused by the cheapness of English, Bombay, and Sholapur 
machiue-.spun yarn. Tlieir sole occupation now is teasing cotton 
for mattresses and pillows. They walk the streets from morning to 
evening twanging tho string of their harp-like cotton teaser some¬ 
times earning 6d. to Is. (4-8 as.) and sometimes going home 
without a farthing. Many have loft their craft a:id found employ¬ 
ment as constables, messengers, and servants. They marry among 


' The Musalmiin belief is, that after the body is buried it is brought to life and t »'0 
angels, Munkir and Nakir, visit and question the dead. They ask who is his Creator 
and his Prophet, and what is his religion. If the dead answers that his God is the 
same aa theirs, his Projiliet is the Prophet Mubaminad, and his religion is the religion 
of Abraham whom God saved from fire, the angels retire, and, by God’s will, the grave 
is made a paradise in which the believer remains till the judgment day. Sinners who 
fail to give s.atisfaetory .answers are tortured by the angels with hell fire which 
ceaselessly bums them till the judgment day. 
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themselves, but have no class union and no headman. Their 
manners and customs differ little from those of other Musalmdns. 
They obey and respect tho Kitzi, and'employ him to register their 
marriages and sei tlo their disputes. They do not send their boys 
to school, and are falling in numbei's and condition. 

SaltAuk^rs, or Tanners, who are found in small numbers in 
Poona and in s nna of the larger towns, are said to be descended 
from local Hindus of the Chambhar or Mochi caste, and trace tbeir 
conversion to A n rangzib. Among themselves they speak Hindustani 
and with others Mardthi. The men arc middle-sized, well-made, and 
dark. They shave the head, wear either short beards or shaven 
cheeks and chin, and dress in a large white or red Mardtba-Kunbi 
turban, a tight j.acket, and a waistclotb. Their women who have 
the same cast uf laco as the men wear the Mardtha robe and bodice, 
appear in public, and add to the family income by helping the 
men in their worN. Both men and women are dirty and untidy. The 
Saltdnkara or binners are hardworking and thrifty, and some of them 
are well-to-do and able to save. Their proper calling is bo buy goats’ 
skins from the butchers and dye them. Of late years rich hide and 
skin mercliaut.s, Mchmans from Bombay and Labhes from Bombay 
and Madras, by agents spread all over tho country, buy and carry 
to Bombay th(' bulk of tho local outturn of skins. This rivalry has 
ruined the SaU anka.rs’ calling, and moat have given up their former 
trade. They have taken to making the coarse felt-liko woollen pads 
called namddti which arc used as saddle-pads audio pack ice. They 
also prepare the rod ilyo called pothi which is used for colouring 
sweetmeats and food. They form a separate body and have a well 
managed union under a headman citoseu from the richest and 
oldest membor.s and empowered to fine aiiy ono who breaks their 
rules. They marry among thomsolvos only, and differ from tho 
regular Musfiluuins in o.schowing beef, offering vows to Brabmanic 
and local dcitie.s chiefly Satvai and Marai, and keeping Brahmanical 
and local i'estival.j. They respect and obey the K4zi but their 
only purely MirsulmAn custom i.s circumcision. They do not send 
their boys to scliocl. They have shown energy in taking to a new 
and fairly paid iiulustry and as a cla-ss are well-to-do. 

TakAra's, or Stone-carvers and Quarrymon, are found in large 
numbers. They are said to bo descended from local Hindus of 
the Dondhphoda or stone-broakiiig class, and ascribe their conversion 
to Aurangzib. Tliey speak Hindustani among themselves and 
Marathi with otlun-!. Tho men are tall or middle-sized, well-made, 
and dark. They shave tho head, wear the board either short or full, 
and dress in a Largo Hindu turban, a tight jacket, and a waistcloth. 
The women, who are like the men in face, wear the Marhtha robe 
and bodice, and apjtear in public, but add nothing to the family 
income. Both luon and women are rather dirty and untidy in their 
habits. The Takat-As or stone-masons are hardworking, thrifty, 
and sober. Of lati' years their services have not been in much 
demand. When employed as quarrymen their day’s wages vary from 
la. 6d. to 2s. (lie, .';- !). Most of them are poor, living almost 
from band to moutli. When their work as stone-quarrymeu fails, 
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they go about towns and villages roughening grindstones for 
which they are paid |rf. (4 a.) each. Many have left thoir craft 
and taken to new pursuits, some serving as messengers and 
servants, others as labourers and carriers, and many of them have 
left for Bombay and Kolhdpur in search of work. They marry 
among themselves only, but have no special class union and no 
head. They honour and obey the KAzi who settles social 
disputes and registers marriages. Unlike the regular Musalmdns 
they eschew beef, offer vows to the Hindu deities Satv^i and Mari&i, 
and keep Hindu festivals. Though Sunnis of the Hanafi school, 
they are seldom religious or careful to say their prayers. 
Circumcision is their only specially Musalm^,n rite. They do not 
send their boys to school, and on the whole are falling in number 
and condition. 

Bhatya'ra'a, or Cooks, are found in small numbers in Poona. They 
are said to be descended from mixed local Hindu classes and trace 
their conversion to Aurangzib. 'I’heir home speech is Hindustani. 
The men are tall or of middle size, thin, and dark. They shave 
the head, wear the beard either short or full, and dress in a dirty 
turban or headscarf, a tight jacket or a shirt, and a pair of tight 
trousers or a waistcloth. The women have the same cast of 
face as the men. They wear the Maratha robe and bodice, appear 
in public, and help the men in cooking. Both men and women 
are dirty and untidy. They are engaged by MusalmAns to cook 
public dinners, and are paid 2s. to 4s. (Rs. 1-2) to cook for a 
hundred guests. They have also shops where they sell cooked food 
including bread, boiled rice, mutton curry, pulse, and vegetables. 
They have no fixed charges, but, according to their customers’ 
wants, sell quantities worth 3d. to fid. (2-4 as.). They are lazy 
and fond of liquor, and, though their earnings are good, are 
always poorly clad and often scrimped for food. They marry only 
among themselves, but have no special class organization and no 
headman. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school but are seldem 
religious or careful to say their prayers. They do not send their 
boys to school. Some take service with Europeans as dressing 
servants and butlers. 

Dhobis, or Washermen, are found in small numbers in Poona and 
in some of the larger towns. They are said to be descended from 
local Hindus of the same name and ascribe their conversion to 
Haidar Ali of Maisur. They speak Hindustani among themselves 
and Marathi with others. The men are generally middle-sized, 
thin, and dark. They shave the head, wear short boards, and dress 
in a headscarf, a tight jacket, and a waistcloth. The women 
are like the men in face. They wear the MarAtha robe and bodice, 
appear in public, and add as much to the family income as the men. 
Both men and women are neat and clean. Washermen are hard¬ 
working, but are fond of drink and spend most of their earnings on 
liquor. They wash clothes generally for several families and are 
paid 4s. (Rs. 2) for a hundred pieces of unironed clothes and 8s. 
(Rs. 4) for a hundred pieces of ironed clothes. When employed by 
European families they earn £1 to £1 10s. (Rs. 10-1-5) a month from 
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each family, Tliey marry among themselves only and have a well 
managed union uinlcr a chaudhari or headman, chosen from the 
oldest and most respected families. Unlike regular Musalindns they 
eschew bo(d, olTci' vows to Brahmanic or local Hindu Oeities, Varun the 
water-god and Sidvai, and keep Brahiiianic and local festivals. They 
are Sunnis of the I lanafi school, but are neither religious nor careful 
to say their pru vers. They do not send their boys to school. Their 
work is coiistniit and well paid, and they take to no new pursuits. 

Pakha'lis, or Water-carriers, are found in considerable numbers 
in Poona and in oilier large towns. They are said to be descended 
from the local Ili 'ulu clas.s of the same name, and trace their conver¬ 
sion to Haidar A li (;f Maisur (176:3-1782). They speak Hindustani 
among themselves and Marathi with others. The men are tall or of 
iniddlo height, w.dl-mado, and dark. They shave the head, wear the 
beard full, and dress in a large Maratha-ICunbi turban, a tight jacket, 
and a waistclolli rr a pair of tight trousers. The women are either 
tall or of middle size, thin, and dark or olive coloured. They wear 
the Hindu robe and bodice, appear in public, and except when old do 
not help the men in their work. Both men and women are rather 
dirty and uiitidv. Pakhtllis or water-carriers are hardworking 
thrifty anil sob.'i', and some are well-to-do and able to save. They 
carry water in Im gc leather bags containing about forty gallons on 
the backs of liiillocks, and sometimes slung in smaller bags across 
the thigh. Tliey supply water to Mnsalmiins, Christians, and Pdrsis, 
and to a few low-class Hindus. They work for several families and 
earn 4s. to 10,s. I Hs. 2 - 5) a month from each family. Some who 
are employed by Europeans are engaged solely by one family on 
16s. to £1 Is. (Us. 8 12) a month. They marry among themselves 
only, and luive a well managed union under a headman or 
fdtil, who settles social disputes with the help of other members 
of the communii.y. Unlike the regular Musalmdns they eschew 
beef and keep all local and Brahmanic festivals. In name they are 
Sunnis of the llaiiafi school but seldom attend mosques and except 
circumcision have no special Mmsalman observances. They do not 
send their boys t<i school and take to no new pursuits, 

Halalkhors, or Sweepers, literally eaters of lawful earnings, 
found in small numbers in Poona city and cantonment, are local 
converts, 'l.’hcy trace their conversion to Haidar Ali of Maisur, 
They speak Hindu,stdni among themselves and Martithi with others. 
The men are of middle height, thin, and dark. They either shave 
the head or weicr long hair, and keep the beard short or full. 
They dross in a t\i:t ban or a headscarf, a tight jacket, and a pair of 
tight trousers or a waistcloth. Some men who can afford it wear a 
largo gold ring in the right ear. Their women are like the men in 
face, appear in jiidiiic, and add to the family income. Both men and 
women arc dirty and untidy. They are sweepers and nightsoil-men, 

and are hardworking, hut spend most of their earnings on liquor. 

They arc oni ploy oft by Europeans on 8s. to 12s. (Rs. 4-6) a month, and 
some in the service of the Poona Municipality as scavengers earn £1 
(Rs. 10) a month. 'I'bey marry only among themselves and form a 
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well managed union under a headman called meJdar who is chosen 
from the oldest mctuberH and has power to fine any one who hT'oahs 
caste rules. The fines are spent on dinners and liquor. They m’o 
M usalmans in little more than naiue and are considered a very low 
class. Their one Musalinau observance is circumcision. They do 
not send their boys to school or take to new pursuits. 

BenO'Israels that is Children of Israel, are also, though they 
dislike the name, known as Yahudis or Jews, and, because they 
press oil and keep Saturday as a day of rest, as Shanvar Telis or 
Saturday Oilmen. They aro returned as numbering 597 and as 
found in Bhimthadi, Uaveli, Maval, Poona, and Sirnr. Besides in 
Bombay, whero they h.avo l>eon settled for more than 150^ years, 
Bene-Israels are found in the Kolaba and Thiina districts and 
in the Habsan or Janjira Stato betwoon Jtolaba and Ratufigiri. 
The origin of the Benc-Israels is doubtful. They have come to 
India either from Aden or from the I’ersian Gulf. If from Aden 
they are believed by some writers to bo partly descended from 
Jews taken captive in Egypt by Darius ITystaspes (n.c. 521 - 485) 
and deported by him to Hejaz in Arabia,^ In tho fir.st century 
before Christ one of the Tnbbua or Hemyarite dynasty of Aden 
king.s, B.o.lOO - A.D. 525, was converted to Judaism and introduced 
the Hebrew faith into South Arabia.'* Under these kings tho sottlo- 
ments of Jews in South Arabia were probably increased after tho 
dispersion of tho Jews of ralestii\o by Titus (A.n. 79-81) and 
Hadrian (a.d. 117-1o 8), and the d(.'foat of Zemobia by Aurolian 
(a.u. 270-275).* The Jewish Hemyarite princes continued in power 
till early in the sixth century (525), Dhu-Nawiis by bis ciuel treat- 
Tuent of the Christians of Nejran, provoked an invasion of the 
Ethiopian king Eles Baan, who dob'atod Dhu-Nawas and fiercely 
persecuted his Jewish sulijects.’’ Either at this time or about a 
hundred years later, when they were hardly used by the prophet 
Muhammad (a.u. 570 - 032), a body of Jews may have left Aden and 
sought safety in Western India. 'J'he Babylonian Jews wero the 
descendants of the .Tews who were carried from Palostino to Upper 
Mesopotamia by Pul in is.c. 770 and by Shalmane.sar about fifty 
years later. They always remained a large and powerful body. 
In the third century after Christ, under their loader the Prinoo 
of the Captivity, and again in tho fifth century (427) when tho 
Talmud was compiled, they were in great power. In tho beginning 
of the sixth century the revolt of Rabbi Meir brought on them 
the wrath of Cavado the king of the Persians,® and they continued 
to suffer severely, till, in 638, the Persian dynasty wa.s over- 


’ This is doubtful. Acoording to Mr, Hacem Samuel they came to Bombay in 1775. 
Annual Report Aiigjo jewish ABHociatioii 1875-76, p. 45. “ Price’s Arabi.a, 99, 

® De Sacy, Mem. de I.itter.ature, xiviii. 7.‘!n-7.'>3. 

* De Sacy, Mem. de Litteratnre, xiviii. 735-75.3. 

' Milmau’a History of the Jews, 111. 77 *79, 87 -88 j Wilson’s Lands of tho Bible, IT 
657-(W8. ' 

“ Basiiago’a History of the Jews, 6.35, 563-566. 33ie city where the Prinoo of the 
Captivity lived was plundered and the Prince and the 'President of the ConneiJ 
hanged. For thirty years their doctors did not dare to appear in public. 
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thrown by tho Ai'abs.^ At any time during the sixth. centui"y a 
body of Jews ni.iy have sailed from the Persian Onlf to India. 
It is hard to say from which of these countries the Bone-Tsraela 
have come, In lii,vour of an Arabian origin there is said to be in 
their appearancr- uitne trace of Arab blood, they are said to use 
some Aral)' wonts, and there is the modern connection with Arab 
teachers. On th(> other hand, the close trading connection of the 
Peivsiaii Gulf and Iirlia in the .si.xth century and tho fact that Jews 
bearing the suriiii rne of llene-Israel are still found in Maskat, favour 
tho de.sct*nt of tin.' Western Indian Bene-Lsraels from the Jews of 
Babylon.^ 

Though there is no certainty as to tho date when they came to 
India, it .seern.s probable that it was in tho sixth century. Their 
own tradition, lur t'noy Lave no records of any kind, states that 
they came to India about fourteen hundred years ago fromi tho 
north, and that they were wrecked oil Navgaon a little to the 
north of 'I'lial, sil tho southern onfranee to the Bombay harbour, 
and ordy fourtcor, .«cveii men and seven women, were saved. Two 
mounds uc:ir Navgaon village are said to be the sepulchres where 
the .shipwrecked bedies were buried. Of the history of the Bone- 
Israefs in Kolii.bfi, nothing is known, d'hey would seem to have 
lived quietly botb muhn' Hindu and Alu.sahnhn rulers, like other 
i mini gran t.-( almu.'.t <;ertaiiily marrying with the women of tho 
country, to a gnat extent losing tho knowledge of their special 
history and ri'lii'i'.iii, and adopting the btdlofs and practices of the 
people around them. About two hundred years ago a Jewish 
prie.st, corning to Bombay from Arabia, hoard of the Jews in the 
country close bv and going among them won thorn back from 
many Hindu observances and taught thorn tho chief tenets and 
practices of tin? Hebrew faith. Ifo also introduced the kriowledg’e 
of the Hebrew language. Since then the leaders of the Bene-Israel 
community have 5in.iwn themselves anxioius to revive the worship 
of their forefailiei .s, Synagogne.s have been built and many Hebrew 
copies of tho biw nitroducod, and most of tho leading Jewish 
ol)servaiices and f }ii,sts attended to. This revival owes rnuclr to the 
establi.shmnnt ot liritish rule in fiidia, to whom from their origin 
iiiid history, frriiii tluiir skill and trustworthiness as craftsmen and 
clerks, and fr'Hii their di.scipliue and valour as soldiers, the Bene- 
fsraels have always boon the objects of special interest and goodwill. 
The Poouii. Bene Israels say they came into tho district as soldiers 
in British rogiunnir.s but did not settle in Poona before 18.5G. 
They belong to t \' o classes the white or gore and tho black or kale. 
According to tlndr,story the white are the descendants of the original 
immigrants, and the black of converts, or of the women of the 
country, Whit(? and black Bene-Israols, though tho same in religion 
and cnstom.s, innthcr eat drink nor marry together.'' Tho names 
in common use among men are Abraham, David, Mose.s, Solomon, 


? B.aanage’s Tows, ^ Welated’a Arabia, 21, 

" Among (oioliin tUe black .lews arc descemlaiita of local converts and slaves. 

Iml. Ant. I. I!),T. TTo; black Cochin Jowa are proselytes. They have grants which 
date as far ha;k ao tin i-ighth century. Burnell in Ind. Ant. VIII. 333. 
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and Samuel j and among women Leah, Mariam, Ribka, and Rahel. 
Formerly men were called Hasiiji, Bdlaji, Eloji, and women Ladubai, 
Esnbai, Sakubdi, but the present generation have given up the use 
of Hindu names. The terms of respect for men are Azam and 
Murhahi and for women Amdsdlicl) and lid/imheh. Their surnames 
are village names marking former settlcineuts as Divekar, Nilvgaon- 
kar, Thalkar, and Ziradkar, called after villages in the Kolaba 
district •, and persons bearing the same surname can eat together 
and intermarry. The men are of about the same colour as Mardthtls, 
perhaps a little fairer. They are generally above the middle 
height and strongly made, and in many ca.sos have an expression of 
much intelligenco and of strong character. Their eyes are dark 
brown and their hair black, aud, except two tufts one over each ear 
they shave the head. They wear the moustache and a short beard. 
The women arc generally goodlooking and fair, some of them have 
a ruddy tinge in their cheeks, and have lively black eyes, straight 
noses, and thin lips. Like Hindus they wear the hair tied in a 
knot behind the head, aud use false hair and dock their hcjids with 
flowers. Their husbands treat them with respect and they have 
much to say in family matters. Tlieir homo tongue is Marcithi. 
Among the educated the Mardthi is correct, but in most house¬ 
holds the Marathi spoken by husbandmen aud others is used. They 
have also two peculiarities, r takes the place of /, and several Arab 
words are in cotnmon use. They pray in Hebrew which a few read 
fluently but none undci-.stand. Husbands aud wives do not address 
each other by name. The husband addresses the wife with the 
phrase afjo that is, I say; and the wife speaks of her husband a,s 
the housemaster or (jharhari, or if he i.s an officer in the army by 
his rank as snlheddr, janidddr, or hiu'dlddr. 

They live in houses of the better sort, two or more storeys high, 
with walls of brick and tiled i-oofs. Tlicir house goods include 
metal .and earthen vessels, tables, ebairs, boxes, cots, stools, glasses, 
glas.s globes, and picture frames. The only special article is, fixed 
to the upper part of the right door post, a box with a small square 
glass let into the front of it, and insido in a wooden or tin case, 
four or five inches long aud an inch wide, with a hole in the upper 
part of it, a piece of p.archment witli carefully written verses from 
Dent. vi. 4-9 and xi. 1.3 - 20 so placed that from the outside 
through the holes in the case and box, the word Shdddya or 
Almighty can he read. Both in going out and in coining in, the 
members of tbo housebold touch this box with their two fir.st right 
fingers and kiss it. They have men servants and women servants 
either Maruthas or Musalinans. A Beiio-Israel will drink from a 
vessel belonging to a Musalmau or to a European and will eat from 
the hand of a Brahman or other high caste vegetarian. They do not 
eat with persons belonging to other communities, and hold that a 
Mhdr’s touch defiles. They eat rice, wheat, millet, pulse, vegetables, 
fruit, oil, butter, and salt, and, with certain restrictions, flesh 
fowl and fish. No carcasses arc eaten, and among four-footed 
animals only such as chew the cud and divide the hoof, '.riiey so 
abhor swine’s flesh that a pig-eater mivar-kkmi is their grossest 
term of abuse. Of birds, the rule is that those may bo eaten which 
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do nob hold their prey in their feet, and of fish, only those with 
fins pr scales are lawful. Neither fat nor blood may be eaten, 
nor may the hind quarters of an animal unless the sinews in the 
thjgh are remowed. No lame, blind, or blemished animal can be 
used as food, and even a clean animal is not lawful unless before 
its death its throat has been out with certain ceremonies, its blood 
spilt on the ground, and the inside examined, and its heart 
liver and lungs found to be sound and healthy. If any of 
these organs are diseased the animal is declared unfit for food. 
Before dressing it the flesh is washed, rubbed with salt, laid in a 
bamboo basket for about half an hour, and then squeezed till all 
the blood is pressed out of it. In dressing flesh, sweet oil not 
'butter is used. The Bene-Israels drink water, milk, tea, and coffee. 
They drink liquor, both country and European, but only in the even¬ 
ing before supper, and they will not stir from the house after they 
have taken it. They may be called temperate drinkers, and such 
of them as know English, use European not country liquor. Thejr 
have two meals a day, a morning meal between nine and ten and 
an evening meal between seven and nine. Men and women eat 
separately, the men first. Children sometimes eat with their 
fathers and sometimes with their mothers. Except on fast days,^ when 
they neither eat drink nor smoke, well-to-do and middle class Bene- 
Israels have at every meal one or more dishes of fish, flesh, or fowl. 
Except on feast days, the poor seldom taste animal food, their chief 
article of diet being boiled pulse or ghugris? In April and May, 
before the rainy season sets in, all classes alike, rich middle and poor, 
lay in four or five months’ store of grain, pulse, onions, firewood, 
spices, dried fish, pickles, wafer biscuits, oil, butter, and sugar. 
The ordinary monthly food expenses of a household of six persons, 
a man and wife, two children, and two relations or dependants, 
living well but not carelessly, would be for a rich family £3 to 
£4 (Rs. 30-40); for a middle class family £2 to £3 (Rs. 20-30), 
and for a poor family £1 10s. to £2 (Rs. 15-20). Among 
Bene-Israels the chief occasions for public feasts are in honour of 
the birth of a son, a circumcision, a marriage, or a death. The 
feasts are either morning entertainments between nine and 
twelve, or evening entertainments between seven and ten. The 
guests are both men and women, one or two from each house. 
They are sometimes relations only, in other cases both relations 
and castefellows, but never any one who does not belong to the 
caste. In giving a feast a Bene-Israel with his wife’s help, makes 
out a list of the guests who should be asked, has them asked by the 
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* Their fast days are five : Som Qadalya, the Bay of Atonement in September - 
October ; Sorti Tebet or the Fast in memory of, the siege of Jerusalem in December - 
January j Som Esther, the Fast of Esther, in March; Som Tammuj the taking the 
outer city in July ; and Tishdhedb the Destruction of Jerusalem, in August. Formerly 
the four chief fasts, Tebet, Esther, Tammuj, and Gadalya, were known as Sabdbi 
Roja or Fasts of Merit. 

» Their feasts are : Eoih Hosdna or New Tear’s Day in September, Suhoth or the 
feast of Tabernacles in September - October; Purim or the Esther feast in March ; 
Pesa or Passover in March-April; Shabuolh, or feast of weeks in May-June; and 
Satnrday, that is from 6 p.M. on Friday to 6 p,m. on Saturday, though not a feast day,r 
is kept as a day of rest and rejoicing, when good clothes are worn and a specially good 
‘ dinner prepared before sunset on Friday is oaten, » 
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servant of tlic synagogue or .'fttwimtWt, collects the supplies, borrows 
if necessary tlio caste coohing pots from the treasurer or g'lhdi, 
and calls in friends and relations to help in the cooking. ^ When 
everything is ready largo copper or Cliina pdatters arc filled with 
rice, and, over the rice, four or five rice cakes or ylidrin are laid. 
As the guests come they leave their shoes in the veranda, and are 
led by the host into a pl.'ice in the house which is covered with 
carpets or mats sujjplied from the synagogue. Near the host a few 
{daces of special honour are reserved for the lionourables or 
mdnkarin and the minister or hiijdn moaning prayer - reader of 
the synagogue. When the dinner is ready large rice platters 
are brought in by some of the guests who have been a.sked to 
help, and the guests gather round the platters in groups of four 
or five. The men dine fir.st and the women after the men. When 
the guests are seated round the platters about a quarter of a 
pound of mutton is handed to each guest in a banian leaf cup. 
When the feast is served, one of the eltlers lays two pots, one full of 
water the other empty, and throe or four pieces of wheat bread and 
some salt before the minister. The minister pours water over his 
hands, lays the bread and salt on Ids open palms, and says in 
Hebrew either, Jllessed art Thou O Lord, King of the Universe, 
who causc.st bread to be produced from the earth; or Blessed art 
Thou 0 Lord King of the Universe, the Creator of different 
kinds of food. 'I'he guests say Amen, and the preacher breaks 
the broad, and dips it in salt, and eats it. He then breaks more 
piece.? of bread, dips them in salt, and hands them to the servers, 
who give one piece to each group of guests, each of whom takes and 
eats apiece. After mutton curry has been poured over the rice and 
cakes, and eating has gone on for .some time, the host asks the elders 
if they think it safe to allow drinking. They think there is no danger 
and engage that the guests will neitlior exceed nor quarrel. A cup 
of wine is offered to the proaclier, who blesses it saying. Blessed art 
Thou Lord, King of the Universe, by who.se word everything came 
into existence. The people amswer Amen. The naiulstor drinks a cup 
and the rest is served to the other guests. When all have drunk the 
minister raising both his hands and the guests joining him repeat 
from the OXLV. Psalm: The eyes of all look towards Thee and 
Thou givest them all their bread. Thou openest Thine hands and 
satisfiest the wants of all men. At the end when every one has 
washed his hands, they say a long grace. The mini.ster kisses a portion 
of bread and salt, sends it round to the guests each of whom kisses 
the bread and tastes a little of salt, and leaves. 'JTie dishes are 
then taken into the inner ])art of the hoiise where the women guests 
are seated, and a meal is served to them in the same way as to the 
men, except that there arc no seniors and no preacher to bless the 
food. If children are brought to these feasts they eat either with 
their fathers or with their mothei's. A feast for fifty guests costs 
£2 to £3 (Rs. 20 - 30). 


1 The beadle or the servant goes from house to house and standing at the door 
calls the householder by name and gives him the invitation. All accept whether or 
not they mean to go. 
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Bene-lsraols inv) neat and tidy in their dross. Their dross is 
p.artly Mural man H^artly Hindu, a turban or cap, a Hindu coat, 
trouHors or a waisfcclotli, and Hindu shoes. Indoors a rich man 
Iciaves his feet Ijiiro, wears a cap, a waistcoat, and a waistcloth or 
trousers; and :n cold weather a close woollen cap, a flannel waist¬ 
coat, and stockinps, Out of doors he wears a cap, a turban white 
rod or crimson according to taste, a cotton broadcloth or alpaca 
coat, a waistcoat \vith silver buttons, .and a silk-bordered waistcloth 
or trousers. In bis liaird bo carries a silk or cotton handkerchief, 
and wears eitbi r native shoes called dpashdi or sandals called 
vnhdns. His ci ‘reinDiiial dross is the same, except that it is generally 
white. As amoag Prabhus the young are taking to Bnglisb-cnt 
coat.s, pantaloons, and boots and slioe.s. Their ornaments are 
generally the same as those worn by middle and low class Hindus 
of the same I'aid. A rich man wears the gold earrings called 
dmWis hanging' f'(im the lobess of bis e.ars, a gold chain or Icanthi, 
and gold iingei' nngs, and carries a silver watch and chain hanging 
from his neck. A rich Bene-lsracl’s wardrobe is worth £7 to £10 
(118.70.100). Tins dress of the middle class and poor Bone-Israels 
is the sanu', only that it is of cheaper and courser materials. Out 
of door.s he wCai'.^ a wai.stcoat, a waistcloth or trousers, a cap, 
and sometime.^ a turban, the whole representing lUs. to £1 
(R.S. 5-10). 

Beno-lsiaol wuinon dress like Ivunbis in a full robe and loose 
bodice passing tlu skirt of the robe between the Poet and tucking 
it into tlio waisi liivnd behind. They do not wear black robes. The 
indoor drc.ss (if a w( nian of a rich family is a robe or lugde, and a 
loose bodice oi' ch.di with sleeves and back, generally of country cloth. 
Tlio iudoev jeweli y includes head, ear, neck, and arm ornaments ; 
widows are iv't ullowod to wear glass bangles or the marriage lucky 
necklace or riiivhijfimh-a and nosering. In addition to the above 
on going mit of i.he house, except widows who are not allowed this 
indulo'encc;, the lieiio-Lsraol woman draws over her head a shawl or 
sllk-bordi'fi'd wai'lcloth or dholar. Hxcept that it is costlier, the 
ceremonial dre.8S of .a rich woinari doe.s not differ from that worn on 
ordinary occasion ?. Her wardrobe represents £15 to £20 (Rs. 1.50-200) 
and lier oriiamcn .s .£ 100 to £200 (Rs. 1000 - 2000). Except that her 
stock of clotlu's is smaller and that her ornaments are fewer and 
lighter, the indoor, outdoor, and ceremonial dress of a middle 
class Beno-Israel woman is tho same as that of the rich. She would 
have from tvve 1 o four changes of raiment worth altogether £7 to 
£10 (Rs. 70-100). The wife of a poor man borrows jewels for festive 
occasiou.s, and her stock of clothes varies in value from £2 to £3 
(Rs. 20-3(0. 1 ]> to t'our years of age, rich middle and poor 

children, both 1" ys and girls, are dres.sod in a cotton cap called 
tdtopi, covering tlie lie.ad and ears and tied under tho chin, or a 
gold embroidered, skullcap or golva, a short-sleeved frock, and a 
piece of cloth called hdlote, both rolled round the waist and tucked 
in front. Bet wei n four and seven, both boys and girls wear indoors 
a waistcoat, and rut of doors a cap waistcoat and trousers. Between 
seven and ten, boy-i wear indoors a cap, a waistcoat, and either 
a waistband or trousers, and out of doors a cap, a coat, 
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trousers, and native shoes. Girls, cither at home or out of doors, 
wear a bodice or waistcoat and a petticoat. As it grows up a child’s 
dress comes to cost as much as an adult’s. For a boy the yearly 
expenditure in a rich family varies from about £5 to £10 (Its, 50 -100); 
in a middle class family from about £2 to £4 (Rs. 20 -40); and in 
a poor family from about £1 to £2 (Rs. 10 - 20). For a girl in a 
rich family the expenditure varies from £4 to £7 (Rs. 40 - 70) ; in a 
middle class family from about £2 10.9. to £3 10.9. (Rs. 2,5 - 35); and 
in a poor family from 10.9. to .£l (Rs. 5 - 10). A rich man’s children 
have a full stock of ornaments; and few middle class or poor families 
are altogether without jewelry. 

Though somewhat quarrelsome and revengeful the Bene-Israels 
are a well-behaved and valuable class, hardworking, sober, loyal, 
and well-to-do. They are pensioned soldiers and hospital 
assistants, clerks, carpenters, masons, stationers, and moneylenders. 
As writers in Govenmumt ollicos, they dr.aw monthly salaries of 
£1 10s. to £20 (Rs. 15 - 200), as pensioners 8,s. to £13 (Rs. 4 - 130), 
and as masons and carpoutors IO 9 . to £4 (R.s. 5 - 40) a month. On 
the whole the Beuo-Isracls are well-to-do. They are rather fond 
of drinking and their costly ceremonies and feasts force them into 
debt. Still they are vigorous hardworking and prosperous. They 
have no professional beggars. All their destitute are relieved by 
private charity or from the Boona Bouevolcut Society’s fund. 

The Bene-Israels worship one God and use no images. In their 
synagogues they have mamuscript copies of the Old To.staTueut aud 
consider it of divine authority.' They preach their religion 
only to people of their own tribe. The essence of their faith is 
given in the Hebrew soutenco. The Lord our God He is one 
Lord." All through life this text is in the Bune-Isracl’s mouth. 
When he repeats it, ho touches the right eye with the right thumb, 
the left eye with the little linger, iuul the forehead witli the three 
middle fingers. Besides the belief in one God, the Bene-Israel 
confession of faith includes thirteen articles; That God i,s the 
Creator and Governor of the universe ; that He was, is, and will 
be their only God ; that He is without form and without change; 
that He is the beginning and end of all things ; that Ho alone should 
be worshipped; that the Old Te.stament is the only true Scripture,s; 
that Mose.s excelled all the prophets, aud that his law.s should be 
obeyed; that the law in their possession is the same law as was 
given by God to Moses ; that it will never change; that God knows 
all men aud understands their works; that God will rew.ard the 
just and will puni.sb the unjust; that the proml.sed Messiah is to 
come ; and that the dead will rise an<l glorify Him. 

The Bene-Israels have two kinds of ye.ars, acivil year and a religious 
year. The civil year begins from the month of Ti,shri in September, 
from the first of which they date the creation of the world.® The 


1 When worn out, their manuscripts are buried or sunk in deep water. Their loss 
is mourned as the death of a man. 

* Deuteronomy, vi, 4. ^ The Benc-laraers era is the creation b.c. 3G71. 
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religious year begins from Nissdn wbicb generally falls in March and 
is said to mark the date when the Israelites left Egypt. The names 
of the days or yome of the week are: Rishon or Sunday, 8hem 
or Monday, Shalishi or Tuesday, Rehiyi or Wednesday, Hamishi 
or Thursday, Shishi or Friday, and Shabiyi Shabbath or Saturday. 
They calculate by lunar months. There are twelve months in the 
year, each month with twenty-nine to thirty days.^ Every third year 
an additional month called Be-Addr or the second Addr is added 
which always falls after the Addr month. The names of their 
months are; Tiskri or September, 'Seshod/n, or October, Kislev or 
November, Tehet or December, Shehdth or January, Addr or 
February, Nissdn or March, Tyar or April, Sivdn or May, Tammuj 
or June, Ab or July, and Elul or August. The following fasts and 
feasts are observed by the Bene-Israels: The first month Tishri 
falls in September and has thirty days. On the first of this month 
the world was created. The feasts that fall in this month are; 
1. Rosh ffosana, or the new year’s day; 2. 8om Oadalya, or the 
fast of the new year; 3. Kippur, or the atonement day; and 
4. Sukoth, or the tabernacle feast. Rosh Hosdna is known under 
four names: (1) the new year’s day, (2) the day of remembrance,® 
(3) the judgment day,3 and (4) the trumpet-blowing day.'‘ The feast 
begins from sunset and lasts for the first two days of the month. 
A week or so before this day the whole house is whitewashed, new 
clothes are bought, and all are merry. Except that cooking is 
allowed the first two days are kept as sabbaths. At three in 
the morning, dressed in their best, they attend the synagogue, 
When service is over, the congregation divides into two parties 
facing each other, one standing and the other sitting. Those 
standing read the forgiveness prayers, asking to be forgiven 
their sins. Those sitting say, As we forgive you, so may 
you be forgiven from on High. Then those that were standing 
sit down, and those that were sitting stand, and in thejr turn ask 
and receive forgiveness. Then they kiss each other’s hands 
and return home, where they kiss the hands of the women of 
the house, and sit down to a rich feast of apples, dates, pumpkins, 
honey, fish, and sheep’s head. Early next morning they attend 
service and spend the day in the same manner as the day before. 
Som Oadalya, on the third of the month, is held in remembrance 
of Gadalya’s murder, on the anniversary of which a month before 
the' Bene-Israels begin morning prayers. This feast is commonly 
known as the New Year’s Day feast or Navydcha Roja, when new 
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1 The day of the new moon is called the first of the month. It is not observed by 
them unless it falls on a Sunday, when they keep it both in their houses and in the 
synagogue repeating prayers. From the fifth to the ninth of the month, when the 
moon is seen to increase, they read prayers standing on their toes and facing the moon. 

2 The name Day of Remembrance is given that people may remember the prophets 
before God, be saved from sin, and admitted into heaven, 

® The name Judgment Day is given because on this day God judges the dead. The 
names of the righteous are written in the book of life, and of the unholy in the book 
of death. Those whose good and bad actions are equal are kept till tbe day of judg¬ 
ment in order to allow them time to repent and be enrolled in the book of life. 

♦ It is the Trumpet-blowing Day because the trumpet is blown one hundred and 
one times in memory of the sheep offered instead of Isaac on mount Moriah. 

B 310-65 
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rico mixed with milk and sugar is eaten. Tasting this dish is said 
to please ancestral sonls which come and ait on the house tops. 
They hang cara of rice on their doors. The first ten days of 
the month are spent in repenting and confessing sin. The 
sabbath that follows thi.s fo.stival ia called the Repentance Sabbath 
or Trahuha 8luibhath. During these days the lleno-lsrac'la attend 
service at throe in the morning, repeating the forgiveness or aalihot 
prayers. The prayers liist for about two hour,s. When they are 
over they kiss each otherhs hands and go home and sit to a dinner 
of sweetmeats, mutton,^ and liquor. They offer a prayer over each 
plate, smell tlm sahja and put it aside, pour liquor on tlio ground 
to satisfy their ancestor.s, and ma,ke a hearty meal, Iti the after¬ 
noon they bathe in cold water or Idnia, plunging in seven tiTties 
and repeating prayer.s, or pouring water on their heads seven times 
with hathing pot.s, .and being sti-uck by the minister seven times 
across the back with a coi-d. When the bath is over arid bofuro 
lamplight, they finish their meals. Dressing in white clothes with 
the women and children in tlicir richest robes, they go to the 
synagogue, 'l.Tiis is beautifully lighted, and all the law books are 
taken out of the ark by the elders, and portions are rea-d. The 
atonement fast or Kipjmr on the tenth day is kept strictly. A, 
few families kill a cock. They spend the day and night in con¬ 
fession and prayer. They blow trumpets in their houses, and 
shutting themselves in their houses till the evening of the next 
day,® they do not talk to or even toncli people of other castes, For¬ 
merly the Beuc-I.sraels on the atonement day worshipped the moon, 
kissed their hands and bowed down to it, throw towards it a few 
grains of rico some sandal-paste or gandh and aahja loaves, and 
showed it a silver or gold coin which was then laid in a box. 'I'ho 
house lamp was also worshipped. Now they pray for the Empress 
of India, tho Governor of Bombay, and others in authority. On the 
eleventh day alma are given and friends and relations feasted. 
On tho fifteenth tlay the fo.ast of Sukoth is celebrated ivhich la.sts 
seven days. A booth i,s built near tho synagogue and covered 
with branches of trcc.s and adorned with flow'ers and fruit, and 
in it the feast of l^alms is celebrated. On the eighth day called 
Siinhdt Tora all the law books are taken out of the ark and placed 
on the pulpit, tho people dancing and jumping round it. 1'his 
goes ou seven tiinc,s, each time with the repetition of Ilcbrow 
verses. This is observed as a feast of groat rejoicing, men 
women and children dancing ami singing Hebrew, Muhammadan, 
and Maratlu' songs. Wine is luiudcd round, and all is morriment 
ami joy. 'J'he second mouth IJ.eshvdn falls in Kdrtih or Oetober- 
Novombor and has thirty days. 'This month has neither a fa.st 
nor a feast. 'I'ho third month Kialcv falls in Margahirah or 
November-December and has thirty days. On tho twenty-fifth, 
being tho eighth day of the festival of Ilannlca, or temple cleans¬ 
ing, they light their houses, beginning with two lamps on the first 


’ If they do not got tl)c sheep’s liver, which is au iniportaut part of tliodish, they 
use ill ita stcail a fried 

- From tills tho day is khown as the door-shuttiug or ddr-jihalnydcha mn. 
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tlivoe on tlir senotid, and soon till tlie cightli wlien tlioy light 
uiiio latnp.s ami to tho syuagogiio,'where also liimp,9 are light¬ 

ed, and tlicrc ■‘hev pray both in the 'morning' and evening. Tho 
fourth monl li '/ht.'/ falls in Jhin.s'tt, or December - January and has 
tiventy-iiiuo da v <. A fast is held on tho tenth of tho month, 'ildic fifth 
month iVArtd//, lads in Ifdy/t. or January-Pebnary and has thirty 
days. Bloasinga i,re invoked on the new loaves and vegetables are 
freely oat :'n. ’I 'ln sixth mouth Adiir falls in Phdigu.ii or February- 
Maroh and ha< in.mnt.y-uiuo days. Oii the thirteenth a fast i.s hold 
and the iourtim.h. is a great feast day. All Bono-Israols go 
to tho .synagiigiio to hear the .story of Lot or road. The 

seventh mouth Vi.s-sdii. falls iii Chaitra or March-April and has 
thirty day.s. Tlrr fe.stiA'al of the Passover b(!gins on tho four- 
teeuth. On l:lio Ir.st two day.s the Beiie-lsracls u.se rice broad mixed 
witli vege'abhs :.!id during tbe next si.x day.s rice bread alone. On 
the tirst diy tin y i at the right leg'of a goat and while praying drink 
Avino freely. TIk! tAventiy-third of this month is called Jiviharj, and 
is .spent iis a day o>. rejoicing. On tho first and the last tAvo days 
of the tiicnth jir.A,yer.s arc repeated in the synagogues. On the 
thirtieth in A'vm y housoholvl all nuAtal and glass pots are sunk in 
Avator. If this IS not done they are thought mifit for use. J’he first 
born, Avhoi.hoi imi,!i,(.)r female, fa.sts on this day. The eighth mouth 
hjar falls iu T:o'-^r.’ Lh or April - May and lias tAVonty-uiiio days. In 
this montli falls t m second Passover, observed by those only Avho 
eould not keep he- first. 'I’he uiiitli mouth 8mm falls in Jeshth or 
May-Juue and Ins thirty days. 'I'he feast begins on the sixth of the 
month. It is l<e|it for two days in memoi'yof God's gift of tho hiAv 
to Moses, the pc.ii Ic l•emainiug iiwake at the synagogue during the 
night praying. Th.:: Icuth montli ;7'numay falls in A'l^hiidh ov Juno- 
July and lias iv.cuty-nine days. The seventeenth is kept as a 
fa.st ill mi'i iory e:: tiie breaking of tbe tables of the law by Moses. 
Tho eleventh luoiI- 1.1 I h falls in Slrmvan or J uly-Auginst and has 
tliirty days. On I lie'ninth tho Bono-Israels 1’a.st on account of the 
tlestriietion of their temple at Jerusalem, They eat only wot 
pulse or rd/i'itid , d i) not Avear the surplice, sit on tho floor of the 
syiiagoguo, cover ilii- Iuav boxe.s with black cloth, and hold it as a 
day of deep iiionni iig. The twelfth mouth EUtl falls iu Phddrajxid 
or August-iSoiUnnoor and ha.s twenty-nine days. Tho people fast 
and attcml the .--y namoguo for prayers before dawn. 

T’ho chief rites aie marriage, birlJi, circumcision, a girl’s coming 
of age, and death. Tho marriage ceremonio.s are quite as important 
and coniplicr.tcd ns among Hindus and have a special interest from 
tho curious inixtu -e ( f Hindu and JoAvi.sh emstoms. 

When the lioy’s tamily fix to a.sk a certain girl iu marriage, 
they .send one iJ' iluir nearest kinsmen and one of their nearest 
kinswomen to ni.nko the offer. At the girl’s house the kinsm-an 
sits outside Avil.h t m men of the house and tho kiiiSAvoman sits 
inside with the w mien of the house. After general talk the 
messengers make an offer for tho girl’s hand. Her parents consult 
together and either aci.-ept or refuse, or, if there is some question 
as to the amount if dowry she should bring or the value of the 
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ornaments she slioiild receive, they put off tlieir decision till 
the point is settled. A day or two after the two families have 
come to an agreement, the boy’s father goes to the headman’s or 
mitkddam’s house, tolls him of the agreement, and asks him to 
call the girl’s father to fix the settlement day or hetdvan. The girl’s 
father comes, and the same evening is generally fixed for the 
settlement. G uosts are called, many or few according to the parties’ 
means, and about seven in the evening meet at the headman’s 
house. 'J'he headman tolls the elders or mdnkaris the object of the 
meeting, and one of tho elders explains to the guests the marriage 
that is proposed, and charges them if they know of any objection 
to declare it. If no one raises an objection, tho headman fixes 
dates for the marriage and other observances, so that all may fall 
between one Saturday evening and tbe next Friday noon. He 
tells the parents how many dinners they should give, and how 
much they should pay to tho synagogue.^ Tlien, at the boy’s 
fatlier’a oxperise, liquor is brought in, and with some grains of 
parched gram or rice, is handed to the minister who blesses tho cup 
and drinks it. Tho headman, his assistants or chaugulds, and tho 
fathers drink next, and when tho whole party have drunk, the 
minister asks a bles.siug, and tho company, after eating betelnut 
and smoking tobacco, go to their homes. 

Two to eight days later comes the sugar-eating or mikarprida. 
About seven in the moruiug male and female guests meet at the 
boy’s. Wheu tlie elders are seated tho father j)laces before them, 
covered with a handkerchief, a metal plate full of sugar or molasses 
with a gold or silver ring hid in it. The bridegroom richly 
dressed, with a boy on cither side holding lighted candles and 
repeating Hebrew texts,^ is led to the door and set on a richly 
habited hor.so, and the party form into a procession with mu.si- 
cians playing in front of them and go to the girl’s. . At the girl’s 
they are met and led into the house, where tlie girl richly dressed is 
seated on a chair or stool covered with white cloth. When tho boy 
has been brought in and made to stand facingtho girl tho minister asks 
the girl’s father and tho elders if tho guests may eat sugar. Wheu 
the girl’s father says they may, tho minister, picking tho ring out of 
the sugar, hands it to the boy, and asks tho girl to give the boy her 
right hand. ’J’he boy thrice repeats the words, Jlehold thou art 
sanctified unto mo by this ring according to the law of Moses and 
Israel, and gradually draws the ring on the first finger of tho 
girl’s right hand. ’I'lien, in accordance with the minister’s instruc¬ 
tions, tho boy drops sugar into tho girl’s mouth, and sits facing her 


* (5enerally if the boy’s p,ireiits give the synagogue £3 10a. to £4 (Rs. ,35 - 40) and 
the girl’s parents £1 JO.*?, to £2 (Rs. 15- 20) they need give no caste dinners. 

The texts are : A true law hathtlod given to Ilia people by theiiaiul of Ilis prophet, 
■who was faithfuHn his house, God will never alter nor change His law for any other. 
He boholdeth and knowetU all our secrets ; for Ho viowoth tho end of a thing at its 
beginning. Ho rewardeth the pious man according to his works and puniaheth the 
wicked according to his wickedness. At the end of days will He send our Anointed, 
to reilecm those who hope for the accomplisJiincnt of his salvation. God in His great 
mercy will revive the dead ; blessed be His glorious name, iiraiscd ftir ever more, 
Those are the thirteen main articles of our faith. They are the foundations of the 
decree of Cod and His law. 
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on a low wootloii stool. She then drops sugar into his mouth and is 
lod into tlie itimu- room where the women are. After some sugar 
and liquor tlu‘ girl’s father gives the guests a feast generally of rice 
and muttoi: aud the and sweetened cocoanut milkj they return to 
tlie hoy's house, and after more sugar aud beteliiut go to their 
homes. 

About t wo days before the marriage, both at the bride’s and 
bridgroom's hmisiis, five bridesmaids or karavulis are called, and 
after being tiasited to molasses betolnut and tobacco, take baskets 
of rice to the w o l aud wash it, amusing themselves by throwing 
the water at oacii oi.her. In the evening they come hack. Liquor 
aud tobacco are sewed to them, and, singing Alarathi songs, they 
smear the handim 1 with turmeric, tie mango leaves round it, aud 
grind all the rice into Hour, Meanwhile at both the houses other 
preparations gc* I ill Supplies of rice, sugar, oil, molasses, spices, 
lirevvood, a she(i|i r r two, liquor, clothes, aud ornaments are laid in, 
and in some cases marriage booths are built.^ 

Early in the rnornlng of the day before the wedding, the hoy’s 
parents, or Lsomo inonibers of his family, go with music, to ask their 
friouds to come t'j the turmoric-rubbiiig. The women guests come 
about one, the lioy is seated on a cot in a front room, aud seven 
married women or unmarried girls with ranch joking and romping 
rub him with tiirnii ric. The boy who has now tho briglituess of God 
or khicdui nvr, iqnm him, may not leave tho house, and is placed 
under the charge el iwo uniuarried men of his family who are con¬ 
stantly with hitn caiiiug, drinking, and sleeping by his side. When 
the turmericrubliing i.s finishedafew unmarried girls tie the marriage 
crown or ^hem to -he hoy’s hrow.^ After tying the marriage crown 
the women lake (ho rest of tho turmeric to tho bride’s house, rub 
her with it, and bjiflx! her. On their return the boy is bathed aud 
given a meal, ileli liiut aud leaves are handed round and the guo.sts 
retire, d’hey come h ick'about seven, serve cooked rice and milk, 
fetch henna, and, seating tho boy on a cot, paste henna over his 
bauds and feet ami tie them iu cloth. They then go to the girl’s 
hou.se, and after rubbing her bauds aud foot with henna, go hack 
to the boy’s, cat a, iiioie or loss sumptuous meal, aud go home. 

Next morning tho boy’s and girl’s bauds aud foot are wa-shed 
and friends called lo the ancestral dinner or nith. Tho bride’s 
family are sfiecially iuvited, and with tho elders and office-bearers 
of the caste, are sc ited on a white cloth in the marriage hall. A 
bra.ss dish, filled \vi .h wlieat cakes, pioco.s of rice bread, sugar, 
cocoa-kernel, cooked vice, goat’s liver, homp, sahja leaves, a glass 
of litjuor, and a fiioi e of bread with a little molasses, is set in the 
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^ Tlie practice of Luil'liii;.’ booths is dying out, 

^ The marriage efown in mule of beads of sandalwood powder or of paper. It is 
given to the ]>oy by lii.s i< l:it ioiis. Sometimes a boy gets scvonil of tliem, and they 
arc interwoveu by his fatli n with silver chains or false pearls. The ancient Jews 
ci’owned the maiM’ietl e(«u)d«i. The husliand’s crown was of salt anti sulphur to 
remind him, it is waitl, of Stuloni and so iucline him to cleave to iiis wife and avoid 
uucleanness. Basnage, 47^. Tho original choice of salt^ancl of aulpluir there aeems 
little doubt was beoauau llu y were great spirit-scarers. 
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midst of the asscmhly on a folded white cloth. At the hoadman^s 
request, the preacher, after praying in Hebrew for about a quarter 
of an hour, distributes the contents of the di.sh among the guests. 
A groat dinner follows. After the dinner the giiTs redations 
leave, and soon after invite the boy’s family to their house whore a 
second feast is given. 

About two in the afternoon the boy is seated on a cot and his head 
is shaved by a barber,^ While the shaving goes on, the boy’s 
relations wave copper coins round his head and throw them to one 
side. After the boy’s the heads of his father and of his two 
guardians are shaved, and tlio barber i.s paid (id. to 2.s, Qd. (Rs. ^ -1:|) 
besides the coins waved about tho boy. The boy bis fatbor and 
tho two gnardia.ns are nibbed witli cocoa-rnilk and spice.s and 
bathed, and tho boy is dressed in fresh clothes. At the gill’s 
a woman banglo-hawker is called in, draws three or four green 
glass bangles round tho girl ’s and some of tho other women’s wri,sts, 
and is given rice coeoauuts and ChI. to 2s. (id. (Rs. \ -1 ]) in money. 

About fivo ill tho evening men and women guests begin to drop 
in. at tho boy’s house. As tlicy come they aro soatod, tlie men iu 
the marriage liall and the women iu the house. In tho house two 
platos arc filled, one with a robe and bodice and ornaments eitlior of 
gold or silvor, five pounds of sugar, live, almonds, live dates, and five 
betelmits. In tho other plate aro live pounds of molasses, a cotton 
robe worth 10.<. to Jbl (Its. 5-10), a cotton bodice wortli 4«, to O.s-, 
(Rs. 2'd), silvor ornaments, and almonds and other articles as in 
the first plate. Both (ilatos are covered witli silk haudkorchiefs 
brought into the marriago hall and set in the midst of tho guests. 
Ton of the guests, some of them men and some of them women and 
one older, taking tho plates on men’s shoulders go with music to tho 
girl’s hoiLso, aud the men ait in the marriage hall with the platos 
boforo them, and tho woineu inside with tho women of tlic honso. A 
low wooden stool spread witli a white sheet is placed near the plate.s, 
and the girl is brought out by hor father aud seated on the stool, 
her father sitting beliiud lier. The girl’s rolatioms are called to soo 
the proseut.s or baris, and when they come, about four or fivo of tho 
boy’s relations remove the handkerchief from tlie first plate, 'fhoy 
examine tho ornaments and the robe and tho bodice, and if they aro 
not satisfied with their value, quarrels arise that can be stoyiped only 
by the gift of more valuable pre.sents. When this is arranged one of 
the boy’s relations drops a littlo .sugar into tlie girl’s and her father’s 
mouths, and tho ornaineiit.s and clothes are presentoil to her. After 
tho second plate has been presented in tho same way tho girl is 
taken into tho house and dre.ssed in her now clothes hy the women 
of tho family. Tho boy’s relations return to hi.s father’s house, 
aud after a light meal the boy i.s dressed in silk trousers, along robe 
m jama with a dagger or kkanjir at tho wai.st, a turban, a shoulder- 
cloth or divpeta, aud shoes."'' In his hands he holds a tinsel-covered 
cocoanntj a,silk handkerchief, and flower wreaths and gold ornamonts 


I This custom h.i.s lutoly been stop])fi<]. 

a During the tivn iiunriiige days the bride and bridegroom are very careful 
always to carry about the dagger. It is believed to keep off evil spirits. 
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encircle l^is neck, waist, arms, and fingers. On his brow is tied the 
marriage crown or shera, and long flower garlands cover him from 
head to foot. As he comes out of the house the guests stand up, 
and, repeating texts, lead him outside and seat him on a richly- 
decked horse. At starting they either break a hen’s egg under 
the horse’s right forefoot or dash a cocoanut on the ground in front 
of him, and forming a procession start for the synagogue.^ Mean¬ 
while the girl, richly dressed and covered with jewels with a shawl 
over her head, and with music and nine or ten women and one or two 
men, has been brought to the synagogue and seated on a chair facing 
the east covered with a white cloth. When he arrives the boy is led with 
the singing of songs into the synagogue and made to stand facing the 
girl, and the hems of their garments are tied together. Behind 
them on chairs, covered with a white cloth, sit their fathers and 
near kinsmen, their clothes also tied together. The rest of the 
male guests sit or stand in other parts of the synagogue and the 
women sit outside in the veranda. When all are in their places, 
the beadle asks the guests if they agree to the marriage and they 
answer they agree. The boy covers the girl with his flower garland 
and ties the marriage coronet or shura on her brow. The minister 
repeats Hebrew texts and the boy, standing in front of the girl, 
with a silver cup in his hand containing a silver ring and grape 
juice, looking towards the guests says, With yoiir leave I perform 
the ceremony. The guests answer. With God’s leave. The boy 
goes on: And with our elders’s leave do I perform this ceremony. 
The guests again say. With God’s leave. The boy exclaims, 
*Praise be to the Lord for His goodness to us. The guests : And 
for His^infinite mercy. The boy: May joy increase among the 
children of Israel. The guests : And may it spread in Jerusalem, 
The boy. May the holy temple be again built and may the prophets 
Elijah and Moses come and gladden the hearts of the people of 
Israel. Blessed art Thou O Lord, King of the Universe, that 
created the fruit of the vine. Blessed art Thou 0 Lord, King of the 
Universe, who hath sanctified us with Thy commandments, who hast 
forbidden fornication, and restrained us from the betrothed, but hath 
permitted us those who are married to us by means of the canopy 
and wedlock. Blessed art thou Lord who sanctifieth Israel by 
means of the canopy of wedlock. Thou Rebecca the daughter of 
■'Mr. Awn Samuel art betrothed and married unto me Joseph David 
the son of Mr. David Benjamin hy this cup and by this silver ring 
that is kept in the glass of wine and by all that is under my 
authority in the presence of these witnesses and masters according to 
the law of Moses and Israel, Praised be the Lord who created the 
fruit of the vine and suffered men and women to be joined in 
wedlock. Looking towards the girl and calling her by her name 
he says : You have been betrothed and married to me, by this cup, 
whose wine you shall drink, by the silver in the cup, and by all 
that belongs to me I wed thee before these witnesses and priest, in 
accordance -with the laws of Moses and of the Israelites. He then 
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drinks half the wine and says twice over; By this you are being 
wed to mo, and then bending pours the rest of the wino, not 
leaving a single drop in tho glass, into the girl’s mouth. Then 
taking tho ring he holds tho girl’s right hand, and pushing 
the ring over tho tip of her first finger say.s; Sec you are 
married to me by this ring according to the law of Moses and tho 
Israelites. After this has been thrice repeated, ho takes a tumbler 
with some wine in it, and a necklace of gold and black bead.s, puts 
the necklace round the girl’s neck, drinks some wine, and pouring 
the re,st into her mouth, dashes the glass to pieco.s on tho floor.* 
Then the priest reads the written covenant or Icetuha.'^ Before 
reading the last sentence ho takes tho fringes of the four corners 
of the boy’s veil or smth, and says thrice over: God commands 


1 Some s-iy the breaking of the glues typifie.s the frailty of life and others that it 
is (lone to remind the |)eo|tIe of the destruction of Jerusalem. The oriidnal reason 
lU'obably was to prevent tho glass falling into the hands of a magician. ° 

2 In some places tho reading of the marriage covenant forms the whole of tho 
ceremony. J'he. marriage covenant generally runs: This eoremony is being 
performed liy people of gooil mark, in a good season, in a lucky hour, in the name 
of the Great Merciful One, whoso name is c.x;dted, wlio is, wortliy of the gi-eatness 
who is greater than all blessings and praise. May tbe ooinmunicatioii between the 
bride and bridegroom and between the assembled congregation find favour with Him. 
And may the bridegroom be gladdened joyful and merry, may ho receive final 
salvation, may ho be kept from evil and may ho be freed, and may bis vows be 
fullilled. May both the bride and the bridegroom be joyful ami jileasunt, be 
fruitful and multiply; may they live hapj.ily together anil jirospei'. He who’ has 
gained a wife has gained what i.s beat, ami, has received grace from God’s house. 
Kiches arc handed down from one’a father, a wise wife is a gift from God. May 
your wife be as the fruitful vino by tho side of your house and your children 
round your table like tlie Jai/iU. Behold tho man who fears God recoives 
such blessings. May God liless yon from .Sion that all the day.s of your life you 
may wish well for Jerusalem, anil wish cmiteutmcnt among the people of Israel 
with your children’s children. In tlii.s city of PooiM on the river wliich flows 
into the great sea and in tho year (name of the year), mnnih (name of the mo/ah) 
and (tay (name of tlie day), according to our calculation of tho creation, linjamih 
Daud the liandsonie bachelor, tho son of the honourable gentleman Mr, jarun JJaud 
asked the maid AViiwco, wiio is as tho roe and a crown of beauty, the daugliter of 
tho honourable gentleman Mr. AhrnhamSoUntionto bo hi.s wife uoeordino to the law 
of Moses ami Israel, Maying, as among the people of Israel men supply1;heir wives 
with food and rich clothe.s by working and living in love with tlicni, 1 will by the 
help of God furnish you with food and elothes by working and living with you in 
love. And I give you two hnndiKd prji which are equal to the tweivty-fivc piji of 
pure silver, being tbn value of your virginity. And I will give you food, clothes' and 
whatever is necessary for you, and will live with you according to tlie w.ay of the 
world. As tbe virgin bride Hebecca lias agreed to be liis wife, and as tbe above 
mentioned bridegroom lias taken from her in his own hands and has Jeept in hi.s 
possession tho dowry of the orn,aments of silver and gold and of clothes of the value 
of .f; 15 (its. 150) which she has brought from her father’s house to the liouso of her 
hiistond, he has kept the dowry with him aa a debt and as goods like sheep and 
iron. This is the iirofit or loss that may arise from it. Besides this the bridegroom 
Benjamin Band gives lier, by his own will £13 (Bs. 130) more as consideration for tho 
covenant. So the rupees of the dowry and the additionai nipee.s togetluir amount to 
£28 (Ra. 280). The aliove meiitionod bridegroom Berijamm Baud .said to us The 
responsibility of tliis nuarriage covenant is on me and my children I agree to it and 
after me this must be paid from the best of my properties. 'I'ho responsnulitv’and 
the claim of this marriage deed is on the goods that I may have bought and that I 
ehall buy in future, and over that wldeli has risk in it, and even on the coat 
on my back and that is also included in it. According to the custom and 
TOle of tho wi.se, whose memory is b]e,ssed, the responsibility of this marriage deed 
us a.s the responsibility of those marriage deeds of the daughters of Israel tint 
have been iii practice from tlie times of old down to tbe present time T’liis is 
not merely as acertiiieate or a copy. All sorts of right in the world over it arc 
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that he who marries shall feed his wife wellj clothe her, and per¬ 
form the duty of marriage. All these the boy promises to fulfil. 
Then the guests invoke a blessing, and the boy signs the paper 
in the presence of two witnesses and the minister.^ The minister 
reads the last sentence of the marriage covenant, signs it, and 
rolling it up hands it to the boy, who delivers it to the girl, saying 
Take this marriage covenant, henceforth all that belongs to me 
is yours. She takes it in her open hands, and makes it over to 
her father. The guests then sing a song in praise of God, with 
whpse will the ceremony was performed, and in praise of the 
bride and bridegroom. The minister then takes a glass of wine and 
repeats the seven following blessings. Blessed art Thou 0 Lord 
our God, King of the Universe, who created the fruit of the vine. 
Blessed art Thou 0 Lord our God, King of the Universe, who hath 
created every thing for Thy glory. Blessed art Thou O Lord our 
God, King of the Universe, who hath formed man. Blessed art Thou 
O Lord our God, King of the Universe, who hath formed man in 
the likeness of Thy form, and prepared for him a like form of 
everlasting fabric. Blessed art Thou O Lord our God, who foi’meth 
man. She who was barren shall rejoice and delight at the gathering 
of her children unto her with joy. Blessed art Thou O Lord, who 
causeth him to rejoice with her children, Ye shall surely rejoice ye 
loving companions as your Creator caused your forefathers to rejoice 
in the garden of Eden. Blessed art Thou 0 Lord, who canseth the 
bridegroom and bride to rejoice. Blessed art Thou 0 Lord our God, 
King of the Universe, who hath created joy and gladness, bride¬ 
groom and bride, love and brotherhood, delight and pleasure, peace 
and friendship. Speedily, 0 Lord our God, let there be heard in the 
cities of Judah and in the streets of Jerusalem the voice of joy and 
the voice of gladness, the voice of the bridegroom and the voice of 
the bride, the voice of merriment of the bridegrooms at their 
marriage feasts and the music of youth. Blessed art Thou 0 Lord 
who causeth the bridegroom to rejoice with the bride and causeth 
them to prosper. The minister then repeats three texts. At the 
end of the third text, the guests clap their hands, and the musicians 
catching the sound beat their drums. When the music is over the 
boy is seated on the right of the girl on another chair and wine is 


void. In the questions of heritage all must be'done according to the qustom of 
the country. 

At this point the reader of the covenant stops for a short time ; the signatures 
of witnesses are taken. The minister says God eominands that he who marries 
shall feed his wife well, clothe her, and perform the duty of marriage. The 
bridegroom says All these I will do. After the signatures are taken the reader 
goes on, And we the undersigned witnesses have in a right manner made the 
above mentioned bridegroom Benjamin Baud swear to what is written and said in 
this ; and all this is fair, clear, true, and steadfast. 

Witnesses, at least two. The signature of the bridegroom. 


The signature of the reader. 


* The witnesses are chosen by the girl’s father. They ask the boy whether he 
approves of them as witnesses. 
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banded to ail present. Tbe minister, putting his right hand on their 
heads, blesses the boy first and then the girl. He takes almonds 
betelnuts and other things from one of the plates, fills the girl's 
lap with them, and a relation, either of the boy or the girl, presents 
tho minister with almonds, betelnuts, and other articles from the 
other plate. 

Next comes the gift-making or aher,^ The girl’s mother hands 
the minister a gold ring worth 8s. to £1 (Bs. 4- 10). The minister 
calls out her name, names the present, and, putting a little Sugar into 
the boy’s mouth, hands the ring to the boy. Others follow, each man 
or woman going to the minister whispers in his ear his or her name, 
and hands him the present. The minister calls out the giver’s name, 
states what the present is, and putting a little sugar into the giver’s 
mouth makes the gift over to the boy. When all the boy’s presents 
are received, the girl’s relations come forward, and in the same way 
through the minister make presents to the girl. In the same way 
the boy’s and girl’s fathers make presents to their relations ending 
with a special present of a shilling or two to the guests for leave to 
untie the knot that fastens the hems of the bride’s and bridegroom’s 
garments. The rest of the sugar is handed round or is melted in 
water and drunk. Then the boy and girl leaving their places are 
taken to a table, and blessed by the minister, laying 2s. to 10a. 
(Rs. 1 - 5) on the table. While the guests sing, the boy and the girl 
walk round the table and kiss the tora or roll of the law. When 
they come near the steps of t!ie synagogue, the singing stops, and the 
boy is set on the. horse and the girl taken away either in a palanquin 
or a carriage. The procession then starts with lighted torches music 
and fireworks to the girl’s house, At the girl’s house her brother, 
standing near the door, drops a little sugar into the boy’s mouth, 
hands him a cocoanut, and squeezes bis right ear. The boy gives 
him a cocoanut and he goes back into the house. Then the girl’s 
relations, helping the boy and girl to alight, tie the hems of thefr 
garments, and walking together side by side they go and stand in 
front of the house steps. An elderly woman brings a handful of 
cooked rice or dmhat in a dish, and waving it round their heads, 
throws the rice into the street. Then, with singing, the boy and girl 
are taken into the house and seated side by side, the women guests 
follow the pair, and the men sit in the marriage hall. In the house 
the women relations of the girl with their husbands wash both the 
boy’s and girl’s feet, the husbands pouring the water and the wives 
washing the feet. When their feet are washed, between eleven and 
twelve, the boy is led into the marriage hall and feasted with the 
men, while the girl feasts with the women in the house. When the 
feast is over betelnnt and tobacco are handed round and the guests 
take their leave. After they are gone the bridesmaids lead tbe 
boy and girl to a separate room where they pass tbe night.^ Next 


' The presents are ornaments, clothes, and money. When cash presents are 
made the minister is paid IJd. (1 a.) by each giver and the giver is not allowed to go 
until he pays it* 

^ Among the old Jews this would seem to have been one of the duties of the 
groomsman i 
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morning, tte third day, the hoy and girl bathe, and, dressing in their 
marriage clothes, are seated face to face on a sheet. About eight 
some cocoa or cow’s milk with sugar is brought and they feed one 
another. Two hours later guests begin to come, the boy’s friends 
are sent for, and a meal of rice, split peas, dry-fish, vegetables, and 
pickles is served. After the meal is over most of the men leave and 
the rest, sitting with the boy and girl in the marriage hall, watch 
the boy and girl biting pieces of betel-leaf and cocoa-kernel out of 
each other’s mouths. Other married couples, even old men and 
women, do the same, and the morning passes in much merriment. 
Then the older people retire, and till about four the children play 
at odds and evens, or hide and seek. About four, with the singing 
of special songs, the girl’s hair is combed and dressed with flowers, 
and her wedding robes are put on. A kinswoman leads the bride’s 
mother and seats her near the girl, and while scoffing songs are sung, 
her hair is combed, and with much laughter and mockery decked 
with paper and tinsel ornaments. After the amusement has gone on 
for an hoar or so they retire into the house. lu the evening, when 
the guests begin to come, her mother fills the girl’s lap with 
almonds betelnuts and dates, and gives the boy a silk handkerchief 
and a gold or silver ring. Five married women touch the hoy’s 
knees shoulders and head with grains of rice, the boy and girl stand 
facing the women, and the hoy bows low to each, and is given a 
silk handkerchief. Then the boy and the girl pass through the 
marriage hall, where the girl’s father has been entertaining some 
guests, and with songs are led out and the boy is set on horsehack, 
and the girl with her maids of honour or karavlis is carried in a 
palauquin or carriage. A big silk umbrella is held over the boy and 
on- either side a silver fan and a fly-flap, and to pacify evil spirits 
a cocoanut is broken or an egg is smashed under the horse’s right 
forefoot.! The procession moves on to the synagogue with music, 
lighted torches, and fireworks.* At the synagogue door they begin 
to sing and the boy and girl are taken in and made to stand near 
the table before the law scrolls or safar tolas. The girl’s father 
lays 2s. to 10s. (Rs. 1-5) on the table and the minister, placing his 
right hand first on the boy’s and afterwards on the girl’s head, 
blesses them. The hoy and girl pass round the table, kiss the law 
scroll, and with songs are led out and the procession moves on 
to the boy’s house,® At the marriage hall door some slay a 
goat,! sprinkle a line of blood from the marriage hall to the house 
door, for the boy aud girl to walk along. When the guests are met a 
sheet is spread and the boy’s father and mother are seated on it side 
by side. Then the boy is set on his father’s lap, and while the girl 
is being seated on his mother’s lap, the hoy says to his parents,. 
Take this your wealth. Then the boy’s kinswomen wash the hoy’s, 
and girl’s feet, the boy presenting them with 2s. to 4s. (Rs. 1- 2)'. 


1 This custom has lately been given up. 

2 The expense 2s. to 2s. (M. (Ks.l - li) of lighting the synagogue is borne by the 

girl’s father. ® If the boy belongs to another village a feast is given. 

* The carcass of the goat is not eaten but thrown on the street to satisfy evil spirits. 
This is not now practised by the Bene-Israels, 
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After a dinner to tlio men in the marriage hall and to the women 
in the hou.se the guests withdraw. 

About seven next morning, th(i fourth day, in the girl'.s liouse, after 
some biting of botel-loaf and games of chance, tlie boy and girl are 
set on two low wooden stools and bathed in cold water by five or 
seven married women. The boy learns over the girl, and, filling hia 
mouth with water blows it in spray over her face, and she in the 
same way blows spray over his feet.' After the bath the boy and 
girl dress with the greatest haste, vying with oach otluw who shall 
bo dressed first. Eolations present the boy’s arid girl’s mothers 
with robos and bodices, and the boy and girl are led into the house 
and a feast is given.^ Next morning, the fifth day, the boy and 
girl bathe in hot water and feed one another. In the afternoon 
they are dressed and the boy a.sks his wife to lend him one of her 
ornaments to treat his friends to a cup of liquor. vShe hesitates, 
asks her people, and after .sorno delay gives him an ornament. The 
boy takes a p.arty of friends and goes to hia nearest relation’s house, 
where a boy is dressed in worn.an’s clothes. After some time the 
girl with some other women starts in .search of her husband. When 
they arc hoard coming near the house the bridegroom hnDd.s the 
ornament to the boy in wom.an’s clothes and all lie down, cover 
themselves with mats, and pretend to sleep. Presently the girl 
comes in and seeing her husband calls him, and shakos him, but 
ho does not move. She searche.s for the ornament, and not finding 
it .searches tlie hoy in woinan’.s dress. When she finds it slie 
charges her with theft. The boy-woman denies that .she is a thief and 
deolarc.s that she is a ]>ro.stitnte and that slio got the ornament from 
the bridegroom as a pro,sent. When the girl hoars this she asks 
the woman to lot her and her husband go and promises to pay her 
all her duos. Then the master of the house cnteidains them', and 
they return to the girl’s. W lien they reacli the hou.se the girl’s sister 
stands at the door and refuses to lot tliem in till her brother-in-law 
promises to give his first d.anghtcr in marriage to her son. Ho 
refuses, she pcr.sists, and in tlio end ho agrees. This is only a form, 
the agreement is seldom carried (lut. 

Next day, tho .sixth, after h.athing dressing and feoding, the girl 
is sent to draw water. When she comes back sho asks her mother- 
in-law to help her to put down the w.aterpot. Tho mother-in-law 
is too busy and tells hor sou to help his wife. Ho lifts down the 
waterpot and the girl carric.s it to tho cookroom. The rest of the 
day pas.ses in biting botcl-loa.f and pla,ying at odds and ovems. In 
the evening about seven tho hoy and girl are rubbed with cocoa- 
milk, bathed in warm water, and led to the cookroom, and the girl 
bakes in oil ten or twelve pnlso cakos or vadds. When they aro 


' The boy blow.A water on the giiTa mouth that ahe may not be talUativo, and 
the girl blows water oji the boy’s feet to show ho is hor lord. 'J'ho root idea is to 
blow off evil, W.ater :uid l)lowing Ireing both raodca of spirit-scaring. As in other 
cases a happy syniliolie explanation has saved a cnstoni, 

^'J’his i.s a rieli meat least. If money has been paid into the synagogue fund, 
only relations stay for it; if uo money has been paid all the guests must be 
entertained. 
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ready the boy takes the cakes out of the pan and going info the 
outer room, he and the girl sit facing , his father and mother. A 
married woman takes the marriage ornaments or shera off the boy's 
and girl's brows, and, after being for a few minutes bound round 
the brows of the boy's parents, they are thrown into water or 
fastened to the rafter of the house roof. The day closes with 
a supper. Next day, the seventh, the girl's mother comes to 
the boy's house and asks the family to dine with them.‘ They 
go, and are feasted. In the evening the girl and the boy 
are taken to the cookroom, and the girl makes rice-balls, 
fills them with cocoanut scrapings and molasses, and boils 
them. When they are ready the boy and girl pick five or six 
out with their own fingers. At the evening meal the girl’s mother 
presents the boy either with a silk handkerchief or a gold or silver 
ring. Early next morning, the eighth, the boy and girl, with a few 
relations, are sent to the boy's home. They are then taken to the 
houses of such of their relations as were not able to be present at 
the wedding, and to the houses of friends and neighbours of other 
castes to whom sugar presents were not made during the wedding 
days. Besides this, which is the last of the marriage ceremonies, 
two dinners, called mdmjevan and vydhijevan, are given within a 
month the first by the boy's father and the second by the girl’s. 
A son's marriage costs a Bene-Israel £20 to £50 (Bs. 200 - 600) and 
a daughter's *10 to £20 (Rs. 100-200). Among Bene-Israels a 
second wife may be married if the first is barren ; if her children 
have died; if all her children are girls; if the husband dislikes 
his first wife j if her father refuse to send his daughter to her husband; 
or if the wife runs away. 

After the rites during the seventh or eighth month of her first 
pregnancy, of which details are given below, the young wife, who is 
often not more than fourteen, is taken home by her mother. She is 
fed daintily and decked with flowers and rich clothes. A midwife, 
who is generally a woman known to the mother's family, attends her, 
and when the girl’s time comes is called in. The girl is taken to a 
warm room, and one or two of the elder women of the family 
gather round her. As soon as the child is horn, if it is a boy a 
metal plate or thdli is rung, and cold water is sprinkled over the 
infant. Till the mother is washed and laid on a cot, the babe is 
allowed to lie in a winnowing fan. It is then washed in warm 
water, the navel-cord is cut, its head is squeezed to give it a proper 
shape, its nose is pulled straight, and its ears are bent. If a 
woman has lost any children the right nostril is bored, that if he is 
a boy the child may look like a girl and if it is a girl her left nostril 
is bored that she may look ugly or hhodlele. The child is bound in 
swaddling clothes, laid beside its mother generally to her right, and 
to ward off evil spirits a knife is placed under its pillow. The words 
Adam and Eve away from hence, or Lileth Adam’s first wife, are 
sometimes engraved on a silver plate and hung round a child's neck. 
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1 According to custom when one of the marriage families asks another to dine 
with them the minister must always bring some gift however small. 
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Word is sent to tho child’s father, and the midwife rotiroa with a 
present of l.v, to 2,s'. Gd. (Ra.-^-- 1|), a yjoiiud of rice, and a cocoanut, 
A dim brass lamp is kept burning near the child’s face, and, for the 
rest of tho day, except a few dates and a little cocoa-keniol and liquor 
tho mother generally fasts in the mirno of tho earth or dhiiritri. For 
three days she is fed on wheat; p.-iste mixed with biitttw and 
molasses, and for forty days she drinks hot water, and alter the 
fourth day .sho is fed with chicken bi-oth arid rice, For seven days 
she does not leave her bedroom without tying a handkerchief round 
her head .and cars, throwing a blanket over her .shoulders, and 
wearing sandals or valtdn.t/. hlvery (wening tho babe is rubbed with 
turmeric, mixeil with rice dour and the white of an egg, and bathed 
in hot water. Before drying tho child, the midwife, to ovorcomo 
the evil eye, takes water in a meta.l j>ot, and waving it thrico round 
the child, empties it on her own foot.’ 

During the first day the child is fed by giving it to .suck a cloth 
soaked in coriander juico and honey. Tho secoml day it is fed 
on goat’.s milk, and it is given the breast from the third day. 
To keep off evil spirits lines of ai-he.s aro drawn outside of the 
mother’s room. News is sent to relations and fViejids, and they corno 
to greet tho mother, bringing small presents of cloves and 
nutmeg. The guests aro olTertul sugar betel nut and leaves, and 
after smoking a pipe of tobacco, retire. In the afternoon of tho 
third day tho ceremony called lik/i.ondi is perfortnod. ’J'lte 
mother fasts and a girl from tho house starts to call women 
relations and friend,s. Tho guests begin to come hetwoeii ono and 
two. A lighted brass lamp and a plate with a mixfiiro called 
finthora of dry ginger, turmeric, garlic, molas-ses, ))i.shop’8 weed or 
ova, and cocoa scrapings, is pr(q)!mMl and placed before tho guests. 
Tho mother is bathed a.nd with the child in her arm,s is seated in 
the middle of the gnicsts. The lighted lamp is brought before her 
and sho ki.sses it. Then oiui of tho ehlerly women, to satisfy the 
spirits called chat'I hori takes tho jdato in her hand and throws a 


■ Bene-Israels twlieve thcit the evil eye of je.alwi.'iy harms* ,<i child if it i.'j Been 
feeding or wesiring good clothes. To overcome the evil eye they go either to 
a midwife or to aosiie wise woman of tlicir own caste. 'I'imre are two kinds of evil 
eye, tlie dry or .‘tiil'i and the wet or oU. To ovtsrcome the dry evil eye tiic child is 
bathed in tlio evssning aix<l seated on a low woodon stool, and a wonian, taking some 
s.alt and aslics in lier h.ands, wavess them fifteen to twenty times from the oliild’s 
head to hi.s feet nmttxning charms or 'maitlraa. .She tlirow.s the salt and ashes into 
an oven, .and, taking a pineh of asho.s, touches the eliild’s brow and tlic sole of the 
cliild’.s left foot. If tile salt tlirown into tlie oven crackles slie says the evil eye was 
very strong ami abuses tlm i.crsmi wlioso sight had fallen on the child. To overeoine 
ttie wet or uli evil eye, against whicli the salt .and ash eiu'c is poweilnss, the child 
is seated on a low wooden slool iiiid is given a little .salt, some griun.s of rioo and 
turmeric, and told lo chew them. Tho womfiii places two pots near, one with fire 
and the other with water, and takes in her left hand a shoe, a winnowing fan, a 
hrooin, and a knife, ami asks the child to spit what is in its mouth over the lire. 
She pours the lire into the waferpot .and waves it from tlie eliild’s head downwards 
muttering charms, the evil eye is also euretl hy hanging to the child's neck a metal 
or cloth box or thamj, about an inch 3i|U.are, with a ])iece of paper scribed over by a 
sorcerer. This box not only heals the sick and devil-ridden, but kills enemies, gives 
children to barren women, work to the idle, and to every one thcii‘ special wish. 
Aeeoriling to the sorcerer's name for skill the box varies in price from a. farthing or 
two to as many pounds. Ministers as well as sorcerers give these eliarms. 
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little of the contents into each cornei* of the room. Songs are sung, 
and each of the guests is given some of the mixture and with¬ 
draws. On the fifth day, in honour of pdnchvi or the spirit of 
the fifth, girls go round calling women friends and relations. 
The guests begin to drop in between one and two, bringing 
cocoanuts for the mother. As they come they are met by the elderly 
women of the house and seated on mats near the mother’s room. 
When the guests have arrived, amid the din of music, the mother 
takes the infant in her arms, and holding in her right hand the knife 
that cut . the navel cord, the kdrav'- stick on which the navel cord 
was cut, and a prickly pear or nilgut twig, sits on a low 
wooden stool in the middle of the guests. An elderly woman 
brings a brass lamp with five lighted wicks, and on the lower 
part of the lamp the mother places the knife, the stick, and the 
twig. She takes a few grains of rice, lays some near the knife, and 
throws the rest about her. She holds both her ears, and three five 
or seven times kieses the lamp, muttering to herself the prayer 
Methene., that is Two children in three years, repeated three five 
or seven times. Then the mother takes her seat on a cot facing east, 
and the shejbharni or grain-sticking ceremony begins. While the 
guests are singing^ an elderly woman brings a winnowing fan 
containing rice, a coeoanut, a betelnut, and two betel-leaves, and a 
copper. She takes some grains of rice from the fan, throws some at 
the mother’s feet knees and shoulders, and the rest behind the 
mother’s back. This is repeated either five times by one woman or 
in turns by five women chosen from the guests. The woman on 
whom the turn last falls has, in addition, to touch both the mother’s 
and child’s brows with grains of rice. Next follows the lap-filling 
or otihharni, A married woman takes about a pound and a half 
of rice and fills the mother’s lap with it repeating the Hebrew 
words Bashim adonya that is In God’s Name. After the filling 
comes the waving or ovdlni when each of the women present waves 
a copper coin round the mother and child and puts the coin in 
the brass hanging lamp,® Then follows the vow-taking and after 
that the guests are served with boiled gram or parched rice, sugar, 
liquor, and betelnut and leaves. 

Next morning, the sixth day, boys go round and invite men to 
come in the evening. About nine o'clock guests begin to drop in 
and as they come are seated on mats spread in the veranda. Then to 
a tambourine or daph accompaniment they begin to sing in Hebrew 
Hindustani and Mardthi, while the rest sit quiet. Parched rice or 
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> Karav is a long and slender tree used in paling and fence work, 

® The words are : Five wicks in a lamp, each with a separate flame j such was 
the lamp which was waved before the prophet Elijah. Perform the shej or 
grain-sticking ceremony to this woman Rebecca now in childbed. Another song sung 
about the same time runs : O sun O moon ye go by the way leading to the abode of the 
child’s grandfather. Give this our message to him, if indeed he is alive, that ha 
ehonld wash his hands and feet and pray to God five instead of three times a day, 
80 that God may confer blessings upon the child. The words in both cases are 
Mard.thi. 

® The whole amount from 3(f. to 2s. (Re. J -1) is distributed among the girls of the 
mother’s family. 
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boiled gram and sugar are banded round and till dawn liquor is 
freely drunk. Wlicn sbo goes to bed tlie inotlier changes her (diild 
from her right side to her left, and iti the cliild’.s place lays a stone 
roller or varvanta covered with cloth. At tho dead of night the 
dread spirit Sati comes to scratch from the child’s brow what God 
has written there in its favour, and finding a stone goes away 
disappointed. Next day tho roller is taken away. On this day, tho 
seventh, tho mother’s room is changed and women relations and 
friends are asked to come. A hra.ss hanging lamp i.s liglitod and 
placiul nnder a bamboo basket or ravli, 'L’he mother takes the 
child in her arms, and goes several times out and in from tho house 
to the veranda or tho street, while one of tho guests keeps 
repeating in Manithi, ‘ O moon O sun, look at onr child, it is out.’ 
When tho mother finally comes in, water and turmerio powder are 
dropped on her from ahovo the entrance door. She lays the child 
in tlio middle of the cot on a small inatress covered with a white 
slieeb and round tho mattress drops seven or nine pinches of 
boiled gram and two pieces of cocoa-kernel. When this is ready each 
boy or girl of the party goes near I.he child, gently cafnlios it by 
the oar, and says, Como away child, .let us go to play and cat a dish 
of rice cakes.^ Then each boy takes some of tho boiled gram, 
and, as bo runs away, is struck with a twisted liaudkercluet by 
another boy who stands behind the door. 

In tho synagogue,on tho eighth day after tho birth of a undo 
child,^ whether or not it is the iSa.bbath, two chairs ut’O set side by 
side, one for the prophet I'llijah who i.s bolioved to lie present at the 
ciroumcision,'* and the other for the operator who is either the 
minister, the boy’s fatlicr, or some other man acquainted with tho 
details of the rite. From fen to eleven in tho morning guests begin 
to drop in. Wlnm enough have conus for at least ten should bo 
present, tho operator goes to the cliair intendod for tho prophet, 
lifts it over his head, and nmttoring some Ilelirew versos rostoros 
it to its place. If tho cluhl i.s to be circumcised at the synagogue, 
he is taken in a palarupiiu in his mother’s arms, accompanied by 
men and sometimes by women guests, and, unle.ss it i.s the Sabbath 
or a holiday, by music. Wlum tho party roach the synagogue the 
child’s maternal uncle tako.s him to whore tlie guests are sitting, 
and says Shalom Ahhhnm or Hail in God’.s Name. To this the 
congrcg.ation answer A lekham Shalom or In God’s name I’eaoo. He 
hamls the child to one of the ciders who has takem the prophet 
Elijah’s chair. 'L’ho operator .sits on the other chair and ciroimu 
cises the child, tho people singing Hebrew songs, and tho boy’s 
father sitting pi-aying covered with a veil. Outside of tho synagogue 
a cock is sacriliced and taken to ho cooked at tho child’s father’s 


* The Mavithi runs : Ycrr hiUii khddi/a jdva tin satichi mulkl vtUun k/idjiii, 

’ If tliere is no synagogue the rite is i)erformed iu the house where tlie hoy was 
born. 

^ Only males are eircuraohscil. If the child is weakly the rite may be put off for 
a few days. 

* All Jew.s leave a ebair for Klijali. The story is that he wished to (lie bceaii.se the 
Jews disregarded the rite and could not be comforted except by a promise from God 
that the rite should always be respected. Baanage, 422-423. 
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tonae. Raisin wine and milk are thrice given to the child to quiet 
him. The wound is dressed with brandy and oil and the child is 
blessed by the minister and called by a new name chosen from the 
Old Testament.^ Then, except on the Sabbath or on a fast day 
when nothing but the raisin wine is used, the guests are treated 
to cocoa-kernel and sugar cakes. The child is presented with 
silver coins and silver and gold ornaments and the minister is 
given a fee of 3d. to 1.?. (2-8 as,). No record of the circumcision is 
kept, but it is considered meritorious to be present at the ceremony. 
The party go back to the mother and sing a hymn, and eat sugar, 
parched gram, and liquor. The cock is presented to the minister 
and the guests retire. If a child dies before it is circumcised, the 
operation is performed after death, but no prayers are offered. 
Boys, as noticed above, are named on the circumcision day. Girls 
are named at any time from the fifth day to one month after birth.^ 
On the night fixed for the naming the minister and relations are 
called, and a lighted lamp is set on a stool covered with white cloth 
near the mother’s cot; close to the cot ai’c arranged plates of fruit and 
cups of milk and honey. The minister, placing his right hand on 
the child’s head, repeats Hebrew verses, in which the name to be 
given to the child occurs. He retires, and the night is spent in 
singing and drinking. 

On the morning of the twelfth day the mother and child are bathed 
and a cocoanut is broken and its water is sprinkled on all sides. 
The mother or some other woman lays the child in the cradle 
repeating the Hebrew words Bashim adonya, that is In the Name 
of God, and pulling the cradle by the string sings songs, Ooooa- 
kernela and sugar are handed round. 

On the thirteenth day a few Bene-Taraels perform the rite of 
redeeming their first-born sons. The father, taking his son and 
asking his friends and relations to come with him, goes to the 
synagogue, and coming before the sacrificial priest says, I present 
you this my first-born son, and gives him in his hands. The cohen^ 
looks at the child, and, asking4s. to £1 lOo-,(Rs. 2-15), hands him 

back to his father and blesses him. 

_ On the morning of the fortieth day after a boy’s birth or the 
eightieth day after a girl’s birth, the minister is sent for. When ho 
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1 Bene-Israels are called either by Hebrew or Hindu names. The Hindu male 
names are BAb^i, Dhondii, Dharmdji, Yeaba, Etoa, and Sakoba. The female 
names are Yesu, Mdi, Sqni, Dhondi, and Baya. A child’s first name is often changed. 
If a child is dangerously ill his parents vow that if the sickness abates they will 
change itg name, and when a girl is married her husband’s people give her a new 
naine. Surnames aye derived from names of villages such as AgHskar, Divekar, 
Miijgiivkar, ICorgivkar, NdgAvkar, Penkar, Punekar, Nagarkar, and Talegdvkar. 
'fhey call their father dba and pdj>a ; mother dya or di ; brother ddda ; sister bdya ; 
daughter sokri ; child bdla ; brother’s wife 6Ad6i; father-in-law and maternal uncle 
mama ; and paternal uncle, ndna and hdka, 

® Some Bene-Israels do not ask the minister to give their girls a name and simply 
call her by ..some name they have ohosen in the house. 

® The saorifioial priest is called c<Am. The post is hereditary, but as sacrifices 
are no longer offered, the cohen’s only duty is to bless the congregatian in the 
synagogue. 

8 310- 67 
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comes a pot full of water is placed before bim. He takes a twig 
of sahja, dip.s it into the waterpot, pronouiice.s a blessing, and 
retires. The motber and child are batbed togetlier iu hot water, and 
tliG motlier, taking tlio child on her lap, pfuirs both on lusrself and 
her child seven small pots full of the water that has been blessed by 
the minister and they become pure.* 

In the afternoon of the purifying day the child's head is .shaved,'■* 
Some elderly person, either a man or woman taktes the child on their 
lap, spreads a handiecrchief over the child’s knees, and tho Irirber 
siiave.H its head. When the shaving is over the barber is prc.seuted 
with Qd. (4 at>.) in cash together with rice and half a cocoanut, the 
other lialf being divided among the children of the liouso. The 
child is bathed,* seated on a low wooden .stool, and rice Hour halls 
are rolled from a brass plate Imld over his head. In the evening a 
dish filled with pieces of rice-bread and mi.Ked with molasses and 
pieces of cocoa-kei'iiel is placed before the minister and he hlos,sc‘3 
the bread and distribute.s it among the per.sous present. Thi,s last 
rite known as malida is oh.served only by a few. 

Throe or four month.s after the mother is jmrified the father’s 
mother sends to ask that the child and the motlnn' may be scut to 
her house. Two or thi’ee days after tho girl’s mother calls her 
nearest relations, and with tho child and young mother, takes a 
present of a robe, a bodice, child’s clotlies and ornaments, and a 
cradle, with bedding and toys, to the girl’s motlicr-iu-law’s homse. 
When they arrive tliey stand on the voraiida, and a ■woman coming 
from tho house with cooked rice or dmhat blu'd, waves it round thoj 
motlier’s and child’.s head, and throws it away t(j satisfy evil 
spirits. The inothei-, with the child in her arms, walks into tho 
house followed by the women guests and the presents. A, dinner is 
served to tho guests, the girl’s mother is 2 U-e,scntod with a robe and 
bodice, betel is banded round, and the guests leave.'* When tho 
girl’s parents live at a distance and .she is contlned .at lier husband’s 
house, she and lioj- child are removed to a near relation’s for a few 
days, and return with gift.s bought at her mother’s expense. 


* When the mother ha.'i to leave the house before the proper time, the purifying 
has to lie twice gone tlirotigh at the time of quitting the liomso ami after the euil of 
tlic fortietli or the eightieth tlay a.s the case, maybe. 

- If the child ia tlio subject of a vow its iiaii' is allowed to grow from one to live 
years, Tho eliild is tlieu t.akeu iu proeeasioii oii horseback witli music to tho syna¬ 
gogue. A new liaudkcvchief is spread ou its lap, aud tliat tile liair may not weigh 
heavilvihe harher shaves ite head without using water. At tho end of the shaving the 
harher i.s presented with the haiulkeiehief, a pound of rice, a cocoanut, a betohiut 
aud two leaves, ami a coiiper coin. 'The child is hatheil iu warm water, dressed, and 
seated on the pulpit urtcha. Here tho hair ia weighed either against gold or silver and 
the metal ia presented to the .synagogue. 'Tlie priest blesses tlie child aud the hair 
is put iu the mother’s lap who throHs it into water. When tliis is done tlie child is 
made to stand iu the doorway of the synagogue aud a metal iilato or ihdH ia held 
upside dou'u over its head ami rice Hour balks are rolled one after auotlier from the 
plate .anil scrambled for by cldldren. 

Beiie-Israels think that a barber’s touch defiles. After being .sliavcd they do uot 
enter their synagogue until they bathe or at least uutil the part shaved aud their 
hands imd feet are washed, 

.Sometimes the girl’s mother aii.l a relation or two are asked to .stay for a couple 
of day.s. 
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Any ti mo aft or tliroe months a child’s oar.s arc hored. A girl s 
oars am huviMl iu throe places in the lobe, and in two placos la 
the upper cnis ii i.'p!. AVlien the ears are healed a girl’s nose is 

bored, gmierailv through the right nostril, by a Hindu goldsmith, 

" ■ I'ocoives for caoli hole boi'ed to 
open by line gold rings not by 


who, tjosiile.s a p 
14 -d. (i-1 e.). ■ 

t,bread as ain'ing 


sent of rice 
'in liolos are 
11 iiidus.‘‘' 


The ee'Ciimnit;- connected with yacciiiatiou and sinall-pox arc 
generally pei Ibr i:od with much secrecy, except in places without 
a synao-ofpie 'A'luro till lately they were done openly in tlio 
sauie nuunier as nnoiig cultivating Marathas and otlier lower class 
Hindus. Tim ■!inT-j)ox goddess Hhitahidevi, seven inarried women 
or .sm.'d.viiKs, and hoy or poi'/it arc worshipped. When the lymph 
lias talcen, so ig-- are snug in praise of the sores and of the goddess ; 
the child .is cuimuL'rod snored and bowed down to, and neither fish 
nor flo.sh ia mlm . Of late years special vaccination soiwicos are 


said to have tmai-e 1, 


Wlion, ijotwemi a year and a halt and twoyoar.s old, a child begins 
to walk, the nioi lier take.s a cocoaunt, broak.s it in trout ot its feet, 
and divides the k.oniol among little children. 

Tlie lirsl eS'ivuK iiy after marriage is, when the girl reaches her 
twelfth year. Mm putting on ot woman’s dress. This is known as 
tlio lucky dress, '.'hraadn or padarfiolda that is skirt-wearing.® On 
the morning o ' the giiTs twelfth birthdn.y a woman is sent witli 
music from ilm b(,y’.s hou.se to the girl’s house, and asks tlio girl’s 
mother to ml in n vvith her and bring her danglifcer and friends. 
At tba boy’s In use the boy and girl are batlied, dressed in rich 
clothes, and .“oat id facing each othc.r on wooden stools covered with, 
cloth. A tiiari lod w'oinaii fills the girl’s lap with betelniits, dates, 
ahnond.s, and rici.. and her hair is combed and decked with flowers. 
Five married w. nmu, lifting from her shoulder the end of tho girl’s 
rolie, sin-ead ii. on her head, and put a little sugar into the boy’s and 
girl’s moui Ins. h'he boy retires, and for about an hour tho women 
sing Hiiulnstilni ir Harittlii songs accompanied by a drum, and are 
then dismissoil. wilh betohiut and Icave.s. Tlie guests are feastod. 
After spending- a flayer two v/ith tho boy’s family the girl gets a 
present and gn. s back to her father’s house. 

When a girl om iesof ago her mother sends word to tho boy’s 
mother and ask-^ her to oomo to her house on the eighth day, to fix 
whether the in;-;- coming coromony shall take place at the girl’s 
or at tlio bay’.". Unless the girl’s parents arc rich or arc willing 
to nndorg -I the c i pi-nsc the ceremony genorally takoa place at tho 
bov’s. ibheu tim ceremony is to take place at her house the boy’s 
mother, on the nuirniug of the eighth day, accompanied by music. 
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' 111 ssoini! fainilii-, !■ Veu the cKild ia to be scut to tho tatUcr'a house tho lohe.s of 
its ears are liuroil Ik Io,'-.; leaving. 

- Ill former tiiii s tl e I iiiU.au JBene.Tsraols bored the cartilage of a hoy’s cars. But 
wlieii tlioy Ciiimi to ;iiiiie tlieuiaelvca on .[Icbrow cuatoiii.s they gai e up the practice, 
as among tlie uhl I’ali s.lii.c ..lews a bored upper car was the sign of a.slavo. 

^ No ceremony o'' Ills kind is pcrtoriiicd w'hoii the girl is tw'eh'c ymars old at tho 
time of uuiri'iage. 
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goOH to ask tlio girl’s motlior and other foniiilo relations. They 
conie hotvveou olevcni and twelve. TIio girl is bathed in warm water, 
dressed in rich clotlx's, .and seated near the women facing east. 
The l«jy comes richly drcs.sed and sits lacing tlio girl. About live 
nia,rricd women, going near tlie girl, comb licr bair and deck it with 
dowers, throw garlands I’oiiikd the boy’s neck, S[)i'inkIo sweet-scented 
oil on both, and ]>ut a no.scgay into tlio boy’s baud. Another 
married woman dlls tbo girl’s lap with almonds and betelnuts, and 
five married women, taking rice in bot,li their liuruls, wave tlieni in 
front of tlic girl’s knees shoulders and head. The boy and girl 
rojieat each other’s names and tlio tioy retire,s. Sugar is lianded to 
the guests, who, after a conpilo of lionr.s of song-sliigiug to a drmn 
accompanimoiit, are dismissed each with a packet of boteliiut and 
leave.s. At bedtime the boy’.s mother takes tho girl to the boy’s 
room, and leaving lior there sbul.s tlie door after lier.^ 

In tlie sevc'iitli or eighth mouth ol a womaii’.s first pregnancy 
female friends ami riiations are called to tlie boy’.s. About 
twelve, wlicn tho guests have come, tbo girl is bathed and seated 
on a low wooden stool facing" oast, and live married women comb 
her hair, fill lior lap, and wave grains of rice round her. Tho 
sugar i.s served, special songs are sung, betel is handed round, and 
the guests withdraw. 

A few liours before death, i£ tho dying person is a nia.lo, a 
barber is cnllod to shave tho liead, and when the barber leaves 
tho nearest relations shave tho whole body cxcejit tlio face. 'I’lio 
dying inaii is tlion bathed, clrossod in clean clothes, laid on a 
fresh bod, iiiid, so long as sen,so remains, tlio minister reads tlio 
sacred book.s to 1dm, and lays a copy under bis pillow. Wlioii 
at the point of death sngai-caiidy ami grape juice are drop|)od 
into his mouth, lii.s eyes arc closed, and ho is comforted with the 
promise that his cliih'lreii and profierly will be caretl for. When 
all is over tho son rends his clothes, and tho widow, dashing 
tliem against her hn.sbaud’s cot, breaks her bangles and black 
bead iiecklaco. 'I’ho body is covered with a whito sheet, and 
round the body both men and women weep and wail. Tho groat 
toes arc tied together with a thread. Tho mon sit on the veranda 
or at somo di,stance from tho bed; and a friend or iioigbbour 
goes to tell tho relations id' the death. The body is measured, and 
a man goes with a few labourers to dig tho gravo. ]''roni 14s'. to 
.tl 10.S". (ils. 7 - 15) is lianded to a friend to bring what i.s wanted 
from the market.^ When lio comes back others help in making 


* Til liotioiir of tliis ovoiit llo; l)oy’s fjitlior T\is fyivndsi o. pfoaciit, aiul ou .'i 

SaMi.'ith, liftin’ morning prayor, tmats tlicni to liijuor. 

“ I'lio details for a nuiu arc : Twciily-lwo yards of cloth worth Hs. (Ivk. 7) arc inado 
into troviscrw, a Ninall nliirt oriiiid a large sliirt also callctl hiiJuil. rcacliiiig the 
knee, a cap, a wlionldcrclolh or ihijtrfn^n tnvbaii, a waistHcaii or katnbni'lxiud, a cloth to 
tic the hands, a cloth foi' tho cyon, a pillow, a towel, a /tofijioy pair of drawersandshect or 
?/to/,a,si.s/V/or f^hrond worth fw. {(Is.coLtmi worth hf. ),frankinccusc, needles ;md 
thread, a piece of soap, ami scented oil worth o-s, ( Uh. 11), flowers and salijdor heun.t 1 '.jtL 
(1 (1 ) scN ciic;irtlicji jars Wdi'tJi i.s.lltC (M d.s.), tins ijravc-tlLiigurs ‘1«. (Km.".!), autl liquor 
and tobacco 5.1. (Hs.'-'-i) total about Jill 1:Jn. (1!s. Ill.J). for a woman tlie dctaits arc: 
A pair of trousers ort/dr.s-, .a robo or jaitu/, .a hcadclotji, a large and a siiiallor 
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the grave olotheSj a pillow^ a cap, and a pair of trousers. The cot 
on which the body is laid ia then removed, the ground underneath 
is dug, and the cot replaced.'^ The body is then rubbed with 
coooanut milk, and soap, and twice washed in warm water. 
Then, while the minister stands by, seven jars of water are poured 
over it from the head to the feet and dashed on the ground. Then 
the body is carried to another room, the wet clothes are taken 
off, the body ia wiped dry, hiid on a mat covered with a white 
sheet, and dressed in the newly made grave clothes, in which 
apices are laid. Then the surplice or sisid is drawn, or a 
handkerchief and a sahja twig are placed in the right hand, the 
body is rolled in a broad sheet and the face left partly open 
that the mourners may take a last look.^ The minister asks the 
mourners to forgive the deceased any faults he may have com¬ 
mitted. They answer, 3hey are forgiven. Flakes of cotton 
wool are laid on the eyelids, and a handkerchief is placed 
over them, and the face is covered with the sheet. To keep the 
sheet in its place, cloths are tied round the legs, the waist, and 
the head. Meanwhile one of the mourners has gone to the syna¬ 
gogue and brought the coffin or doldre. Ho sets it in front of 
the door, washes it with cold water, and spreads a white sheet 
inside of it. After the minister has repeated Hebrew verses for 
about fifteen minutes the body is carried, head first, out of the 
house by four or five men, and laid in the coffin. A wooden frame 
is dropped over the coffin, and on the frame a chintz cloth and 
flower garlands and sabja leaves are spread. Headed by the priest 
the deceased’’s four nearest relations lift the coffin on their shoulders 
and, repeating Hebrew verses, walk to the burial ground, helped 
at intervals by the other mourners. Within a few paces of 
the graveyard the mourners halt, the minister repeats sacred 
texts and the bearers, entering the graveyard, place the coffin 
near the grave. Two men go into the grave, and three others, 
one holding the head, another the feet, and the third tying a 
a cloth round the waist lower the body with the head to the 
east.® Each of the hiourners takes a handful of earth and stuffs 
it into the pillow case. The two men in the grave fill any hollows 
there are below the body, lay the pillow under its head, and 
come out of the grave.^ A few mourners standing near repeat 
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shirt, a shawl or odni to put round the neck, a sheet or mot, a handkerchief for the 
hand, a handkerchief for the eyes, a pillow, a towel for wiping the body, and a sarposh 
or over-rohe. Altogether 32 yards w’Orth IBs. (Ra. 9), a khol of seven yards 
worth 5s. (Rs. 2^) ; incense, oils, needles, and flowers, as for a man 3s. (Rs. IJ), cotton 
worth (J a.), seven earthen jars worth Is. 9d, (14 os.), flowers and sabja worth 
lid. (la), grave-diggers 4s. (Rs. 2), and liquor and tobacco 6s, (Rs. 2J); total 
about £117 (Rs. ISJ). For a child the details are the same as for a man or woman, 
except that only about ten yards of cloth are used, 

1 If the deceased has no relations it is now that he is shaved. The funeral _ cere¬ 
monies should be performed by a son. All Bene-Israels greatly desire male issue. 
Failing either a son or an adopted sou a relation is asked to perform the ceremonies 
and for a year to pray for the dead in the synagogue. 

^ A woman ia dressed in the same way as a man with a robe or sadi in addition. 

^ Formerly the grave was sprinkled with milk, water mixed with rice flour, cocoa- 
kernel, and rice grains. 

* If any one has dust from Jerusalem, a little ot it is put into the pillow case. 
This dust is sold by merchants coming from Jerusalem at 48, to 10s. (Rs. 2-6}an 
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texts and throwing a handful of oai-th into tlie grave t;ii’n away. 
Tlie rc.st come and each throws a handful of earth into tho grave 
and goes quickly away. Tho diggers then till tho graAan "Wdion 
it is full the iiioiirnoi’S going to tho other side and facing west 
repeat praycrS) and on ic.aving tho graveyard, eaCi thrice over 
plucks a littlo grass with both his liands and throws it behind his 
hacb.^ Tlio coffin is brought back on a carrier’.s headj and kept in its 
])lace in the .synagogue.^ 'Pho funeral party go to the dead man’s house, 
waish their hands and foot on tlio steps, .sit on tho vorsinda, and 
after smoking'or drinking:), draught of liquor goto their houses. In 
tho evening near relatives and friends bring cooked dishes and dine 
with tho nionmcrs from tho same dish. On the spot that was dug 
undor tho Cf)t whei'o tho do:ul breathed his last, a mat is spread and 
near by ai'C set a lighted lamp ae.d an earthen pot filled with cold 
water. Tho w'omeu mourucr.s for .seven days sit, sloop, and dine on 
the mat, day and niglit feeding the lamp and keeping it adiglit.'* 
Tlu; first seven days ai'O kept .strictly as days of mourning. Tho 
members of tho family neither go out, sit on chains, bathe, cat 
any thing suhstautial, or drink liquor.^ Tlio men wear no 
turbans and do not salute their friends, and every morning ten 
religious-minded men read the sacred book.s in the house of 
mourning. On the morning of the tliii’d day the minister, helped 
by a fciw of the people repeats sacred texts. On tho evening of 
the sixth day ho comes and is presented with a plato filled 
with, sweetmeats and .swoot-scentod flowers. Over this plato he 
repeats verses and together with tho mourners eats svvoot- 
meats. In the afternoon of (,ho .sevr-nth day women relations and 
friends with cocoanuts in their bauds go to the mourner’s house, 
and with cocoanut oil rub the women’s and their own heads, and 
after bathing them return to their own houses and themselves 
bathe. Meanwhile the minister with about ten men goes to the 
mourner’s hon.se, a,nd the chief mourner, taking the watorpot 
that was placed on the spot whero tho deceased’s cot stood, 
along with the minister and the others, goes to tho burying 
ground. He makes a hollow about six iuebes deep on tho spot 
whero the deceased w'as buried, sots a stono at the hoa,d and a 
smaller stone at tlio foot, and at the right side six stones and at 
the left five, 'i’he hollow is juu-tly filled with earth and the spot is 


oimno. A littlo of it is lu’.pt in uiDsi r*eiio-lHriicls’ houses, I’dirth, one of thu Icatliiig 
spirit-scarers, ia tliTOWii Oii tlio Inuly by »Jows, Muaahnd.ns, Chiistiaiis, and niaiiy 
^Hindns. 

^ Thi.s is snid to idimti that thoir people ina.y grow in a numhor like Idadca of grass 
or aa a sigjilliat all llesh is grass, and the glory of man like tho flower of the field. 
The practice is observed by other Jtiwa. J.jike the tlirowing of earth tho throwing of 
grass is origiuallj'with ilni o])jeet of soaring spirits. The holiness or spirit-scaring 
power of grass is shewn in many Hindu ceremonies. origin of the .spirit-scaring 

power of grass is perhaps the memory that the Ih'st food grains were grass grains sueli 
as Hindus eat on fast days. Or grass may have been eaten as medicine by early 
men as it still is eaten by dogs and cats. 

" If a llene-Israel dies on Friday evening ho is not buried till Saturday evening. 

This is called keeping the mat alive, eimfdf jayliie. This iiractiee is observed by 
other dews. 

These practices arc all observed by other Jews, 
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well beaten.^ Tben the chief mourner, taking the waterpot in his 
hand, pours water on the right side^ then on the left side, and 
then down the middle, always beginning from the head. When he 
reaches the foot stone he dashes the pot to pieces on the ground. 
He then takes a twig of sabja and plants it near the head stone 
and sometimes lays pieces of cocoa-kernel all over the grave. 
The mourners turn their backs on the grave, repeat prayers, eat some 
cocoakernelj smell the sahja, smoke a pipe, and return to their homes. 
At the mourner’s house the jdrat is read and in the evening a 
feast of meat and sweetmeats is given. To this feast guests are not 
specially called, but as a rule all who hear that & jdrat is being held, 
come .unasked, prayers or jikhir are said, the food is blessed by the 
minister, and is shared among men and women. In the evening, 
either of this or of the next day, his relations and friends take the 
chief mourner to the synagogue. The minister repeats texts, and in 
the name of the deceased the synagogue is presented with two to 
five pounds of oil. On leaving the synagogue all sit on the veranda, 
and except the chief mourner subscribe for a drink.^ When the 
liquor is finished the mourner is taken to his house and there 
entertains the rest with drink and tobacco. After the men 
have done, the women mourners are taken to a neighbour’s house 
and entertained with a draught of liquor. About a month after 
the death the chief mourner feasts his nearest relations and three 
months later another small feast is given. At the sixth and 
twelfth month a feast is given to a large number of castefellows, 
when both the jdrat and the jikhir are read. The chief dish is 
mutton. Where there is no synagogue liquor is served, but if 
there is a synagogue the liquor money is made over to the syna¬ 
gogue fund. 

In each village caste questions ar-e settled by the headman at a 
meeting of the adult members of the community. He is helped 
by the hereditary minister or judge and the four elders called chaU‘ 
ghulds. All persons present at such meetings are allowed to take 
part in the discussion, and, if necessary, to record their dissent or 
petition for a new trial. In taking evidence they caution 
witnesses to speak the truth, hut do not exact a formal oath. 
The marriage covenant is in general strictly respected and 
adultery punished by a fine varying from 2s. to 4s. (Rs. 1-2), In 
aggravated cases the innocent party is allowed a divorce and the 
liberty of remarriage. In some places, in. consequence of difference 
of opinion, some members have left the old community or jphad and 
set up a new one, building a synagogue of their own if they can 
afford it. To draw more persons towards it the rules of the new 
synagogue are generally sirnple and less costly than those of the old 
one. 

Among the Bene-Israels each synagogue has six office hearers 
ov mdnkaris-, the mukddam or headman, the chan ghula or assistant^ 
the gabdi or treasurer, the lidjdn or minister, the kdji or judge, and 


' If a slab is to be put ou the tomb it should be done within a year. After that any 
one putting np a slab must first give a feast to his castefellows. 

2 Where there is no synagogue the liquor is drunk at a tavern. 
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tlio or beadle. The or headman arts as president 

at caste meolin^'s. ISo irioetin!^ is callod without his le-avo. His 
ollico is lua'udilary. H(! veecivos a double shaie of any tliinj^ 
disti'ibuiod at caste entertaininents and feasts. If eacdi p'uc.’st is 
offered one cup of mutton or liquor the mukdilatii, "cts tsvo. Sonic- 
times a liost may not eutortain his relations and friends, but, liow- 
cver poor lie may bo, ho nnist feast the headnian. Hi.s office is not 
essential to a synag-oivue. Formerly ho was nmcli dreaded, but now ho 
has little aetiad power. C/niiitjhitldH or assistant.s help the headmau 
and devise plans lor betf.evinp; the synagopaie. 'I’lioy are chosen by 
the castenu'n from the old and rc.s])ected meinber.s of the community. 
One of those may bo asked to l•esig•n in bivoiir of nnotlier, but ho is 
eligible fill' re-eloetion. Any one, provided ho is bonest, may be 
chosen to fill the post. The duty fd' (he gnhiU is to recover outstand¬ 
ings and to keep an account of the reccijits and disbnrsenients of 
fhu .synagogue fund. 'I'ho uiinisler or hiijdn is a paid ollicor. Ho 
condncls public service's, blesses iho'-e who mnkcj oiferings of oil or 
money, celebrates marriages, and jierforms funeral and other religious 
coromonios. Any Hcue-israol who can read Hebrew jivetly dnently 
and load the holiday service, may bo ajipointod minister ami paid 
£1 to £d (Its. 10 - oO) a month. For ciremneising children, 
slangliteving' cattle and fowls, and marrying, he is paid special fees 
varying from lie to (H. (Its. 1 - G). Kdjia are religious teachers, the 
desenndauts of men chosen wheu there were no .synagogues. .No 
fresli Jidjis- are now a.ppointcd. 'J'liey ai’O not ji.aid cdlico be.'i,n.TiS 
like the iiiiiiisler, but in villa.g’CS whei’o tlioi'O ai’C no .synagognos, 
they ])erform religion,s ceremonic.s and get spccia.1 iVc.s for slaughter¬ 
ing’ cattle and fowks, administering oatlrs at caste meoti.ngs, and 
helping the hondman and hi.s as,sist:nit.s in settling caste disputes. 
The .SYMrt'n/d.v/t (.ir servnuf of the synagogue has to swco]) aud light it, 
to prejjare the wine, ti) gather sums duo to the syiiagogne, aud to 
make thorn over to the ia’ea.surei’. Ho tcdls people of caste meeting's, 
of births inarriages deaths and excoinmuniealions, and in a case 
tried before tlu; liea,<lma.n calls out the iiamea of wituessos. lie is 
paid about Klv. to IGs. (Its. 5 - 8) a moidb. 

No man can be admitted a inombor of tiro Bcnc-Israel community 
without being eireurncised. JJofore either a man (,)r woman, who 
has been put out of castc,^ is again I’oceivcd, their track is stripped 
bare, they ar(! sea,tod in a plate lilled with cold water’, aud the prie,st 
gives thorn tliii’ty-riiiro grmtlo lasho.s with a twisted hamlkei’chief or 
koi'dtt:. This or’ihral rs (.’ailed The 15emr-l,sracls sorrd tlioir 

boys to sc’lu.iol and ar’O a W(.'ll-t(r-do and risirrg class, owning' pnrpor- 
tics wortli t,v() to .GoOO (Ks. 500 - 5000). 

Cliristis-lis are returiicd at OoOO, of whom 4385 arc Furopoaiis, 
811 Furas.ians, and 4351 Natives. Of Fnropoaris and Fiirasians wlio 
are mostly found at nrilitai’y stations in the district, 2774 or utoi-o 
than sixty per cent of the l']rit’opea,rrs artd G()2 or more than seventy- 
four per cent of tho Fura,siit.n,s are found in the cantonment of 


‘ Tlifi taiiltis generally pniiislieil by oxooiniuuiiioation arc adultery wrtli a Mhdr, 
M;'iag, or otlior ilcgi-ailcd Itiadti, or caibr-aeiiig Cliristiariity or lsl.ua. 
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I’ooiia. 'riiey arc rliiofly military aflScera and soldiers, with a few 
civil officers and . 3 . line Government pensioners. Of tho Europeans 
ys7 and of tin; Eiiro,.siiius 332 belong to tlie Roman Catholic church 
and the rest to the different Protestant churches. Of 43.54 Native 
Christians 2 l.K\ n‘ more than fifty-six per cent, are found in the 
cantonment of I’ooua. They belong to tho Roman Catholic and 
Protcstiinti elmn lies. Of 3720 Poona Native Roman Catholics, 
nearly twi.-tliiril.s aie Goanese. They are mostly house servants 
as butlers ami cin.iks to European and Eurasian residents, a few 
clerks, wine .slmpkiMipers, potty traders, coach-builders, carpentors, 
and painters. Jii tood, drink, dross, and customs they do not differ 
from thoir hretli vn of Goa. Tho remaining one-third, mostly 
Mhar,s and Miing;, aro converts mado by Roman Catholic mission¬ 
aries. In fouil Iri'ik, dross, and customs tlioy differ little from 
Hindu Mh.irs and .Viangs, The Poona Protestant Native Christians 
aro mo.stly Minu s and Mangs with a few Briihmaus, Manitlnls, and 
other high and iiuldle-class Hindus. Brahmans, Marathas, and 
other high and mid Bo-clfi.ss converts who can read and write aro 
teachers and catin hists, and a few pastors and missionaries. Except 
a few who can reail and write, Mhars and Mangs follow their heredi¬ 
tary calling of lemoving dead cattle and rope-making. They 
belong to sevei-al Protestant mis.sion.s the chief of which aro the 
IMJssion of tho ^nmiety for tho Propagation of the Gospel, the 
Baptist Mission, tiu Church Mission of England, and tho American 
Marathi Mission, t’lio Society for the Propagation of tho Gospel 
in Foreign Part.s wa.s organised in 1701 under a charter from 
William Ill, In 1M7 tljo Society began its labours in India. 
In 1827 Bishop 11 ilu r, while in Bombay, formed a committee in 
connection witli i,lie Society, but it was not until 1859 that a mis¬ 
sion was established. At Poona the Mission has a resident mia- 
sionary. T.be l!a|diat Mission, which, began work in India in 
1793 has, at Poona, a church and two rosidoiit missionaries, 
'i'ho Church Missionary Society was organised in 1799. In 1807 
the Society made a, (.-rant of £1.50 for missionary work in India. In 
1818 the Society 1 na'an its work in tho city of Bombay and a corre¬ 
sponding conimittc; was formed. Tho first missionary, tho Reverend 
R. Kenney, was i-ent out in 1820, He preached in the city of 
Bombay and opened .schools among which was tho Robert Money 
Institution at Bmiilni.y, In 1840 Juimar in Poona was taken up as 
a field of labour wlici ’c the Society has a permanout resident mission¬ 
ary and a biuiga,lov/. The American Marathi Mission Society was 
formed in Amoiica iii 1810, and in 1812 the Society sent mission¬ 
aries to Calcutta. I’ho missionaries were ordered to leave the coun¬ 
try, and two of 1 lima escaped to Bombay where they were forbidden 
to preach, in ISP: i;ho missionaries earnestly appealed to Sir Evan 
Nepean, thou Governor of Bombay, and obtained permission to 
preach. They preacliod and opened schools for boys and girls. In 
1812 the Reverc'ial O, French of thi.s mi.ssion occupied Sirur 
in Poona, whore tliey have a church under a native pastor. In food, 
drink, dross, and 1 letoras the Poona Protestant Native Christiana 
'do not differ from .V.lmiadnagar Protestant Native Christians. 
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Pa'rsis arc returned as iinmljering 1574 and arc found mostly in 
tli6 town and cantonment of Poona. Tliey are mostly sliopkeojiors, 
traders and liquor-sellers, and a few clerks, contractors and house 
and land owners. Mo.st of them aro well-to-do and on tlio whole 
they arc a rising class.^ 

Chinese, who c,ill tliomsdvcs Thongians, aro returned as 
nnmhoring twenty-threo and ai'O found in Haveli and IMaval and in 
the city and cantonment of Poona. They aay tho first (Ihinaman 
who settled in Poona was Jokwaugtai-tai who came into the district 
about twenty-five years ago from Rondlay where ho and some others 
came as .sailors in Chinese .shi|)s. Tliey ,say that they have a 
hundred surname.s. People hearing the same surname do not inter¬ 
marry. Tho names in common use among men are Afuk, Ahi, Asao, 
Athaun, and Ann. They have no sulidivisions, and the children of a 
kept woman aro admitted into caste if tho father gives a caste 
feast. Tho men are strong built .and fair with flat hairless faces, 
broad brows, long narrow eyes, .and snub n()se.s. Among thcm.se]ve.s 
they speak the Tli.ang.anva and I'nkinva diali'cts of Chinese and 
out-of-doors corrupt llindustani mi.wd with Chinese. They own 
no houses and pay 4s. to Ss. (Rs. 2-4') a jnonth as rent. 'I'liey cook 
in metal vessels, and their furniture includes tables, chairs, china 
plate.s, cups and saucers, forks and spoons. They do not oat with 
their fingers but with two bit.*; of ,stick.s. They keep no domostio 
.fowls. 'I'lieir .staplo food is rice, wheat, mutton, and fish. They 
hawe no scruples about eating doer, hare, cattle, hogs, and nits. Except 
crows and kites they cat tho llesli of almost all birds. They drink 
both country and European liquor and freely indulge in opium, both 
smoking luid eating it. The rnon wear loose ratlicr short trou.sers 
jackets and Eiigli.sh cap,s and liave along pig-tail or top-knot which 
falls down tho back, soiuetimos to the ankle. They brought no Chi¬ 
nese women witli them to India but keep Deccan women, generally 
Musalman.s, Alluirs, or Maiigs. I'he.y aro earpontors, shoemakers, 
and workers in cane. 'I'hey earn £2 lOs. to £3 (lls.'2o~3()) a month. 
They aro of tho Thongiaii religion and their chief god is Jokwii ngtai- 
tfii. They hare houso iinag’o.s and iho namo.s of tho hoiise-god.s are 
.Kiinkong, Tiii.san, '.I'hinsan, and Phosak. When they worship those 
gods they burn frankincense sticks and caudles before them, and ju'iiy 
to tliem daily. 'J'hoso who liave no lionse-gods are not ro(|uircd to 
offer daily prayers. They .iWt every full-moou and ucw-moon, and 
on these days they live on rice and vcgotables and do nottoucli fi.sh 
flesh or liquor. 4’lieij' lioliday.s are Coeofiunt flay Chimiiuaahaxi iii 
August, tlie full-moon of Jlhddra/iail (Sojitomher), Knaiutrelihnn- 
gyao in C.s/iriw, (October), 'fhey say tliey believe in evil spirits but 
not iu sorcery, witchcraft, or sootlisaying. 4’hoy allow child mar¬ 
riage, widow marriage, and polygamy, but not polyandry. They bury 
their dead except the unwed, who aro burnt. 'I’liey .say tficy aro not 
so pro.sporous as they were ten years ago owing io tho compotilion 
of English shoos and tho opening of European shops. Etill as a 
class they are well-to-do. 


' A detailed arc.i)init of Firsia is given in llio Thdua jStiitistieal Areuuiit, liomliay 
Xlll., *24(j -7*^ 
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SPIEIT BASIS OF THE RUEB IN FAVOUE OP 
OHILD-MABEIAGE. 

Op all the classes of dead who are believed likely to walk and trouble 
the living none are believed to be more troublesome and dangerous than 
those who die with unfulfilled wishes. The great wish of a Hindu’s life 
is to get married and nave children. Therefore no class is so likely to 
prove troublesome to the living as the ghosts of the unwed dead. As 
prevention is better than cure the Hindus seem to have arranged to keep 
the class of unwed dead as small as possible by, whenever the^ could 
afford it, marrying their boys and girls in infancy or in early cUildhood. 
The following examples show how strong and widespread is the Hindu 
fear of the unmarried dead. Among the higher classes it is laid down in 
the Garud Furfin which treats of the state of the dead, and this is the 
universal belief, that boys who die after threadgirding and before they 
are married become those most mischievous ghosts known as munjds. Other 
spirits of unmarried upper class dead are called dtlin,vars. To prevent them 
becoming athmars the bodies of the unmarried dead are rubbed with 
turmeric. Even the spirits of the most learned and pious high class 
ascetics or hrahmachana are apt to become ghosts if special rites are not 
performed. To prevent him becoming a ghost the Brahmaohdri’s body is 
washed with water, rubbed with turmeric and oil, again washed, married 
with the usual rites to the great spirit-scaring swallow-wort mi Calotropis 
gigantea, and finally burnt along with the rui bush. Among the Mahddev 
K-olis of the Deccan an unmarried youth who dies becomes an dthavar and 
receives offerings whenever a wedding takes place in his family (Mackintosh 
in Trans. Bom. Geog. Soo. I. 224), In North Gujarat the common village 
ghost is the chudel who is the unmarried daughter of the headman of the 
village. The most feared spirit in the Konkan, perhaps in the Presidency, is 
the chedq, originally the same as chela a child, who is generally supposed to 
be a Dhangar or a Thikur lad. In the Kdnarese districts, as in other parts 
of the Presidency, the most dreaded ghost is again the ghost of the unmarried 
dead. They are .called Virikas and are as widely feared in Telugu as iu 
Kdnarese countries (Sir W. ElUot in Journal Ethnological Society, I. H6), 
The Kurubars or shepherds, one of the chief Kfinarese tribes, make yearly- 
offerings of molasses red cloth and rice to please the Virikas. If no curings 
are made the Virikas grow angry, send sickness and bad, dreams, and 
strike people on the back when they walk at night (BuchanaJi’s Mysore,. 
I. 397). The practice among the polyandrous Nairs of marrying the, 
corpses of their women to Brfihmans, or, if they cannot, afford a Brahman, 
to a palm tree has probably its root in the fear of the unmarried dead. 
(Dr. Wilson’s Castes, II. 75). Few examples of the fear of the 
unmarried dead have been traced in other nations. The Chinese think 
that women who die unmarried become ghosts (Gray’s China, II, 16), 
The old English practice of strewing the path before the virgin’s coffin 
with flowers or of carrying a garland before her may have its source in the 
same idea. (Brand’s Popular Antiquities, II. 302, 311). 
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APPENDIX B. 

SPIRIT BASIS OP THE RULE AGAINST WIDOW MARRIAGE. 

Among early men t.lie belief that disease and death are caused by the 
spirits of the angry and unfriendly deatl seenrs to have been univerBal. 
This widespread if not universal belief in thespiirit-origin of disease oxyilains 
why the original object of funeral rites was to keep the dead from coming 
back to plague the living. In ordinary <;ases the Hindu ritual was believed 
to bo sufficient to keep the dead from coining back, or, as it was expressed 
in more kindly and modern jihraso, to help the dead to heaven. Still the 
commonness of disease and of syiirit-possession must in practice have 
raised doubts of the power of the funeml rites. Certain classes of people, 
those wlio died witli unfulfilled wishes, those who died leaving objects to 
which they weio strongly attacheil, and those who died leaving much 
property were specially likely to come back. The objects dearest to a man 
arc his wife and his favourite ho]ongiug,s. If he lias these with him 
it is probable he will not feel inclined to conic back among the living. 
This object was believed to be secured by burning or burying with the dead 
his wife and his pet property. When the practice of sending his property 
with the dead ceased, a new system was introduced. The pet property 
was mado over to a Bi'iibman and the wife was sot apart for tlie u.se of the 
dead husband. Of the jiractiec of making over the dead man’s dearest 
belongings, his bed, his turban, bis stick, and in some ca.ses his books, to an 
outside Brahman, and of driving the Brilliman to a distance from tlie dead 
man’s house, details have been given above under Chitpfivans. T’herisk of 
possession by the angry spirit of the dead is what makes the acceptance by 
a Briilimaii, or by any one else, of a dead man’s property a sin. For the 
.same reason, as the Brahmans wore careful to prevent any Tneiiibor of his 
family using the dead man’s projicrty, they were careful that no one should 
make use of the dead mail’s dcarc.st property his wife; they therefore set 
her apart for his u.sc. T’he special trcatme.nt of a widow in a high class 
Hindu family which forbids widow marriage finds its explanation in the 
fact tliat the widow is set apart for the clead husband’s use. When her 
husband dies the Brahman or other high class Hindu woman has her head 
shaved, her lucky necklace or tnaiigdisiilra, her nosering, lier glas.s bangles, 
and in some cases her bodice .strijiped oil; she is not allowed to wi'ar 
gay or coloured clothc.s or Hower.s ; her brow ma.st not be marked by 
tlie spirit-scaring rodpowdor or spangle, or her eyes by the sjiirit-scaring 
lampblack ; she must take no (wening meal and must attend no lucky 
ccreinonies. The object of most of these rules, the stripping oil the lucky 
neck thread and bracelets and the order against the red Iirowmark and 
the black eycsalve, soeiiis to be to prevent the use of spirit-soaring articles 
which might prevent tlie dead liiisband from taking possession of his wife, 
and so annoy him and tempt him to break his wrath by bringing sickness 
on the family. Among Brahman and other high class Hindus who forbid 
widow marriage no direct j^roof can be given that, what is shown later 
on to be a common belief among the lower classes, the marrying of the 
widow is -supjiosed to enrage the dead husband. Still tlic prcvalenco of such 
a fear seems probable from tlie dread with which Braiimans regard the 
spirit of the dead first wife, when, as is lawful and common, her place is 
supplied by a second wife. Among Gujarat Brahmans there is said to bo 
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no cojiinioitcr' cin.'.si of family quan-cl than the fear of tlie first wife. When 
the second wife sichi ns she is believed to be worried by the first wife’s 
ghost. The frii;nds of tho second wife go to the friends of tlic first wife 
and tell thorn to keejv tho first wife’s spirit in order, and to lay it by shanti 
or soothing rites, riie, first wife’s friends say she is quiet. Why should 
she beeonie a ghos'.'! We can and will do nothing, The strength of the 
fear of the dead liusl)and among Brahmans and other high class Hindus 
may he judged by the strength of the fear of the dead husband among low 
class Hindus. Kvoti tlioso wlio allow widow marriage think it unlucky. The 
Doecan Kamo.sliis a low widow marriage, but they think it unluoky if not 
di.sgraceful. No woim n are allowed to attend a wddow’s marriage, and 
pregnant womeii lenv.) the village in case they may overhear some of the 
words of th<' cevi'inotiy. Tlio service i.s read in a low tone and the houses 
near are dcs(!rte(l. Hie. Poona Dhangars allow widow marriage but money 
has brst to be paid lo the dead man’s family [apparently to make up to 
them for tho risk ib )y run in being attacked by the angry and homeless 
dead]. The Lomirif , a widowmarrying Ahinailnagar class of limeViurners 
do not allow the widow to see any one for tliree days after marriage. 
[Because aj:pane\i,ly her eyes arc evil as she is haunted by angry 
number one who.'^e .spirit looking through her eyes may blight any 
one who falls umh r their gazej. Tho Hhobipur Mangs hold widow 
mar'riago at uiglit iuid will not look at the couple till tho sun, the 
great spirit-scarcr, h.is Ix'en up five hours. The Belgaum Korvis, a low 
class of basljet-inak"ri, do not allow a widow to bo pi’esent at a wedding. 
Even the Karmibi.k Lingilyats who ought to believe thiat number one 
is safe in hcavoii In lil tho widow unlucky. Again, among the widow- 
marrying ela.sses mki it sk in the newly married couple is believed to bo 
caused by tlr.i a.ngr ,’ spirit of number one. In Belgaum wlien a 
woman of tlie widoM iiisrrying classes has married a second husband if she 
sickens or if lier huKl and sickens or if they hav'e no children tho woman 
goe.s to an exorcist and tells him. On a no-moon night tiro exorcist bores 
a hole in a nii.i tree, | ,vits turmeric in it, anil allows it to remain for three 
days. On the fourth day lie takes tho turmeric out and enclosing it in 
throe leaves burns lire whole and mixing the ashes in water turns 
them into ink. W'lili I bis ink he writes on a piece of paper and tells tho 
woman to put tlie slip of paper in a box and to wear the box round her 
neck. Among the .Snmvcaishi Ivsliatris or Chaukalshis of AlibAg in the 
Konkan the belief i.*- slaong that, when a woman marries a second 
husViand licr first husli ind becomes a ghost and worries her. Whenever a 
woman who has iiiarn-al a second husb.and sickens ,slio thinks her first 
husband, who is kiai.vn vt. j)urmliMdra or the Man Spirit is troubling her. 
She tells an exorcist ai d asks liow she, can get rid of him. Tho exorcist 
gives her charmed rie<, ikiwei’s, and basil leaves, and tolls her to put them 
in a small cojqrer l)o^ imd wear tho box round her neck. Sometimes the 
exorcist gives the \v 0111 : 1,11 a charmed cocoauut and tolls her to worship it 
daily and ho .sometinn .s 1 e!l,.i her to make a small copper or silver image of her 
husband and wcr.sliif) itdajly. If an Abiuadnagar Mahildov .Koli widow- 
bride sickens or if her' husband sickens they think it is tho work of tho 
former husband. 'Hic widow-bridt; gives a feast and makes a silver imago and 
eithiir wears it round lici' neck or puts it with tho house-gods. (Mackintosh 
in Trans. Bom. (leog. boo. [. 224). Tho spirit of tho dead husband is 
much feared by low clas.s Gujanit Hindus. I’hey strive to please it by 
leaving food for it at lie meeting of four roads or near the liouso corner. 
The Bijilpur iSliinipia allow a widow to marry once. If her second husband 
dies she must stay a ,vidow for the rest of her life. [Apparently they 
think that the second Imsband was killed by the spirit of the first 
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imBljaiul], Aiuotig ilio Poona Riimoshis if a woman wlio lias bad thi iM' 
liusljunds all of wlioin bavo, diod wisbos to marry a fourth hutiband, during 
the iiuw'i iagg service she bei;|)S a cock in her antis that the cock may lose 
bis life and tbe life of tin! fourth liusliand be spared. [A])parent!y the 
oliject i.s that tin; spirit of iiumbttr one who destroyt.id numbers two and 
three for nnnldling with Ids property Joay pass into the eoc:k and let 
number four eseapi!). Homo exaniplo.s of the belief in the uuluckine.ss of 
widow marriagtss in other nation.s beside.s bl indus may lie given. The Chiitcse 
hold widow'-marriago a di.sgniei! (tlcjii(!lli Careri [1(595] Ohurchill’s Voyages, 
1V.;;!32 : Jour, bltii. Soe. II. 1(5). In Peru whenacbitif died his wives did 
not marry, Itut hi,s housewives ami children remained as in. his lifctiino and 
a statue of gold was made in his lifetime and .served a.s if it hud bcH!n alive 
(Spencer’.s Principlc.s of Soi!iology, I. .'530). Other nation,s swsn also to 
share till! Hindu dread of the dtiad husl.iand and set apart his widow that 
the dead may go to her. lu the Andainan.s the widow wears her husliand’.s 
skull round her neck (klpencor’s Prin. of Soe. 1. 32(5). 'I'he Motu women 
of New Ouiiiea when a hu.shand or a i!hild dies shave the head, lengthen 
the girdle, and W'oar the dead husband’s hair and a piece of the dead 
busliand’s or ebild’.s bone round their neck. (Journal Anthropological 
Society, VII. 485). J’be West African negrc.sses throw the ashes of their 
dead husbands into water that they may not come Iiack and trouble 
them (Sjiencer’s Prin. of Soe. 175).i Among the Amazulu American 
Indians if the widow marries and leave,? the. llrst hu.sband’s children hbs 
ghost comes and asks her witli whom have you left my children 1 "What 
are you doing here 1 Go back to the chiklreu or 1 will kill you (Ditto, 361). 


* Tliia is impovtaiit .-ib .showing the original object with wliicti tlic Hituhis throw 
the ashes of tlio dead into water. Compare Note on Raintirth Bolg.amn in statistical 
Account pp. 508-000. 
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TBAOES OF POLYANDRY. 

Among the tribes of India the rules regarding marriage vary from a 
practical monogamy, through polygamy and polyandry of several forms, to 
promiscuousness. One of the chief points of interest in the study of Hindu 
customs is the evidence they furnish that many of the tribes and classes 
•which are now monogamous or polygamous were once polyandrous. The 
following evidence is offered with the object of making it appear probable 
that through promiscuousness and polyandry most modern Hindus have 
risen to polygamy and to a practical monogamy. The Buteas of Bengal 
(Dalton, 97) have no marriage ceremony and no care for the conduct of 
their wives. The Tihars of Oudh (Spencer’s Prin. of Soc. I. 661) have 
only a nominal marriage tie. In North Arkot in Madras (Oox’s 
North Arcot, 301) the Irulas rarely contract marriage, the association of 
man arid woman ending at the wish of either. According to Captain 
Taylor some tribes in the Piney Hills in Madura have few restrictions 
on promiscuous intimacy (Spencer’s Prin, of Soc. I. 661), The Woddas 
of North Arcot allow their women to change their partners eighteen 
times (Cox’s North Arcot, 301), and among the Kathi Korvas of 
the same district, when any man is sent to jail, the wife chooses a new 
partner for the term of her husband’s imprisonment (Ditto, 300). 
According to Dubois (I. 5) among (1800) the Totiers of Madura, brothers 
uncles nephews and other relations had the women in common. In the 
Bombay Presidency many low-class Hindus in North Ktoara, though 
strict in punishing their wives if they associate with men of low caste, 
allow them to associate with men of their o-wn or of higher castes. The 
Brindis of North Kdnara (Bom. Gaz. XV. 333) allow their wives to 
cohabit with any one they please except with men of impure caste. The 
Atte Kunbis of Kdnara allow adultery with caste people only. Some 
Kshatris and Nairs in North Kanara ^low their wives to cohabit with 
Namburi BrAhmans. In North Bombay among the BhdtiAs of Gujar4t 
the practice formerly prevailed of letting the priest pass the first night after 
marriage with the bride. Wives are in this way still sometimes devoted 
to the Mahdrdjds, but as a rule a money offering has taken the place of 
the bride-offering. In Chilndod, a place of pilgrimage on the Narbada, the 
local Brahmans,^ some of whom are of the high Nagar subdivision, at the 
holy or fair seasons leave their houses and allow strangers of good caste 
to live with their wives. Polyandry, the marriage of one wife to several 
husbands, is practised in many parts of India. It is found among several 
of the Panjdb hill tribes (Ibbetson’s 1881 Census). Among the JAts when 
the younger brothers are too poor to bear the expenses of separate 
weddings the wife has sometimes to accept her brothers-in-law as 
joint-husbands (Hunter’s History of India, 128). The polyandry 
of the Ghakkars of Rawalpindi struck the early Musalmdns (a. d. 
1000). (Ditto.) In Southern India Tipu (1784) accused the Coorga 
of practising polyandry, and,- though the practice seems to have since 
ceased, Wilks (Southern India, II. 633) states that in his time (1811) 
the accusation was true. Polyandry is still prevalent among the Todas, the 
Kapillis of Dindigal valley, and some tribes in Coorg and the Nilgiris 
(Jour. Etlmo. Soc. I. 119). Buchanan (Mysore, III. 17-18) mentions that 
though the family of the South KAnara Chief of Kumli professed to be 
Kshatriyas from North India, the eldest daughter, who had BrAhmans to 
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live with her and ehangecl thcni as often as she liked, continued the liiui. 
According to Wilks (Soutlieru Jndia, 1. 54) the d'otie.r.s of Aiadura, like the 
Jilts of the Panjiil), when poor, hav'o one wife for several hrothers. In 
Malabar, besides among the INairs, wlio fumisii the best example of a 
polyandrous society in India, polyandry is prevalent among the .Kshatria 
(Buchanan, II. ;560) and the Shanars or palm tappers (Ditto, 417). In 
places where polyandry has eea,seil, among certain tribes polyandrous 
cu.stoms linger. Among certain Upjier India tribes the rule prevails th.at the 
widow marries tilC dead hiishand’s younger brother, and this rule is followed 
in thf! Bombay Presidency by the Aiiir.s and Kathis of Kathiilwilr and by the 
Sikalgar.s or ai'inourers of Dharwdr. In Dharwiir also among tlu; H.olayaa, 
a depressed class, one danghter sometime.s remains unmarried, inherits her 
parent’s property, and has her ehildrou riicoived into ca.ste. Polyandry is 
found ill maiiy parts of the world bijsides in India. So wide.spread is it 
that McLellaii, one of the leading authorities on the subject of Primitive 
Marriage, holds that all nations have passed througli a polyandrous stage. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer (Prin. of Soe. I. G79), while admitting the wide 
spread of the practice, prefers to liold polyandry a peculiar phase of the 
inarriage-relatiou ratlnn- tlian a stage through which all the higher races 
have passed. In either ease several facts in Indian history and custom 
show that many classes which are now monogamous or polygamous have like 
thcBritish passed through polyandry. Of polyandry in Indian history there 
is besides the well-known case of Draupadi, the wife of the live Paiidav 
brothers, the ease of the Vedio deities the Ashvius or Aslivini Kunnlrs 
who had only one wife anmng them, of Madhavi the daughter of Yayati 
who had four husbands, and of another liolyinaii’s daughter who had ten. 
(Dabistan, 11. G8). In another passage the autlior of the Dabistan 
(I. 117) seems to have thought it was the rule that in ancient India 
several men inarricd one woman. 

In a polyandrous pcsoplc the maternal uncle holds the position wliich 
in a people among whom succession passes thi'ough the. male and not 
through the fernalt; IjcLongs to the father. Races and people among wliom 
the luatcrnal uncle holds a position of special honour tnay therefore 
be judged to have passed through a polyandrous stage. According to 
Ward ( Views of the Hindus, I. 150) no Hindu may offer his maternal 
uncle in sacrifice. Im[uiry show.s tJiat in many monogamous or polygamous 
castes in the leading family rites, first shaving or hair-cutting, thread- 
girding, marriage and death, the maternal uxicle, holds the jiosition which 
in a community among whom succession had always boon through the male 
would be lield by the father of the child. In the. Bombay Hiiccan and 
KarnAtak among five castes the mammal uncle holds a special position at 
first hair-cuttljig or shaving. In three of the.se live castc.s the Havig 
Brahmans of North Kanara, the Ghisadis or tinkei’s of Poona, and the 
Poona Vclalis, a Madras caste, when a child has its head shaved or its 
hair cut for tlie first time it is set on its maternal uncle’s knee. The 
Halillkhors or scavengers of Poona, a North Indian tribe, when they 
first clip the child’s hair also clip the maternal uncle’s hair and inalce him a 
present, and the KiJikayats, a wandering Teiugu tribe in Bijilpur, have the 
child’s hair cut by its maternal uncle before it is three months old. 
Among three castes the maternal uncle holds a .special position at the 
thread-girding. Among the Havig Brfihman.s of North Kilnara the 
maternal uncle becomes a guide and protector of the boy in his mock 
journey to Benares; at his thread-girding the Cliitpavan boy is shaved 
sitting on his uncle’s knee ; and among the Shenvis of Poona the maternal 
uncle advises the boy to give up a recluse life. Among sixteen Bombay 
castes the maternal uncle holds a special position at marriages. Of the 
sixteen castes throe are high, seven middle, and six low or early, 
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Of the high castes Chitpavan Brahmans call at the uncle’s house on their 
way back from showing the child to the village god. Shenvi maternal 
uncles lift the bride from the marriage altar and set her on a heap of rice 
and at the lucky moment the maternal uncle brings the bride’s marriage 
dress and ties on the wedding coronet and the wedding wristlet. Among 
Poona Govardhan or bastard Brahmans the maternal uncles carry the hoy 
and girl on their shouldor.s and dance. Of the middle classes Patane 
Prabhus, Panch Kalshis and Sondrs, maternal uncles, like Shenvi maternal 
uncles, lift the bride from the marriage altar, set her on a heap of rice, and, 
at the lucky moment, bring the bride’s niarriage dress and tie on the 
wedding coronet or hashing and the wedding wristlet or tewThe Baddi 
maternal uncle, a Telugu class found in Poona, carries the girl to the 
bridegroom’s house on his back; the Bangars, southern spice-sellers iii 
Poona, make the maternal uncles stand behind the boy and girl when the 
marriage is-going on; the Jain Shimpis of Ahmadnagar have the same 
custom j .the Khandesh Kuuhi maternal uncle clasps the hands of the 
bridegroom over the hands of the bride. Among low and early tribes the 
Halepalk maternal uncle in Dhdrwar goes with the boy and girl round the 
marriage shed ; the Korvis or Sanadi Korvis of Bijtlpur divide the sum 
paid by the boy’s father equally between the girl’s father and her maternal 
uncle ; in Ahmadnagar the Mochi or cobbler maternal uncles take the boy 
and the girl on their shoulders and dance in a circle throwing redpowder; 
in Bijiipur the Pangul maternal uncle draw.s ash marks on the brows of 
the boy and girl; among the Bamoshis the tyidcal early tribe of the South 
Bombay Deccan at the kanyddan or bride-giving, the priest asks ‘ Is the 
bride to be given 1’ Her maternal uncle comes forward and says ‘Yes, 
she is to be given.’ The boy and girl are called. The boy’s toes are put 
in a metal plate ; water is poured over them and sipped by the uncle who 
says ‘ I have given you my sister’s child. She is no-w in your keeping, see 
yon guard her.’ At their weddings the Uchlils or pick-pockets of Poona, a 
tribe with Telugu ways, give the girl’s maternal uncle £6 (Bs. 60). In the 
funeral rites of the Ktiandesh Ddng and Akrdnl Bhils the son of the dead 
man’s sister receives the chief mourner’s turban, and the Piivrds, another 
early Khandesh tribe, present the dead man’s cow, money, and shoes to 
his sister’s son. Outside of Bombay in shaving the young child the 
Yanadis*of North Arkot make the maternal uncle cut off a lock of hair 
from the child’s head and tie it to an areca or betel palm : so the Irul 
maternal uncle, also in North Arcot (Oox’s Stat. Account, 301) cuts a lock 
of hair "and ties it to a rdgi tree. In marriage among the Kois of the lower 
Godavari (Jour. Boy. As. Soc. XII. 421) the mother’s brother, and not the 
father or the mother, settles who the child is to marry. In death among the 
Gurvas, an early Bengal tribe (Dalton, 63), the sister’s son is the chief 
mourner. Among the palm-tapping Bilnars of Mysore a man’s eldest sister’s 
son succeeds him (Buchanan’s Mysore, III, 52) ; succession also goes to the 
sister’s son among the upper and middle classes of Jains, Buntara, Massudis, 
and Parivaradns of South K4n9,ra (Buchanan’s Mysore, III, 17). In 
connection with the view that children were heirs to their maternal uncles 
before they were heirs to their fathers the use of uncle as a term of respect 
is worthy of note. In the Konkan among the middle and lower classes an 
elder stranger is addressed not as ddda of father but as mama or maternal 
uncle. It is interesting to note that King Lear addresses the fool as uncle 
which is perhaps a trace of the early polyandrous British form of respectful 
address. , In Gujarat where the good or guardian deities are fathers 
and mothers the hostile or earlier spirits or hhuts are addressed as 
uncles. Sir John Lubbock has suggested that the special respect 
shown in many parts of the world to dancing girls and female temple 
servants has its origin in the feeling that the wives of the community, 
B 310—69 
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tliat is tlioso woinon wlio k('.<'p to Hk^ old foro-marriaifo ciistonis, aro 
■wortliy of special respi^ot. At one time, says tlic author of tin; Dahistau 
(] I. 15-1), dancing girls wove so highly respected iu India that they were 
called dof/i'trtii/ds or daughhu'S of thc! gods. The I’xunhay I’resideiiey 
furnishes several exauijdes of res}>i.'et shown to dnnelng girls and temple 
woineii. Jfauei7ig girls hold a position of .special honour in Kiiiiara 
l,)hfirw;ir and othtn- southin-n districts of I’oinliiiy. 'I’hey take a leading jiart 
not oidy in tlie tiiinjrle .sm’vicc and in temple festivahs hut in uiarrlagi: and 
other family ceremonies. In Kiinara iilmo.st iwery wedding yrroeession of 
any imjiortance is iuiaded hy ii gronj) of diuie.ing girl.s. 'I'hi; Kiihivaiits or 
Naikins of Kiiiiara are niucli honour-ed. Tli<‘y trn(;e their oi’igin to thc 
heaveidy nymplis -whose oHiee wiis to entertain thc god.s and to lead a.stray 
the seers or rishi.t, wlnni their jienaneo had anui.s.s(al a .store of mei-it 
dangewous to tlui gods. 'I'hesc^ Kalil\ant.s or dtrncing gii-ls have certain 
hereditary riglits in Kiuiara as iKvgiiining dances in certain tt'm|)les iind 
receiving hetel leaf eigars from tlnhi- own peojilc in mai-riiigo and puherty 
ceremonies, 'i’lie, Devlis or temple. attc.nd:i.nts of K.itial'a swi’cj) and cow- 
dung thii Hoor of th(! temjiles and wave a lly-wliisk hefoi-e the idols. Tlie 
PiUradavarns oi'iugh castfi eourtev.uns of Dhiirwilr arc treated with lionour. 
They arc allowed into all t(‘tn|)lcs ami into all houses and are considm-od 
■w'cdded women who can never hecotim wddow.s. The Dhiirwiir Lingfiyats 
have a female, attendant or Basavi, tin; W'ife of tlas god Jlasav or hull, 
who attends ndigious meetings holding a brass cup and lie.lps in calling 
guests. Kurth(,'r' north Khandoha, the guardian of the, l)<'ccan, has his 
iiL'iri'lis hut they iire. not lu.'ld iu any special re.spect. I’eyoud llomhay 
limits iu Tuh^^'a or South Kiiiiaia {Ihie.luinau’s Mysore, III. Of), Ih")) the 
Aloylars or temjiUi women a.r(7 held iu great honour. Any wouiiin (.if the 
four castes, Ih-iilimiuis, Kshatriyas, Vai.shyas, and Shudra.s, who is tired 
of her luishaud, or any \vldi.>w iu a caste whicli forbids widow marriago 
may go to a tem])le and eat some of the rice that is oll'eri'd to the idol, 
.yhe is then. tak(.'n hefore the olliee.rs of government who call some pi'ojilo 
of lier <msto to empure into he.|- case. If she, is a Jlriihmiui, she is 
-oflered l,]m choice of living (hther in the! temple or hi'y-oiul its ju-eeiucts. 
J.f slio eiioo.so to live in the templi.' sin- is given a daily allowance, of 
rice and a yearly .suit of elotlies. Slu; is to sweeji tlie temjih', fan tho 
idol -witli tlie Tibet cowls tail, and coniine lier amonrs to l!ridi.mans. Tlio 
Jihoganis or Devadilsis of .Nortl) Arkot are said (Box’s is'orili Areot, 
21)6) to liavi? once lieen a body of ve.stal vij-gins whose duty was to swe('p 
tho tcnudc- and oj'iianient its floor witli devices iu rice Hour. After a 
time, according to tiic local .stoj-y, they heeanie immoral. 'I'hi-y dance and 
sing hefore tin; idol and Jiold hefore liiin the .saci-cd light or Iriniihliurli. 
So imicii res[ieet is paid to tln'se .1 !hog.‘uu.s in North Arkot that no m.ai-riage 
would he considered likely to jirove hajijiy if tlio In'ide’s Idli or lucky 
thread and elotlies were not touclied hy a IShogam. The common e.xphuia- 
tiou of this custom is that as the l.!hogains never become widows, tlie bride 
whose kill' tiiey touch will ueverlose lier husband. One of tliis cla,ss i.s always 
tile bride’s companion oi- liea(.l hridesniaid and givo,s her hints liow to .secure 
her iiushaiid’s favours Ily graceful movements and or.lier hlandishnients (Cox’.s 
North .\rcot, 'riiouglgin (h-it'e.rence to Hir John LnhlMick’s .sugg('.sti(.)n, 

thorespect for teinjile women has Ix'eu cited as i)C.rha|is a. ti'ace ofpolyandrou,s 
feeling, taken in eonnection -wn'tli the object of other temple rite.s wliich 
seems in all eases to he .spirit scaring, the holiness or luckiness of the 
dancing girl or teiii]ile-woniau seems to ho duo not to the fart tiiat ,s]ie 
represents tlie old customs which were in force hefore tlie introd uetii.iu of tho 
iiiimoral monopoly of matrimony hut because dancing, especially nakc'd 
dancing, has, like King David’s naked dancing before tho Ark, soiiio 
religious or spirit-scaring power. 
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ORIGIN OF ORNAMENTS. 

Chitpavan women, like other Mardtha Brahman women, dress their fine 
black hair with much care and neatness. The front hair,, which is kept 
faultlessly smooth and glossy, has a main and two smaller partings. The 
main parting or hhmig runs up the middle of the head to within about an 
inch of the crown. From the end of the main parting side partings, about 
two inches long, are drawn back with an outward slant from the main line 
so as to leave between the two side partings an angle of about 46°. The 
hair is drawn tightly hack and is generally divided into three strands which 
are braided into one stout plait. ^ The stout plait of hair is worn in one 
of two ways. Young married girls, before they come of age, occasionally 
wear the plait hanging down the back. At other times young unmarried 
women, and older married women at all times, catch back the tip of the 
plait, and passing it through some hair close above the root or beginning, of 
the plait, coll it at the back of the head, so that it forms a solid ring of hair- 
two to three inches deep according to the quantity of hair. This circular 
knot or back knot is called kliopa that i.s a nest or buohada that is a knot or 
knob. In shape it is thought to be a cobra with spread hood guarding 
the back of the wearer’s head. 

Both the front hair and the back plait are decked with ornaments. 
The ornaments worn in the front hair are, in the angle between the two. 
side partings, a cobra or ndy or a orescent moon called chandrakor. The 
shape of this ornament varies. A common form is a nine-headed gold 
cobra seated in the hollow of a crescent moon, with, over the cobra’s 
head, a ring of pearl-tipped rays, and below the crescent moon a fringe of 
seed-like gold beads. The whole is commonly about the size of a rupee. 
The hollow of the crescent moon is sometimes filled with a plain plate 
or with some other figure than a cobra. Behind the crescent moon, almost 
on the crown of the head, is a lozenge-shaped plate of gold with a 
raised central boss. This plate, which is generally about two inches long, 
broadens from the pointed ends to abo-ut an inch across at the middle. 
It is known as the hetak (S.) or kevda (M.) that is the flower of the sweet¬ 
smelling Pandanus which is used as a medicine and whose scent scares evil. 
Behind the ketak, at the point where the line of the skull begins to fall, 
a woman ought to wear a star or chdndani, ablaze with precious stones. 
Pew women are rich enough to wear a jewelled star. In its place the 
usual ornament is either a gold cMmdamA, without jewels or a rdkhdi 
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1 As, in Sanskrit, the word voti, plaited or woven hair, also means the meeting of 
waters, Brahman -women have a somewhat confused idea that the point where the, 
three partings meet is a tri veni sangann and is typical of the famous trivmi sangam,, 
the meeting of the Jamna, Ganges, and underground Sarasvati at Praystg or. 
Allahabad. When a MarAtha Brahman woman goes with her husband on pilgrimage 
to Allahabad, she makes a hair gift or verd-ddnhy throwing into the stream the tips 
of her braided hair. The object is that'the river may be pleased and the offerer 
may keep her veni, that is may not lose hen husband and become a shaven-headeck 
tridow. 
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appai’cntly a j^uardian, a circU^, perliapH infcontlt'tl tov a sun, about 
twico as bif' as a vu}>oo with a raised ornamental c<!niral l)0,ss. (.)n eaolv 

side of the a little aliove tlx^ tenip!e.s, a lew women of veiy rieh 

faiuilios wear two rielily jowidU'd ornaments, .snrf/tt or tin* sun on theri^'ht 
and f-hft)nlTti or the moon on the lelt. Idiis eompieti's tlie ornanieuts of 
tiie front hair, 'rhe ornaments, worn by married girls on sjjeeial occasions 
in tlio plait w'liielt bangs down t.In- hack, ditler from those w orn hy niaiTied 
wonn'ii in tlu^ circular plait eoihal close into the ]»aek of tlu^ head. On 
festivci ociarsions a girl who wi^ars lier hack hair in a falling plait d(;i:k.s it 
with nine gohh'u ornaments which she gets at marriage and wtnirs oil 
speciiil occasions until site comes of agte I’liesi'. ornaments, which are 
strung in a silk cord and hraide.d with the back hair into a [tlait ending 
in two r('(l silk tassels in golden hoUhu's, urii know'n as or the 

triuket'tassels. are now ol*t(;n imuh' of convssitional spangles calksl 

dowers, tliti svhole l>elng known us ■i}liHLijuu.(h‘, or dower tassels. The 
trinket-tassels or thitj-fjoinh', (lidla* from each otJ»e)‘ and represent certain 
plants and animuls. 'Ilie. arrangement vari<'S, hut tiu’ folbiwing oi'der i,s 
not uncommon. i\t llu' root or ht^giiining of the plait, near the napi^ of 
tlm lUH-'k, the. first onci!iU‘Mt is w nmtl hkt^ tlu^ k<i(ns or \vat(M‘ ]»ot teinph^ 
spirij with a I'oniid knolt in the. nmuLli of tlm water-pof, iJelow tlm 'Hhttii 
hang niui'. lueky or sjurit-scaring <frna.nmnts. 'I'he drst is a c()bra or n.ng, 
tiu! second a pfMtcOck or the tluvil a lorttust* or A-arA/n/, tbe fourth a hull 
or 'iunidl., tlie liftli a fish, the sistli a clirysantlieinum or ^ 7 /en-^g ilu^ sevimth. 
a cowitch pod or hniri used in medicine-, tlm ('ighili a lotus ilowm*, and 
tluj ninth tlm lotus loving hlmn.jit. or hi:i.ek bc(‘. tlm tlm eml 

of tlie bi-aid is liiddei^ in two red silk l.assiTi withgobhui Imldo-s. Married 
woiiKMi and girls wea.v three oi'mi-ment-; in l.he cireidav knot of hair wldcli 
stands out fi'om llu- li.ack of (he lu^ad.' ^Vt the i*oot <»f the plait Ibiu'c is 
the mud or wahu' ptit spirit orifu.ment, about the middle of tlm circle or 
laiig ari,^ two gold dowe.rs, one on one side about tlu* size of it rLi[)ee and 
one 0)1 tlu^ otlu'r side atmiii the. size i>f a shilling. (>) thest? tlm nipei* sizt*. 
(lower on tjie. outer si<h^ of flm )>Iaited ring is ealiiMl 'pfurkmlic-(dufl or tlu^ 
Hcreiv-dowm‘, because it is i.cvewed into its pl;t<M‘. At (be t*nd of the braid, 
wbitdi is caught l>ac.|; ami fastiuted eb'se to Jicad, is a conve.utioiial 
gold Hhcrti or clirysu-nthemum called niy/‘np//n/ or oud-dowtu'. 

'Plu; clmi'aclc]- of tlu' arti<de.s used as lia.ir (.iruamcnls suggests that hair 
oriuunimts wtu't^ originally sidislances which wci’o <’:stoemed a,s sjiirit-scarers, 
Tiu; moon, the sun, the sweet ]»aifdanus, the colira, and ilu- tortoise arc all 
guardians. A c(.)m])arison *>f the shapes and an iiujuii'y into the names of 
the jnetal ami gem studded ornaments worn by high claas Hindus suggests 
that tlu;y have tlieir origin in the gra.ss ornanumls and in the holy fruit 
or holy ilowci* oi’mimmits of (Im ('a.rly ilimlu trils^s, aud,as is shown by the 
position whicli (luw^u/’/vt ami other grasses hold m IIjc (hsUimau I’itual, 
that the origin of wtwing thelioly gi*:i.sses, fruits, ami ic-axes, like the(K-igin 
of tlu* }>rat;tice of wearing (aanh and otluu* [>arts of holy annnals, was to 
keep oflhn'il spirits. I'he j)la.<'e.s chosen for ju'otection w(U‘(^ at tlie chief 
o[K’uings by wldcb spii-ils wau-e lielie.vt'd to enter tlm. body, tlm suture in 
the skidl, the ^'iars nose and mouth, tlie throat, which tlie moveimuits of 
th(; uvula seem to liaxe sngg<;.st(‘d as tin; ahodci of one. of the body’s vital 
spirits, at tlie wrists and ankli^s wlien; the pulse! heats, and at the lijig(’rs 
and toes through winch ilu; spirit jiassi'd in and out. 


1 Women fljal giiks vv’hoso luiir is scanty braid into tlie hack ]dait hair called 
f/n'noi h : u <1 to cotic; rroin tlio tail of a vvo/ tjihf or wihl cow fiauid iii Upper Judia, 
Tlic pracUi'c of using false hair lias of late become coimnou ; tliirty years ago it was 
rare, if not imkiHJwu. 
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One of the plants of spirit-searing power, which is worn by Hindus 
both in its natural state and in the form of metal ornaments, is the tulsi 
or sacred basil Ocymum sanctum. This tuUi, chiefly apparently for its 
value in hysteric complaints, is mth many Hindus the great guardian. 
A pot of Pulsi is grown close to the house to keep evil from the doors ; so 
every November the tulsi is married to Vishnu the Preserver, and a tulsi 
wood necklace is worn by V4rkaris and other devotees of Vishnu. Besides 
in its natural form, the tulsi is worn in gold by Hindu women in the 
ornaments known as tulsipatti or tJmshi. Of grass the darhJia and durva, 
worn as rings and in other ways, have a high place as evil-scarers in many 
Brahman rites, and rings of these grasses are known as pavitris or 
purifiers, that is sin or evil-spirit scarers. In the Konkan rice is the staple 
grain, the chief scarer of the fiend hunger. To keep off spirits heads of 
rice called hugdi were worn and are the origin of the present ear 
ornaments of that name. The Malhari Kolis of Thdna, as a cure for 
pimples, scratches, and other skin diseases, which they believe to be spirit- 
caused, wear a necklace of gulvel Menispermum glabruin. They also wear 
an armlet of the creeper called bhutainalli or spirit-wrestler to keep away 
evil, and children wear a necklace of hajarbaitu beads to keep off" the evil 
eye. The shreds of the holy palm tree, holy because liquor-yielding, are 
worn by some of the early Konkan tribes and by some of the Konkan 
village gods. The strip of palm leaf is the origin of the shape of ono of 
the favourite Hindu gold bracelet patterns. 

Of guardian or spirit-scaring anixnals a trace of the holiness of the cow 
remains in the Hindu women’s ornament pdtli literally pale red or eow- 
coloured. A tiger claw enclosed in gold or silver is tied round the neck 
of Hindu children, to guard them against spirit attacks and the ivory 
pdtalis or bracelets worn by Hindu women are held to be luckier or more 
spirit-scaring than any metal or gem-studded ornaments. Other things 
which early men supposed to be lucky and have lasted into modern Hindu 
metal ornaments are the knot and the black bead. To it the Brahman 
knot or Brulima-granfhi, the sacred thread, owes much of its spirit-scaring 
p)Ower. So among the modern motal jewelry of low class Hindus is the 
gdniliale or knotted necklace and the gdutha or knotted earring. Beads 
especially black beads are worn as spirit-soarers by the early tribes, and the 
regular marriage necklace of all Hindus, the mimgalsutra or juoky-thread, 
is of black beads. Other traces of original black appears in the names of 
gold and pearl ornaments tanmaiiis or life-beads and kdli-gdnthis black 
beads or black knots. It was not only, perhaps not at all, their greater 
beauty that made metal and gems take the place of the old spirit-scaring 
grass, fruit, and teeth. The metals are greater spirit-soarers than .the 
vegetables. The ashes of iron or loha-bhasma, the ashes of copper or tdmra- 
bhasma, and the ashes of silver or raupya-bhasma were found healing or 
spiribscaring and, when heated, the metals were also spirit-scaring as they 
cure disease by actual cautery. The holiness or spirit-scaring power of 
copper is shown by its being put in the dead man’s mouth or tied to his 
skirt and by its use in exorcism. So in the Konkan a barren woman wears 
a small copper box to keep off the evil spirit which possesses her and 
makes her barren. So also and still more were iron, silver, and gold spirit¬ 
scaring ; and most of, all had the precious stones virtues, that is spirit¬ 
scaring powej'S, a belief which was once universal in England and was strong 
at the time of Butler (1640), who made pearl-wearing a cure for one form 
of melancholy or bad spirits or blue devils, and still lives in the belief in the 
virtues of the bishop’s sapphire and the baby’s coral. Hindus use precious 
stones to scare fiends when they bury them to scare the place-spirit, -or 
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tlioni in I'ountl a Ihuj to kfop spirits from worrying tlm I'mrj. On 
several oeeasioiis lliiidns wear ornaiiKaits to keep olT evil rathi'f than for 
sliow, illnstrating the rule that fear is an older jtassion than vanity, that 
most things now done for show or sliohluVi'ithi have their root in l.lie wish 
to scare evil-spirits or h/tii/a.sti,.'///. Among tin; llomhay Ohniva Prahlius, 
hefoi-e he is girt with the saered thri'ad, the hoy is di'cked with gold and 
siU er oi-nauieiits and his head markisl with red lines. Jnthe ChitpavaTi 
ili'i'diman thr'ead-girding when the mother piresents alms to her son from 
a ladle she puts a gold wi'istlet round the ladle’s handle. At thiar wedding 
Ohitpav'iiiis hang mango leaves and iieck-ornanumts round a pestle. The 
I’oomi Kujdiis put on their children a wristlet of black Ijeads and a made 
laoc! of l.jeiii'’s hair and tig(!i'’s (daws to ward olf spirit-attacks, d'ho Poona 
Knnliis put lU'cdvh'ts and anklets on tladr cattle to keep oil'evil spirits 
(d'rans. ilondiay Jht. Woei(.‘ty, I II. 21'.l). Tlie Jain Marviiris of Ahniadn'agar 
ti(i a piece of lac hangh; to tlu' bride’s right foot and the hoy’s hand. S(.)mo 
Naimicv ,Shiinpis of Ahmaduagar wear a m^ekhit of iuhi. Ix^ads and juit on 
tlui hahe’s neck an endmssed iigiiro of Satliviii. The Pdjiipur Raddis dedc 
the drill plough with bangles and women's gold and silver ornaments. The 
maces or t'koha c!U'ri(;d before the. (jaikwar of Baroda are at one (uid 
ornaimmted with a silver hraedet and at tin, other (uid with a ladl anklet. 
Kaniatak Hhrivaishuavs fasten a sa(;r(.Hl thread round tJui hoy’s arm as 
wdl as round his neek. In Itujanit Miisalman women ti(! black thri,ads 
round their children’s wrists to ke(,p off evil spirits, and anal thread woni 
round the wrist is a common Dcnican cure for fever. The Di'iudi Pohora 
women of Gujarat put collyrium on tin; ey((, antimony on tJie Undh, and 
henna on the head and f<,et to kecji off evil. According to huhols 
(1, 170) In idoutliern India (hxumcy forbade that thi, ear should bo 
without oniamcut. W'oimm vvor(i ntscklacfs of gold and idiaplets of jiearJs 
and diamonds wdiich fill to the l>reast, a waistband of gold or sil\(,r, and 
lieavy armlets, MaiTicd woimm wore silvan’toe-rings and many fasbuied 
above the ankles silver or gold tiils'S in whi<di magic texts were written, 
talismans which k('[it them from evil (Dubois, .T. 470). That earrings are 
worn to guard tin, cans against evil spirits is made prnbahh, by the fact 
that Hindu ascetics who give up all oniaimmls continue to wear copper 
oarrings (Dubois, 1, 4(11)). The, Bene-lsrads scare evil by hanging a metal 
or cloth-hox with a iviece of jvajier wi-ittcn by a sorcertm round the child’s 
neck, d'ho Jews wore prayer signs or trjiJdl/Mt on the brow and arm. 
Taking with the washing, tilling, and cov(,ring with Ihvwers, tlie la,,11-ringing 
a]id the irnamse-burning, it .stiems probahh, that Uio original ohjiict of decking 
tin., Hindu god vvitli ornaments was to koep evil spirits from troubling 
liim. A few (examples from other nations than the iiindus may Ik, given 
of till, use of (.u'liaments aj:ipar(,ntly not as d(;eorati(.)ns and thcrivfore 
probably a,s evil .scarcr-s. In Egypt the holy croeodilc was adormal with 
crystal and gold eai rings (Ti(,l(,’.s Egyptian Religion, 1)8). The peojile 
of the Andaman and Mkobar Islands use the hark of a creeper ealli,d rada 
as a wai.stband and a nocklai,e fastener (Journal Anthrop. Inst. V I 1. 1t>2), 
The ISikobar islanders also make n(,ckla(;es of pigs’ llesh and tisith (Journal 
Ethiio, Soc, 11. 1,'hS). d’hc Motus of N(!W Guinea pLeree their ears with 
rings of tortoise.sin,ll.s .and .strings of small I’od heads or plates of tortoi.se- 
slndl ornament,,',d with red beads (Ditto, 4 78). Necklaces made of small 
shells are worn both by JVlotu num and women. A. lu'cklace much worn by 
young women Ls made of pig’s or dtrg’s teeth strung l,ogf,llier (Ditto, 478), 
'riu, most common neck ornament among tho Motus of Now Guinea is a 
pi(,eo of mother-of-p(,arl, the sliape of the moon in the lirst ipiartei’ 
(Journal Anthrop. in.st. VII. 479). The Motus also wear ornaments made 
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of skin or some plaited material. The toe or white-shell armlet is one of 
the most valuable ornaments they have. It is made out of the lower 
segment of a conical shell and is valued because ten of these armlets is the 
price of a wife (Journal Anthrop. Inst. VII. 479). The Papuans of Kew 
Guinea wear in the large lappets of the ears shells, pieces of wood, and 
animal’s teeth (Earl’s Papuans, 26). The Papuans of West New Guinea 
wear hog’s teeth in the nose, neck, arms, and waist, and bracelets of twisted 
cane and necklets of plaited rushes (Ditto, 48). Over the breast they wear 
necklaces of cord fringes (Ditto, 19), In their nose the Papuans wear a 
nose-stick, an ebony cylinder tipped with mother-of-pearl, or part of a 
shell with human hair attached to it. They also wear boar’s tusks in their 
lips to make them brave (Ingle’s Australian Colonies, 33). The Caroline 
Islanders north of New Guinea wear fragrant flowers in the nose 
(Wallace’s Australasia, 538). The Solomon Islanders wear nose-ornaments 
of various shapes and necklaces of shells (Ditto, 473). The buflbons of Niam- 
Niam in the heart of Africa wear fantastic feathers with bits of wood and 
roots and the feet of earth-pigs, tortoise shells, eagle’s beaks, and bird’s 
claws (Schweinfurth’s Heart of Africa, II, 30). The Bongos of the White 
Nile wear as ornaments bits of wood, roots, and the teeth of dogs crocodiles 
and jackals (Ditto, I. 296). Circular plates nearly as large as a crown 
piece made of quartz, ivory, or horn are worn in their lips by the Mottu 
women of the White Nile (Ditto, 407). The Motu chiefs wear chains of 
iron as thick as their fingers and necklaces of leather strong enough to 
bind a lion (Ditto, 412). The Dyoors of the White Nile wear rings of iron 
round their wrists and ankles and their women wear a great iron ring in 
the nose and a number of rings in their ears (Ditto, 202), Schweinfurth 
says that old Shol, tlie Dinka queen of the White Nile, when she came to see 
him had a number of necklets of iron, brass, and copper about her neck, 
also chains of iron, strips of leather, and wooden balls (Ditto, 132). Among 
the Niam-Niams of Central Africa dog’s teeth strung together are worn 
across the forehead (Ditto, II. 9). The king of the Source of the White 
Nile used to wear a pflumed hat on the top of the hair-knot. His ears were 
pierced with bars of copper and his body was smeared red (Schweinfurth’s 
Heart of Africa, II. 45), Among the Dinkas of the White Nile men and 
women bore their ears and put in iron rings and the women bore the upper 
lips and put in iron pins (Ditto, 1.152). Some West Africans wear strings 
of white beads, others decorate their hair with sea-shells, and others with 
coral (Park’s Travels, I, 21). Dr. Livingstone says that a chieftainess in 
South Africa had a number of ornaments and medicines hung round her 
neck, the latter as charms (Livingstone’s South Africa, 276). Women of 
the Sherifs of Batnel Hadgar who go naked wear leather necklets, copper 
armlets, and silver earrings (Burkhardt’s Nubia, 46). Some East African 
women wear coils of brass wire round the neck and the men wear copper and 
brass wristlets and armlets (Stanley, I. 254). The women of some tribes in 
South Central Africa bore a hole in the upper lip and put tin in it 
(Livingstone, 597). In Loanda in South-West Africa Dr. Livingstone 
saw a man with a necklace of twenty or thirty charms (Ditto, 436). The 
Ealonda women of South-West Africa, who believe in the habitual agency 
of spirits, wear pieces of reed in the cartilage of the nose (Livingstone, 
460). The Kafirs of South Africa wear bracelets, armlets, and anklets of 
brass and feathers in thair girdles (Cunningham’s South Africa, 166- 
167). The Waidkas of East Africa have charms on their legs, arms, neck, 
and hair to cure diseases and to drive off evil spirits (News’ East Africa, 
106). The American Indians wear armlets made of deer horns, hyeena’s, 
alligator’s, and boar’s teeth to keep off wild beasts (Spencer’s Prim of Soc. I. 
267), Solomon had a ring half brass half iron, of which all spirits stood 
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in awo. On the Troy Crowna was an idol of the guardian goddess of 
Troy (Jones’ Crowns, 13). The Greeks wore on their fingers the Daotyli 
idaei which were stones of sovereign value (Journ. Ethn. Soc. I. 44). A 
collar studded with jewels is worn by freemasons (Mackay’s Freemasonry, 
60). In Sweden till 1698 the early custom of putting the king’s crown in 
his coflfin was continued (Jones’ Crowns, 23). In Spain they make an 
Easter king with a tin crown and a spit'as a sceptre (Ditto, 17). The 
Celts, Germans, and Slavs worshipped horses, kept them in temples, and 
adorned them with earrings and anklets (Tide’s Egyptian Religion, 101). 
In early Christian Europe it was common to give a votive crown to the 
church which was hung over the altar, and in early Christian times the 
cross was crowned (Jones’ Crowns, 1,3). Tlie Anglo-Saxon king is the 
giver of bracelets called garters or girders (Ditto, 76). In Devonshire in 
1877, a woman collected pennies till she had 4s. 6J. With this she 
bought earrings and wore them to cure bad eyes (Dyer’s Folklore, 162), 
The original object of marking or tattooing, a practice which in later 
times passed into decoration or ornaments, seems to have been for luck, that 
is to scare spirits. The position of the tattoo marks near the eyes and on 
tho hands, the dark colour like the spirit-scaring black, and the shapes 
made, the sun the tuUi and other guardian leaves and the dog and other 
guardian animals, all point to the same object. The frightful gashing, tattoo¬ 
ing, and other tortures through which the Australian and many other savage 
youths passed when they reached manhood seem to have originally been 
less for looks or for a test of endurance than, like the Brahman and Persian 
sacred threads, as a guard against evil. The spirit-scaring power of earth 
and also of black yellow and red .seems to be the basis of the African and 
other savage practices of rubbing the body with coloured earth. The 
practice .remains in India in the ascetic’.s ashes or yello w earth ajid in the brow 
sect-marks of almost all Hindus. One of tho chief sect-marks is red. Red 
seems originally to have been the great spiiit-scarer blood, the old savage 
drink, the driver of the fiend of fatigue. It was by smearing the door posts 
with blood that the Israelites kept the angel of death from entering their 
houses. So the Rajput chief, who like all chiefs on their crowning day, is 
specially open to spirit attacks, has his brow marked with blood. This has 
been supposed to show that the chief of Rajput race admitted that the 
low caste man whose blood was put ou his brow had a prior claim than his 
own to be chief. The true explanation of this practice seems to be that a 
man from one of the low tribes was fonnerly saorifiej and the chief’s brow 
smeared with his blood to keep off the attacks of evil spirits. The proof 
that the red mark in the chief’s brow was a relic of human sacrifice comes 
from Bengal. ColonelDalton(Ethnologyof Bengal, 146) records that among 
the Bhinyas of Kronghir in Bengal, a family holds land on condition of 
furnishing a victim when a new chief succeeds. At the installation of a new 
chief a man rushes forward, throws himself at the chief’s feet, and has his 
neck touched with a sword. He disappears for three days and comes 
back as if miraculously restored to life. 
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SPIRIT- POSSESSION.! 

In the Doc'i'an I a person cries or weeps inces-santly, if he speaks at 
raiuloiii, if lie s^\ lu.s bofly to an<l fro, if he lets Iiis hair fall loose, if ho 
spits lilood, if 111 - ilo not .speak or if ho refuses his food for several day.s, 
anil grows day by (l i.y paler and leaner, he is believed to lie possessed Viy a 
spirit. All [)eo|ile are liable to spirit-po.sses,sion and at all times of life. 
Women are very li.d 1-'. to spirit-sei'/.ures, children are less liable than women, 
and men arc less L.aiil j than children. Women are speciallji' liable to spirit- 
seizures during tln ir monthly .sickness, in pregnancy, and in cliikl-bod; and 
barren women arc at all times open to spirit attacks. Infants are most 
lialile to bo attacked by spirits during the twelve days after birth, especially 
on till) liftli and .‘.ixtii days and when teething. Spirits are divided into 
two main classes i/huri-hf, bhnt or bou.so-s[)irit and hakerche hkivt or outsido 
spirit. The inllncnce of the }iouso-.spirit.s is eouliued to the family to 
which they belong. Unless tliey arc molo.stoil they do not trouble outsiders. 
They are generally the ghost of a member of the family who died with 
some, desire unfulliHi d. Ily some they are called gamfmcUnt or connexions, 
but they are usually known liy the name of the deceased member of tho 
fatnily whose gbll^t^ they are, and from whom they do not differ in 
appearance or character. 

The chief outside, !-piiits are Akhabusa, Asnis, Bralitnapurush, Brahnm- 
nlkshas or Kliavis. ilhudel, CbandkAi, Dankhin, Pfadal, Jakhin, Lanv, 
Mhasoba, Mliaskcbt, .Mnnja, Najis, Navlai, Nirvansbi, Pir, llajis, Tal- 
khainba, VeUI, Vir, ami Jhotiug. Vetfd is the king of .spirits. His features 
and lii.s body ire Hlic v..nise of a man except that his liands and feet are 
turned backwards. Mi,! eyes are of a tawny green, hi.s hair stands on end, 
and he holds a eanc ii bis right hand and a conch sliell in his left. He 
liv'es on air. When be goes his rounds, which he generally does at 
midnight on no-moon and full-moon days, ho wears a green dress and 
either .sits in a palanquin or rides a horse, while some of bis 
attendants walk befor •, and othe.rs walk after him, holding lighted torclies 
and calling aloud. I'M.il lives in largo stones covered with oil and 
redlead. "Asnis arc tlic ghosts of young women, who, after giving 
birth to one or more .ihildren, committed suicide by drowning them¬ 
selves. They always dre in water and attack any person who cornea 
to their place of abode at noon, in the ovoning, or at midnight. When 
they make their rouml-. they generally go in groups of tliree to seven. 
Their chief olijects of iiU.riek are young women. I'lioy always ask for one 
offering for the band of spirits, each does not ask something for herself. 
Their favourite offn ings are cooked rice, turmeric and redpowder, and 
bodicocloths. Pirabmiqmriisha i.s the ghost of a married Bnihman who, 
during his lifetime, wa.-, a miser and who died miserably, his mind intent 
on adding to his hoard. He lives in burning grounds, on the banks of 
rivers, and in the lofts of bouses. When he lives in las own house he 


1 Compiled eliielly frori! i.apera on Spirit-po.sse«sion received from tlio Assistant 
Surgeons and Hospital As.ibtants of the Deccan districts through the kindness of Sur¬ 
geon-General Beatty. Tim n-ist useful papers were written hy R.fv Siiheb V. R. 
Shollay, Assistant Surgeon, I’oona, and Mr. S. V'. Kautak, L.M., Assistant Surgeon, 
I’audliarpur. 
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attaoks any memlior of liis family wlio sponds liis money, uses liis clothes, 
or docs any other thing wltieh liad he been alive he would not have allowed 
him to do. Dankliin, al.so called Dakliin, is the ghost of a lonely woman, 
esjieciaUy a widow who dies without children, rclation-s, or fibmds. She 
haunts street-crossings, and like Jhoting wantonly attacks children, lladal 
or Hedali is tlui spectre of a woman who dies in pregnancy or in child¬ 
bed. She dress(;s in a yidlow robe and bodice;, weans her hair loost^, and is 
said to be plump in front and a skeleton behind. She lives in wells, trees, 
or in out-of-the-way nooks and house coriuws. She always attacks 
wonuai. In the Deccan are many stories of IJadals vi.siting mini at night 
in the guise of beautiful women, and living with them for some time till 
their fiend nature or sjxictro hoily showed itself Liiiiv i,s a female spirit 
who lives in burning ami burying grounds, feeding on buman intestines, 
Slic often appears in tlio form of a cat, dog, or goat, and suddenly turns 
into a woman, fiightening cbiklren into a swoon. Mliasoba or Mhai.shasur 
is a male spirit, wiio usually lives in a red painted stone in the corner of a 
field. Some villageivs consider him a guardian and worship him. Kometimea 
a villager who is Mhasoba’s devotee makes him a vow that he will give 
him a cock or some, other dainty if he will attack ami sicken or kill the 
devotco’.s enemies. In this way, though otluawise harmless, to oblige a 
devotee Mliasoba sometimes causes sickness or death. Munja is the ghost 
of a thread-girt l>ut unmarried ISrahman lad. He lives in a pipul or Ficus 
rcligiosa tree. He is fond of attacking women whom he toi iuents, pricking 
their eyes with thorns, scorching them with tire, or making them sick or 
barren. Any one who pidts his pipal, with stones or otlii'rwise disturbs 
him is sure to be attacked. To apiicasc him those whom lie attacks gird 
the tree with a i/ruiy or sacred thread, and build a platform or ar 

round its roots. Najis is the spiaitre of a Musalnnin who died witli 
unfulfilled desires. When a Najis seizes a person the usual symptoms of 
spirit-possession arc not obsened. He is very difllcult to drive out; 
Musaluiiln exorcists alone can expel biin. Pir is the ghost of a de.ad 
Musalnnin who lives in liis tomb and seizes only those who annoy him by 
sitting on his tomb, spitting, or pelting stones at it, or doing any other 
mischief. Virs are the spirits of persons who die in battle. 'J’liey are not 
harmful and oidy .seize members of their family who play the coward. In 
somi; Deccan families during tlie Holi holidays a family Vir is a.sked to 
come into the head of the house. The man into whom the sjiirit comes is 
fed richly, drcs.seil in war attire, and carried in procession accompanied liy 
friends and music to Maruti’s tenijile. On his way to the temple ho dances 
to music and becomes inspired. At tin; temple he worships the image of 
M4ruti with flowers, redlead, oil, and frankincense, and the whole party 
return home. If this rite is not observed the Vir troubles bis family, 
otherwise he act.s as their guardian. Jhoting is the ghost of a man who 
dies unmarried leaving no relation. He seizes and annoys any one 
without provocation. He lives in old empty houses, burial grounds, and 
old f ipal trees. He is the most obstinate and faithless of spirits. His 
promises and oaths have to be received with caution. He extorts otferings 
of kids, chickens, cooked rice, and clothes, which he demands at most 
inconvenient times, and even after getting what he asks he will come again 
and demand a fresh offei’ing. Many are the pirariks and tricks played by 
the Jhoting, He often pensonates absent husbaiid.s and deceives women 
for days togctlier. He lias walked long journeys with wayfarers, 
conversing with them on all topics and generally leading them to a pond or 
river and drowning them. Ho often runs alongside of post-runners and 
persuades them to lay down their post bags, for, so long as the runner has 
his Img on his back, Jhoting can do him no harm. 
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The life and influence of spirits last for four generations. In the Deccan 
the ghost of a great grandfather or mother is almost the oldest known. 
After three or four generations ghosts disappear and make room for new 
ones. In the Poona district, places which about seventy-five years ago 
were haunts of devils and which were carefully shunned, are now smiling 
gardens or the sites of beautiful buildings. 

People who die an unnatural death and people who die with a wish 
unfulfilled, as an unmarried person or a miser who leaves his hoard 
behind, and a woman who dies in child-bed, monthly sickness, or pregnancy, 
are believed to come back as ghosts and trouble the living. To prevent 
ghosts of this kind from coming back and troubling the family special rites 
are performed. To prevent a dead person likely to become a ghost from 
coming back in the Deccan rala, Panicum miliaceum grains and water 
are thrown after the body from the house to the burning ground. Some¬ 
times a handful or two of the same grain is buried or burnt with the body. 
If the deceased is a woman who died in child-bed, grains of barley are used 
and an old horse shoe or iron nails are driven into the threshold of the 
house that the spirit of the dead may not come back. In rare cases, among 
the lower classes, needles or small nails are driven into the heads of 
women who died in child-bed, and in some cases the tendons of a man who 
has been hanged are cut to prevent the ghost from walking. The 
attacks of outside spirits cannot be prevented by any fixed means. They 
have to bo appeased each time as Vetal or other guardian spirit may 
dictate, or as the spirits themselves may demand. 

When a person is believed to be seized by a spirit, before an exorcist is 
called, several home-cures are tried. Incense is burnt and the head of 
the person is held over it, or eggs and lime are waved round his face and 
thrown on the road. If a vow has been made to any spirit or deity the 
vow is fulfilled and a fresh vow is made to the household or the village god. 
If all these means fail the relations of the patient consult an exorcist, who 
gives them angdra or charmed ashes to be rubbed on the patient’s body 
or tells them to perform some other rites. The exorcists in the Deccan 
are called hhagata or devotees, devrisMs or divine seers, mantris or 
enchanters, and pancMksharis or men of five letters. They belong to all 
classes of Hindus and Musalmtas, but they are generally recruited from 
the lower classes. Exorcists may be divided into two classes, professional 
and non-professional. Non-professional exorcists are for the most part 
persons who get naturally inspired by a guardian spirit or dev, or who 
have been favoured with a mystic spell or incantation by o. fakir, sddhu, 
or saint. Most professional exorcists learn the art of exorcism from a 
gum or teacher, as it is believed that anything that is learnt without a 
qum’s help proves unavailing. Deccan Hindus have various ways of 
learning exorcism. The following are the most common : The first study 
is begun on a lunar or on a solar eclipse day. On such a day the teacher, 
after bathing and without wiping his body or his head-hair, puts on dry 
clothes and goes to the village Mfiruti’s temple. The candidate having 
done the same also goes to the temple. He spreads a white cloth before 
the god, and on one side of the cloth makes a heap of rice, and on another 
side a heap of udid Phaseolus radiatus, sprinkles redlead on the heaps, 
and breaks a cocoanut in front of the idol. The teacher tells him the 
man Ira or incantation and he learns it by heart. An ochre-coloured flag 
is tied to a pole in front of the temple and the teacher and the candidate 
return home. After this, on the first new-moon which falls on a Saturday, 
the teacher and the candidate go together out of the village to a place 
previously marked out by them on the boundary of the village, A servant 
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accompanies them, who takes in a bag udid or Phascolus radiatus, oil, 
seven earthen lamps, lemons, coeo.annts, and rcdpowder. When they reach 
the spot the teaclnir and tlio candidate bathe and the teaclier goes to the 
temple of Maruti and sits praying to the god for the safety of the 
candidate. The candidate, who has been told what to do, starts for the 
boundary of the n(;xt village accompanied by the servant. On reaching 
the village boundary he picks up .seven piebblcs, sets them in a line on the 
road, and, after lighting a lamp near them, worsliips them with llovvers, red- 
powder, and ndid besuis. Incense is burnt and a cocoanut is broken near 
the pebbles which represent Vetal and hia lieutenants, and a second 
cocoanut is broken for the village Maruti. When this is overlie goes to a 
river, well, or other watering place, bathes, and without wiping hi.s body 
or putting on dry clothes, walks to tlie boundary or ves of the next 
village. There he repeats wliat he did at the fir.st village boundary. He 
tlieu goes to the boundary of a third vill.age, and in this way goes to seven 
villages nrpeating the same ceremony at eacli. All the while he keeps 
muttering charms. After finishing his worship at the seventh village the 
candidate returns to his own village, and going to tlie temple of Maruti, 
visits his teacher and tells liim what he h.as done. In tin's way hy worship¬ 
ping and plea.sing the Vetals of seven village.s he boeomo.s a deviishi or 
exorcist. After learning to exorcisi' he has to keep certain rule.s, a slight 
breach of whicli destroys hi.s power a.s an exorcist. On every solar eclipse 
he must go to the sea-shore or to a river bank,bathe in cold water, and, while 
standing in the water, r<;poat incantations a ceitain number of times. Daily 
after batliiug he must neitlKu' wiing his hair nor dry his body. While he 
is taking his meals ho should leave oil' eating, if he hoars a woman in lier 
monthly sicknes.s .sp<;ak or if a lamp goes out. Tlie Mu.salm!'in methods 
of learning exorcism arc diirerent from tlie. Hindu methods and are rarely 
studied by Hiiidu.s. One of them may bo mentlone.d. Tlie candidate 
begins his study under the guidance of his teacher or itsidd on the last 
day of the lunar month provided it falls on a Tuesday or a Sunday, The 
initiation take.s place in a room whoso walls and floors have betoi plastered 
with mud and daubed with sandal paste. On tlie floor a white sheet is 
sjiread and the candidate, after washing his hands and feet and putting on 
a new waistcloth or turban, sits on tlie .slieet. He lights one or two 
incense-sticks and oll'ers a white cloth and meat to one of the leading 
Musalnu'in saints, as Harhoiia, Hatila, Mehebat, or SulainHn, The unhki 
or master teaches the candidate spells whicli are generally pa.ssagcs from 
the Kurdn. As the course of stiwlios which a Hindu exorcist follows 
cliders in many points from those followed by Musalnu'in exorcists .so the 
plans and procedure adopted by tlie Hindu exorcists to scare spirits dilfer 
much from those adopted by Mu.saliiidiis. Hleveii modes of scaring spirits 
are commonly practised by Deeeaii Hindu exorcists. 1. Limes or hmions, 
which have been held over the fumes of burning iiicen,so and charmed by 
repeating incantations over them, are kept under the pillow of the person 
atfected, 2. Charmed aslies, healing herbs, and a paper, written with the 
names of some Hindu gods, of the patient and his mother, and some 
mysterious words arc put in a small copper or silver box, tied round the 
patient’s nock or arm. 3. Charmed aslios are rubbed on the patient’s brow. 

4. A rufflo-featliered fowl and less coiniriouly a goat or sheep i.s waved round 
the patient, carried to a place named by tlie exorcist, and slaugJitcred. 

5. Cooked rice and flesh, curds, eggs, cocoauuts, flowers, and rcdpowder 
are jiut in a bamboo liaskct, waved round the sufferer and laid at 
the crossing of four roads. 6. The exorcist takes a few grains of udid 
or Phascolus radiatus, charms them, and tlirows them on the auflbrer’s 
body. 7. When the patient is possessixl by an Asm or Satvili or 
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other guardian spirit, a red and yellow cotton thread called ndddpudi 
is charmed, fumigated with incense and tied round the sufferer’s arm. 
8. Some exorcists by the power of their charms cause the spirit to come out 
of the body of the possessed and enter a bottle which the exorcist corks 
and buries head down in some lonely place. 9. Some exorcists draw a 
figure and write mysterious words on a leaf of the bhurj or Indian birch 
tree, dissolve the leaf in water, and give the water to the possessed 
person to drink. 10. In some cases the exorcist takes the possessed person 
to a large tree, pronounces some mysterious words which force the spirit 
into the tree, and fix it there by driving a nail into the tree. 11. When a 
person is seized by a Br^,hman spirit Brdhmans are fed and presented 
with money, and, when a person is seized by VetAl, boiled rice, curds, lime, 
cocoanuts, betelnuts and leaves, a cane, a garland of rui Calotropis gigantea 
flowers, camphor, incense, cocoanuts, and sometimes a goat are offered at 
Vetil’s stone, which is anointed with oil and redlead, and some hemp 
water and leaves and some tobacco are left for Bhangya-buva, Vetil’s door¬ 
keeper. 

The Musalmin devices for scaring spirits are fewer and simpler than the 
Hindu devices. The following are the chief : 1. The name of Alldh, the 
patient’s name and his mother’s name, and some spells are written on paper, 
put in a copper or silver box of nine or sixteen compartments, and tied round 
the sufferer’s arm or neck. 2. Spells or verses from the Kurin are written 
on a paper which is curled into a wick and burnt, the sufferers’ head 
being held over the fumes. 3. The red and yellow cotton thread called 
ndddpudi is charmed, held over a pot of burning incense and tied round 
the sufferer’s arm or neck. 4. The exorcist reads passages from the Kuran 
and blows on the possessed person. 5. The name of Allah is written on 
paper, bark, brass, or on a knife blade, the article written on is washed, 
and the auffbrer drinks the water. 

Though some classes of spirits are affected by both, the Hindu modes of 
exorcism have more effect on Hindu spirits and the Musalmin modes on 
Musalman spirits. 

The following examples illustrate cases of spirit-possession and the 
modes adopted for driving out the possessing spirits. (1) Illdha the second 
wife of Nlrdyan, a Konkanasth Brdhman of Poona, one day on coming 
home after drawing water began to cry, to shake, and to vomit. Prom 
these symptoms her husband guessed she was possessed. He burnt incense 
and hair and held her head over the fumes, and struck her with a cane, but 
the spirit would not go. Nlrlyan sent for Rlghu a Mardtha exorcist. 
Raghu asked for some incense, fire, and lemons. He waved the lemons 
round the girl, cut them in pieces, and, putting the incense on the fire, set 
it before the girl and began to mutter charms. After he had spoken a 
few words the girl came forward and sat in front of him. Rdghu asked 
her to say who the spirit was. The girl, answering in the spirit’s name, said 
that she wasNdrdyan’s first wife, and that she attacked Rddha because she 
had taken her place and used her things. The exorcist called on her to leave 
the girl. She answered that she would leave if Rddha wore round her neck 
a golden image of her, and presented women with robes and bodices in her 
name. The golden image was worn and women were given robes and bodices 
but Rddha did not get well. Then the exorcist asked the spirit of the 
first wife whether any other spirit troubled the girl. After much hesitation 
she admitted that besides herself a male spirit possessed the girl. The 
Head wife was asked to leave the girl till the male spirit was driven out. 
When the spirit of the dead wife had gone, the exorcist burnt more incense 
and repeated verses. He threw water over Rddha, slapped her on the face. 
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nnd cut louions on iior iicnd. Jl;«Uia, or tlio iiian-spirit iji Imr, licgaii to 
speak. He said Ih; was tlni .son of the vi]Iag(! iiccouutant of Kartul in 
Hatara, and that as he had failiid to get Itadlia a.s liis wife ho attacked iier 
during her last visit to Kaishl, wli(!ro ,slie laid gone to vi.sit her gi-iind- 
iiiotiier. In proof tiiat liis .sforteinciit was ti'ue he was asked to write all 
aliout liitirsedf. Thi.s he did thougli Kadlui is said not to know how to write. 
He was told to go, hut refused. Tlie exoi'ei,st liegan to tlirow water ov(;r 
lladlui, and to r(,pcat cbaniia He cut seviwal lemons, squeezed tlnuii over 
Jicr head, and after a while the sjiirit agrcrslto leave. 'I'liegirl was carri(;d 
to a distance from th<! town, and tliere tlm spirit wa,s nailed into a tree. 
Hefore he was nailed lie was asked whetimr any more sjiirits wis-e in tlio 
girl. H e. .said there were live more. The girl was then taken to I’andharjuir 
along with tlm exorcist. Ou holding her he.ad over incense fumes tlio 
exorcist found that the live spirits were two Mariitha W'omeii, one Kunhi 
man, one Muiija or thread-girt lad, and one drowned liriihman. 'I'lie two 
Mariitha women said they attacked Ilil.dha hecaiise she happened to come 
in tlielr way one day while walking along tJie road. They were easily 
removed, and were not nailed into the tree, as they promrsed not toirouhlo 
her. Tln.i Kuiihi man said that liadha laid cros.sed Ids jiath in his field 
and he attacked her. He said that Im had iiecome a ghost hecause ho 
died from the effects of suakc-bite, and prayed that he might not be nailed 
into a tree nut he allow'ed to go to his native country. I’ho cxoi'cist saw no 
rea.sou to humour tlm Kunhi, and nailwl him into a tree. The llrahmaji man 
had no reason to give to explain his attack on t)ie girl, but as he promised 
never to molest Iludlia again lie wa.s allowed to go. il’ho next sjiirit was tho 
Munja or Jlrahman lad. On being asked to leave lie refused. Tho e.xorcist 
threw several liauclfuls of water over the girl and rejieated charms until 
the Muiija agreed to go, and wa,s naile.d into a pipal tree. The. exorcist tlicn 
wrote some my.stie spells on a piece of (laper, enclosed it in a silver box, 
and after tying tlm box roumi lladha’s nec'k sent her hack to Poona. 
(2) Kashi, the <laughtcr of Naray.an, an oil-maker of Poona, one day threw 
some hones wm a, piped tree in which a Munja lived. One llupchand 
Daulata told the girl’s father, and advised him to prevent his daughter 
polluting tlie Munja’s abode. Instead of n-primanding his dauglitcr 
Niirayan abused tlm Munja. One day about nine in the morning a .shower 
of stones and broken tiles fell, on Niirayan’s roof. 8o great wa.s the. shower 
that many people c.aniB to ,sf« it. One. of the spectators, who was a medium, 
told Nariiyan to bring an egg and lire. No sooner had lie .said thi.s than 
thirty or forty eggs and some live coals fell from tho ceiling. On this 
some one suggested that cow’s urine sliould he brought and sprinkled over 
the hou.se, wlum suddenly a large ijimutity of water fell from the ceijing. 
T'he owner of tho house began to despair, wdicn suddenly pieces of silver 
anklets fell from the coiling. Those jiresent cheered Nariiyan and said tlie 
anklets were lucky, Niiriiyan thought the pieces of anklets were liis own 
and asked his wife to see whotlicr her anklets were safe in the box. Slio 
opened tho box and found the anklets missing. All the links were gatliered 
and were found to make up the missing anklets. The same ovoning the 
oil-maker’s daughter bec.amc inspired, and an exorcist was called. He throw 
charmed grain,s of udid Phaseolus radiatus over the girl, and called on tho 
spirit to go. After some hesitation the spirit agreed to go, provided the 
oil-maker cleansed tho platfonn of the pipal tree where he lived, gave him 
cooked food and flowers, and fed five Brahmans in his name. All this 
was done and tho spirit ceased to give trouble.i (.3) Esu, a Maratha 


' 'I’ll is ease is said to have h,i{)|)cnR(l at Poona about four years ago and is corrobo¬ 
rated by several iicrsoiis. Edv iSitlieb V. R. Gliollay, Assistant Surgeon, Poona. 
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woman, diii ing Iim montlily sickness, went to the river Mula to wash her 
clothes. Hlu; iK ^an to wusli her clotlies wlioii the stone On which she 
wa.s .standing u|is..;t, and she fell in water. She got up, washed her 
clothes, an:l unit lioine. Jn the evening she, began to shake and cry. 
8lie rcfu.seti to 'at, and continued in this state for a fortnight. IJcr 
IiLcsbaml called an exorcist who gav'o her sonic ashos to rub on her 
lirow and promise i.l that for a fortnight she would bo nntroubled- 
Accordinglj' .she .van well for a fortnight. At the end of the fortnight 
the c.\orci.st came, lie asked for seven pomegranates, seven, almoiid.s, 
seven dry dites, s'''vii lemons, a cocoanut, a sheep, a piece of green cloth, 
rcd[)owder, turnu ri), iiicen.se, camphor, flowers, and a cotton thread dyed 
black, yellow, and led, 'Die exorcist tlien took Ksu with her r(.0ations to 
a iield near the rivet, 'L'liere he hrought seven pchbles, washed them with 
M'ater and anointed them with oil and redliiad, huriit incense and 
camphor, ami killed a she.ep hefore tliom, A haniLoo l.ia.sket was filled 
with eooked rice and the sheep’s llesli, a Hour-lamp wa.s lighted and kept 
over the rice, the pi .mu of cloth, cocoanut, and other articles were kept in 
the basket and tin- I asket was floated down the river. No mediciuo was 
given to Esu, and alter a few days .she was well. 

Jt .somctime.s lia|i|ii ii.s that even the host exorcists fail to cast out the 
.spirit. In such casc,3 the patient is taken to one or other of tho following 
places ; 'Narsolia’s risn't in Kolhapur, Alandi and Naivsingpur in 1,’oona, 
1‘haltan in S/itiira, a id (Jaiigapur near Hholapur. At Narsoha’.s vifM is a 
famous spiritvscai'iiig image of (luru Dattiitraya tlio three-headod god. 
'J'he pos.se.s.se(' person ii told to worship the idol daily and to go round the 
temple tliree to a tin iisaiid times. At the time of drfi or lamp-waving 
a lighted lamp is u:i,' il round tlio god and drums henteii and cynihals 
«la.shed. 'I'ln. pio.s.se.s.Mnl person heconies iu-spired, and cries ‘ Do not beat 
me : I will depart.' r.lie s|iirLt, through the mediuiii of the possessed person, 
promi.ses to go if it is given what it wanks. Some spirits demand the 
money wliicli the [Mwi.c.s.si.id person owes them, some doinaiid food, and .sorno 
otlier otieriiiga, W lien the demands of the spirit are satistied, the posses.scd 
per.son throws hiiii.-.( ll' intti water. His relations, who accompany liini, 
instantly take; him out of the water, and when he is taken emt lie i,s well. 
At .Phaltan in Hatiira, i.3 -X temjile belonging b) the class of religious beggars 
called JManbln'ivs.' I he temjde contains a samddh or tomb of a saint 
natiied Aba Hiilieb. ,'i1 the time of fh-ti or lamp-waving round tlie tomb tho 
po.s.se.ssed per.soii gets nspired and cries out ‘ Do not beat me.’ Due of tlie 
Maiibliiiv ministrauts calls on the spirit to leave the person and stay in a tree 
or a stone pillar ill (In reniple yard. In the trees in the yard arc many 
nails, each nail repn si nting a spirit who has l>cen fixed into the tree. In 
the Deccan the beliei'm the frequency of spirit-attack.s is .strong, though 
not so strong as in the Konkan. Among the lower classo.s the. belief i.s 
universal, and it is by no means uncommon among the higher cla,sse.s, 
especially anior.g woiui ii. The only pcr.son.s who profess not to believe in 
spirit-possession are Kal ir-pantliis or followers ofKahir, the Nanak-paiithis 
or followers of Naiiak, t.iie Ramiinuj-pautliis or followers of Ramanuj, and 
the I’andharpur Vilrl,ari3 or devotees of Yithoha. Lingi'iyat.s ahso profes.s 
not to believe i:ii spirit .leizure, hut in practice consult exorcists as often as 
other fliiidus. It is uni ver.sally stated that the belief in spiriDsehiires i.s 
not so strong as it u as sv'ine fifty years ago, and that day by day it i.s growing 
weaker. 
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Undeh special circumstances one or tw o peculiar forms of marriage and 
funeral service are perfornu-.d ; 

Arka-m'vdhn, literally suii-marriago, is the phras(! used for marriage 
witli tile holy r!u‘bush Calatropis gigantea in -which the sun is helievod 
to live. When a man has lo.st two wives it is the general helief that if 
he marries a third wife cither ho or his bride will die soon after the 
wedding, Tlio evil is turned aside by the man marrying the .sun’s 
daughter the v/ti Inish before ho marries his third wife, Tlio rw' bush 
mai-riage is performed eitlier in tlie house or near a rui bu.sh on a Saturday 
or Sunday when the eonstcdlation Ifasta is in tlie ascendancy, or a coujile 
of clays before the marriage with the tlilrd wife. The bush should have 
fruit, llowors, and loaves. A sciuare. is traced in front of the hush with 
lines of quartB-powder, and the liridcgroom sits on a low wooden stool in 
the square facing tlie liush. The family priest sits on another low wooden 
stool to the hridegrooni’s right as also does the father of the girl whom 
the liridcgroom is afterwards to marry. T'he bridegroom pours water on 
the palm of his right hand, and throw.s it on tlie ground saying, 1. make 
a sun-marriage to turn aside the evil which might fall on me if I married 
a third time,’ llTien, as at other marriages, come the liolyday-blessing os, 
pumjahavdcfiaii and joyful-eveiit .spirit-’worship or ndntHahrdildh. Tlie girl’s 
father performs the madlmparh or worships his son-in-law by offering him 
clothes, rubs sandal-paste on his brow, throws dower garlands round his 
neck, and with joined liainks, looking to-wards the rui Vmsli and calling 
on the bash as the sun-daughter, begs her to show favour to his daughter 
and her husband and to overlook his sou-in-law’s sin in marrying a tliird 
time. The girl’s father pours a little water over the hu.sh, rolls a white 
sheet round it, winds a cotton thread round the sheet, and lays a betel 
packet and raw sugar before it. The bridegroom, standing with joined 
hands in front of the hush, prays, saying ‘ Thou who art chief among 
trees, in whom lives the sun-god 8urya-N;lri'iyau, who art a Grahman 
lovmd by the gods, do thou guard with care the girl I am about to wed 
and be kind to us both,’ The girl’s father and the prio.st liold a cloth or 
antarpdt between the bush and the bridegroom and as far as the girl-giving 
or kanijddari, the sei viee is almost the .same as at an ordinary IJnihman 
marriage. The only diU’erenec is that instead of the girl’s father’s name 
the name of Surya or the sun is rejicated. A thread is passed four times 
round the bridegroom’s waist and the stem of the hush, and a second 
thread is wound four tinios round his neck and the branches of the bu.sh. 
The thread which was passed round the bridegroom’s neck and the 
branches is tied to the Imsh with a piece of turmeric, and the thread that 
was passed round the bridegroom’s waist and the hush-stern is tied to the 
hridogroorn’s right wrist also Avith a piece of turmeric. Four waterpots 
are, set round the plant and on each pot an iin.age of the, god Vishnu is 
place.d and worshijiped by the hridegrooni. The bridegroom then sits 
on the left of the plant, kindles a sacrillcial fire, and feeds the, fire wit/f 
butter. The priest repeats tin! shdnti, svM or po.ace-hringing verse-s. The 
bridegroom leaves his place and puts on new clothes which are given him 
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by the girl’s father, and the clothes he wore during the ceremony are made 
over to the priest along with a money present. Brilhmans are feasted 
and on leaving are presented with money or daJcs}iana,i 

Special funeral services are performed for an unmarried lad, for a 
woman who dies in her monthly sickness, for a pregnant Woman, for a 
lying-in woman, for a heirless man,for a child under three, and for an ascetic. 
When a Brahmaehdri or Brdliman lad dies after he has been girt with 
the sacred thread and before the 8od-m.unj or loosening of the munj grass 
waistband, or according to others between the time he is girt with the 
sacred thread and his marriage, there is no mourning. The body is laid 
in the women’s hall. The father sits on the ground near the body and 
performs the punydhavdchan or holyday-blessing and ndndisJiraddha or 
joyful-event spirit-worship. An earthen mound is raised near the body 
and the father kindles a holy fire on the mound and feeds the fire with 
butter. He loosens the patch of deer skin and the munj grass from the 
dead loins and casts them outside of the house. If the ceremony is 
performed in the house, to prevent weeping and wailing, preparations 
are at once made for carrying the body to the burning ground. A bier 
is made ready and the body is taken outside and laid on the bier. The 
bier is raised on the shoulders of four of the nearest relations and they 
start for the burning ground, the father walking in front holding an 
earthen firepot. At the burning-ground the whole of the sun-marriage or 
arha-vivdha is gone through.^ A twig of the rid or Calotropis gigantea is 
brought and the twig and the body are bathed, rubbed with turmeric, 
a yellow thread is passed round them, and each is dressed in a piece 
of white cloth. An earthen mound is raised and a holy fire is kindled 
and fed with butter. The father of the boy now becomes impure and 
from this moment the mourning begins. The body of the boy is burnt 
with the same observances as at the death of a married man. The only 
difference is that on the thirteenth day thirty BrahmachAris, or boys who 
have been girt with the sacred thre^ but are not married, are asked to 
the house of mourning and presented witli loincloths or langoHs, deer 
skins, earrings, shoes, umbrellas, balls of gopichandan or white clay, 
flower garlands, sacred threads, money, and coral. 

When a woman dies in her monthly sickness, her body is carried out 
and burnt without any ceremony or the repeating of any verses. On the 
fourth day the bones are gathered and burnt again with the same 
ceremonies as if the bones were the body. If the family objects to dispose of 
the body in this way, the body is carried to the burning-ground as usual, 
laid near Water, and covered from head to foot with dough. The chief 
mourner bathes, and, with a new winnowing fan, scoops water a hundred 
and eight times from the pool so as to dash on the body and wash off the dough. 
He then mixes ashes with water and pours it over the dead, then cowdung 
and water, then earth and water, then dariha grass and water, and lastly the 


1 The root of this suu or nii bush marriage seems to be the fear of the ghost of the 
dead wife. In the lower Deccan and Konkan classes who allow widow-marriage the 
fear of the dead hu sband leads to similar special services before widow marriage. 
The fear of the husband’s ghost seems to be at the root of the Hindu high caste rule 
against widow marriage. 

2 The root of this sun marriage is the fear of the unwed ghost. In the KAuarese 
districts no spirit is more feared than the vir or ghost of the unwed. Ho belongs to the 
class of uneasy ghosts who walk and worry the living, because they die with one of the 
great objects of life unfulfilled. Among the Malabitr Nairs the fear of the unwed 
takes the curious and costly form of marrying the Nair woman’s corpse to a Brdhmaa. 
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live cow-gifts and water. The l)ody is dressed in a now robe, the old robe 
is cast away, and the body is burnt witli the usual ceremonies. 

When a woman dies after the sixth movith m pregnancy she is bathed 
and decktsd witli flowers and ornaments, and then carried to the burning- 
ground. There her husliand or son spi-inkles water on her body from 
the points of darbh or sacred gKi.ss, and says sacred I'er.ses. Then he 
cuts with a sharp weapon, gimerally a razor, her left side below the navel 
and takes out the child. Should tlie child be alive, it is brought liome 
and taken care of, but should it be found to bo dead, it is there and 
then buried. 'J'lien the bifliy of the dead woman is tilled with curds and 
clarified butter, and covereil with cotton threads, and is burnt with the 
usual rites. Of late the ))raotice- of cutting tin! stoinaeli and taking out the 
child whether dead or alive is not inueh regarded, especially in cases in 
which pregnancy is not far advanced and the hope of taking out the child 
alive is little. If :i pregnant woman l.s burnt with her child in the womb, 
the chief monrner of the jn-iignant woman is said to commit murder and to 
avoid the sin of murder’ the chief mourner must piorform cleansing r'ites. 

When a lying-in woman dies during the first ten days, her body is 
carried out and bunit without any ceremony or the ri'peatlog of any 
verses. If the family olijocte to dispose of the body in this way, the body 
is covered from liead to foot with dough of harley, and, like the dead body 
of a woman in monthly sickness, is washed with water, ash-water, eowdung 
water, earth water, ilarhh grass water, and lastly with water and the live 
oow-gifts. The old robe is thrown away and the dead body is wrapjied in 
a now robe, and burnt. 

When a cliild dias within the fir.st twelve days or before the naming 
ceremony, it is always hurled ; and if it dies between tlic twelftli day 
and the third year or hi^tw-eeii the naming eere.mony and the first 
cutting of the child’s head hair it is either buried or burnt without any 
ceremony or tins re|)eating of any verses. Tf a boy dies after the naming 
ceremony arn.l before teething and if the body i.s burnt his parents are impure 
for tliree day.s and other moiid.er.s of the family for one. day ; and when 
tlm body is Inii-ied tlie parents beeomo pure after thriio days and other 
inomhers of the family hy bathing. If a girl dies after the naming 
ceremony and before teething, her parents are impurt! for thr(.^e days 
and other inemhers of the family liecome pure on the first day by bath¬ 
ing whether the liody is burnt or buried. If a boy or girl dies after 
toothing within the third year or liofore the cutting of the head hair, the 
parents arc impure for three days and other members of the family for 
one day, whether Lhe body is burnt or buried. 

When a heii'lcss person di(!s, any of his castemeu out of charity burn the 
dead body and perform tlie usual death rites. To perform tlie deatli-ritas 
of a helpless and lieirless man is eon-sidered higlily meritorious. If 
none of his ca.stemon is willing to do the rites or to burn the dead Iiody, 
Hindu.s of any caste except the imjmre castes may burn the body without 
any eereiiiony. 

When a sanydsi or ascetic dies his funeral ccroiuonies are performed 
either by bis disciple or shlaliija or by his son if he has a son. The son s, 
or, if the son is .absent, the disciple’s head is shaved except the top-knot .and 
his face e-xcopt the eyebrows. If tho sanijast has no son lii.s disciple 
cannot shave lii.s head and face. The chief mourner pours cold water over 
tlie body and covers it with sandal-paste. Plowe.r and tuki garlands are 
fastened round tho neck and arms and tlie body is seated cross-legged in a 
bamboo frame, .scented powder is thrown over tho body, and flowers 
and burning fraiikinconse sticks are stuck round tlio frame, and with 
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niu-sioians fricmls relations and towiispoople the body is carried at a slow 
pace to tile bun iue-ground. Here a jtit is dug about five and a lialf 
feet sipiare anil ilc.-p. and in the bottom of the pit is dug a second hole 
about two feet I tree inches square and deep. The iive cow-gifts or 
jKoio/Kii/ui-yu aif sp 'iiiklod over both the pit and the hole and blades of 
thirhhii grass ar.. laid at the liotiom both of the pit and of the hole. 
Over the ('i(‘.ad bead the. chief mourner sprinkles water from a eoncli-sliell 
and worsli;i)).s 1 11 'di ad, ollering flowers and Imniing incense. The body 
is .seated ci-oss lee ;<d in the hole, a stick or daml with three crooks or 
vd>i-ts is placed u nif- right hand, and the chief niournor lays his right 
hand on the dcul )ieast, eyebrows, and head. Then, as the skull of the 
dead must be bi'el, m, it is struck with a conch-shell or with a hatchet. 
If, either tlirougli T;ir or through love the mourner is unwilling to break 
the skull, a lum]. ■ .! coarse sugar is laid ou the head, and tlie coar.se sugar is 
bi-oken with a co i -K shell. Then tlio put and the hole a.ro filled with salt 
and covered witlici.vtk and stoiuis. The burial of an ascetic is believed 
to give merit md mdy to tbe cbiof mourner but to all wlio attend. There 
is no woepi ig Hiid le mourning. When the burial is over all are careful 
to batho and nib Mi.ridrl-paste on their brows and return with joy to the 
mourner’.s house. No mourning rites are performed, but for ten days 
the chief mounu-r does not defile, himself by touching any ono or by 
talking -witli a Sliudra. Either on the same or on the following day ho 
wa.sheB the house •eds, gathers the water in a piot, and four times 
pours a ladl ‘ of w iter on the ground iii the names of (luriidev, Parama- 
gurudev, Paraiuestbi lev, and Paratparagurudev, as if four generations of 
spiritual fathers. Tluvi, if the deatli hapqiened in the flivst fortniglit of 
the month, i.he lir.st twelve of the twenty-four names of the, deities are 
mpoated, and, if tin dtath hapjioned in the second fortnight, the second 
twelve names are I'epoated by the mourner, and after each name a ladle 
of water i.s spill, ou .he ground.^ Per ten days the mourner goes daily to 
the burniiig-groii 11 1, cooks rice in milk and butter, and after making on 
the grave a sand m- i«i-th ling and worshipping it, oft'ers the rice and 
butter to the ling, and 'dien throws it into water and returms home. Ou 
the eleventli day In’ goes to the Irurning-ground, and sitting near the 
grave or near a )<o:>l of water, rejmats the name and the family name of 
the dead, ami say-s, ' 1 perform the ceremony of joining the dead with his 
<lead fathers, hi.s f.ither, grandfather, and great-grandfather.’ lie a.sk3 
live Brahmans to sit: near him, and goe.s tlirough tlie shrdddha or niojnorial 
service, excej.l. that be ofTcrs no rice oi' <lough balls or finds. On returning 
home ho fe.asts the fn',;. Brahmans and dismisses them with a money pro,sent. 
Ou the twolfi.h (lay he p(!rform.s the, NArayariVjali or god-oll’cring. He 
asks thirteen Briihiiiaiis to a feast. He seats them in a row on thirteen 
low wooden stools, i -spiMts one of the god’s twelve names, and places a 
blade of darbhcL grass lu tbe right hand of each of the twi^lve ib'ilbmans. 
The tblrteen .Braliiua;';,-! ho takes to be tbe god Vishnu. Ho places a blade 
of darbha grass in bii right hand and in a metal p)late near him sots an 
imave of the god Vidii u. lie washes tbe feet of llio thirteen Brahmans, 
aiid'sittiim with bis face to tlie east makes a mound of earth, lights a holy 
fire on the top of tbe mound, and puts in a brass pot a hundred and 
fifty-two pinches of lice, washes the rice in cold water, and mixing it 
with butter and mil!- cooks it on the mound. When the rice is cooked 


I The cod’s twenty -foilt Qiiraea are ; Koshav, NdrAyan, Miidhav, Govind, Vishnu, 
Trivikraii , Viiman, Slividhar, Rishikeaha, PadmanAbh, Dilmodar, 
Saiikarshau, Vdaudev, I’rviiyuiiina, Anirudilha, Purushottam, Adhoksliaja, JJilraaiinh, 
Achyiit, JaiiAidii n, li 1 >.'U b a, Hari, and bhrikriahua. 
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Symbolic 

Cbkmation. 


ho throws .soino oi it thirty-two times on the fire, lie presents the 
Brahinaus with woollen beds or d,'ians and waistcloths or dclJiddans. 
Buttered leaf plates are laid hefore, tlieni and dishes cooked in the house 
are served on the plates. After tlu^y have dined the Brahmans go out, 
wash their hands and mouths, and again take their .seats on the low 
wooden stools. The niournei' makes thirteen balls of the riei; that 
remains and places them in a row before him and worships tliem in the 
name of Vishnu and of twelve of the twenty-four names of the gods. 
Packets of betel and money are given to the thirteen Brahmans and 
they withdraw. The family priest roeeives some inomiy, the image of 
Vishnu, and the plate in which tire image wa,s set and goes homo, and the 
ceremony of Narayanbaii or god-otl'ering is ov'er. On the tbiiteenth day 
sixteen Brahmans or smiydsiii are asked to dine. When tlu^y (!ome fhoy 
are seat(;d in a row on low wooden stools. The mourner washes their 
feet in a plate and gathers tire water in a jar. The sixtemi men are 
worshippfici as house-gods are worsliippod, and, after the worship is over, 
leaf plates are spread and sweetmeats are servaa!. When the dinner is 
over they take their former scats and are given water jars, slroes, vvaist- 
eloths, money, and Ixibl packets. A higli wooden stool is sot near them, 
and orr the middle of the stool some grain.s of riee are strinvii, and on the 
rice a water jar is set. The chief nrourner worships the water jar iit the 
way he worships his house-gods. He sets the jar on his head, and 
followed by Iris brotluirs, sisters, and otlier menrbers of the family, walks 
onco rourrd the Brahman.s. The Brahmans shout ver'ses and 'the chief 
nrourner dances with the jar on his head, so a.s to make tlio ^vater from 
the jar spill over him. A Brahman takes the water jar on his lie.ad, tlirico 
pours a ladle of water from the jar on the mourner’s Jiands who sips the 
water. The service ends with a blos.sing. Tire service is repeated every 
year instead of tlie usual memorial or shrdddha .service. 

Special funeral rites arc soinetivues performed when there is no body 
to be burnt. This may happen citbor because the deceased died in a 
distant laird or was drowned at sea ; or the burning may bo symbolic, 
done while the person is alive, to show that he is dead to his family and 
caste. Sometimes when a wife has gone, wrong and will not eortie back 
to Irer husband, bo performs licr funeral ritc.s, and from that sire is to 
him as one wlio is dead. Or if a Brahman give.s up his father’s 
faith and becomes a Christian or a Musaltrrdn, either at the time of hia 
change or afterwards when his parents hear of his death, they perform 
hia funeral rites. In these cases, the chief mourner, with the family 
priest and one or two near relations, go to tho burning-ground and in a 
corner spread the skin of a black antelope. On the skin the chief mour¬ 
ner lays three hundred and sixty pala^ or Butoa frondosa leaves for tho 
head, ten for tho nock, forty for each arm, ton for the ten fingers, twenty 
fertile chest, forty for the stomach, sixty-five for each leg, and ton for tho 
ten toes. Ho ties tho leaves by their stems into separate buiiohos with 
sacred grass, and laying them in their former places, spreads grass on the 
loaves, and rolls tho whole into a bundle. He holds the bundle in front of 
him, mixes about a pound of wheat flour, honey, and butter, and rubbing 
tho mixture on the bundle, fastens .a piece of white cloth over it. At its 
top, for the head ho places a cocoanut, for the brow a plantain leaf, for 
the tooth thirty-two pomegranate or ddliriih scod.s, for the ears two pieces 
of shell-fish, for the eyes two kavdi shells their corners marked with 
rcdlcad, for the nose sesame flower or seeds, for the navel a lotus 
flower, for the arm hones two carroks, and for tho thigh bones two brin- 
jals, for the breasts lemons and black and red fjunjti berries Abrus pre- 
catorius, and sea shells or a carrot for the other parts. For tho bi'cath 
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ho puts at'seoic, ti>r tho bilo yellow pigment, for tbo phlegm sea foam, Appendix P. 

for tho blood hc riey, for the urine and excrement cow’s urine and dung, Symtsolic 

for the seminnl ili. .ds quicksilver, for tho hair of tho head tho hair of a Cremation. 

wild hog, for tin; auir of the body wool, and for the flesh ho sprinkles the 

figure witli wet biii'loy-flour, honey, and butter. Ho sprinkles milk, curds, 

honey, bulter, sn>. iir, and water on the figure, covers tbo lower part with 

a woollen cloth, f'!.st( ns round its chest a sacred thread and round its 

nock a garland jf (lowers, tonclies the brow with sandal-paste, and sots 

a lighted flour l;imp an its stomach. This figure, with its cocoannt head 

to the son Ji, is s| v ukled with rice anil the life of the dead is brought 

into it. When t.iie lamp burns low and flickers the mourner oflers gifts 

and perfoiins (l e (lying ceremonies. When tho lamp goes out ho raises 

a pile of vpood and burns the figure with the usual rites. Ho mourns ton 

days and perfanu i tlio usual memorial or skrdddha rites.^ 


* CoiiqKiri), Till! M5\i;iaii3 after a battle made figures of the miasing dead, burnt 
them and buried the (eihes. Spencer’s Principles of Sociology, I. 32$. 
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Adultery ; TJcliliils' |.u li^lllnol)t for, 474-470. 

Agarvdls; tniaers, '.li;. 

Agates: ; 10 . 

Age Details: 0.5. 

Ahupe: hill, 4. 

Ain: Termiiialiii toioi uf.)s:i, 41. 

Air : oteorvilfcio.ia on t In < a|.ioiir in, 2G-27. 
Akshayatritiya: llimi i luiiiday, 243. 
Alitkers; sou SultAnkniM. 

Amba: mango tl'cu, -I I, 

Amygdaloid ; inr.k, ii. i;:. 

Ancestor-worship . e 11 

Ancestral Dinner; nuo n. lleue-lBracla, 517. 

Andhra: river, k. 

Anjir : tig tree, 41. 

Apophylite •. atoiws, ;jo. 

Apia : Kauhiiiia :i‘iic.'emosa no, 

Arab!: breed of uattlr, .'id 
ArAdhiS :byggiirii, 441 ■ I nj. 

Area . l. 

Ark-vivdha : sun man-i igo, .500-501. 

Arya Somvanshi. Kshati is; see Jingars, 
Asards: lomale gl oats, 5,1; . 

Aspect: • 3. 

Asses; (iu. 

Atonement: ceremony, I V) 147. 

Attars : Miisalwan [leri imii i:, 492. 

Andichs : Oujanlt lirahmai.s, Hill. 

Avia : ldiyllaiithu.s eniMi.ei 'i2. 

B 

Bdbhul: tree, 42. 

Baddin: .almond tree, 43. 

Badlldis : oariimitern, 3 11 - 3 i> 

Bdgbdns: Musalm.-Ui friunau;, 499. 

Bahva ; Cassia fl.stula, 4 . 3 . 

Bakar Kasabs: mutton bnii h ms, 500. 

Bakul; llimusops clungi, 41, 

Balls : basalt, 11. 

Bangars : traders, 203- 2ii5. 

Banian;tree, .54. 

Baobab teee, 40. 

Barbers; 380 - 383. 


I Baris ; husbandmen, 280- 283. 

Barometric Pressure : mean pressnro ; monthly 
variations ; pressure in loc,al civil hours ;;iaonthly 
range of pressure, 23 - 25. 

Bartondi: Jloriuda citrifolia, 44. 

Bdrutgars •• Mu.salmAn lirework makers, 493. 
Basalts : columns, balls, dikes, 10-12, 

Batrdsi .- peak, 5. 

Bead Necklace ; ceremony of fastening 203. 
Beggars : Arddhis, Bh.lmtAs, Bharddi.s, Blntts, 
Blintes, Chitrak.atliis, Gondhlis, Gosiivis, Ilblars, 
.f:mgam.s, dogtijis, Johdris, KAnphAtes. Kolbdtis, 
Maiibln'ivs, IMiignls, Sarvade Joshis, Sahadev 
•Joshia, Tinualis, Vdglies, Vaidua, Vdsudevs, 
Virs, 444-481, 

Bel : rlOgle iiiarmelos, 43. 

Belddrs ; (imiiTymen, 316-319, 

Bene-Israels : Idstory, settlement, appearance, 
language, houses, food, dress, condition, calling, 
religion, customs, community, synagogue, 506 
I 536. 

; Berads ; miscttlcd tribes, 406. 
j Betel-Palm : 53. 

I BhadbhuJljis : grain parchers, . 319 - 322 , 
j Bhairav ; village god, 289, 

I Bhdraa ; river, 7. 

Blldmtds : see Uchlids. 

' Bliandaris di,sti]lers, 393-394. 
j Bharddis : Imggars, 446-447, 

Bhdts : bards, 447. 

1 Bhatydrds ; Muaalmdn cooks, 504. 

Bhdtyds ; traders, 266. 

Bhavdni .• v illage god<lcss, 289-290. 

Bhdvsdrs : dyers, 322-325, 

Bhils : unsettled tribes, 406. 

Bhima ; river, rise, course, bank, bod, tribntai-ies, 
6. 

Bhimdshaakar; iiill, 4. 

Bhimthadi ; breed of horses, 61-63. 

[ B hois : fishers, 3S7-389. 

Bhokar ; Cordla latifidia, 43. 

Bbonsles ; origin of, 280. 

Bhutes : beggars, 448, 

Bibba ; tlic marking-nut, 43. 

Biroba : village god, 289-290. 
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Birth Ceremonies ; of tiie ChitpAvans, 112 - 116 ; 
Oovanihans, lGl-162 ; Gujarilti BrAlimana, 1G4 ; 
Kanojs, 168 ; Shonvia, 176 ; Tailangs, 181 -182 ; 
Dlmiv Prabhus, 186-187 ; Psitane Prabhus, 220- 
222; BangArs, 264;BrainnaKshii,tri8, 267; KirdAs, 
268; LingAyats, 271 ; Gujarit VAnis, 275 ; BAria, 
281; Kunbis, 296-298; PAliAdia, 310-311; 
BadhAis, 315 ; BeldArs, 317 ; BbadbbunjAs, 320 ; 
BhdvsArs, 323 ; Buruds, 325 - 326 ; CliAmbhArs, 
327, 330; Gaundis, 331; GliiaAdis, 334-335; 
Halvaia, 338; Jiiigars, 341 ; Khatiia, 346; 
Koahtis, 348; Knmbliars, 349; OtAris, 356; 
EAuIs, 360; SAIis, 362-363 ; Sbiiripis, 368, 371 ; 
Gurava, 379; NliAvia, 381; Gavlis, 386-387 ; 
Bhois, 388; Kolia, 392-393 ; Chhaparbands, 394- 
395; KAmAtbia, ,396 ; Lodhia, 399 ; llajputa, 402- 
403; IlAmoshis, 415 ; Vadara, 427 ; VanjAris, 
429; Bliora, 433 ; ffalAlkhora, 437 ; MhArs, 442 ; 
MAiiga, 443 - 444 ; Chitrakathis, 449 ; Holars, 
453; Jangama, 454; ,Sarvade Joshis, 460; 
UchliAs, 470-471 ; MusahnAiis,488 ; BcDC-IsraoIa, 
520-028. 

Birthday: ChitpAvan oeremoniea^on, 110-116, 
Birthplace Details : 94. 

Blackwood ; tieo, 52. 

Blind Snakes ; 72. 

Bohoris : MuBalualna, 497 - 498. 

Bonfire 292 ■ 293. 

Booth Spirit •• worship of, 200. 

Bor : Zizyphus jujuba, 44. 

Boundaries: 1. 

Boundary : ChitpAvan worship of, 129-1,30. 
Brahma-Kshatris ; traders, 266 - 267. 
Brdhmanjdis see Vidurs. 

Brdhmans: ChitpAvans, Dcaliasths, Jlevrukheg, 
Dravids, Govardhaiis, GuiarAtis, Javala, Kanojs, 
KarhAdAs, KA.sths, MArvAdia, Slienvis, Tailangs, 
Tirgula, Vidurs, 98- 18.0, 

Brahmapurush : BrAhman ghost, 553-554. 
Branding ; 300. 

Bricks ; 31. 

Buffaloes; GO - oi. 

Building Stone; 29. 

Buruds : bamboo-workers, 325 - 326. 

0 . 

Camels: 68. 

Campbell: Mr, John McLeod, 1 note 1, 33 note 1. 
Carbonate of Soda: 30. 

Carpet Snakes : 78, 

Caste Dinners : Shenvi, 175- 170; Benc-Israel, 
509-510. 

Cattle: breeding; disease, 54-69. 

Census Details : 94 - 96. 

Central Belt : aspect of the, 2.3. 

Chain Vipers ; snakes, 83. 


Chakotar : citron, 44. 

Chdmbhdrs : tanners, 320 - 331. 

Chandan ; sandal tree, 44. 

Chdpha -■ Michelia chainpaca, 45. 

Chdr : Buohanania latifolia, 45. 

Character : of the ChitpAvans, 108 and note 5 ; 
KmibLs, 288 and note 1, 291 note 1, 296 note 2 ; 
UcliliAs, 467. 

Chdvand: bill, 4. 

Chequered Water Snake : 76 - 77. 

Chhaparbands : thatchers, 394 - 395, 

Child Marriage : origin of the custom of, 539. 

Chinch : tamarind, tree, 45. 

Chinese: 538, 

Chiplunds : sec ChitpAvans. 

Chitpdvans ; BrAhmans, origin, settlement, rise, 
family stocks, surnames, appearance, language, 
housoB, furniture, food, dress, ornameuts, charac¬ 
ter, occupations, daily life, religion, birth, sixth 
day, sun-showing, birtlukiy, shaving, thread-gird¬ 
ing, marriage, puberty, pregnancy, and death 
ceremonies, 99 -158. 

Chitpols : see ChitpAvans. 

Chitrakathis ■■ picture-showmen, 448 - 450. 
Christians: 536. 

Circumcision: ceremony of the MusalmAns, 489; 
Benc-lsracls, 528 - 529. 

Climate ; seasons, rainfall ,source of rain - supply, 
teniperaturo, thermometer readings, b-aroinotric 
pressu,re, vapour, cloudiness, dews, fogs, mists, 
:«r, winds, 13-28. 

Cloudiness : 26, 

Cobra; .snake, 81. 

Cobra's Hood ; see NAgphaui. 

Cocoa Palm •- 49. 

Columns : basaltic, 10-11. 

Common Green Grass Snake ; 77. 

Communities ; 96 ■ 98, 

Cooke : Br, 'T., 29 note 3. 

CoUSBinaker : Major G., 54 note 2, 68 note 2. 

Convad : practioo of the lying-in husband, 144 
note 1. 

Covenants Bene-I-sracI’s marriage, 520 and note 

2 . 

Cowherds : 57 note 2. 

Cows : breeds, use, keep, food, disease, .sacredness, 
55 60. 

Cradling : Bene-Iarael ceremony, 529. 

Craftsmen ■■ Badlulis, BeldArs, BhadbhunjAs, 
.BluivsArs, Buruds, CbAmbliArs, Gauudis, (.iliisA- 
dis, HalvAis, Jingars, KAeliAris, KAsArs, KAtAris, 
Khatris, Koshtis, KumlihArs, LAklieria, LohArs, 
LonAris, NirAIis, OtAris, PAtbarvats, BAubs, SAlia, 
Saugars, Shimpia, SonArs, Saltankars, TAmbats, 
Telis, ZArokaris, 313- 377. 
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Custard apple : tree, 53. 

Customs: birth, marriage,puberty, thread-girding 
and death, 112-158, 159, 101-163, 164-166, 

168-171,176- 180, 181 - 18.3, 186 ■ 191, 194- 

253, 257-261, 264-265, 267, 268-270. 271-272, 
275-277, 278-279, 296-309, 311 -313, 315- 
316, 317-319, .320 .321, 323-325 , 326, 327- 
331,3.32 - 3.33, 334-.337 , 341 -342, 348-.349, 

.350-351, 354-35.5, 356-357, 360-361, 368-369, 
374, 376, 379, 381, 382-383 , 385, 387, 389- 
393, 394-393, 399 - 401, 402-404,405 - 406, 407- 
408, 415-424, 426 , 427-428, 433-435, 437 - 439, 
442-443, 444, 453, 458-459, 460-461, 478, 486- 
490, 515-5.35, 

Cynophis heleua : a species of snake, 75. 

D. 

DddMvdle Vaidus : bearded doctors, 479- 
Daily Life : of the ChitpAvans, 108 - 111 ; Kunbis, 
289 note 1. 

Daivadnya Brdhmans : see Sondrs. 

Ddkhiu : female spirit, 553, 554. 

Ddliiub ! pomegranate tree, 45. 

Dancing ; 293, 431 -452. 

Ddngi : breed of cattle, 56, 

Dasara : Hindu holiday, 230-251, 294 and note 3. 
Death Ceremonies : of the Ohitpavans, 147 -158; 
Govardhans, 163 j Gujariti Brdhmans, 166; 
Kanojs, 170-171; Shenvis, 179- 180; Tailangs, 
183; Dhruv Prabhus, 19L; PAtAno Prabhus, 
228-235; VeUlis, 259-261; Bangars, 265 ; 
KirdAs, 270; LingAyats, 272 ; GujarAt VAnis, 
277 ; B4ris, 282 - 283 ; Kunbis, 307 - 309 ; P4b4dis, 
.312-313; Badhiis, 316; Belddrs, 318-319 ; 
Bhadbhuniia, 321; Bh4vs4rs, 324-325 ; Buruda, 
326; Ohirabhdrs, 328-329 ; Gaundis, 3.32-333 ; 
Ghisddis, 336 - 3.37 ; .Tingars, 342; LAkheris, 
351 ; NirAlis, 355 ; Otdris, 357 ; Il4nls, 361; 
Silis, 364-365; Shimpis, 369 ; Nhhvis, 382' 
38,3 ; Dhangars, 385 ; Bhois, 388 - 389 ; Kolis, 393 ; 
Lodhis, 401 ; Kajputs, 404; Kaikidis, 408; 
Ramoshis, 424; VaujAris, 431 ; Dhors, 435; 
Haiaikhors, 438-439; Mhars, 442-443 ; Mangs, 
444 ; Chitrakathis, 450; Kolhdtis, 458 - 459 ; 
Sahadev Joshis, 462-463 ; Uohlias, 473-474; 
Vaidus, 478; Musalmans, 489-490; Beiie- 
Israels, 5.32 - 635. 

Depressed Classes : Dhors, Haialkhors, Mhdrs, 
Mangs, 431 - 444. 

Desert Snakes; 77. 

Deshasths ; Brahmans, 159 - 160. 

Deshi : breed of cattle, 56. 

j)eYak: guardian god, 284, 348, 353, 399, 410, 
452. 

Deviputras ; see Kayasth Prabhus, 193. 
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Devrukhes; Brahmans, 160. 

Dews; 26 . 

Dkdk : hill, 3. 

Dhamau : Qrewia tilisefolia, 45. 

Dhangars ; shepherds, .384 - 385. 

Dhdvda ; Conocarpus latifolia, 45. 

Dhobis ; Musalman washermen, 604. 

Dhors : depressed classes, 431-435. 

Dhruv Prabhus ; writers, 185-191, 

Dikes : basalt, 11-12, 

Disease : cattle, 68 ; horse, 64. 

Divdli: Hindu holiday, 251-253, 294-295. 

Dogs : 68. 

Domestic Animals : oxen and cows, buffaloes, 
horses, asses, mules, sheep, goats, elephants and 
camels, dogs and cats, fowls, pigeons, 64-69, 
Dravids ; South India Brihmans, 160. 

Dress! of the ChitpAvans, 103-107 ; Kunbis, 287 
and note 1 ; MusalmAns, 483 - 484; Bene-lsrhela, 
511-512; 

Duke’s Nose : S?e Kigphani. 

Dwarf Snakes; 73. 


Ear-boring : P4t4ne Prabhu ceremony, 223 - 224; 
Bene-Israel ceremony, 531 and notes 1 and 2. 

Eastern Belt : aspect of the, 3. 

Eclipses : beliefs about, 255. 

Elliot: Sir Walter, 343. 

Escarpments: 10. 

Estuarine Snakes ; 77. 

Evil Eye : influence of the, 292, 299, 626 note 1. 

Evil Spirits ; 203, 553. 

Exorcists; 665-557. 

F. 

Family Gods; i6i, 163, 172, 173, 176, isi, 185, 
186, 193,257,268, 289,291, 310, 320, 331, 334 
345, 347, 352, 354, 356, 358, 359, 362, 376, 
384, 386, 388, 389, 398, 405, 407, 413, 429, 
432, 441, 459i 463, 470 ; stocks, 101 and note 2 
160, 161, 167, 171, 173, 174, 175, 180, 184, 193, 
262,266, 285,314, 319,340, 347, 375,401,463. 

Fast Days •. of the Bene-Israels, 509 note 1, 513, 

Feast Days : of the Bene-Israels, 509 note 1, 513, 
515. 

Feet-washing: PaWne Prabhu ceremony, 207 ■ 
208, 210. 

Field B,ites : 295-296. 

Eig: tree, 41. 

Filleted Ground Snakes: 73-74. 

Fish: 87-93. 

Fishers : 387 - 393. 

Fletcher ; Mr. W. M., 1 note 1. 

I Fogs : 26 . 
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Food : of ihc CIiitpav;u>s, 102-103 ; Kuiibis, 28(> - Gujarit Vdnis : tfaders, 273- 277, 
287 ; IIi'inioHliiri, 4i2 ; Mufiuluiiiiis, 4S2-4S3 ; fJcnt;' GuraVS : mu^iiicians, 378 - 371). 
IfsraolM, 508-010. 


Forests- area.; hi.story ; demare.atum ; cfstaOlisli- j 
ynoiit ; JiOl, rivcr-lKi?ik and iipLual ro-Hervca ; 
ed ever.^n-ecii woods ;ukI teak eopjiice ; .runiiar, [! 
Khed, Mi'u al, Ilaveli, Sirur, l*urauilliar, || 

thadi, and Indapur reserves; forest tril^cs; il 
oHenees ; roveiuu; ; timber trade ; minor produce 1 
31^30. ' i 

Fowls ; (i8 - (iO. I 

Friday : sacruibies;) of, 240 - 241. ' 

Funeral. coi psdoss, 2;H-2.4.), 

Funeral Service : special, .'ioi - sr.i. 

Furniture: of Uie Chitpuvai\s, 102; Kiinliis, 
2a(! and note 2. 


Game Birds. 70-71. 

Ganesh Chaturtlli Ilinda hollilay, 24(> - 24S. i 
Ganthachors ; sei,. Uddias. | 

Gdokasabs : beof-lmtchcrs, 000, i 

Gaundis . laiisuus, Sill - .'llJll; Musaliu.lu bricklayci's, ! 

Coi. !] 

Gauri •• Hindu holiday, 24S. I| 

Gavlis : <:.oW-l;<'(;[iei B, aSo - li.S/. ,, 

Geliela : lluudia dlimetol uio, 45. |l 

Geologiy . tci'fiiees ; cscai^unciits ; <M»lumu;LL‘ liasiilts, jj 
basalt balls, l.aaaU dikes, ii\m el.ay, 11 - 111. j| 

Ghadshis : nmsiciaus, 578. 1| 

Ghir : lireed (.[' (.iitllo, .50, |l 

Gliisddis; tinkers, yiiH - ; 1 , 18 . I! 

Ghod : river, 7. e 

Ghole : Iblr Hdhcb V. U., .OoH note I, .5,58 note I. | 
Gift-making; Heiic-lsruel ni.-u-riaae ceremony, .522. | 
Gifts: .ii.ariaee, ainouf,' ratiiuo l*rablui.s, 107 - IDS, ' 

20M-20(;, I 

Glass Bangles ; v.irietics of, :ii4. ' 

Goats ; 07 - 08 ; oll'erin^, 111,5 and note 1. 

God installing ; I’dt.me Ib-ablm ecrcimmy, 202. 
Gokul Ashtami ; Hindu ii<ilid;iy, 240. 

Golaks ’.see ( loviirdhaus, 100-10,'). | 

Gondhlis ; biye-ars, 450 - 452. | 

Gooseberry ; tiw, 47 . 1 

Gopilrao Hari: tlao Halnidur, 0!) note 1, 100 I 
Hole l{. I 

Gopradans ; eovr-oifts, 5!) and note 2. , 

Gorakh-cllinch ; baobab tree, 40. 

Gosdvis : beogais, 452. | 

Gourd-offerings, 201 - 202 . 

Govardhans ; lljfdnnans, 100- Ui.'J, 

Grating; reHcwes, yti. 

Guava ; tree, ,50. 

Gudipddva ; Hindu bolid.ay, 212. 
tilljardt'is ; llriilniunis, lOo - 100, 


H. 

Hadal; fctnale spirit, ,55.1, , 554 . 

Hadsar ; fortitiod lull, 4. 

Hair ; orna.ment.s for the, 547 - ,51S, 

Hair-parting; ceremoriy, 140. 

Haldlkliors : scaveiig..u-3, 455-4:10; Musalm.4ri 
sweepevK, 505. 

HSillian* Kiiodendrujn aiiir^fc'tun.sifm, 40. 

Halvais ; sweetmeat sellers, ;?:18 - .'i;!!). 

Hanam ; breed of cattle, .57. 

Harda, : n>,y robaUm tree, 40. 

Harishcliandragad ; fortified lull, X 
Hatkeshvar ; peak, 4. 

Haveli ; forest reserves, 30. 

Hedu ; Naiiele.a cordifoli.i, 40. 

Heliotrope: inineral, Hi; stone, yo. 

Hills : 3-5. 

Hinganbet; Balanites aigyptiaca, 40, 

Hivar •' Acvieia lenoopblcea, 4(1. 

Holars : beggars, 452-4511. 

Holidays : 108, 241-255, 202-205, 414, 513 - 51 , 5 , 
Honeysipping IVitane Ibablm ceremony, 210. 
Horoscopes : use of, 105. 

Horses = use, lu-eeds, ti'.vdi;, ponies, liorae-brceding 
department, sbow.s, food, disea,ses, tsorsiiip,. 
nnlrifcky peculiarities, 01 • 05. 

Houses: 00 . 

Hnra : Hymploeos raeomosa, 40. 

Husbandmen: l’«i.ii.s, Kdclii.s, Kunbis, Midis, 
I'diiadis, 270 - 31.'!. 

Hussaini Brdhmans ; see Salmdev .loslds. 

I. 

Icllthyopllthalraite : mineral, 13. 

Idols : .stones for, 20. 

Iinpotency : supposed cure of, O.'l. 

Indapur ■■ forest reserves, 37. 

Indian : lil.'ie,.5(); r.it snake, 75 ; rock snake, 79 ■ SO. 
Indrayanx : river, 7. 

Initiation ceremony ; of tim Aradhis, 444-445 ; 
Jiino.'Uiis, 454 ; IJehlifis, 405- 100. 

Inscription slabs ; 20 . 

Intercalary month ; 241 and iioie i. 

Iron: 20 . 

Iron-clay: rock, 12 . 

J. 

Jack ; ti ec, 51. 

Jamb ; rose apple, 40. 
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JSmbhul: Syzigium jambolanvim, 47. 
J^Lmbulni: hills, 4, 

Jand,i ; village goddess, 290. 

J angams Liugiiyat priests, 454 455. 

Javals: Brilhmana, 16G-167. 

J iyphal : wild nutmeg, 46. 

Jews: see Beue-Israels, 508-536. 

Jingars: saddlers, 339-.343. 

Jivdhan : fortified hill, 3. 

Jogtins beggars, 455. 

JoMris : beggars, 455- 456. 

Joher Fir : Musalmdn saint (1356-1388), 437. 
Junuar : forest reserves, 34. 

K. 

E&chdris : glass bangle makers, 343-344. 
Kdcbis : husbandmen, 283 - 284. 

Kafshgars : Musalm^n shoemakers, 493. 
Kaikdidis: unsettled tribes, 406-408. 

Kdju : Anaoardium oooidentale, 47. 

Kal^Ligars ; Musalman tinsmiths, 494. 

K aMls : distillers, 397 - 398, 

Ealamb ; Nauclea parvifolia, 47. 

Kdradthis : labourer.^, 395 - 397. 

Kamrakb ; gooseberry, 47. 

Kauojs : Brahmans, 167-171. 

Kdnphdtes : slitear beggars, 456-457. 

Kantak ; Mr. S. V., 553 note 1. 

Karanj ; Fongamia glabra, 47. 

Karha: river, 9. 

Earbddds ; Brihmans, 171 -172. 

Karyand : Carissa caraudas, 47. 

Kasdrs : glass bangle hawkers, 344- 345. 
Kashikdpalis : see Tirmalis, 

Kdsths : Brihmans, 172-174. 

Kdtdris ; tamer,s, 345-346. 

Kdthkaris ; catechu makers, 408. 

Eavath : wood-apple, 47. 

E^yasth Prabbns ; writers, 192-193. 

Kel: plantain tree, 48. 

Keyser ■■ Mr. A., 69 note I, 70 note 2, 96 note 1. 
Ehair; Acacia catechu, 48. 

Khajnri : wild date, 48. 

Khandoba ; country god, 290, 413-414. 
Kbandul : Sterculia urens, 47. 

Khdrepatb^r: plateau, 6. 

Ehatris ; weavers, 346-347. 

Kbed: forest reeerves, 35. 

Ebeddv&ls -■ Brdhmans, 163. 

EMldri : breed of cattle, 55. 

Kbondesbvar; bill, 5. 

Khores : valleys, 2 note 1. 

Eippur : Bene-Israel fast day, 514, 

Kir Ads : traders, 207-270. 

Koiri: rooks, 4. 


[1 Kolhatis : tumblers, 457 - 459, 
i Kolis : fishers, 389 - 393, 

Eomtis : traders, 270. 

KonkaaasthS : see Chitpflvans. 

Koshtis ! weavers, 347 ■ 349. 

K. RaghunAthji ; Mr,, 98 note 2, 

Elldva: peak, 5. 

Kukdi : river, 8. 

KumbhArs : potters, 349-351. 

Kunbis: husbandmen; origin, family names, 
appearance, language, house, house-goods, food, 
dress, ornaments, character, occupation, condition, 
daily life, religion, beliefs, holidays, field rites, 
customs, community, 284 - 309. 

Eunte ; Mr. M, M., 98 note 2, 112 note 1. 
j Kyte : Mr. S., 464 note 1. 

L. 

Labourers : Bband^ris, Chhaparbands, KtoAthis, 
Kalils, Lodhis, Rajputs, Eaddis, 393 - 406, 

LAd SultAniS ; see Bakar Kasitbs, 

Lakes t 9. 

LAkberis : lac bracelet makers, 351 - 362. 

Lamb : Mr. W., 61 note 1. 

I Language : Ekmosbis’ special, 410 - 412 j UohllAs’ 
special, 466. 

Language Details: 04, 

Leavetaking: Patdne Prabhu ceremony, 212. 
Lemon: tree, 48. 

' Limb : Azadirachta indioa, 60. 

Limbu : lemon, 48. 

Limestone 30 - 31, 

LingAyatS i traders, 270- 272. 

Lodbis ■■ labourers, 398-401. 

LobAnAs : traders, 273. 

LobArs : blacksmiths, 352 - 353. 

Lohgad fortified hill, 5, 

LoilAriS : lime-burners, 353. 

Lucky Dress : of the PAtAno Prabhns, 217 -218. 

M. 

MahAwatS : Musalmiin elephant-drivers, 495 ■ 496, 
MAbluug : Citrus medioa, 49. 

MAjgaon : rook, 4. 

Makar Nimbori ; wild citron, 49, 
MakarsankrAnt •• Hindu holiday, 254. 

MAlis : gardeners, 309 - 310. 

MAlvi : breed of cattle, 65. 

Man-bearing : pregnancy ceremony. 145. 
MAnbhAvS •• beggars, 459. 

MAngS : depressed classes, 443 - 444. 

ManyArS : MusalmSn bracelet makers, 49i» 
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MarAthd-s : SCO Kunljis. 

Marriage Ceremonies: of the ChitpAvana, 121 - 

13!) ; 11)2 ; < (njarAti BrAhinaiia, 1(>4- 

1(),T ; Kauoia, 1()!)-I70; Slicnvis, 177 -170; 
Tailanas, IS2 ; 1 ihvuv ra.rlilms, ISO-100; IVitAiie 
rraMiiis, 104-218 ; Vdalis, 258-250; Hangars, 
204 - 265 ; K iniils, 268 - 260 ; LingAyats, 271 - 272 ; 
lliijarat Vania, 276; MArwai* \ Allis, 278-2/0; 

281 - 282 ; Kiinliifl, SOO - 307 ; Paliailis, 311 - 
312; Bacllulis, .315-316; BehlArs, 317-318; 
lihadhlmiijas, ,320-321; llli.tvsilrs, 323-324; 
Buriula, 326 ; C'lu'imliliars, 328, 330 ; (iauiicli.s, 
332 ; (;his;'i<liK, 335 - 336 ; llalvAis, 330; Jingara, 
341 - 342 ; Kiishtia, 318 ; KuiiibhAvs, 350 ; l.;iklie- 
ri.s, 351 ; Otilria, 356-357 ; IMtbarv.ata, 358; 
IWula, 360 - .361 ; Rillis, .363 - 304 ; Sliiinpis, .300 ; 
Stiiiars, .374 ; Nli.lvis, 381 382 ; Hh.aiigars, 385 ; 
OnaOis, 38" ; Kolis, 3S0 - 302 ; KaniAthia, 300 ' 
307; Loilliia, SOO-'KK); Baj|iiits, 403; RaiWi-s, 
405; Kailiailis, 407 - 408 ; llainiisliis, 115-123; 
'riiAluir.s, 426 ; Viulars, 427 - 428 ; Viuijiiris, 4,30 ; 
Dlioi'iS, 434-435 ; nalalkliors, 438; Mliiirs, 442 ; 
MiUiga, 414 ; (,'liitrakathis, 450; KAiipliAtes, 456- 
457; KoHii'itis, 458; Sali.adev .loaliis, 462; 
IJchlhis, 472 - 473 ; Viii(Uis.478 ; MusalniAna, 480 - 
487 ; Bene-1-irai'la, 51.5 - 525. 

Marriage Details; 05- 96. 

Maruk ; .Ailantliu.s exeelsa, 40. 

Maruti; monkey god, 200. 

Miirw^ris ; BrAhmana, 174. 

MArwdr Vanis ; traders, 278 -270. 

Maskoba ; see .Mhaaoba. 

Maval ■■ IN'estei'ii I’ooiia, 2 anil note 1; forest 
reserves, 35. 

Melimans : Mnsalmaiis, 408. 

Metals ; spirit-searing, ,54!). 

MlnirS ; dejiressed olasaea, 430-413- 
Mhasoba ; evil spirit, 290, 553, .554. 

Mina'- river, 8, 

Minerals ; iron, tr.ap, basalt, rpiartz, stilbite, 
aiiophylite, road metal, imtiiral salts, carbonate 
of soda, sand, lime, atone, briek and tiles, 20-31. 
Minor Products ; fore.st, .30. 

Minor Ranges : of lulls, 4 -5. 

Mists ; 26 . 

Modhs : GujfiiMt r’li-abmans, 163. 

Moghals : Miisalna'iiis, 401-492. 

Molia : Baasia latifolia, 40. 

MominS ; Mnsalium weavers, .501 - ,502. 

Monday ; saeiednesa of, 240. 

Money; slang word.s for, 370. 

Month Days; 238-230. 

Months ; Beno-Israels’, 513. 

Moore ; Mr, .). (i., 2!) note 1, 40 note I, 5unotcl. 
Movements; 08, 


Mukai : village gnddes.a, 20(1. 

Mnla-Mutha ; river, 7-8. 

Mulberry ; tree, 53. 

Mules : 65. 

Munja : male spirit, 553, .554, 558. 

Murlis ; temple servants, 476. 

Musalmans history, appearanee, food, bouses, 
furniture, dress, ornaments, ealling, religion, 
cust.iiuH, pivtspccts, divisions, 481-506. 

Musicians; 378-370, 

Mntha ; rivm-, 8. 

Myrobalans; 39, 46. 

N. 

Ndgars ; ClnjarAt BrAbmans, 163. 

Nag-Chdpha; Mesua ferea, 49. 

Ndghori ; breed ofVattlo, .57. 

Nagpanchini ; Himlu boliday, 244-215, 293. 
Nagplbtni; elift, 4. 

Ndjis ; Mm-.-dnian spirit, 553, 5ri4, 

N^iudev Sllimpis ; tailors, 369-371. 

Naming ceremonies; of tbu OliitpAvana, 114; 
I’iUAno I’rabhus, 223; AgarvAls, 26.1; ICunbis, 
298-299; .8alis, 363 ; TAiiibats, 376 ; HAinosbifl, 
415. 

Ndna ; l.agei-striemia parvillorii, 49. 

Naral ; cocoa-palm, 49. 

Ndrayangad; bill-fort, 5, 

Ndring ; orange tree, 49. 

Ndrli-Pornima -. Ilindu boliday, 245, 

Natural Salts •- 13, 30, 

Navrdtra ; Ilinilu bolidayB, 249 ■ 250. 

NerS ; valleys, 2 note 1. 

Nets: tisbing, 89-91. 

Nil avis ; barbers, 380-383. 

Nira ; river, 8. 

Niralis ; dyers, 353-355. 

Nutmeg ; tree, 46. 

O. 

Oath-taking ; BiUiine I'-rabbn coremony, 212. 
Observatory; lo. 

Occupation Details; 06. 

Offences ; forest, 38. 

Officers ; tore.st demareation, 32 note 2. 

Old Testament Bene-Israels’ saotud book, 512, 
Orange ; trei!, 49, 

Ordeal ; Imiling oil, 468-469 ; 474 -476. 
Ornaments ; the Cbitpi'u ans, 104-107 ; Vekdis, 
2.56 ; Agai vals, 262 ; Kmibis, 288 ; Bbadlilmiij.-is, 
319,' 37';: ■ 373'; Mbars, 440; Muaabnaiis, 484; 
'making of, 372 - 373, origin of the us« of, 106 
note I, 517 -552. 
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Otdris : cantors, Srio H'iS. 

Oxen; bieo<Is, use., lu.-co, food, cattle disease, 53' 

m. 

P^hadis : lui;-,liaii.imcii, ;!i0-;u:i. 

PakliaUs ; Musalm iu v.n-jCi'-caiTieva, 505. 

Palas : I'.utoii £r<,ii,li,;-: Lj oO. 

Palmyra Palm ■. r.::. 

Panshals ; llinldlji- 1 , .c anoet ill, ,343. 

Pangara ; I'ii vtluii t. iml ea, ,50. 

Pauguls : lic-a.-u-,:. I. ii 4(.;0, 

Papal (lanca lia|,ayj, jn, 

Papnas; poiiiciu, .‘i i. 

Parasliurani, : di sir, yar of tlio Kshatriyas, 00- 

100 . 

Parits : waslienix-.i:, ■ 3,S4. 

Pdrsis ■■ 5;w. 

Patane PrabhllS ; a | i1 eia, scttleimmt, .appearance, 
lioiiso.s, food, eallinj,, .Jtistorus, religion, holidays, 
103-0.5(1. 

PathanS ; iMusamiiCH, 400. 

’atharvats ; inasou:, Oos, 

atvegars ; Alia aim i.i t,illc-tasscl twisters, 400- 

407. 

imua : river, 0, 

sraia : the ,sii])pi).'i d lomo of the (Jliitpilvaii 
lii'itliniiiiis, 100 imlc 1!. 

'i'eru : guava ti',!.', . 10 , 
lianas ; jade tivc, ." I 
liasepdrdliis : oi.u.'is, 408-409. 

.’ick-pockel.3 ; Id I k'ti, 

Pigeons .■ (id. 

ila Dhotra ; Aiy/,| n n,; mexio.an.i, .51. 
inipal : Ki-ais I clii; <1 la, 51. 

Injards : ..viusaliiiaii .mtton cleaners, .502. 
litripakslia'. spirii i' furtuiglit, oto. 

'’it Vipers : .-‘md., ., Kt. 

'lanet Worship : I’o.i-oos, 

Plantain; tree, is. 

Plants: s)diit S.arii ;j. 540, 

Polyandry: imei.s if ,':oo, 543 -540. 
Pomegranate: t,,,, f.i. 

Pomelo : ti'ee, ', 0 . 

Ponies : 01 -03. 

Prabhus : lUiiui' Idiy.istli, and PilWne, lS5-25(i 
Precious Stones , p iit-sc.ariug, ,540 - .550. 
Pregnancy Coroinoay : <4 the p.''it;'iiie Prabhus, 
2111-220; Mu.‘,;i 1 ill. ,ii.s, 488. 

Price : of C'W.s .Urn o :en, 5,5-57. 

Procession: m.irii, 208-209. 

Puberty Ceremo'ii IS ■■ of tlie Ohitjrfv.aus, 140-144 ; 
Desliastljiy 1.5 ) : !e:miijs, 170; Phtfuio I’nibhns, 
218-210 ; Kmiliir,. 307 ; HadUAis, 31(i ; llluivsiirs, 
324; Bill, luls, 32) ; .[ioshtia, 40; Sails, 3(>4 ; 


I,odlii.a, 400-401 ; Vanjdris, 430; Kollultia, 458; 
! Ueliliils,-473 ; lieiie-Iaraida, 531-532. 
j Pnrandhar : fort, 5 ; forest reserve.s, 3G ■ 37. 

I Pushpavati : river, 9. 

Ij Q. 

j Quartz : stone, 2!) - 30. 
i Quench-longing ; eeremouy, 445. 

R. 

Eaddia ; labourers, 404 - dOfi. 

Eafugars : .Musalim'm’ehitli-darners,'404- 405, 
Eainfall : south-west iiumsooii ; rain lielta ; we.steni 
belt with a heavy and certain rainfaU; central 
holt witli a moderate but irregular laiinfaU ; eas¬ 
tern lieU, witli :ui mieertain .and irregular rain¬ 
fall; rain retnrn.s (ISliJ - 1881); soiiree of rain 
j soiH'ly: soiitli-ivest rain; nortU-ea.st lain ; 

I I’odiia city yearly and inonthly rainfall and rain 
I days (I85i! - 1872), 14 - IS, 

[■ Rdjinaclii: iiiii-fort, 4. 

; Rajputs : hdjonrers, 401 - 404. 
j| Ramkiinta; Acacia raiiikanta, 51. 

I Rrimnavmi : Hindn liolld.ay, 212.243. 
j Rdmoshis : im.scttlcd tribe,s ; origin, Bettlemeut, 
Ij divirtion.s, .siirnaniea, appe.'iraiioe, langu.age, food, 
dres.s, orinunonts, occuiiiitioii, religion, holidays, 
j eiisfoins, coininnnity, 400 - 425. 

' Ri,inplial: Anona rctieidata, 51. 

Rangrezs : Musalmiln dyers, 405. 

Ratambi : I4areinia purpurea, 51. 

Rauls : fcipo-weavers, 3.5,8 - 3I!1. 

Religion : .111-112, 17(>. 235 - 238, 280 - 201. 413 - 
415, 48.5, 512-514, 

Reserves ; forest, 32 - 37. 

Reservoirs; 0. 

Revenue: forest, 3S. 

i Rice-washing : Ifene-lsrael marriage ceremony, 
j 517. 

I Rights : li.sldiig, 88, 

I Rivers : (1 9. 

Road metal: 21) - 30, 

Roadside trees: 40, 41. 

Roseapple : tree, 4(i. 

Rosh Hosdna : Bene-Tsrael feast day, 513. 
i Rough Tail ; aiiakttg, 7'-i - 73. 

Rui : Calotr<>i)i3 gigivutca, 51; marriagu witli, 5G0. 

s. 

Sacrifice :, of a bulTalo, 01. 

Sdg : teak, 52. 

Sdgargota : Clesalpinia boiiducella, 52, 

Saliadev Joshis ; beggars, 404 - 403. 
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Sahyddn Khand : sacred book, 99 - loi, 171 . 
Sahyddvis ; lull range, 3 - 4. 

Sakhupathdr : platciiu, 5. 

Salai : lioHAvellja tlnirifcra, 52. 

Salis : weavers, ,9(11 - :!G5. 

Saltankars ■■ -.Miisalinan tanners, 51)5. 

Saltdl' : bill, 4. 

Sand: 30. 

Sandal : tree, 44. 

Sand Snakes ■■ so. 

Sangars : weavers, 3(1,5 - Odd. 

Sapindi - Shraddh : Tuemoi l.i l .service in bonour of 
Hcvon goncratiuiiB of anceslors, 154 - 1,57. 
Saptapadi ■ eoremouy of, 212. 

Sarvade Joshis ; 4(io -Kii. 

Saturday ; Eacredne.s.sof, ‘241. 

Satvdi ; goddess, 291. 

Sdvri : silk cotton tree, 52, 

Sea Snakes : 81. 

Seasons : 13 - i i . 

Servants : 379 - 38'i. 

Seton ; Major A. 11,, 29 note 2. 

Shaikhs : Mlisalnnlns, 491. 

Shanii : l’ro.soins spioogera, ,52. 

Shdnti '• quieting rites, 140 -143, 1.5‘2. 

Shaving Ceremonies: of tbu Obitpdvaua, 110; 
Gujarati IJrilbinana, 104; Kaiiojs, 108; Dbruv 
Prabbiis, 187, 200-207 ; I’dtaiie I’rabbns, 

225 -‘2‘20 ; VoUlis, 257 ; llrabma Ksbalris, 
207 ; Cinjardti Vdiiis, 275 ; Knnbia, 300 ;rdbddis, 
311 ; Eebldrs, 317; Bbdvsilrs, 323 ; C'InimbbdrH, 
330 ; Gaundia, 332 ; .lingars, 341 ; Knnibhdrs, 350 ; 
Sdlis, 303 ; Nbdvis, 381 ; Hb(>i3,388 ; Knlis, 303 ; 
Loilbia, 399; lliijputs, -103; IJdino.sbia ; 415; 
Vanjiiris, 429 ; llhors, 433 ; Ucblida, 471; llonc- 
laraels, 518, 530 and note 2. 

Sheep ; 05 - U7. 

Shenvis ; Brdbman.s, 175 - 180, 

Shepherds ; 384 - 387. 

Shevga; Moringa pterygoapenna, 52. 

Shiinga ■■ boliday, ‘254 - 255, 292 - 293, 414. 
Shimpis : tailors, 307 - 371. 

Shinga ; bill, 5. 

SMvan Qmclina arborea, 52, 

Shivganga ; river, 9. 

Shivner : foi tiiled bill, 4. 

Shivrdtri : Hindu boliday, 254. 

Short-tailed ; Cowry Snake, 70. 

Short Tooths : see lilletod ground snakes. 

Shows : borse, 03. 

Shraddh ; iiioinori-Lil service, 232 - 234. 
Shridepathdr ; plateau, 5. 

Shrigods : GujarAt Bj'Abiniins, 103. 

Shrimdlis : Gujarat Bt'dbnuius, 103. 

Silk-cotton; tree, 52 . 


I Sikalgars; M u-salmdu armourers, 490. 

I Sinligad : bill-fort, , 5 . 

] Siras ; Albizzia Icbbck, 53. 

] Siriir : forest re.servc.E, 30. 

) Sisu : blaekw'ood, 52. 
l' Sitaphai : custai'd apple, ,53. 

; Skirt-Wearing; Bmic-lsrael ccrcniDtiy, 531. 
j Small-pox ; god<le.ss, 224 • 225. 

! Snake-charniors ; S3 - 87. 

' Snakes ; introduction, f,'11101103 ; Ty|ililo|.ibid:u ; 

; Gropcllbbe ; Cabimariibi!; Oligorlontiibu ; I'olu- 
I biida;; Ai/Ltriinua ; lloiualojisida' ; Bsaiuniopbitbe ; 
I JJcjidroplii.ke ; DryiopbidiC ; Dips.idiibe ; Lyc;o- 
I ilontblai ; Ainblyccpbalidie ; I’ytbonlda.' ; blry- 
j cube ; Ain'oebordidiC ; Hlapitbe ; llydropbida; ; 

Viperidm ; Crotalida;, 71-83. 

1 Social rules ; of tbe Vablus, 478, 

■ Soil! Gadalya ; Bcne-Isi-acl I'taist day, 513--5M. 

I Somlrs ; goblsuiiths, 37 1 374. 

I Spirit: scarers, lOO note I ; I car, 112; possession 
144 :i.iid note ], Ki.'J, 108, 291-292, 3;i4, ,345 
302, 307, 429, 433, 441-442, 470, 5,53-559 
belitsf, 1,-1, -127 ; basis of the rub; in favour 
cbild inairi.age and ngainist widow nuu'iia 
j 539 - 542 ; classes of, ,553 - 554, 
i stillite : stone, 30. 

I Stallions ; Govennneut, 03. 

! Stone Quarries ; 29. 

I Sub-Divisions; 1. 

i Sugar-eating ; Bone-IsracI marriage eoronio’ 

I 510. 

: Sukoth : Bcno-Israel fe,ast day, 514. 
r SultAnkarS : laimere, 300-307. 

1 Sunday ; aiVn-edness of, 239-‘240. 

I Slipari : bctcl-palni, 53. 

Surnames: lOl, lOO, IGi, 107, 171, 173, 174, 1 
ij 180, 184, 18.5, 203, 209. 207, 270. 278, 2S0 2? 


310, 

310 

, 319, 322, 

.32,5, 

327, 329, 3, 

340, 

.313, 

310, 347. 

349, 

352, 353, 3 

359, 

305, 

30(i, 371, 

375, 

378, 384, 3) 

389, 

395, 

398, 401, 404, 40' 

7, 410, 425, 41 


i 428, 4.32. 4,30, -1;!9, 413, 440, 448, 451, 453, 45 
I 450, 457, 459. 409, 401, 403, 477. 479, 508. 

I Sweetmeats ; 338. 
i Syed Baud ; Mr., 181 note i, 

I Syeds ; Mn.salinans, 490-491. 

I Synagogue; constitution of the, .53.5-530. 

1 T. 

I T4d ; palmyi'a palm, 53. 

I Tailang Nluivis ; barbers, 381-.383, 

Tailangs ; Brahmans, 180-1S3. 

TdkarAs Musabuan stoue-carvcr.s, ,503. 
Tamarind ; tree, 45, 

TdmbatS: c()ppcrBUiitb.s, 371-370. 
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'’’drabolia : ; i:'Ii rs, 273 ; Miisalin:'in, 499, 

-Tamhini ; liiU, 4. 

'asobii: I'iiii'o, fi. 

'attooing; 

Coaching: ccn-n.niiN '.;r)7. 

?eak : trot!, 1 ) 2 . 

‘ eethillg : IMlaii'- I’riMtu ceremony, 22,5. 

' elis- I'ilinen, ,375 
Celugll : Kt'-i: 'I’ail.iiii; . 
reinbhllrni : Die^i', im meliuinxylon, 53, 
leinpcriitlll'C : m U 1 teinperatnre ; monthly ami 
animal tei(ijji ''.it'i)-o.s ; niontiily tcniperatiife ; 

tein(i(iratiiii.‘ in civil hours; Ihnhost .and 

lowest monthly ti in a rature ; thormomoter reail- 
inys, 18-2.‘!, 

Terraces : 9 - hr 

Thaklirs ; nasctllwl ti ihna, 12,“>-42(1. 
Thermometer Readuigs'' 22-23. 
Thread-girding C niionies: oE thoChltp'ivana, 
111)-120; I luMuolnuis, 11)2; (rujhr.at Iti'iUiinana, 
K)4; Ivanoja, 111!) ; ,shoiivia, 177 ; Tailangs, 182; 
Dliniv Parhluus, 187-189 ; Piltiliio Piahhus, ‘22(i- 
j 22S ; V'cl.Uis, 2,'i3 ; -JinLyirs, 311 ; iShinipis^ 358. 
p'hundcratorms : 11 ami note 1. 
p 'lursday ; ; acieOm si c E, 240, 
ger god : 4-<> 

P kona : pciik, 
p, les : 31, 
rinber trade: .“8 li, 

J irglllS; l.h’i'dnnaiis, I SI. 

pi rmalis: hoiro.iis, 4(13 • 40'i. 
p lols ; of cariicnlers. Id 1 ; bliicksmitlm, 352. 
j 'ade : hi linrscs, ill i o ,u 3. 

j raders ; C'gai i als. Hangars, UhiUyda, Ihuhiiia- 
j, kBluitris, KiiiiOs, hoiutis, I,iiig;lyat.s, LoliAin'is, 
j: Vtunholis, Vilnis, 2ill - 279. 
p lap : rock, 12 13. 

P cee Snakes : 77 

rees : Ain, .\ln, \ nlia, Ainhgnli, Anihad;i., 

p Anjir, .Vela, ii, Apia, lliihlnd, Iknhini, 
j Ihihva, !lcl, !>lii4,o ■, Jliliha, Bcunhira, Ihn', llakul, 
■■ liartondi, (.linkwln, (Jhanilan, Chi'ir, Cliiueli, 
Cluiph.i, thdiinh, 1' nn an, Dln'ivda.dehcla,Govak- 
ciiinc'h, llarda, 1 1 .il. 1 ni , klcdn, Hinganhnt, llivar, 
llura, .Idyplial,.l,in )i .himliiiiil, Kliandid, Karanj, 
Kaland), Kannniili, Kiiju, Karvaud, Kavath, 
Kliajnri, K. 11 I, Km.jal, Kadu KInirik, Kli.air, 
Liiulni, iMakar .')iinlioi-i, Marnk, Miihliiug, 
Mnlia, Nilich.ipha, Viiiia, Niiral, IS'aring, lamb, 
Phngiira, I’ahc. f iijiai, Papiias, Peru, Phaiia.s, 
Pila llliot la, I'iini 0,1, Piinpri, llamphial, llani- 
l(;inta, Ih'iMinil.i, Ih'.yovla, liui, .S.-ig, 8i4gai-gota, 
j Salai, 8ai I'ly ri, .Shevga, Sliivau, Shaiiii, 

Sisii, tsiras, Silaplid, Supi'ui, T.-ld, Toraii, Tirti, 
Tut, Tuiiihliunn, 'liias, L'lnbar, Vad, Varas, 
41.54, 


Tribes ; I'orest, 37 - 38. 

TropidonotUS stolatus ; a species of snake, 77. 
Tuesday ; sacredneaa of, 240. 

Tnng : peak, 5. 

Turmeric nibbing ; ceremony, 198-199. 

Tut; mulboiTy tree, ii!?. 

Two-headed Snake; 80. 

U. 

Uchlids : piek-poekets, origin, disguises, modes of 
stealing, adniittaneo into the caste, initiation 
ceremony, appearance, dress, hoiison, food, orna- 
moiits, cluiracter, ca,ste rules, enstoms, oil ordeal, 
religion, 4(14-471). 

Umbar ; Ficus glomerata, ,53. 

Unsettled Tribes ; Ilci'ads, Bhils, K.aikildis, 
K;itlikaris, Plu'usopilrdhis, Ritnioahis, ThUkurs, 
Vadars, Vhuij.iris, 405-431. 

V. 

Vaccination ; PAtAnc Prahhu ceremony, 224-225 
Ilcnc-Tisrael ecrernony, 531. 

Vad ; banian tree, 54. 

Vadars = nnsettlcd tri))ca, 425- 428. 

Vad Pornima ; Hindu holiday, 24.8- 244. 

Viighes i beggars, 47(1-477. 

Vdghoba ; tiger god, 291. 

Vaidlis : pliysiean.s, 477 -479. 

Vaishya Vdnis ; traders, 279. 

Vajragad ; peak, 5. 

Vaman Dvadashi ; Hindu holiday, 248 -249, 
Vanis ; traders, 27.3-279, 

Vanjdris ; grain dealers, 428-431. 

Vapour : 25 - 2(). 

Varlrddi: breed of cattle, 57. 

Visndevs; beggars, 479-480. 

Vehergaon; spur, 5. 

Vel : river, 7. 

Velalis : writers, 25(>-2(!I. 

Vessels ; coiipcr and brass, 375. 

Vetal: leailcr of evil .spirits, 291, 553. 

Vidal : Mr. G. 5V^., 32 note 1, 71 note 1, 

Vidurs : HrAlimans, 184-185. 

Villages ; 9(i. 

Vipers ; snakes, 81-82. 

Vil’S ; beggars, 480-481. 

Visdpur : peak, 5. 

W. 

Wallinger ; Mr. W. ll. A., 31 note 1, 41 note 1, 
Wart Snakes ; Si, 

Washermen ; 383 - 384, 
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Water-gods : 200 - 201 . 

Wedding Season ; loi note i. 

Wednesday : sacreitnes.si of, 240. 

Week Days : 241 ; of tlio -Bejic-Isracl.s, 5i:!. 

Wenden : Me. II., 87 nolo 1. 

Western Belt; aspeet of tlio, 2. 

Whip Snakes: 77 - 78. 

Widow Marriage : '12;l j origin of tho rule against, 
640 - 542. 

Wild Animals ; 00 - 70. 

Wilj Citron : true, 40. 

Wild Date : tree, 48. 

Winds ; (lircetioii and iluvation of, 27 -28, 
Wood-apple ; tree, 47. 

Worship : oi the goddess Shashthi, 1J;1, .‘iOO, .‘l.'iO, 
471 j the sun, 115 ; boundary, 120 ; guests, IOO ; 


(lanesli, 100-201 ; ancestors, 201 ; planets, 20 
20:{ : elotliea, 211 ; daily worsliip, 2;i5 - 288 ; in i 
inals, 204 ; trees, 'lOS, 204 ; tombs, 41.‘i. 

Writers : i'lirnv, Kiiyasth, and I’litiinc I’ralilins 
andVeUilis, 18.3-261. 

Y. 

Yahndis ; see Bene-Isracls. 

Year: Bene-l.sraels' calculation of the, 512. 

Yogeshvari : Ubitpavan goddess, 100. 

Z. 

Zamenis fasciolatus : a species of snake, 70. 

Zdrekaris : d\ist-washers, 377. 





